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TO 


JOHN    THORNTON,  ESQ. 


Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  gratify  my  own  feelings  more  than 
by  inscribing  the  following  pages  to  my  husband's 
dearest  friend.  The  grave  has  had  no  power  to 
interrupt  the  attachment  which  bound  you  to  him 
from  your  earh'est  years;  and  the  memory  of  his 
gifted  mind  and  of  his  virtuous  heart  is  cherished  by 
you  with  all  a  brother's  affection.  You  will,  there- 
fore, feel  a  deep,  though  melancholy  gratification,  at 
receiving  this  attempt,  made  by  his  widow,  to  exhibit 
to  others  what  it  was  your  privilege  to  know  and 
appreciate.  You  need  no  assurance  of  the  unchang- 
ing regard  which,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  continued  to  entertain  for  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  youth. 


AMEIilA    HEBER. 


11,  Qarenee  Terrace,  London, 
May  \9i,  1830. 
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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  the  editor's  wish,  in  this  publication,  to  portray 
her  husband's  character  from  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  his  life ; 
to  trace  its  gradual  developement ;  to  follow  him  through  the 
course  of  an  active,  though  private  life;  and,  finally,  to  represent 
him  in  the  high  and  responsible  station  to  which  he  was  called, 
where  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  all  the  influence 
which  his  talents  and  his  virtues  enabled  him  to  exercise  over 
his  fellow-creatures  were  employed  in  forwarding  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  he  rejoiced  to  labour,  and  for  which  he  was 
content  to  die. 

Without  the  help  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  allowed  her 
to  select  from  the  bishop's  private  correspondence  such  letters 
as  seemed  fitted  to  promote  this  object,  the  editor  could  never 
have  hoped  to  accomplish  it.  If,  in  executing  her  task,  she  has 
done  justice  to  the  virtues  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and  for 
whose  loss  they  still  mourn,  she  feels  that  they  wiltdeem  them- 
selves more  amply  repaid  for  their  kindness,  than  by  the  most 
public  acknowledgement  of  her  thanks.  To  Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis,  however,  more  is  due.  On  one  important  point,  the 
editor  has  considered  herself  bound  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
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VI  PREPACE. 

advice.  She  has,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  undiminished  activity  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  again 
encouraged  and  assisted  her  m  the  publication  of  her  husband's 
works. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  editor  wishes  to  be  allowed 
the  expression  of  her  opinion.  Her  loss  invests  her  with  the 
melancholy  priidlege  of  raising  her  feeble  voice  in  support  of  the 
forcible  representations  made  in  the  memorials  to  government, 
which  are  included  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume,  on 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  see  of  Calcutta.  Few  can  better 
estimate  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  this  diocese  imposes 
upon  an  individual ;  and  no  one  else  can  bear  such  witness  to 
the  mental  labour  and  anxiety  which  it  caused  to  her  husband. 
He  himself,  zealous  as  he  was  to  discharge  all  its  duties  to  the 
utmost,  at  the  expense  of  domestic  happiness,  of  health,  and  of 
life  itself,  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
division.  He  never  complained,  even  to  his  wife,  of  his  own 
discomfort  or  fatigue ;  but  he  was  anxious  for  assistance,  because 
he  felt  that  no  one,  however  great  his  energy,  or  however  entire 
his  devotion  to  his  task,  can  do  all,  or  near  all,  that  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  great  field  of  usefulness  presented  by  the  Indian 
bishopric ;  a  field  which,  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  is  enlarging  every 
day.  That  such  an  impossibility  is  not  merely  imaginary,  must 
be  apparent  to  any  who  reflect  that,  not  only  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  continent  and  of  Ceylon,  but  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  its  dependen- 
cies, of  the  Mauritius,  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and,  by  a 
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recent  enactment,  even  of  Madeira,  are  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  bishop  of  Calcutta. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  duties  of  the  governor-general 
fitr  outweigh  those  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  have  never  been 
thought  too  much  for  a  single  individual.  But,  not  to  mention 
the  subordinate  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who  relieve 
the  Indian  viceroy  fix)m  the  administration  of  so  lai^  a  portion  of 
the  empire,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ^^  Grovemor-General 
ill  CotmctP'  has,  as  the  expression  implies,  a  certam  number  of 
coadjutors  experienced  in  the  afiiaurs  of  the  country,  and  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  these,  no  measure  can 
be  determined  upon;  so  that  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
devolves  upon  them.  He  has  also  public  and  private  secretaries 
appointed  by  government ;  his  sway  is  confined  to  India,  with- 
out comprehending  Ceylon,  Australasia,  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape, 
or  Madeira:  nor  has  the  argument  that  a  single  sovereign  is 
8u£Bcient  for  an  extensive  empire,  ever  been  held  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  a  single  bishop  must  be  so  likewise. 

Compared  with  the  governor-general,  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta has  many  other  disadvantages ;  he  has  not  only  to  act 
entbrely  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  almost  every  ofilcial 
document  connected  with  his  vast  diocese  must  be  written  with 
his  own  hand,  while  in  consequence  his  private  afiairs  are  either 
neglected,  or  devolve  upon  some  person,  if  such  should  be  found, 
in  his  own  family.  A  public  secretary  and  a  chaplain,  it  is  true, 
are  allowed  him  by  government;  but  as  the  former  has  hitherto 
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been  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  important  offices  of 
registrar  to  the  archdeaconry  and  proctor  to  the  supreme  court, 
he  has  been  unable  to  afford  more  than  nominal  assistance. 
Though  a  private  chaplain,  too,  might  relieve  him  from  some  of 
his  ordinary  ceremonial  duties,  yet,  not  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances which,  for  nearly  two  whole  years,  deprived  Bishop 
Heber  of  this  aid,  and  which  are  but  too  likely  to  recur,  there 
are  so  few  clergymen  in  India,  that  there  may  easily  be  a  call 
for  the  chaplain's  services  at  a  distant  station,  to  which,  accord- 
ingly) the  bishop  would  feel  himself  bound  to  send  him,  however 
great  the  personal  inconvenience  thus  incurred. 

Three  invaluable  lives  have  already  fallen  by  this  kind  of 
voluntary  martyrdom.  Men,  ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifice, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  God's  blessing  on  His  Church, 
always  be  found.  But  are  such  the  lives  we  should  be  heedless 
and  unscrupulous  about  throwing  away  1  Or  can  we  be  said 
to  feel  a  due  regard  for  the  well-bemg  of  our  brethren  in  India, 
while  we  carry  our  economy  to  such  a  pitch,  that  we  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  undertake  the  care  of  their  spiritual  interests, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  engage  in  a  task  for  which  no  human 
strength  can  be  equal,  and  to  encounter  the  almost  inevitable 
rbk  of  sinking  under  the  burthen  in  the  very  first  years  of  his 
minbtry  ? 
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Family  of  Heber — birth  of  Reginald  Hebef — Anecdotes — Early 
education — School — "  Prophecy  of  UhmaeJP — Correspondence 
at  Jfeasdon — Letter  (m  Church  stipends  and  govemmmS — 
Entrance  at  College — "  Carmen  Seculare^ — Ml  Souls*  mallard 
feast — Correspondence  at  Oxford — Imitation  of  a  poem  by 
Robert  Duke  of  J^*ormandy — Lines  on  alchemy — Recitation  of 
"  Palestine^^ — Anecdote — "  Honour  its  own  reward?* — Death  of 
Mr.  Heber— Election  to  AU  Souls*  CoUege-^''  Sense  of 
Honour:*   1728— 1804, 

The  family  of  Heber,  orHayber,  as  the  word  appears  from 
some  original  papers  in  Bolton  Abbey  to  have  been  formerly 
written,  and  is  still  vulgarly  pronounced,  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  the  county  of  York,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  hill  in  Craven,  called  Hayber  or  Haybergh.*  The  estate 
of  Marton,  originally  purchased  from  its  ancient  owners  of  that 
name,  by  Thomas  Heber,  was,  for  many  generations,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  descendants,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Richard 
Heber,  Esq. 

Reginald  Heber,  second  son  of  Thomas  Heber  and  Elizabeth 
Atherton,  his  wife,  was  bom  in  the  year  1728.     On  his  elder 


*  Whitakei's  History  of  CraTen.  In  Elizabeth^s  raga,  an  ofiftdal  eerti£cate  was 
granted  from  the  Herald's  College,  to  Reginald  Heber  x>f  Marton^  of  the  anna  acknoiw* 
ledged  to  haire  been  preriously  home  by  the  &mily,  viz.  "party  per  fees  B  and  G^  a 
lion  rampant,  O;  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a  dquefinl  A.  Crest,  out  of  a  ducal  ooio- 
net,  Or,  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders  proper,  in  profile^  crined  Or." 

Vol.  I.— 1. 
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brothert  death,  without  heirs  male,  he  succeeded  him  as  lord  of 
the  manors,  and  patron  of  the  rectories  of  Marton,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  of  Hodnet,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  last  estate  had,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  house  of  Vernon,  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  He  married  first,  Mary,  co-heiress  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Baylie,  rector  of  Wrentham,  in  Suflfolk,  who  djed, 
leavingtme  son,  Richard,  late  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Allanson,  D.D.,  by  whom 
he  left  three  children,  Reginald,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  and  Mary. 

Reginald,  the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bora 
April  21st,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  of  which 
his  father  was  for  many  years  co-rector.  His  early  childhood 
was  distinguished  by  mildness  of  disposition,  obedience  to  his  pa- 
rents,  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  and  by 
that  trust  in  Grod's  providence  which  formed,  through  life,  so 
prominent  a  part  of  his  character.  When  little  more  than  two 
years  old,  he  was  dangerously  ill  with  the  whooping-cough,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  be  blooded :  his  mother  took  him  on  her 
knees,  saying,  " Dr.  Currie  wishes  you  to  lose  a  little  blood;  1 
hope  you  will  not  object :"  his  answer  was,  "  I  will  do  whatever 
you  please,  mamma.'*     On  the  nurse  screaming  out  that  they 

were  going  to  murder  her  child,  "Poor • ,"  Reginald  said, 

"  let  her  go  down  staurs.'*  The  apothecary  then  took  hold  of 
bis  arm,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  hold  me  ;"  when  as- 
sured that  if  he  moved,  he  would  be  much  more  hurt,  "  1  won't 
stir,'*  he  replied,  and  steadily  held  out  his  arm,  looking  the  whole 
time  at  the  operation. 

The  following  year,  when  travelling  with  his  parents  in  a  very 
stormy  day,  across  the  mountainous  country  between  Ripon  and 
Craven,  his  mother  was  much  alarmed,  and  proposed  to  leave  the 
carriage  and  walk.  Reginald,  sitting  on  her  knee,  said,  "  Do  not 
be  afraid  mamma,  God  will  take  care  of  us."  These  words  spoken, 
as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "  by  the  infant  monitor,  carried  with 
them  conviction  to  her  heart,  which  forty-three  years  of  joy  and 
sorrow  had  not  eflfaced."  In  1 787,  he  had  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  was  very  dangerously  ill ;  the  severe  reme- 
dies to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit,  were  borne  without  a 
murmur,  andiiis  patience  was  so  remarkable,  that  on  his  father 
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tsking  the  physician  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  saTin^  his 
Ufe,  Dr.  Curr^  answered,  "  If  he  were  not  the  most  tractable 
child  I  eversaw  there  would  be  none ;  but  I  thiijkbe  will  recover.** 
In  childhood  he  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  disorders  ;  the 
hours  of  convalescence  were  invariably  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  information ;  and  at  six  years  old,  after  an  attack 
of  typhus  fever  which  again  nearly  brought  him  to  the  grave,  the 
first  indulgence  fpr  which  he  pleaded  was  to  learn  the  Latin 
grammar,  that  he  might  have  some  employment  while  lying  in 
bed.  He  could  read  the  Bible  with  fluency  at  five  years  old,  and, 
even  then,  was  remarkable  for  the  avidity  vrith  which  he  studied 
it,  and  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  A  discussion 
had  one  day,  about  this  time,  arisen  in  his  absence  between  his 
taiher  and  some  friends  as  to  the  book  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  a  particular  passage  was  to  be  found.  On  Reginald's  enter- 
ing the  rooWf  his  father  referred  the  question  to  him,  when  he  at 
once  named  both  the  book  and  the  chapter. 

It  was  by  Mr.  Heber's  direction  that  the  Bible  was  first  put 
into  his  hands,  in  preference  to  any  abridgement  of  it,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  more  familiar  with  its  beautiful  language, 
and  more  ready  in  applying  it.  The  memory  with  which  he  was 
endowed  enabled  him  fully  to  profit  by  this  system ;  and  its  ef- 
fects were  visible  in  the  piety  which  marked  his  youth,  and  was 
his  distinguishing  characterestic  through  life.  A  trifling  anecdote 
will  serve  to  prove  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Volume ;  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old  aparty  of  his  young 
companions  were  amusing  themselves  with  riddles  and  cross 
qoestions  in  the  room  where  he  was  reading.  His  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  question,  ^^  Where  was  Moses  when  his  candle 
wentoutP'  "  On  Mount  Nebo,"  was  Reginald's  immediate  re- 
ply ;  ^^  for  there  he  died,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  his  lamp  of 
life  went  out" 

He  very  early  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  imp(;rtance 
of  prayer,  and  was  frequently  overheard  praying  aloud  in  his  own 
room^  when  he  little  thought  himself  within  reach  of  observation. 
His  sense  of  his  entire  dependance  upon  Grod,  and  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  mercies  which  he  received,  was  deep,  and  almost 
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an  instinct  planted  In  his  nature  ;  to  his  latest  hour,  in  joj  as  in 
sorrow,  his  heart  was  ever  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  forthe  good- 
ness of  hb  Maker,  or  bowed  in  resignation  under  His  chastise- 
ments ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when  afflicted  or  rejoicing,  was  to 
fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving,  or  in  intercession  for  himself, 
and  for  those  he  loved,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Saviour. 

He  had  a  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  especially  for  archi- 
tectural designs;  and  the  juvenile  sketches,  almost  entirely  from 
fancy,  wluch  havebeen  preserved  by  his  family,  bear  strong  marks 
of  genius,  and  give  promise  of  the  superiority  to  which,  with  little 
or  no  instruction,  he  afterwards  attained  in  that  art.  The  study 
of  natural  history  wa^  also  a  favourite  pursuit;  and  he  was  fond 
of  exercising  his  powers  of  observation  in  watching  the  changes 
of  insects,  and  the  various  habits  of  animals  and  birds;  but  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  would  never  permit  him  to  keep  any  crea* 
tures  in  confinement,  far  less  to  gratify  his  curiosity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  sufferings.  When  his  little  sister  had  a  squirrel 
given  her,  he  persuaded  her  to  set  it  at  liberty,  taking  her  to  a 
tree,  that  she  might  see  the  animal's  joy  at  being  restored  to  free- 
dom. His  mind  seemed  never  to  be  at  rest;  and  occasionally, 
when  with  his  play  fellows,  he  would  remain  silent,  absorbed  in 
his  own  meditations,  and  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him. 
As  his.  memory  retained  the  information  he  acquired  from  every 
possible  source,  so,  as  his  understanding  strengthened,  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  into  which  his  almost  unassisted  researches  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge  naturally  led  him.  From  a  child 
he  was  inquisitive,  always  eager  to  obtain  instruction,  and  never 
above  asking  the  opinions  of  others,  but  with  a  modesty  of  man- 
ner, and  evident  anxiety  to  acquire  knowledge,  which  prevented 
his  being  thought  intrusive,  and  ensured  him  the  attention  of 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  To  this  habit,  persevered  in 
through  life,  he  attributed  much  of  the  desultory  knowledge 
which  he  acquired ;  and  the  editor  has  frequently  heard  him  re- 
mark, that  he  never  met  with  a  person,  however  deficient  in 
general  attainments,  from  whom  he  could  not  acquire  some  in- 
structive information :  for  he  possessed  the  rare  art  of  inducing 
people,  app^ently  without  design,  to  converse  upon  such  sub- 
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jects  as  they  were  best  acquainted  with,  and  on  which  they  were, 
consequently,  most  able  to  appear  with  advantage. 

It  was  a  common  saying  among  the  servants  of  the  family, 
that  *^  Master  Reginald  never  was  in  a  passion.''  It  is  not,  of 
course,  intended  to  assert  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  natural 
emotions  of  anger  and  disappointment,  but  that  even  in  childhood 
he  had  so  completely  acquired  the  habit  of  subduing  the  outward 
expression  of  these  feelings,  that  he  was  never  heard  to  raise  his 
▼oice  in  anger,  or  to  use  an  impatient  expression.  Emotions  of  a 
more  tender  nature  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  suppressing ; 
but  fipom  the  sorrow  of  the  boy  on  leaving  his  parents  for  school, 
to  that  of  the  man  on  parting  from  all  he  had  early  loved,  to  em- 
hark  for  a  distant  and  dangerous  country,  and  under  all  the  af- 
flictions with  which  his  life  was  chequered,  such  was  the  com- 
mand he  had  obtained  over  himself,  that,  save  by  a  glistening  of 
the  eye,  or  an  indreased  paleness,  only  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  unbounded  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the 
strength  of  his  feelings,  could  estimate  what  he  was  suffering. 

Reading  was  his  principal  amusement  from  the  time  he  knew 
his  letters ;  his  elder  brother,  to^whose  affectionate  superintend- 
ance  through  life  of  his  graver  studies,  he  justly  considered  him- 
self much  indebted,  used  to  say,  "  Reginald  did  more  than  read 
books,  he  devoured  them ;"  and  when  thus  occupied,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  attention  could  be  withdrawn.  At  almost  a 
angle  glance  his  eye  embraced  the  contents  of  a  whole  page ; 
and  these  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that, 
years  after,  he  wais  able  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what'  he  then 
read ;  while  such  passages  as  more  particularly  struck  him,  were 
attentively  perused  once,  and  remembered  through  life  with  ver- 
bal accuracy. 

Mr.  Heber's  library  was  small ;  and  it  was  one  of  Reginald's 
greatest  indulgences  to  visit  Dr.  Townson,  Rector  of  the  lower 
mediety  of  Malpas,  and  look  over  his  books,  especially  his  en- 
gravings. This  he  was  never  allowed  to  do  in  Dr.  Townson's 
absence,  for,  besides  that  he  then  placed  little  value  on  books 
after  having  once  stored  his  mind  with  their  contents,  and  was  in 
consequence  careless  in  his  treatment  of  them.  Dr.  Townson  was 
fond  of  answering  his  questions,  and  of  giving  him  such  instruc- 
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tkm  as  was  fitted  for  his  age.  His  father,  famiflelf  an  exeeHent 
scholar,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning ;  his  ap« 
plication  and  quickness  were  such,  that  at  seven  jearsold  he  had 
translated  Phaedrus  into  English  verse.  The  following  year  he 
was  placed  at  the  grammar  school  of  Whitchurch  under  Dr. 
Kent ;  and  here  a  singular  instance  occurred  of  that  perfect 
power  of  abstractidti  of  which  his  mind  was  capable.  He  had 
remained  in  the  school-room  one  day  after  the  usual  school  hours, 
to  enjoy  a  new  book  winch  had  just  been  given  him,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  he  abstracted  in  it,  that  he  was  not  the  least  aware 
of  a  *^  barring  out,"  which,  with  all  its  accompanying  noise  and 
confusion,  had  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  round  him, 
and  of  wluch  he  became  conscious  as  the  increasing  darkness 
forced  him  to  lay  down  his  book. 

The  diffidence  natural  to  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  and  usu- 
ally observed  to  accompany  genius,  was  conspicuous  in  his 
character ;  Us  youthful  attempts  at  poetical  composition  were 
kept  in  secret,  and  discovered  by  accident.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  and  reciting  poetry,  but,  as  a  boy,  had  no  claim  to  ele- 
gance of  delivery  ;  in  his  brother  he  had,  however,  an  example 
which  he  had  discernment  to  value ;  and  he  used  to  listen  to  his 
recitations  with  attention,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  his  tones  and 
manner  of  repeating  verses. 

In  1796  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bristow,  a  cler- 
gyman who  took  about  twelve  pupils,  at  Neasdon,  in  the  neigh- 
.  bourhopd  of  London.  It  was  here  that  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  him  and  Mr.  John  Thornton,  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Thornton,  late  M.  P.  for  Surry,  which  soon  ripened  into  a 
friendship  cemented  by  religious  feelings,  and  by  a  similarity  of 
tastes  and  pursuits :  and,  although  in  after  life  they  were  neces- 
sarily much  separated  by  the  duties  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, that  friendship  was  preserved  and  increased  by  constant 
correspondence,  and  ever  glowed  with  undiminished  warmth  in 
ho,  having  be^n  early  removed  from  this 
reunion  with  his  friend  in  the  mansions  of 

volumes  has  Mr.  Thornton's  authority  for 
Re^nald  Heber,  while  at  Neasdon,  may 
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have  been  occadonally  led  into  trivial  errors,  yet  was  be  per- 
fectly free  from  any  serious  faults ;  and,  amid  the  jarring  feelings, 
and,  in  some  instances,  depraved  dispositions  of  his  school-fel- 
lows, he  was  the  boy  to  whom  all  the  well-disposed  looked  with 
deference,  and  the  tendency  of  whose  example  was  to  give  a  tone 
of  rectitude  to  the  school,  and  to  command  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  could  estimate  excellence  in  another,  though  them- 
selves incapable  of  imitating  it 

His  natural  benevolence  and  charitableness  were  fostered, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  directed  by  his  parents.  Though  much 
disliking  cards,  he  would  occasionally,  when  at  home,  join  in  a 
round  game  with  his  young  companions,  because  it  was  the  rule 
of  his  family  to  give  the  wuinings  to  the  poor ;  and  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  promote  every  plan  which  was  suggested  for  such 
an  object  Of  his  own  money  he  was  so  liberal,  it  was  toimd 
necessary  to  sew  the  bank  notes  given  him  for  his  half-year's 
pocket-money  at  school,  within  the  lining  of  his  pockets,  that  he 
might  not  give  them  away  in  charity  on  the  road.  On  one  oe* 
casion,  before  this  precaution  had  been  taken,  he  gave  all  the 
money  be  possessed  to  d  poor  man  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  but  that,  having  lost  his  sight,  he  lost  hb  curacy,  and 
his  means  of  subsistence.  This  person  afterwards  found  his  way 
to  Malpas,  and  ficom  his  recognition  by  the  servant  who  had  at- 
tended Reginald  to  school,  this  act  of  beneficence  was  made 
known  io  his  parents,  for  of  his  own  deeds  he  never  boasted ; 
and,  as  was  remarked  by  the  old  servant,  who  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance, **  his  left  ha)id  knew  not  what  his  riglit  hand  did." 

During  the  e^\j  part  of  his  residence  at  Neasdon,  he  bad 
been  readii^  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  our 
African  travellers  had  successfully  parried*  the  attack  of  a  wild 
bull.  There  happened  to  be  grazing  in  a  field  adjoining  to  Mr. 
Bristew's  garden  a  bull  of  no  very  peaceable  disposition.  Re- 
ginald resolved  on  making  a  similar  experiment  with  this  animal, 
and  advanced  towards  it,  holding  his  hat  before  hb  face,  and  act- 
ing all  the  gesticulations  of  which  he  had  been  reading,  fully  an- 
ticipating its  instant  flight.  On  the  contrary,  the  bull  ran  furi- 
ously at  him,  and  he  only  escaped  by  jumping  over  some  rails 
into  the  garden.     In  this  garden  was  a  pool  of  water,  divided 
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from  the  rails  by  a  narrow  gravel  walk,  into  which  the  bull,  not 
being  active  enough  to  turn  short  round  like  his  adversary, 
plunged,  and  after  floundering  forwards  for  some  time,  remained 
sticking  fast  in  the  mud  with  his  head  not  many  feet  from  an  al- 
cove on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  sat,  quieUy  at  their  tea,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Bristow,  littie  expecting  such  a  visiter. 

For  the  following  account  of  Reginald's  habits  and  pursuits, 
the  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was  his  class-fellow 
during  the  three  years  they  were  together  at  Neasdon. 

*^  Reg^ld  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  memory  and 
a  lively  imagination,  both  of  which  had  been  cultivated  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  by  the  constant 
habit  of  employing  a  lai^  part  of  his  leisure  hours  in  reading. 

"  He  was  not  remarkable  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  nei- 
ther was  he  defective  in  it;  but  in  this  respect  his  class-fellows 
had  sometimes  the  credit  of  surpassing  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  frequently  suffering  his  mind  to  wander  to  other  subjects  than 
those  immediately  before  him. 

"  His  superiority  was  however  manifested  by  his  compositions 
m  prose  and  verse,  but  especially  the  latter.  In  his  prose  exer- 
cises there  was  a  maturity  of  thought  and  a  display  of  know* 
ledge  greatly  beyond  his  years ;  and  his  verses  were  always  spi- 
rited ^d  original,  or  if  any  of  the  thoughts  or  expressions  were 
borrowed,  they  proceeded  from  sources  little  known  to  ordinary 
readers,  and  certainly  not  to  his  school-fellows.  Spenser  was 
always  one  of  his  favourite  authors.  With  his  Faerie  Queene* 
in  his  pocket,  he  would  sally  forth  on  a  long  solitary  walk,  whilst 
Us  comrades  were  occupied  with  the  common  sports  of  school- 
boys, in  which  he^  seldom  engaged.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
unpopular  on  this  account.  On  the  contrary,  his  invulnerable 
temper,  his  overflowing  kindness  of  heart,  his  constant  cheerful- 
ness, and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  entertaimnghis  companions, 
secured  to  him  the  affection  of  all,  whether  older  or  younger 
than  himself.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  a  group  of  boys  was 
frequently  formed  round  him,  whilst  he  narrated  some  chi- 


*  This  adxnirBtioa  of  the  "Faerie  Queen"  he  pieaerred  in  hit  matmeryMn;  be. 
seldom  tnveDed  withoat  a  volume  of  the  same  copy  which  he  had  at  school,  to  zeadoa 
the  road.— Editor. 
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yhItous  history,  or  repeated  ancient  baDads,  or  told  some  wQd 
tale,  partly  derived  from  books,  and  partly  from  his  own  inveii- 
tion.* 

*'For  the  exact  sciences,  or  for  critical  knowledge,  Reginald 
had  no  taste.  When  asked  the  date  of  a  particular  event,  he 
could  seldom  give  it,  but  he  always  knew  who  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  by  whose  agency  it  was  brought  about» 
and  what  were  the  important  consequences  that  resulted  from  it 
In  like  manner  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  which  he  attended  to  only  as 
far  as  he  was  obliged  by  his  school  lessons  and  exercises. 

*^  The  sense  of  the  author  was  eagerly  grasped  at  by  him,  but 
the  mere  scaffolding  of  learning  he  only  esteemed  as  the  means 
of  arriving  at  that  sense.  Fond,  however,  as  he  was  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  he  was  not  insenrible  to  the  value 
of  literary  reputation ;  he  often  spoke  with  admiratbn  of  the 
distinguished  scholars  of  past  times,  and  used  to  say,  that  with 
such  examples  before  him,  idleness  was  inexcusable.  Reginald 
also  felt  the  stimulus  of  emulation  in  his  daily  studies ;  but  there 
was  no  want  of  generous  feeling  when  he  happened  to  be  sur- 
passed. Generosity  was  indeed  an  eminendy  conspicuous  part 
of  his  character,  not  only  as  a  boy,  but  in  every  period  and 
relation  of  after  life.  Elevated  by  his  intellectual  pursuits  and 
pleasures  above  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  school-boys,  he 
had  perhaps  the  less  difficulty  in  resigning  his  share  of  them 
whenever  a  competition  occurred.  Belf-denial  in  such  matters 
seemed  not  to  cost  him  an  effort,  and  I  do  not  recollect  an  occa- 
sion on  which  that  preference  of  self,  which,  till  subdued  by 
religion,  b  so  common  to  our  nature,  was  ever  evinced  by  him. 
Still,  though  of  an  unusually  mild  and  yielding  disposition,  he 
was  capable  of  being  roused  by  oppression,  and  of  making  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  it ;  and  I  well  remember  an  instance, 
when,  though  sure  of  being  worsted  in  the  conflict  by  the  supe- 


*  At  a  mach  later  period  he,  in  a  aniilar  maimer,  attrtcted  hb 
firteotoaromanoecrirhiso'wnoompoeitioiL    "TeUmastovyt^firomaDyofthelioBia 
cade,  waaimmrdiately  Ibltowed  by  long  and  ingenkma  hiitoriee>  which  the  Editar 
iiowUmentewarenotfii(mmfttedtop^per,lwtwwafcigottep  ahnoit  at  won  at  they 
itold. 

Vol.  I.— 2. 
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nor  strength  of  his  adversar}',  he  fought  manfully,  for  the  pnr« 
pose,  as  he  said,  of  teaching  his  opponent  that  tyranny  should 
not  be  practised  on  him  with  impunity. 

**  At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  a  reverence  for  every  thing 
sacred,  and  a  remarkable  purity  of  thought,  were  eminent  points 
m  his  character. 

"Though  many  of  his  school-fellows  were  habitually  profane 
and  licentious  in  their  conversation,  their  example  had  no  influ- 
ence on  him,  whilst  his  own  had  the  most  salutary  effect  on 
those  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  too  weak  to  resist  the 
torrent  of  vice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed." 

Of  the  progress  of  Reginald's  studies,  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
who  left  the  school  some  Uttle  time  before  his  own  removal  to 
college,  will  give  the  best  information.  His  reading  the  Bible 
was  not  interrupted  by  his  classical  pursuits.  At  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  invasbn  of  Egypt,  "The  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was 
the  subject  given  for  a  school  exercise  in  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  verses  which  he 
wrote  on  that  occasion,  and  which  he  the  following  year  desig- 
nated as  •*  The  Prophecy  of  Ishmael." 

THE  PROPHECY  OF  ISHMAEL. 

When  Buoni^arte  led  his  weary  train 

Through  the  parch'd  sands  of  Egypt's  thirsty  plain; 

Where  erst  around  the  Delta's  fertile  isle 

Flow'd  the  seven  daughters  of  the  silver  Nile, 

Now  chok'd  with  sand,  their  ancient  glory  fled, 

But  four  surviving,  mourn  their  sisters  dead; 

Where  even  fancy's  eye  can  hardly  trace 

The  lisdlen  splendour  of  the  Coptic  race ; 

Where  prostrate  lies,  midst  tangled  brakes  of  thorn. 

The  harp  that  once  spontaneous  hailed  the  mom : 

Where  Sesack's  obelisk  and  Isis'  bust, 

In  mingled  ruin  moulder  into  dust ; 

Where  still  the  p)rramids,  from  far  descried, 

Remain  the  monuments  of  regal  pride : 

While  through  these  scenes  the  Gallic  squadrons  sped. 

And  march'd  o'er  heaps  of  valiant  Arabs  dead ; 

While  yet  with  recent  victory  eUte, 

Onward  they  mov'd  in  military  state ; 
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From  the  roogli  rocks  that  border  Barca's  land, 
A  voice  unearthly  hailed  the  aflrighted  baud. 
High  on  a  hill  that  veiled  its  murky  brow 
In  clouds  and  frown'd  upon  the  plain  below, 
Still  fondly  watchful  o'er  his  children's  good, 
The  shade  of  Mecca's  mighty  founder  stood. 
Confess'd  he  stood,  known  by  his  dauntless  air, 
His  brow,  his  fillet,  and  his  length  of  hahr. 
And, "  Stay,  ye  fools,"  he  cried,  "  ye  madmen  stay, . 
Nor  further  prosecute  your  vent'rous  way. 
Of  S3rria's  sons  full  many  a  numerous  host 
Their  lives  amid  my  burning  sands  have  lost ; 
There,  led  by  Persia's  tyrant,  millions  fell, 
Nor  one  surviv'd  the  dismal  tale  to  telL 
There  first  was  check'd  the  Macedonian  might, 
Repuls'd  and  baffled  in  th'  unequal  ^ght : 
My  sons  a  barrier  set  to  Roman  pride, 
And  many  a  legion  by  their  arrows  died; 
And  now  shall  Gaul  with  conqn'ring  armies  oome? 
Gaul!  but  aprovince  of  defeated  Rome! 
<%all  she  expel,  though  far  renown'd  in  fight, 
The  sons  of  Ishmael  from  their  ancient  right? 
No,  no ;  from  me,  ye  robbers,  learn  your  fate, 
Lament  and  die,  return  is  now  too  late. 
Far,  far  from  Gaul,  full  many  a  soldier  brave 
Shall,  mid  these  rocks,  unpitied  find  a  grave : 
Still,  man  by  man,  shall  perish  all  your  power, 
And  what  the  sword  shall  spare  the  plague  dievour.'' 


During  the  summer  holidays,  when  Reginald  was  about  four- 
teen, his  mother  missed  her  "  Companion  to  the  Altar,"  and.  on 
inquiry  being  made^  he  brought  it  to  her,  saying,  that  he  had  had 
it  about  three  weeks,  and  had  spent  many  hours  in  reading  it ; 
that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  its  contents  and  thoroughly 
understood  them,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her 
to  the  Altar  on  the  next  Sacrament  Sunday,  to.  which  his  happy 
mother  consented  with  tears  of  joy  and  afiFection.  Who  can 
wonder  that  this  promising  child  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his 
parents,  whose  hearts  expanded  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  this,  the  choicest  of  His  boons ;  or  who  shall  esti- 
mate the  sorrows  of  her,  who  having  reared  this  treasure  from 
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infioicy  to  manhood,  had  watched  the  blossoming  of  those  open* 
ing  buds,  and  seen  them  bring  forth  fruits  of  heayenly  growth, 
b  left  to  weep  over  his  early  grave  !  Truly,  "  if  in  this  life  only 
we  had  hope,  then  were  we  most  miserable.** 

To  John  ThomUm,  E$q. 

Nc<udonf  Nop.  S,  1799. 

^'Dkah  Thornton, 

•*  Tow  account  of  your  mathematical  progress  quite  frightens 
me.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  have  in  that  particular  been  hor- 
ridly idle,  and  have  not  done  a  nngle  question  in  decimals  since 
the  holidays ;  nay,  I  donH  believe  I  could  find  my  book :  how- 
ever, I  am  resolved  to  set  about  it  to-day. 

**  In  Greek  I  go  on  in  the  old  train,  being  now  deep  engaged 
in  Longinus,  Prometheus  Vinct  and  ^e  Epistles  with  Locke's 
commentary  ;  besides  which,  I  read  the  **  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding"  for  two  hours  every  evening  after  I  have  finish- 
ed my  exercise.  Locke,  you  know,  I  used  to  think  very  stupid ; 
bat  I  have  now  quite  altered  my  opinion. 

*'Last  Tuesday,  as  being  the  5th  of  November,  was  cele- 
brated accordmgly  ;  but  as  cash  was  low,  and  weather  bad,  we 
made  a  very  poor  figure ;  the  ground  about  the  fire  was  a  per- 
fect mire,  so  that  W slipped  as  he  was  running  after  S , 

and  fell  head  over  heels  into  the  bonfire,  where  he  was  very  near 
enacting  Guy  Fawkes.  Mr.  Bristow  had  company  that  evening 
who  staid  all  night,  and  had  very  near  caused  another  war,  for 
as  they  breakfasted  early,  and  had  not  been  provided  for,  they 

eat  up  all  our  rolls,  and  the  horror  which  seized  W.  R ,  on 

learmng  that  he  was  to  breakfast  on  bread  and  butter,  was  little 
Aort  of  phrenzy.  I  had  more  to  say,  but  your  "  loves  of  the 
triangles**  stick  so  in  my  gizzard,  that  I  must  immediately  begin 
to  hunt  for  my  "  Tutor's  Assistant.**  How  long  this  whim  will 
keep  in  my  head  is  uncertain.  At  present  it  has  full  possession 
of  your  firiend  and  imitator, 

**  Reginald  Heber.** 
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To  John  ThonUon,^. 

Ntasdm,  FA.  M^  1800. 
«  «  «  «  « 

^  We  had  tolerably  pleasant  holidays ;  you  will  laugh  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  vmochffmX  like  myself,  was  drawn  into  a  party  to 
a  biJL  They  tfiought,  I  belieTe,  to  cure  me  of  my  antipathy  to 
that  kind  of  see-saw  motion,  but  they  have  not  succeeded ;  I 
dislike  balls  as  much  as  ever. 

**  I  believe  you  will  remember  young  Bowler  the  baker^  how 
be  used  always  to  read  in  his  cart  I  examined  his  books  some 
days  ago,  and  found  they  were  Yolney,  Yoltsdre,  and  Godwin. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  drculating  libraries." 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Neaadon,  Ptb.  96, 1800. 

**I>EAR  Thornton, 

**  Your  kind  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  though  it  re- 
lieved me  from  a  very  great  anxiety,  which  Payoud's  imperfect 
inteQigence  had  caused,  gave  me  the  sincerest  concern.  I,  how- 
ever, rejoice  most  heartily  to  find  you  are  doing  so  well,  and 
trust  that  your  recovery  will  be  as  rapid  as  your  iUness  was 
severe. 

**  I  am  now  eagerly  waiting  for  my  brother  Richard's  return 
to  England,  as  on  his  advice  wiU  depend  the  time  of  my  going. 
to  college,  and  the  choice  of  my  tutor.  I  should  wish  for  Har- 
pur,  vHiom  you  saw  at  Portsmouth.  You,  I  conclude,  will  be 
very  soon  setting  off  for  Cambridge ;  I  wish  Oxford  was  the 
place  of  your  destination  instead,  since  Surtees  is  going  from 

Christ  Church,  and  the  pursuits  and  inclinations  of  W and 

€ are  mmu  aliena  a  SccRvola  studus.    But  don't  tell  any 

body  I  think  so.  I  must,  therefore,  have  my  acquaintance  to 
make ;  but  in  this  my  brother's  introduction  will  no  doubt  be  of 
great  use  to  me.  By  what  I  hear,  I  conceive  you  are  very  lucky 
in  having  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Deahry  to  introduce  you  at  col- 
lege. You  win  laugh  at  me  for  talking  of  college  six  months 
before  my  time,  but  Tindimw  in  LaHum  is  the  principle  diat 
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rules  lis  all,  and  ^neas  talked  of  Italy  when  he  was  only  at 
Carthage. 

*'  I  remain,  dear  Thornton, 

"  Your  aifectionate  friend.^* 

The  ntjt  letter,  written  at  seventeen,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  a  youthful  and  ardent  spirit,  nor  from  errors 
which  subsequent  experience  taught  him  to  correct,  displays  the 
bent  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  when  em- 
ployed on  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  that  Church  of 
which  he  waa  to  become  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Neasdon,  June  2i^  1800. 

"Mr  Dear  Thornton, 

"  Your  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  was  an  agreeable 
answer  to  one  which  I  had  sent  off  that  very  morning.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  your  tour  has  been  pleasant,  and,  I  trust,  pro- 
fitable. I  fully  agree  with  you  respecting  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy.  Were  Queen  Anne's  bounty  better  regulated,  and 
were  it  ordered  that  every  clergyman  of  above  200/.  a  year 
should,  bona  fide,  pay  the  tenth  of  his  benefices  to  that,  or  some 
other  similar  institution,  and  so  on  in  such  an  ascending  scale  to 
the  largest  preferments  as  might  be  thought  right  and  equals 
much  of  this  evil,  and  all  its  attending  mbchiets  of  non-resi- 
dence, contempt  of  the  ministry,  &c.,  might,  I  think,  without 
inconvenience,  be  prevented.  This  it  is  thought  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Queen  Anne;  but  the  death  of  that  excellent  woman^ 
(for  I  am  tory  enough  to  think  very  highly  of  her)  and  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  followed,  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Church  which  I  fear  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
being  able  to  get  over.  The  arbitrary  suppression  of  eccle^s- 
tical  assemblies,  the  disuse  and  contempt  into  which  apostolical 
censure  and  penances  have  fallen,  and  the  number  of  (Chapels 
which,  though  many  of  them  are  served  by  episcopal  clergymen, 
are  yet  independent  of  their  spiritual  head,  the  bishop,  (and  con- 
sequently equally  schismatical  with  the  ephod  and  teraphim  of 
Micah,)  have,  as  you  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  stripped  the 
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Church  so  entirely  of  power,  and  rendered  it  in  every  thing  so 
dependent,  that  it  has  no  ability  to  help  itself  in  this  or  any  other 
point  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  Almighty  would  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  the  nursing  lathers  of  the  Church,  to  take  some  order 
for  the  comfort  of  her  ministers. 

^^I,  however,  am  rather  apt  to  regard  the  interference  of  tem^ 
poral  authority  in  these  matters  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  rulers 
of  this  world,  have  very  seldom  shown  themselves  friendly  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  Church.  If  we  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  the  times  of  the  reformation,  and  indeed  ever 
since,  we  shall  always  find  it  has  been  more  friendly  to  its  own 
avaricious  and  ambitious  projects,  than  to  consult  what  b  just 
and  pious.  Even  the  piety  of  an  Edward  could  not  prevent  his 
ministers  from  encreasing,  instead  of  rectifying  those  evils  of 
which  we  complain.  Besides,  I  really  do,  in  some  measure, 
doubt  whether  temporal  governors  may,  without  sacrilege,  med- 
die,  by  their  own  single  authority,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Whitgiflt,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  well  known  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Let  then  the  representatives  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  the  empire  be  convened,  and  by  their  advice  and  with  their 
consent,  let  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, as  guardians  of  the  laws,  take  order  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. But  this  the  present  temper  of  the  times  renders,  I  fear, 
improbable.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cry  the  Church  is  in 
danger ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  in  some  measure  better  off 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  Gk)d  for  what  we  enjoy ;  but  really,  when  we 
have  seen  a  bishop  refused  to  Virginia,  not  as  yet  dismembered, 
at  a  time  when  popery  had  been  established  in  Canada,  if  we 
compare  the  magnificent  temples,  nay,  even  convents  of  the  pa- 
pists in  England,  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  episcopa- 
lians in  Scotland,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it 
will  scarcely  appear  that  our  government  is  oter-ztaUmt  in  this 
cause. 

^*  I  thiidc  you  are  very  lucky  in  your  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Teignmouth ;  they  are  such  men,  as  you  have  deseribed  him, 
that  are  to  keep  us  fixmi  sinking.    Dr. I  have  beard  weH 
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spoken  of  before,  but  I  grieve  that,  as  you  tell  roe,  he  is  ne^ 
gent  even  of  the  mint  and  cummin  of  our  Church.  If  our  ec- 
clesiastical ordinances  are,  in  his  opinion,  lawful,  it  is  very  wrong 
in  him  to  disobey  his  superiors;  if  otherwise,  when  he  entered 
into  our  Church,  and  declared  his  assent  to  our  articles  and  li- 
tun;y,  he  has  committed  a  sin  which  I  fear,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  that  for  which  there  is  no  remission.  Perhaps  this  is 
going  a  little  too  far ;  but  it  is  dangerous  ground,  when  a  man 
declares  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  and  its  head,  that  he  is 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  join  a  society  whose  institutions  he 
thinks  unlawful.  Perhaps  you  may  have  been  misinformed,  or  I 
may  have  misunderstood  you.  I  sincerely  hope  so.  You  will, 
possibly,  think  that  I  stand  too  much  on  ceremonies  ;  but  you 
must  consider,  that  though  an  indifferent  ceremony  in  itself  is 
nothing,  yet  when  commanded  by  lawful  authority  it  must  be 
obeyed. 

"  As  to  those  who,  being  prevented  by  the  fear  of  poverty 
from  entering  into  orders,  set  up  a  high  place  of  their  own, 
I  think  we  have  no  great  loss  of  them  in  the  Church.  *  How 
can  a  man  preach,'  says  the  apostle,  meaning,  I  suppose,  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  minister,  ^  unless  he  be  sent  V  But 
how  can  he  prove  his  mission,  even  to  himself,  unless  it  be  con- 
firmed either  by  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  Church,  or  by 
miracles !  Even  our  Saviour  did  not  take  upon  Himself  his 
office  till  such  time  as  God  visibly  and  manifestly,  by  a  miracu- 
lous descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  Him  apart  for  this  work. 
*  This  honour  no  man  taketh  to  himself.'  As  for  those  poor 
wretches  whom  the  oratory  of  men  seduces  into  schism,  I  wish 
they  understood  the  excellent  distinction  you  made  between 
prayer  and  preaching  when  I  was  last  in  your  company ;  which 
sentiment  of  yours  corresponded  entirely  in  substance,  and 
almost  in  words,  with  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  fifth  book  of  my 
fiivourite  *  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.'  This  would  teach  them  not 
to  shun  our  Church  for  the  faults  of  its  ministers,  who,  however, 
if  they  preach  unsoundly,  or  if  they  are  entirely  insufficient, 
should  be  complained  of  to  their  governors ;  though  in  thb  case 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  that  the  treasures  of  Grod  are  some- 
times enclosed  in  earthen  vessels.    I  must  apologize  for  the 
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k&gth  of  my  letter,  and  also  obsenre  that  I  am  aware  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  the  world  would  condemn.'* 

To  John  Thomtoiiy  E^q. 

^*  Mt  Drar  Thornt«n» 

**  Your  last  letter  was  full  of  the  w<Hrst  news  you  could  have 
aent  me.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  iUness ;  pray  write 
to  me  soon  to  tell  me  bow  you  go  on ;  but  if  you  are  ill  don't 
hurry  yourself  but  make  your  serrant  send  me  a  line,  which 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  let  it  be  written  by  whom  it  tnay» 
provided  it  brings  favourable  intelligence, 

^  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  edging  still  farther  off  from  my 
haunts ;  but,  however,  what  are  fifty  or  one  huiidred  miles  to 
two  lads  with  affectionate  hearts  and  hardy  outsides  f  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxfi»t]  have,  as  I  believe,  a  mail  running  between 
them,  so  that  at  College  we  are  only  a  few  hours'  .drive  asun- 
der. Why  did  you  ask  me  if  I  was  at  Tunbridge  1  You  might 
as  well,  suppose  I  was  at  Botany  Bay,  or  Terra  de  JesO.  Tun- 
bridge, I  should  conceive,  would,  in  the'  present,  or  rather  late 
hot  weather,  be  the  death  of  any  tUng  but  a  salamander,  a 
coekney,  or  a  fine  lady.  Qtdd  Romm  fadam?  Catdiri  nacio. 
Vale  B^oyal  Abbey,  or  as  it  is  genei^ally,  or  at  least  frequently 
called,  the  Yale  Royal  of  Cheshire,  is  the  seat  of  our  relation^ 
Mr,  Chojhnondeley,  which  name  not  being  over  elassksal,  I  was 
obliged  to  speak  elliptieally.  I  have  been  a  little  interrupted  in 
my  Greek  hy  two  things ;  first,  the  examining  of  a  large  chest 
full  of  old  family  writings,  which  I  have  almost  got  through ; 
and,  seconiUy,  I  have  commenced  a  diligent  reperusal  of  the 
Okl  Testameoit,  which  I  trust  I  shall,  Deo  Jtivan^,  finish  before 
I  go  to  Oxford  In  the  course  of  last  week  I  read  as  fiur 
as  RutL  Excuse  the  irregularity  of  this  style  and  character  of 
mine,  for  the  illness  which  you  foretell  to  yourself  sticks  in  my 
throat,  and  confuses  a  head  which  is  never  one  of  the  deajresf* 

To  John  Tlumiion^  Esq. 

NeaacUmj  Augutt,  1600. 

^  Toa  will  tirink  me  veiy  nnpatient  when  I  again  write  to  ydu ; 
Vol.  I.— 3      . 
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but  you  must  conader,  that  as  I  have  less  to  do  or  think  of  tbin 
you  have,  (though  I  fag  as  hard  as  Bristow's  time  will  allo#r) 
I  am  the  more  eager  to  hear  from  you.  What  is  the  common 
opinion  in  your  neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of  the  harrest  9 
It  is  a  point  which  so  much  concerns  the  whole  empire,  I  may 
say  all  Europe,  that  I  have  been  very  anxious  in  inquiring  erery 
where  about  it,  and  general  reports  are,  I  think,  not  unfavour- 
able ;  though  as  the  harvest  will  undoubtedly  be  a  late  one,  the 
distress  for  a  month  or  two  longer  mtiII,  I  fear,  be  terrible.  It 
was  a  shocking  consideration,  which  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  ob>- 
senring  when  in  Yorkshire,  that  the  number  of  robberies  was 
very  great,  no  less  than  liiree  takii^  place  in  the  aeigtib(Nirhoo4 
of  Harrogate  during  my  stay  there,  and  that  ibod  alome  was 
stolen.  For  instance,  an  inn  there  was  broken  open,:  but  aH 
tiiat  was  taken  was  a  Joint  or  two  of  meat  That  want  must 
surely  be  dreadful,  which  would  brave  the  ^llows  to  obtain  a 
single  meal.  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you,  though  the  present 
scene  of  politics  has  fairly  succeeded  in  rousing  me  from  wtj 
former  inattention^  and  I  am  as  eager  after  a  newspaper  m 
*  e'er  a  politician  of  them  alt.' 

**  If  you  could  give  me  a  few  instructions  for  my  conduct 
at  first  going  to  College,  I  should  thank  you ;  for  though  I 
am  weU  provided  both  with  an  introducer  and  adviser  in  my 
brother,  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  too  on  tiie  subject .  . ; 
I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  building  which  I  passed  coning  from 
the  north,  vriiich  will  interest  you  as  much  as  it  did  me ;  I  could 
almost  have  pulled  off  my  hat  as  we  drove  by.  It  is  Sk  Isaac 
Newton^s  house  as  it  appears  from  the  north  road.  Though  I 
have  heard  it  taken  notice  of,  I  never  saw  any  print  or  drawing 
of  it.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  improve  upon 
my  sketch,  which,  though  from  memory,  is,  1  believe,  accurate, 
and  draw  it  yourself  on  a  large  scak,  as  I  hope  you  have  not 
entirely  n^lected  an  art  which  you  used  to  make  a  figure 
inhere*** 

To  John  ThomUmf  E$q. 

BodnM  BdO,  SepL  19, 1800. 

^'Touaskme  whatismy  plan<tf(^ratk>nsuimystiidiett  I 
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%m  afraid  that  I  have  of  late  a  good  deal  relaxed  from  my  former 
diKgence,  and  my  advances  in  Homer  and  algebra  are  not  equal 
to  what  I  hoped.  I  have,  however,  not  totally  neglected  these ; 
and  1  have  got  on  fast  in  Guicciardini  and  Machiavel,  and  at  my 
spare  hours  have  read  one  half  of  KnoUes'  History  of  the  Turks, 
which  you  know  Johnson  highly,^  and  I  think  deservedly,  com- 
mends. I,  for  my  own  part,  have  never  met  vnth  a  greater 
mass  c^  information,  or,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten, a  more  pleasing  style.  If  ever  you  should  meet  with  it,  if 
you  are  not  daunted  with  aihick  folio,  closely  printed,  you  ean 
scarcely  find  a  more  agreeable  companion  for  those  hours  in 
which  you  are  not  employed  in  other  ways.  Tou  will  laugh  at 
me  for  studying  Machiavel,  but  I  read  him  principally  for  the 
sake  of  his  style  ;  though  I  frankly  own  I  think  much  better  of 
him  than  the  generality  of  the  world  (who  probably  have  never 
read  hhn)  profess  to  do. 

I  «m  to  be  entered  at  Brazen  Nose  about  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  am  to  reside  immediately,  though  entrance  keeps  a 
term,  since  I  do  not  want  to  waste  my  time  any  longer.  I  am 
to  have  a  private  tutor,  which  I  am  very  glad  of.  It  is,  I  believe, 
principally  a  contrivance  to  keep  me  out  of  drinking  parties, 
and  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  reading  to  another  person  in- 
stead of  to  myself.  Tour  observation  on  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matics recalled  to  my  mind  what  I  once  said  to  you  at  Neasdon, 
and  in  which  you  agreed  with  me,  that,  since  perfection  was  not 
to  be  expected,  how  fortunate  it  was  that,  of  the  two  greatest 
universities  in  the  world,  the  one  should  have  applied  its  princi- 
pal powers  to  those  sciences  which  iBschylus  calls  Mfirr^t^ 
;and  the  other  should  have  followed  the  no  less  necessary  or 
splendid  pursuits  of  the  civil  law,  logic,  theology,  and  the  clas- 
incs.  I  assure  you,  however,  I  intend  to  pursue  mathematics 
with  diligence.  Though  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  even 
a  Pisgah  view  of  the  lands  of  Mathesis,  jet  the  finuts  which  you 
liave  reaped  there  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  me  to  the  conquest 
Te  Duee,  Cmar. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

<*  Reginald  Heber.'' 
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To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

«...*'  I  am  well  pleased  to  find,  by  your  Hist  Eccl.  Wei* 
lens,  these  young  clergymen  so  well  cleared.  You  may  remem- 
ber what  my  opinion  has  always  been  respecting  extempore 
preaching ;  that  it  is,  in  particular  cases,  not  only  a  legal,  but 
«ven  a  laudable  practice :  and  you  have  clearly,  I  think,  made 

out  that  Dr.  P ^'s  is  one  of  those  cases.    The  interests  of 

the  majority  ought  certainly  to  be  preferred.  However,  in  a 
matter  of  such  infinite  importance.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  bigotted  minority  were  by  some  means  or  other  *  pulled 
olit  of  the  fire.'  If  the  entreaties  of  the  Church  will  not  avail, 
might  not  its  censures  be  tried  t  This,  you  will  say,  is  high 
Church  doctrine,  and  I  will  acknowledge  it  is  not  very  conform- 
able to  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  but,  I  hope,  not  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  Christianity* 

"  Have  you  been  much  out  a  huntmg  lately  %  D.  seemed  to 
thin^,  I  remember,  that  Nimrod  was  a  mere  type  of  you,  and 
used  to  «hake  his  wise  head  when  ytm  talked  of  a  leap.  He  had 
,  once  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with  me,  and  said  hunt- 
ing encouraged  vice.  I  had  recourse  to  mythology,  and  told 
Urn  the  chaste  Hippolytus  was  a  hunter,  which  satisfied  him. 
My  reason  for  addng  you  if  you  are  keen  after  it  now,  is  because 
I  conclude  you  read  the  less  the  more  you  hunt,  so  that  I  may 
have  more  chance  of  overtaking  you  in  mathematics.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  employed  in  reading  the  dusty  volumes  of  the 
old  polemic  writers,  which,  with  my  Italian,  leave  me  not  much 
time  for  mathematics.  My  progress  in  algebra,  though  I  do 
sometimes  play  at  it,  has  been  exceedingly  trifling.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  it. 

**  I  was  much  entertained  with  the  battle  of  the  Cloisters . '.  . ; 
your  retreat  was  certainly  tout  U  fait  h  propos.  Tour  courage 
and  ccmduct  in  this  holy  toar,  may  set  you  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Roland,  Astolfo,  or  even  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  oi 
whom,  smce  he  conquered  an  ancestor  of  mine,  (Colebrand,) 
mrntneceasarUy  have  been  a  wonderful  hero.'* 
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To  John  Thxmiton,  Esq. 

Malpai,  October,  I8OO1 

**  I  «till  remain  here  though  term  is  begun,  and  I  shall  nfot,  I 
think,  go  to  Oxford  before  the  end  of  the  month.  M^  brother 
is  so  kind  as  to  promise,  if  possible,  to  meet  me  there.  This 
will  of  coarse  be  much  iliore  agreeable,  though  I  have  already 
been  introduced  to  many  Brazen  Nose  men.  The  college  is  so 
superabundantly  full  that  rooms  are  no  where  to  be  procured. 
I  am  much  amused  with  the  preparations  I  see  making  for'  fur- 
nishing ine  with  household  stuff,  such  as  table-cloths,  sheets,  &c. 
&c. ;  it  is  surely  a  luxurious  age  when  a  boy  of  seventeen  re- 
quires so  much  fuss  to  fit  lum  out.  I  have  been  a  much  gayer 
feUow  than  usual  of  late,  having  been  at  a  race,  and  alio  at^ 
what  I  never  saw  before,  a  masquerade.  This  catalogue  of 
jaunts,  though  not  much  perhaps  for  a  giri,  has  been  a  great 
deal  for  me,  and  has  indeed  quite  satisfied  me.  If  these  things 
«re  so  little  interesting  even  while  they  have  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, I  think  I  shall  care  very  little  indeed  for  them  when  that 
IS  worn  ofil  The  masquerade  was  not  so  entertaining  as  I 
expected.  There  certainly  were  some  characters  well  kept  up, 
but  the  most  p^rt  behaved  exactly  as  if  they  were  barefaced.  It 
was  given  by  Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  and  though  certainly  much 
tnferic»r  in  splendour  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley's  ball,  was  very  weD 
conducted.  Sat  de  nugis^  od  seria  ref>erto.  My  studies  go  on 
as  usual.  Machiavel  I  rather  admire  more  than  at  first  My 
Greek  studies  mil  be  soon,  I  fear,  graoeUedy  if  I  continue  at 
home.  My  brother  particularly  recommends  me  to  attend  the 
public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mathematics  at  Oxford,  as  he 
says,  they  are  at  present  very  clever. 

^  We  have  some  tumults  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  Stafford- 
shire the  mob  proceeded  to  domiciliary  visits  with  halters  and 
agreements,  forcing  the  farmers  to  the  alternative.  All  is  how- 
ever quiet  at  present" 

To  John  Thamtonj  Eiq. 

(hford,  Nov.  11,  180a 

"  I  have  had  so  few  letters  fix>m  my  fiiends  at  Neasdon,  that 
I  can  give  you  no  news  of  themu ...  I  have  advised  them  to  ab- 
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Stain  from  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of  Norember,  and  again 
pressed  the  Rumford  soup  plan,  which  I  wished  to  bring  about 
last  year ;  how  they  have  determined  I  know  not . . . 

^M  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  settled  to  your  mind  at  Cam« 
bridge.  My  experience  of  Oxford  has  been  so  short,  that  I  am 
no  very  competent  judge ;  but  the  little  I  have  seen  of  it  is  cer- 
tainly what  would  give  me  a  very  faTOuraUe  opinion  of  Oxford 
in  general,  and  Brazen  Nose  in  particular.  I  have  got  through 
all  the  formalities  of  examination,  matriculation,  and  all  other 
— ations  that  are  necessary.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
able,  for  the  present,  to  borrow  rery  decent  rooms,  and  hare 
hopes  of  still  better  for  my  own  next  term.  As  to  the  plan  of 
my  studies  I  really  know  as  yet  nothing  about  the  matter :  that 
is  to  be  settled  to-morrow.  My  father  and  mother  came  up  with 
me  here,  and  go  away  to-morrow.  I  was  in  great  hopes  that 
my  brother  would  hare  been  able  to  meet  me,  and  still  expect 
him  daily.  My  acquaintances  lie  quite  differently  from  yours. 
1,  indeed,  know  several  of  the  fellows,  the  senior  proctor,  the 
bidiop,*  &c.  but  they  are  great  mm  and  not  given  to  associate 
with  freshmen  and  commoners ;  so  that  I  believe  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them  will  be  only  bows.  ^  Mr.  Hugh  Cholmondeleyf 
indeed  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  has  taken  much  trouble 
in  getting  me  settled  in  my  rooms,  as  my  tutor  is  out  of  the  way. 
To  him  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  few  acquaintance  I  have, 
who  fflre  mostly  Cheshire  men.  The  bishop  cautioned  me  very 
strongly  agamst  too  nimierous  an  acquaintance ;  it  is  a  thing  I 
certmly  would  not  court.  I  am  almost  entirely  ^mthout  books ; 
my  own  are  as  yet  at  Neasdon.  Mr.  Cholmondeley  has,  how- 
ever, very  good  naturedly  offered  to  lend  me  any  thing  I  want» 
that  he  has  got  in  an  excellent  library. ...  I  have  been  just  this 
inistant  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  my 
brother  Richard.  He  only  staid  an  instant  and  set  off  to  the 
King's  Anns,  to  my  father  and  mother.  I  would  fain  have  gone 
with  him ;  but  it  is  past  nine  and  the  gates  are  shut*' 


*  Dr.  VVOfiam  CletYer,  Bidiop  of  Chester,  Principal  of  Bnaen  Nose.— Ed. 
t  SubeeqaenUj  Dean  of  Chests.— Eo. 
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Reginald  Heber  was  entered  in  November,  1800,  at  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford,  of  wbicb  his  father  had  been,  his  elder 
brother  was  then,  and  his  younger  brother  afterwards  became  a 
fellow.  As  his  education  had  been  private,  he  came  to  the  uni* 
verdty  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  an  entirely  new  ac- 
quaintance to  form ;  his  abilities  were  known  only  to  a  few,  but 
his  talents  for  coufersation  and  literature  soon  introduced  him 
to  a  circle  so  large  as  to  endanger  the  future  career  of  a  roan  of 
meaner  aspirations^  or  who  had  a  less  ardent  thirst  for  kno#*- 
ledge.  He  never  allowed  his  hours  of  study  to  be  abridged  by 
his  evemng  parties,  but  would  often  tie  a  wet  cloth  rotind  his 
head  to  keep  oflf  the  approach  of  sleep.  In  bis  first  year  at  col- 
lege he  gained  tl^  university  prize  for  Latin  verse,  by  his 
^^  Carmen  Secularcj^  a  poem  on  the  commencement  of  the  new 
century,  which  gave  that  bright  promise  of  success  wbich  his 
future  academical  career  so  well  fulfilled.  The.extra<^ts  whidh 
follow  are  from  letters  written  during  the  early  part  of  his  leti^ 
dence  at  Oxford. 

To  John  Thomtony  Eiq. 

Oxford,  Jan,  l^,\mi. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend^  for  your 
kind  invitation  to  Cambridge,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  accept  it  I  have,  however,  been  so  completely  en«- 
gaged,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so,  that  an  absence,  however 
short,  from  college,  will  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  inconvenience.  Our  meeting^must  then  be  deferred  till  after 
tins  term,  when  I  hope  we  shall  both  of  us  be  in  town. 

**  I  write  under  the  bondage  of  a  very  severe  cold,  which  I 
caught  by  getting  out  of  bed  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  see  the 
celebration  of  the  famous  All  Souls'  mallard  feast.  All  Souls  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Ratcli£fe  square  to  Brazen  Nose,  so  that 
thdr  battlements  are  in  some  d^^ree  commanded  by  my  garret 
I  had  thus  a  fidl  view  of  the  Lord'J\iaUard  and  about  forty  fel- 
k>ws»  in  a  kind  of  procession  on  the  library  roo^  widi  inunense 
lighted  torches^  which  had  a  smgular  eflfect  I  know  not  if  their 
OTipes  were  overlooked  by  any  uninitiated  eyes  except  my  own; 
bot  I  am  sue  dMt  aU  wlio  h^l  the  gift  of  beaing*  witUahalf  a 
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24  ALL  80ULS  MALLARD  FEAf  T. 

imle,  mnst  have  been  awakened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  j 
thundered  their  chorus,  ^  O  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward.'  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  knj  similar  strange  customs  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  that,  perhaps,  such  ceremonies  as  the  All  Souls'  mal- 
lard, the  Queen's  Boar's  head,  &c.  will  strike  you  as  more  ab- 
surd than  they  do  an  Oxford  man ;  but  I  own  I  am  of  opimon  that 
these  remnants  of  Gothicism,  tend  yery  much  to  keep  us  in  a 
sound  consistent  track ;  and  that  one  cause  of  the  declenision  of 
the  foreign  universities,  wits  their  compliance,  in  such  points  aa 
these,  with  the  variation  of  manners. 

"  I  have  got  into  a  habit  of  tolerably  early  rising,  which  I  in- 
tend to  adhere  to ;  the  plan  is  that  another  man,  who  has  beeii 
my  ccimpanion  in  the  course  of  mathematics  which  I  have  gone 
through,  haJs  agreed  to  read  with  me  every  morning  from  six  till 
chapel,  by'  which  scheme  we  gain  two  Hours  of  the  best  part  of 
ihe  whole  day.  This  system  must,  however,  be  altered  when 
chapel  begins  at  six,  which  it  does  in  summer.  I  do  not  find 
**  Euclid  de  novo^  so  irksome  as  your  friend  used  to  think. 
Though  mathematics  will  never  be  the  great  rallying  point  of  my 
studies,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  and  that 
philosophy  which  depends  on  them.  My  class-fellow  is  agreea- 
ble and  remarkably  clever;  though  only  sixteen,  his.  acquire- 
ments and  understanding  are  inferior  to  few  in  the  college.  H^ 
is  at  present  a  kind  of  tutor  to  a  man  at .  least  five  years  his  se^ ' 
nior.  Some  traits  in  his  manner  and  character  have,  I  sometimes 
fancy,  an  imperfect  resemblance  to  you ;  and,  while  they  make 
me  still  fonder  of  him,  serve  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  only  cause 
I  have  to  regret  that  there  are  two  separate  Universities  in  Eng^ 
land. 

*^  Term  commences  next  Saturday,  or  at  least  the  men  come 
up  then,  as,  strictly  speakii^,  it  begah  yesterday." 

To  John  ThomUmy  Eiq. 

^  Notwithstandmg  the  miseriea  of  £dh)wsbips  on  which  yon 
deacant,  I  should  like  very  well  io  have  one.  I  cannot,  indeed^ 
conceive  how  an  excellent  society,  good  rooms,  and  the  finest 
tttuation  for  study  in  the  world,  can  have  that  elect  m  benumb* 
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ing  the  fiiculties  which  you  ascribe  to  it  There  wiD,  no  doubti 
be  many  illiberal  men  in  these  sort  of  societies ;  but  I  fear  those 
men  would  have  been  still  less  gentlemen  than  they  are  at  pre* 
sent,  had  it :  fe  society.    I 

was  much  ei  i  account  you 

gave  of  time  beef  of  yester- 

day is  succe  ir  words  when 

you  show  m  euss  their  time* 

You,  indeed.  i  sumptuously 

every  day  at  the  fellows'  table,  would  have  more  reason  to  reckon 
by  meals  than  I  should ;  for  the  dinners  we  get  here,  at  least 
the  commoners,  (for  the  gentlemen  commoners  have  a  table  to 
themselves,  and  fare  very  well,)  are  the  most  beastly  things  that 
ever  graced  the  table  of  a  poor-house  or  house  of  correction.  I 
write  this  letter  in  a  very  ill  humour  at  some  circumstances  I 
happen  to  be  engaged  in,  which  are  as  follows  : — It  is  thought 
expedient  that,  as  I  principally  feel  myself  deficient  in  mathema« 
tics,  I  should  stay  in  Oxford  during  this  next  vacation,  in  order 
to  go  through  a  course  of  lectures  with  the  mathematical  pro-* 
fessor.  This  is  certainly  very  much  for  a  man's  interest,  but  it 
will  be  very  dull5 1  fear,  as  few  Brazen  Nose  men  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  will  stay.  If  you  could  contrive  to  take  the  op« 
portunity  of  this  vacation  at  once  to  see  Oxford,  and  make  an  old 
school-fellow  perfectly  happy  by  your  company  for  a  day  or  two^ 
I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  should  be.  If  you  conveniently  can, 
pray  do  come.     *  Per  hoc  inane  purpurm  decus  precor*^ 

*^  I  have  fagged  pretty  hard  since  I  have  been  here,  on  a  per« 
fectly  different  plan,  however,  from  my  Neasdon  studies*  I  was 
very  closely  engaged  last  week  with  a  copy  of  verses,  as  you 
will  believe,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  literally  had  no  time  to  shave, 
insomuch  that  my  beard  was  as  long  and  hoary  as  that  of  his 
majesty  the  erl  king.  I  succeeded  tolerably  well  in 'my  verses, 
and  had  to  read  them  in  hall ;  the  most  nervous  ceremony  I  ever 
went  through. 

"  I  agree  with  you  on  the  subject  of  that  fabled  academical 
leisure.  We  are,  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  the  economy  of 
time,  perfect  Cartesians ;  we  adnnt  of  no  vacuum.   I  have  beea. 

Vol.  I. — i. 
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through  my  Cheshire  connexions  and  the  long  residence  of  my 
brother^  introduced  to  a  great  many  people ;  and  this  has,  of 
course,  produced  very  numerous  parties,  but  I  assure  you,  I 
shall  preserve  my  character  for  sobriety  ;  no  man  is  obliged  to 
drink  more  than  he  pleases,  nor  have  I  seen  any  of  that  spirit  of 
playing  tricks  on  freshmen  which  we  are  told  were  usuad  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  at  the  universities. 

"  Vale — si  possis,  veni. 

"  You  seem  not  much  to  like  the  concerts  at  Cambridge.  I 
very  much  approve  of  ours  here,  both  as  it  is  a  rational  scholar- 
like amusement,  and  as  it  affords  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  from  the 
bottle.'' 

On  the  back  of  one  of  Reginald  Heber's  early  college  exer- 
cises is  written  the  following  fragment  on  alchemy. 


So  fares  the  sage,  whose  mystic  labours  try 
The  thorny  paths  of  faded  alchemy. 
Time,  loll,  and  prayer,  to  aid  the  work  conspire, 
And  the  keen  jaws  of  dross-devouring  fire. 
In  one  dim  pile  discordant  embers  blaze. 
And  stars  of  adverse  influence  join  their  rays; 
Till  every  rite  perform'd,  and  labour  sped, 
When  the  clear  furnace  dawns  with  sacred  red, 
From  forth  the  genial  warmth  and  teeming  mould, 
The  bright-winged  radiance  bursts  of  mfant  gold. 

in  one  of  the  vacations  he  wrote  the  foUowing  imitation  of  a 
song,  said  to  have  been  composed' by  Robert,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, during  his  confinement  in  Cardiff  Castle,  addressed  to  an 
oak  which  grew  in  an  ancient  encampment  within  sight  of  his 
windows. 

Oak,  that  stately  and  alone 
On  the  war-worn  mound  hast  grown, 
The  blood  of  man  thy  sapling  fed. 
And  dyed  thy  tender  root  m  red ; 
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Woe  to  the  feast  where  foes  combine, 
Woe  to  the  strife  of  words  and  wine ! 

Oak,  thou  hast  sprung  for  many  a  year, 
'Mid  whisp'ring  rye-grass  taU  and  sear. 
The  coarse  rank  herb,  which  seems  to  show 
That  bones  unbless'd  are  laid  below ; 

Woe  to  the  sword  that  hates  its  sheath, 

Woe  to  th'  unholy  trade  of  death ! 

Oak,  from  the  mountain's  airy  brow 
Thou  view'st  the  subject  woods  below, 
And  merchants  hail  the  well-known  tree, 
Returning  o'er  the  Severn  sea. 

Woe,  woe  to  him  whose  birth  is  high. 

For  peril  waits  on  royalty! 

Now  storms  have  bent  thee  to  the  ground. 

And  envious  ivy  clips  thee  round ; 

And  shepherd  hinds  in  wanton  play  , 

Have  stripped  thy  needful  bark  away ; 
Woe  to  the  man  whose  foes  are  strong, 
Thrice  woe  to  him  who  Uves  too  long ! 

To  John  ThomtOThf  Esq. 

Oxford,  1803. 

**  My  Dear  Friend, 

"  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  cauf  es  that  pre- 
vented me  from  answering  your's  immediately.  I  was  at  that 
time  in  all  ihe  perplexity  of  forming  a  plan  for  a  long  poemy  and 
turning  over  the  bad  Latin  and  tedious  descriptions  of  Reland 
and  Cotoricus.  In  the  middle  of  this  pursuit,  I  was  interrupted 
by  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  influenza,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps tended  greatly  to  keeping  your  letter  in  my  thoughts,  inca^ 
pacitated  me  from  writing  at  all,  as  I  could  seldom  bear  to  sit 
up,  my  head  and  body  ached  so  much.  After  my  recovery  the 
time  was  so  short,  and  the  business  so  pressing,  that  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  postponed  writing  to  you,  among  the  rest  of 
tiie  pleasures  which  l"  gave  up,  till  I  should  have  completed  the 
copy.  This  was  accordingly  ^ven  in  on  Monday  night  I 
know  not  whether  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  it  is  a  sort  of  prize 
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extnuntSnarj  for  &iglbh  verses, — the  subject,  Palestine.  I  was 
not  aware  till  yesterday  that  the  same  subject  had  been  some 
time  since  given  for  the  Seatpnian  prize.  I  think  it  on  the  whole 
a  fine  one,  as  it  will  admit  of  much  fancy  and  many  sublime 
ideas,  I  know  not  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  made  exclu<- 
sively  sacred  or  not  Many  men  whom  I  have  talked  with, 
seem  inclined  to  have  made  it  so ;  but  I  have  an  utter  dislike  to 
clothing  sacred  subjects  in  verse,  unless  it  be  done  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  Scriptural  language,  and  introduced  with  great  deli* 
cacy.  I  could  not  refrain,  however,  from  mentiomng  and  rather 
enlarging  on  the  Messiah  and  the  last  triumphs  of  Judea.  The 
historical  facts  of  Scripture,  I,  of  course,  made  great  use  of,  as 
well  as  of  the  crusades,  siege  of  Acre,  and  other  pieces  of  mo« 
dem  story.  My  brother,  my  tutor,*  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  the 
author  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  whom  I  have  no  doubt  you 
know  by  name,  if  not  personally,  give  me  strong  hopes,  and  I 
am,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope,  pretty  well  prepared  for  a  disap- 
pointment. Whether  the  event  be  favourable  or  otherwise,  I 
shall  know  in  about  ten  days,  and  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
my  victory  or  defeat 

'M  am  so  much  agitated  about  the  news  of  war,  that  I  can* 
not  help,  contrary  to  my  general  practice,  adverting  to  politics, 
and  congratulating  you  on  the  hopes  that,  as  good  springs  out 
of  evil,  this  public  confusion  may  terminate  by  cashiering  our 
present  mfaustry.*' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1803  that  Regmald  Heber  wrote 
**  Palestine."  In  the  course  of  its  composition.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  happened  to  breakfast  with  him  one  morning,  together 
with  his  brother  and  one  or  two  friends,  previous  to  their  joinmg 
a  purty  of  pleasure  to  Blenheim.  **  Palestine"  became  the  sub* 
ject  of  conversation,  and  the  poem  was  produced  and  read.  Sir 
Walter,  to  whom  the  editor  is  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  said, 
'^  You  have  omitted  one  striking  circumstance  in  your  account 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  that  no  tools  were  used  in  its 
erection."  Regmald  retired  from  the  breakfast  table  to  a  comer 


9  Tbt  Rer.  T.  8»  Smyth,  now  rector  of  St.  Amt^  CorawtO. 
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EECITATION  OF  **  PALESTINE."  S9 

of  die  room,  and  before  the  party  separated,  produced  the  beau- 
tiful lines  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  poem,*  and  which  were 
at  a  subsequent  period,  and  alas !  on  a  far  different  occasion, 
quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey,  as  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  trusted  the  Church  of  Asia  would  arise,  and  in 
winch  the  friend  he  th^n  mourned,  was  so  admirably  qualified  to 
foster  its  growth-f  On  mounting  the  rostrum  to  recite  his  poem, 
Reginald  Heber  was  struck  by  seeing  two  young  ladies,  of 
Jewish  extraction^  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre. 
The  recollection  of  some  lines  winch  reflect  severely  on  their 
nation  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  spare  their 
feelings  by  softening  the  passage  wWch  he  feared  would  give 
them  pain,  as  he  proceeded ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  communis 
cate  this  intention  to  his  brother,  who  was  sitting  behind  hun  as 
prompter,  and  who,  on  the  attempt  being  made,  immediately 
checked  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  recite  the  lines  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

The  success  which  attended  this  prize  poem  has  been  unpar- 
alleled in  its  class ;  universally  read  at  the  time,  by  many  com- 
mitted to  memory,  it  has  retsdned  its  place  among  the  higher 
poetical  compositions  of 
immortalized  by  the  gei 
Oxford4     The  eflect  v 
duced  was  afiiectingly  c 
in  the  speech  already  i 
eloquent  contemporary, 
years.  § 

"  None  who  heard  Reginald  Heber  recite  his  *  Palestine'  hi 
that  magnificent  theatre,  will  ever  forget  his  appearance — so  in- 
teresting and  impressive.     It  was  known  that  his  old  father  was 


*  No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderooB  axes  rung, 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence! 
t  Vide  Appendix,  for  Sir  C.  R  Grey's  speech  at  Calcutta, 
t  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Welch  by  Dr.  Owen  Pugh ;  who  had,  pre^i- 
oosly,  translated  the  Paradise  Lost  into  the  same  language, 
f  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  NoTember,  1827. 
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somewhere  sitting  among  the  crowded  audience,  when  his  uni- 
versally admired  son  ascended  the  rostrum ;  and  we  have  heard 
that  the  sudden  thunder  of  applause  which  then  arose  so  shook 
his  frame,  weak  and  wasted  by  long  illness,  that  he  never  reco- 
vered it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  died  of  the  joy  dearest  to  a 
parent's  heart.*  Reginald  Heber's  recitation,  like  tliat  of  all 
poets  whom  we  have  heard  recite,  was  altogether  untrammelled 


♦  There  is  no  truth  in  this  story ;  but  an  error  cannot  be  regretted  which  haa 
given  occasion  to  the  following  lines,  by  Miss  Jcrmyn,  published  in  one  of  the  An- 
nuals for  1829. 

ON  THE  RECITATION  OP  PALESTINE. 

Hush'd  was  the  busy  hum ;  nor  voice  nor  sound 
Through  the  vast  concourse,  mark'd  tho'momcnt  near ; 

A  deep  and  holy  silence  breath'd  around, 
And  mute  attention  fix'd  the  list'niiig  ear : 
* 

When  from  the  rostrum  burst  the  hallow'd  strain, 

.  And  Heber,  kindling  with  poetic  fire, 

Stood  'mid  the  gazing  and  expectant  train, 
And  woke  to  eloquence  his  sacred  lyre. 

The  youthful  student,  with  emphatic  tone, 

(His  lofty  subject  on  his  mind  imprcss'd,) 
With  grace  and  energy  unrivall'd  shone. 

And  rous'd  devotion  in  each  thoughtless  breast 

He  sang  of  Palestine — that  holy  land, 

Where  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  warrior  brave, 
The  cross  in  triumph  planting  on  its  stnuid, 

Beneath  its  banners  sought  a  glorious  grave. 

He  sang  of  Calvarj'',  of  his  Saviour  sang, 

Of  the  rich  mercies  of  redeeming  love ; 
When  through  the  crowd  spontaneous  plaudits  rang. 

Breathing  a  foretaste  of  rewards  above. 

What  means  that  stifled  sob,  that  groan  of  joy  1 

Why  fall  those  tears  upon  the  furrow'd  cheek  1 
The  aged  lather  hears  his  darling  boy. 

And  sobs  and  tears  alone  his  feelings  speak. 

From  his  full  heart  the  tide  of  rapture  flows ; 

In  vain  to  stem  its  rapid  course  he  tries ; 
He  hears  the  applauding  shouts,  the  solemn  close, 

And,  sinking  ftom  excess  of  joy,  he  dies ! 
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by  the  critical  laws  of  elocution,  which  were  not  set  at  defiance, 
but  either  by  the  poet  unknown  or  forgotten  ;  and  there  was  a 
charm  in  his  somewhat  melancholy  voice,  that  occasionally  fal- 
tered, less  from  a  feeling  of  the  solemnity  and  even  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  conspicuous  object — 
though  that  feeling  did  suffuse  his  pale,  ingenuous,  and  animated 
countenance — than  from  the  deeply  felt  sanctity  of  his  object, 
comprehending  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  Grod's  revelations  to 
man.  As  his  voice  grew  bolder  and  more  sonorous  in  the  hush, 
the  audience  felt  that  this  was  not  the  mere  display  of  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  a  clever  youth,  the  accidental  triumph  of  an  accom- 
plished versifier  over  his  compeers,  in  the  dexterity  of  scholar- 
ship, which  is  all  that  can  generally  be  truly  said  of  such  exhi- 
bitions,— ^but  that  here  was  a  poet  indeed,  not  only  of  bright 
promise,  but  of  high  achievement,— one  whose  name  was  al- 
ready written  in  the  roll  of  the  immortals.  And  that  feeling, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  share  of  the  boundless  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  poem  was  listened  to,  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  *  genius  loci^  has  been  since  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  that  has  placed  *  Palestine'  at  the  very  head 
of  the  poetry  on  divine  subjects  of  this  age.  It  is  now  incorpo- 
rated for  ever  with  the  poetry  of  England." 

When  Reginald  Heber  returned  from  the  theatre,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  with  every  hand  stretched  out  to  congratulate, 
and  every  voice  raised  to  praise  him,  he  withdrew  from  the  cir- 
cle ;  and  his  mother,  who  impatient  of  his  absence,  went  to 
look  for  him,  found  him  in  his  room  on  his  knees,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  not  so  much  for  the  talents  which  had,  on  that  day, 
raised  him  to  honour,  but  that  those  talents  had  enabled  him  to 
bestow  unmixed  happiness  on  his  parents.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture what,  with  these  feelings  of  piety  and  filial  affection, 
must  have  been  the  tone  of  the  letter  written  on  this  occasion  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  its  accidental 
loss.  Had  he  possessed  a  mind  less  fortified  by  Christian  hu- 
mility, the  praises  which  were  now  showered  on  him  might  have 
produced  dangerous  effects ;  but  the  tone  of  his  character  never 
varied ;  at  college  and  through  life,  though  distinguished  by  great 
cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  he  retained  that  sobriety 
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of  mind  which  had  marked  his  childhood,  and  he  attracted  not 
only  the  admiration,  hut  the  love  of  his  cotemporaries ;  for,  be- 
sides that  great  superiority  seems  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach 
of  envy,  his  talents  were  accompanied  with  so  much  modesty 
and  kindness,  that  the  laurels  which  he  won  could  not  be  viewed 
with  jealousy,  even  by  those  whose  exertions  in  the  same  race 
had  failed  of  success. 

Reginald  Heber  was  always  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
ideas,  and  early  in  life  he  was  known  hastily  to  close  a  book  from 
something  meeting  his  eye  winch  his  heart  shunned.  One  who 
knew  him  well,  and  had  been  his  companion  in  his  gayest  and 
most  unreserved  hours,  used  to  say,  "  that  if  his  heart  had  no 
other  covering  than  a  glass,  its  thoughts  were  so  pure,  no  one 
need  fear  to  read  them."  And  his  conversation  evinced  the  de- 
licacy of  his  mind.  His  innocent  gaiety,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote,  the  information  on  almost  every  subject  which 
his  extensive  reading  and  his  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  for- 
ward, made  him  the  pride  of  his  family,  the  delight  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  pattern  by  which  his  younger  friends  strive 
to  form  themselves. 

On  his  return  to  Malpas  m  1803,  for  the  long  vacation,  Regi- 
nald Heber  found  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  forming  volun- 
teer corps  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  At  the  request  of  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  his  father's,  Mr.  Dod,  of  Edge,  who 
had  just  raised  a  body  of  infantry,  he  wrote,  when  sitting  round 
the  tea-table,  in  the  evening  with  his  family,  the  following  stan- 
zas, to  be  sung  at  the  meeting  of  the  corps  the  following  morning* 

HONOUR  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

Swell,  swell  the  shrill  trumpet  clear  sounding  afar, 

Our  sabres  flash  splendour  around, 
For  freedom  has  summon'd  her  sons  to  the  war. 

Nor  Britain  has  shrunk  from  the  sound. 

Let  plunder's  vile  thirst  the  mvaders  mflame, 

Let  slaves  for  their  wages  be  bold, 
l^all  valour  the  harvest  of  avarice  claim  7 

Shall  Britons  be  bartered  for  gold  ? 
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No !  free  be  our  aid,  independent  our  might, 

Proud  honour  our  guerdon  alone ; 
Unhired  be  the  hand  we  raise  in  the  fight, 

The  sword  that  we  brandish  our  own. 

Still  all  that  we  love  to  our  thoughts  shall  succeed, 

Their  image  each  labour  shall  cheer, 
For  them  we  will  conquer— for  them  we  will  bleed, 
^  And  our  pay  be  a  smile  or  a  tear!  * 

And  oh !  if  returning  triumphant  we  move, 

Or  sink  on  the  land  that  we  save, 
Oh !  blest  by  his  country,  his  kindred,  his  love, 

How  vast  the  reward  of  the  brave ! 

To  John  ThorrUony  Esq. 

1801 

**  Palestine  I  have  not  published ;  but  if  you  will  accept  a 
copy,  I  have  desired  my  brother  to  leave  it  in  St.  James's  Square. 
I  hope  your  military  career  is  prosperous.  I  have  myself  been 
pretty  similarly  employed,  together  with  Heber,  who  has  had 
great  success  in  raising  a  corps  of  infantry  on  my  father's  estate. 
All  here  are  furiously  loyal,  and  my  brother  has  found  more  dif- 
ficulty in  rejecting  than  in  soliciting.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
our  services  will  be  wanted,  though,  as  Liverpool  is  an  expected 
point  of  attack,  we  may  in  that  case  become  really  useful 

The  Shropshire  volunteers  are,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  be 
united  into  a  legion,  commanded  by  Mr.  Kynaston  Powell,  the 
member  for  the  county.     You  give  me  a  full  account  of  your 
military  proceedings,  but  not  a  word  of  your  academical.     Pray 
do  not  utterly  throw  aside  the  gown  for  the  sabre  ;  I  intend  to 
try  whether  they  are  not  very  compatible,  as  I  fag  and  drill  by 
turns.     My  brother  talks  of  running 
year.     I  own  I  am  unwilling,  but  be  is 
hard.     I  have  lately  seen  some  very  i 
letters  from  Ireland ;  the  last  written 
that  no  name  was  signed.    They  give  ( 
to  be  thankful  to  Providence,  and  to  t 

nistry,  who  seem  to  have  neglected  the  most  evident  and  noto- 
rious reasons  for  precaution.     A  powder  magazine  belongmg  to 
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the  rebels  had  blown  up  and  many  arms  been  fonnd,  above  a 
week  before  that  attack  which  found  the  ministry  so  unprepar- 
ed, tha{  the  rebels  were  within  a  street  of  the  undefended  castle 
before  any  troops  were  opposed  to  them.  So  much  for  the  man 
whom  Mr. declares  above  all  praise  !" 

The  following  year,  1804,  Reginald  Heber  sustained  the  hea- 
viest affliction  which  an  affectionate  son  is  called  on  to  endure. 
The  death  of  his  excellent  father,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  is 
thus  related  to  Mr.  Thornton : 

Malpat,  Feb,  22,  1801 

"  Dear  Thornton, 

**  Thank  you  heartily  for  your  friendly  condolence ;  indeed 
we  have  stood  in  need  of  comfort,  as  so  grievous  a  deprivation 
must  bear  heavy  on  us,  though  the  manner  in  which  my  father 
was  taken  away  was  most  merciful  both  to  himself  and  to  us. 
May  we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous !  It  was  an  event  he 
had  long  looked  forward  to,,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
meet.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  thqugh  eight  months  have  since 
elapsed,  that  he  came  to  the  Act  at  Oxford  with  all  the  spright- 
liness  and  mental  vigour  of  youth,  as  gay  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  healthy  as  his  children.  Tet,  I  believe  it  was  about 
this  time  he  perceived  in  himself  some  symptoms  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  warning  to  trim  his  lamp  and  be  prepared.  Alas ! 
in  a  month  after  we  returned  to  Hodnet  these  symptoms  grew 
more  serious.  Dr.  Currie  quieted  our  apprehensions,  in  some 
degree,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  assuring  us 
that  old  age  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  father's  opinion  re- 
msuned,  however,  unchanged ;  he  went  through  a  long  course 
of  medicines,  I  think,  principally  for  our  sakes,  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  for  he  often  said  all  was  in  vain.  Much  of  his  time 
was  past  in  private  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures :  among 
his  friends,  his  spirits  were  as  even  and  his  conversation  as  cheer- 
ful as  ever.  He  often  exhorted  us  to  be  prepared  for  his  loss, 
and  reminded  us  of  the  hope  which  he  had  in  our  Saviour.  The 
skilful  treatment  of  his  physician,  joined  to  his  own  excellent 
constitution,  seemed  at  length  to  have  completely  conquered  the 
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complaint,  and  removed  the  fears  of  all  but  my  mother,  who,  as 
she  saw  more,  apprehended  more  from  his  declinbg  strength 
and  appetite.  In  his  letters  to  me  at  Oxford  he  mentioned 
slightly,  that  though  his  disorder  was  gone,  his  strength  did  not 
return  ;  but  I  considered  this  as  tlie  natural  consequence  of  his 
confinement,  and  hoped  that  spring  would  set  all  right.  At  last 
I  received  a  dreadful  summons  to  return  here  immediately.  He 
had  suffered  a  relapse,  accompanied  with  a  painful  and  terrifying 
hysteric  hiccough.  His  days  were  without  ease  and  his  nights 
without  sleep ;  his  mind  remained  the  same,  blessing  Grod  for 
every  little  interval  of  pain,  and  delighting  to  recount  the  mer- 
cies he  had  experienced,  and  to  give  his  children  comfort  and 
advice.  These  conversations,  which  were  much  more  frequent 
than  his  strength  could  well  bear,  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never 
forget.  Our  hopes  in  the  mean  time  were  buoyed  up  by  many 
fair  appearances,  and  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  hb  pains ; 
but  we  could  not  long  deceive  ourselves.  When  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  we  knelt  around  his  bed,  his  wife  and  all  his 
children ;  he  blessed  us,  and  over  and  over  again  raised  his  fee- 
ble voice  to  bid  us  be  Christians  and  to  hold  fast  our  faith ;  he 
spoke  of  the  world  as  a  ^  den  of  wild  beasts,'  that  he  rejoiced  to 
leave,  and  prayed  God  to  guard  us  in  our  journey  through  it 
My  mother  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  hav- 
ing for  six  weeks  never  taken  off  her  clothes.  He  chid  her 
gently  for  sorrowing  as  without  hope,  and  talked  much  of  the 
Divine  Rock  on  which  his  hope  was  founded.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  bade  me, 
in  the  mean  time,  read  the  prayer  in  our  liturgy  for  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death.  I,  through  my  tears,  made  a  blunder  which 
he  corrected  me  in  from  memory.  He  now  expressed  some 
impatience  for  the  Sacrament,  saying  he  *  hoped  not  to  be  de- 
tained long.*  Mr.  Bridge*  arrived,  and  we  all  together  partook 
of  the  most  solemn  communion  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  join 
in  in  this  world,  to  which,  indeed,  my  fiBither  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong.  A  smile  sate  on  his  pale  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  brighter  than  I  ever  saw  them*     From  this  time  he 


*  Mr.  Heber's  CuiBte,  at  MalpaB.— Eo. 
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spoke  but  little,  his  lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  upwards. 
He  blessed  us  again ;  we  kissed  him  and  found  his  lips  and 
cheeks  cold  and  breathless.  O  Thornton,  may  you  (after  many 
years)  feel  as  we  did  then !  i 

**I  have  been  two  days  writing  this  letter,  for  I  have  been  often 
obliged  to  break  off.  There  ar^  few  people  to  whom  I  would 
have  ventured  to  say  so  much,  but  to  a  real  friend,  as  I  think 
you,  it  is  pleasant  to  open  one's  mind. 

**  I  return  to  Oxford  in  the  course  of  next  week ;  my  mother 
and  sister  go  to  Hodnet,  to  which  my  brother  has,  with  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  which  he  has  always  shown,  invited  us  as  to 
a  home.^ 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Oxford,  AprU^lQOi. 

^  1  would  have  answered  your  letter  long  since,  had  I  not 
been  really  very  seriously  occupied,  as  my  examination  is  to 
come  on,  I  believe,  in  a  few  days.  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of 
standing  for  honours,  as  my  mathematical,  and  indeed  my  other 
studies,  have  been  interrupted  this  spring  by,  alas  !  too  good  a 
reason.  In  fact,  to  pass  a  tolerable  examination,  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  way,  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  exertion.  Perhaps, 
too,  my  ardour  for  academical  distinction  is  a  little  cooled.  My 
examination  will  be  precipitated  much  sooner  than  I  could  wish, 
from  a  necessity  of  joining  the  corps  I  belong  to,  which  b  going 
out  on  permanent  duty  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  have  not  persevered  in  your  idea  of  passing  a  short 
time  at  Oxford.  The  Michaelmas  term  I  shall,  I  th^nk,  be  re- 
sident, and  it  would  of  course  make  Oxford  very  delightful  to 
me  to  have  your  society.  I  have  been  here  the  whole  of  the 
Easter  vacation,  fagging,  sometimes,  rather  hard,  though  never 
so  much  as  I  ought  to  do»  I  have,  however,  during  this  time 
made  myself  pretty  well  master  of  Aristotle's  ethics  and  rhetoric, 
and  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  of  ^schylus.  Logic,  alas ! 
and  mathematics  sleep  very  quietly,  and  as  a  little  of  both  is 
necessary,  I  believe  I  must  trust  to  my  memory  for  doing  jus- 
tice to  some  lectures  I  attended  when  a  freshman.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  friend  !'' 
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On  the  2nd  of  November,  1804,  Reginald  Heber  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls ;  which  event  he  announces  to  his  friend 
in  his  next  letter. 

To  John  Thomtonj  Esq. 

1804 
**  Dear  Thornton, 

"  After  much  deliberation  concerning  which  of  the  two  soci- 
eties for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  I  should  subscribe  to, 
I  have  at  length  determined  upon  both;  you  will  therefore  oblige 
me  if  you  will  put  down  the  enclosed  under  the  signature  of  O. 
A.,  to  the  fund  of  the  Bible  Society.  I  would  not  trouble  you 
in  thb  if  I  had  not  lost  the  paper  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  so  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  proper  direction.  I  have  in 
one  or  two  instances  beat  up  for  recruits  to  the  institution,  but 
do  not  know  whether  successfully  or  not  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  union  of  the  Bible  Society  with  either  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  would  be  productive  of  very  good  effects ;  if  all  three 
were  united  it  would  be  best  of  all. 

"  I  know  your  friendship  is  interested  in  every  fortunate  event 
which  can  befall  me,  and  that  you  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  I 
am  become  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  I  even  now  begin  to  find  the 
comfort  of  my  new  situation,  which  is,  for  any  young  man,  par- 
ticularly if  he  reads  at  all,  certainly  most  enviable.  I  am  now 
become,  for  the  present,  almost  settled  in  Oxford,  and  a  visit 
from  you  would  make  me  quite,  what  I  am  already  almost,  the 
happiest  fellow  in  England. 

**  1  have,  according  to  your  recommendation,  read  Lord  Teign- 
moutVs  •  Sir  William  Jones,'  which  pleases  me  very  much,  and 
is,  I  think,  though  rather  lengthy  (as  the  Americans  say)  an 
interesting  and  well  done  thing.  As  to  my  admiration  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  it  is  rather  increased  than  diminished,  by  seeing  the 
tackle  and  component  parts  of  which  so  mighty  a  genius  was 
formed ;  and  his  system  of  study  is  in3truclive  as  well  as  won- 
derful. It  has  excited  much  interest  in  Oxford,  where  he  is 
still  remembered  with  admiration  and  affection  by  the  senior 
men. 
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. .  .,  " TalkiDg  about  fagging,  I  have  been  rather  fagging 
lately,  though  not  near  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done  alter  a 
long  vacation  of  military  idleness, — idleness  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  main  pursuits  of  my  life.  My  examination  will,  1  believe, 
come  on  in  a  very  few  days ;  I  have,  indeed,  sent  in  my  name 
nearly  a  month  ago,  and  have  been  during  that  whole  time  in  the 
pleasure  of  suspense.  Any  serious  plan  of  study,  when  a  man 
expects  every  day  a  summons  to  the  schools,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at  logic,  but  soon  threw  it 
down  in  absolute  disgust ;  the  barbarous  terms,  the  ridiculous 
methods  of  conveying  information,  and  the  lumber  with  which 
every  thing  is  crowded  and  blocked  up,  are  quite  too  much  for 
me.  I  shall,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  attack  the  Organon 
itself,  as  possibly  Aristotle  is  not  answerable  for  the  stuff  of  his 
commentators  and  followers ;  but  for  this  examination  I  shall 
certainly  not  take  up  logic.  After  my  degree  is  well  got  over, 
there  will  be  three  good  years  for  divinity,  to  which  I  intend  to 
give  a  steady  application,  though  no  application  or  labour  can 
be  steady  enough  for  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject. 
My  brother  is  in  Westminster,  where  business  of  my  aunts'  has 
long  kept  him  pretty  closely ;  he  is  their  comfort  and  support 
under  affliction  and  sickness,  and  they  cannot  spare  him. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  friend, 

"Your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 

The  editor  will  be  forgiven  for  closing  this  part  of  her  hus- 
band's academical  life  in  the  words  of  the  same  author  from 
whom  she  has  before  quoted.  "His  university  career  was 
equally  splendid  to  its  close.  In  (he  schools  his  examination  for 
his  bachelor's  degree,  although  not  so  much  distinguished  as  that 
of  many  others,  for  accurate  remembrances  of  the  manifold 
divbions  and  subtleties  of  Aristotle's  philosophical  works,  by  the 
solution  of  syllogisms  out  of  Aldrich's  logic,  or  of  mathematical 
problems,  was  brilliant  in  the  oratory  and  poetry  of  Greece. 
But  his  reputation  was  then  so  great  and  liigh,  that  no  public 
exhibition  of  that  kind  could  increase  or  raise  it.  Some  men 
enter  the  schools  obscure  and  come  out  bright ;  others  enter 
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bright  and  come  out  obscure  ;  but  Reipnald  Heber  was  a  star 
whose  lustre  was  as  steady  as  it  was  clear,  and  would  neither 
suffer  temporary  eclipse,  nor  *  draw  golden  light'  from  any  other 
source  of  honour  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  The  year 
after  be  had  taken  his  degree,  he,  almost  of  course,  gained  the 
university's  bachelor's  prize  for  the  English  prose  essay.  The 
subject  was  well  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers,  and  the  ^  Sense 
of  Honour*  found  in  him  a  temperate  and  charitable  Christian 
advocate,  who  vindicated  its  high  character  as  a  great  principle 
of  morality,  but  showed  its  necessary  subjection  to  conscience 
and  religion." 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1805,  Reginald  Heber  ac- 
companied Mr.  John  Thornton  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  Europe^ 
which  was  extended  through  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Grermany  ;  the  rest  of  the  continent  being 
at  that  time  closed  by  war  against  travellers.  His  friends  were 
glad  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  removing  him  from  the  effects  of 
ihhi  admiration  which  his  talents  excited,  and  which  they  appre- 
hended might,  in  time,  injure  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  mind ; 
an  apprehension  which,  though  natural,  experience  has  proved 
to  have  been  unfounded. 

His  correspondence  with  his  family  during  this  tour,  as  well 
as  the  journals  which  he  kept  through  the  greater  part  of  it,  wiU 
be  given  in  the  following  pages. 
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To  Mrs.  Heber. 

GoUerUmrg,  Augwt  1, 1805. 

^  Dear  Mother, 

*^  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  weather  would,  I  hope, 
entirely  quiet  all  your  apprehensions  respecting  our  voya^ 
to  this  place,  where  we  arrived  yesterday  morning.  About 
two  hours  after  I  had  finished  my  last  letter  we  got  on  board  the 
packet,  a  small  black  looking  sloop,  very  little  larger  than  the 
fishii^  smacks  on  the  Parkgate  shore.  We  found,  however,  a 
tolerably  large  and  neat,  though  not  fragrant  cabin,  in  wMch,  as 
we  were  the  only  passengers,  we  had  plenty  of  room  and  the 
choice  of  beds.  We  were,  however,  m  such  spirits  with  th& 
fresh  sea  breeze  that  we  had  little  inclination  to  quit  the  ded^ 
and  staid  up  till  past  midnight  enjoying  the  novelty  of  our  situa- 
tion. A  strong  gale  and  the  short  pitching  waves  of  the  north 
sea,  however,  kept  us  in  our  beds  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
Seasickness  has,  I  think,  been  rather  exaggerated;  bad  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  while  you  stay  on  deck,  yet,  when  laid  down  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  cause,  I  found  sleeping  a  sure  and  almost  immediate 
remedy.  The  weather  fix)m  this  time  was  very  delightful,  though 
the  wind  was  rather  unfavourable  ;  we  caught  fish,  walked  the 
deck,  studied  Swedish,  and  learnt  how  to  take  an  observation* 
We  fell  in  with  the  Scout,  armed  vessel,  whose  appearance  at 
first  rather  alarmed  our  captain^  as  she  did  not  answer  our  sig- 
nals. He  was  a  man  of  but  few  words,  but  muttered  a  good 
deal,  scratched  his  head,  and  with  a  very  long  face  brought  the 
mcdl  on  deck,  with  an  old  rusty  swivel  tied  to  it,  that  it  might  be 
thrown  overboard  in  case  of  .danger.  Our  uncertainty  was  how- 
ever soon  removed  by  her  hailing  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  her  convoy  as  far  as  the  Naze ;  She  had  been  sent  out  on  a 
false  report  of  ^ree  French  privateers  in  the  Cattegat. 

*^  On  Sunday  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  blue  mountains  of 
Norway,  stretching  along  our  northern  horizon,  a  rocky  and  al- 
most perpendicular  coast,  with  many  fishing  vessels  under  it,  and 
and  above  these  some  pointed  Alpine  hills  rising  to  a  great  height. 
Having  left  them  behind  us  to  the  west,  we  saw  next  day  the 
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Swedish  coast,  likewise  rocky,  though  much  less  striking  than 
our  Brst  prospect.  After  being  kept  in  a  most  tantalizing  man- 
ner for  two  days  by  a  dead  calm,  we  at  length  got  into  the  river 
Gotha  about  nine  o'clock  yesterday,  and  landed  afler  a  full  three 
hours  waiting  for  the  Custom-house  officers,  which  ^^^^  ^^  P^^* 
sed  in  admiring  the  singular  appearance  of  the  harbour,  without 
tides,  and  with  rushes  growing  even  in  the  sea,  and  taking 
sketches  of  some  odd  shaped  rocks  which  surrounded  it.  On 
the  whole  it  very  much  answered  my  idea  of  a  Scotch  lake,  ex- 
oepting  that  in  one  part  there  were  some  large  oaks  almost  close 
to  the  bea^h,  a  phenomenon  which  I  scarely  expected  in  so 
high  a  latitude.  Our  baggage  was  at  first  taken  to  the  Calledo- 
nian  hotel ;  (for  there  are  Scotchmen  every  where ;)  but  we  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  consul,  had  bespoken  us  very  neat 
lodgings  in  a  tavern  near  his  counting-house.  With  him  we 
dined  yesterday,  very  sumptuously,  though,  according  to  English 
ideas,  every  thing  was  inverted,  as  we  began  dinner  with  noyau, 
then  roast  beef,  and  last  of  all,  fish  and  desert.  Our  party  was 
entirely  English.  We  dined  to-day  with  another  gentleman  in 
the  town,  to  many  of  whom  we  have  been  introduced,  and  who 
seem  inclined  to  show  us  much  civility.  We  can  just  talk  Swe- 
dish enough  to  find  our  way  about ;  and  in  company  English  is 
so  well  understood,  that  even  French  has  yet  been  very  little 
wanted.  Thornton  has  purchased  a  light,  but  strong  and  com- 
fortable carriage ;  and  as  the  roads  are,  we  understand,  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  the  little  Swedish  poneys  very  good  goers,  our 
posting  will,  I  hope,  be  prosperous. 

**  We  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of  Grottenburg,  which  arc 
indeed  not  very  numerous ;  the  city  has  suffered  twice  in  the  last 
five  years  by  dreadful  fires,  and  at  present  upwards  of  one  third 
is  a  heap  of  rubbish.  From  thisi  however,  are  rising  new  streets, 
on  a  very  uniform  and  magnificent  plan,  with  a  spirit  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  flourishing  trade  of  the  place.  When  finished, 
few  towns  of  its  size  will  be  able  to  vie  with  it.  It  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  much  neglected,  and  the  cannon 
lying  to  rust  under  long  grass.  The  principal  streets  are  of  very 
great  width,  with  navigable  canals  in  the  middle,  which  conmiu- 
lucate  with  the  harbbur  on  one  nde  and  with  the  country  on  the 
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Other,  and  afford  a  very  singular  prospect  by  the  mixture  of 
masts,  trees,  rocks,  and  chimneys.  The  houses  were  formerly 
of  wood,  and  are  still  so  in  the  suburbs ;  but  since  the  late  fite 
all  new  erections  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally  very  hand- 
some and  loAy. 

*^  As  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  lower  classes,  I  caa 
merely  say  they  are  civil  and  cleanly.  The  women  have  their 
hair  snooded  in  a  large  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  in  fair 
weather  wear  nothing  upon  it  but  a  very  wWte  and  clean  hand- 
kerchief; they  are  generally  barefooted.  On  the  whole.  Thorn- 
ton,  who  has  been  in  Scotland,  says  that  he  is  often  reminded  of 
what  he  saw  there  ;  and  the  tone  of  voice,  which  is  completely 
Scotch,  assists  the  deception.** 

To  Richard  Hebery  Esq. 

GoUenlmrg,  Augrut^  1806. 

"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  hope  you  have  non%  of  you  been  amused  with  any  of  the 
good  stories  of  privateers,  which  have,  we  understand,  been 
lately  circulated ;  you  might  else  have  concluded  that  our  voy- 
age had  terminated  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk 

"  Gottenburg  is  reckoned  to  hold  about  ten  thousand  people; 
I  think,  in  reality,  not  more  than  six  thousand.  The  fortifica? 
tions,  the  canals,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  are 
all  so  different  to  what  I  have  seen  before,  that  my  attention  has 
been  on  the  stretch  ever  since  I  came  here.  Of  the  country  I 
can  as  yet  say  nothing,  and  but  little  of  any  thing  else.  The 
society  of  the  place  appears  very  hospitable  and  well  informed, 
though  (as  being  chiefly  mercantile)  not  particularly  polished. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  chevaliers  or '  ridderes*  (che- 
valiers) of  the  orders  of  Vasa  and  the  Polar  Star,  whose  white 
crosses,  and  '  alba  navtis  stella  refulget^^  and  who  seem  to  be 
pleasing  men.  Not  that  these  orders  appear  to  be  much  thought 
oty  being  given  to  lawyers,  architects,  physicians,  men  of  all 
classes,  and  even  to  the  clergy.  As  to  females,  of  the  higher 
classes  I  mean,  I  suppose  there  are  such  things  in  Gk>ttenbuig9 
but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  give  any  account  of  them.    The  two 
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"^  parties  we  have  been  at  were  entirely  male ;  and  the  weather  is 
too  rainy  for  seeing  any  thing  gay  in  the  streets.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  men  are,  I  think,  taller  than  the  English,  with  uni- 
versaDy  iQaxen  hair,  and  generally  well  made  and  handsome ; 
for  the  women  I  cannot  say  so  much :  both  are  clean  and  civil. 
I  saw  some  very  picturesque  groups,  thb  morning,  in  the  market- 
place, where  was  a  good  deal  of  meat  and  fish,  bat  no  vegetables 
of  any  sort ;  on  inquiry,  I  found  that,  excepting  green  peas, 
none  were  yet  to  be  had;  yet  fruit  is  plentiful  and  excellent, 
particulariy  strawberries.  The  claret  here  is  very  passable, 
and  the  style  of  dinners  pleasant,  without  much  tedious  form  or 
ceremony. 

"  As  Gottenburg  is  a  garrison  town,  I  of  course,  felt  eager  to 
observe  the  Swedish  soldiers,  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
very  favourably  impressed ;  they  are  well-looking  clean  men, 
remarkably  so,  indeed,  when  you  find  that  their  pay  is  not  above 
two-pence  daily,  and  their  uniform  only  changed  every  two  or 
three  years.  Instead  of  sheathing  their  bayonets  they  reverse 
them  on  the  musquet.  The  establishments  of  regiments  and 
companies  is  much  the  same  as  of  those  in  our  service,  where 
the  company  is  a  hundred  men  and  four  officers.  The  captains 
are  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  the  left  arm, 
a  badge  which  originated  in  being  worn  by  the  king's  party  in 
the  late  revolution  under  Gustavus  the  Third.  He,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  and  affection ;  more,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  some  expressions  I  have  heard,  than  the 
present  young  king  possesses,  though  his  character  appears 
very  interesting.  A  gentleman  to  day  was  complaining  that, 
ance  the  revolution,  the  Diet  hdd  scarcely  ever  met,  and  unless 
the  court  was  hard  pressed  for  money,  was  very  unlikely  to  do 
so.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  always  thought  their  sessions 
were  as  regular  as  those  of  our  parliament.  The  king  is  also 
accused  of  some  degree  of  hauteur,  though  he  is  highly  praised 
for  a  generous  lofty  spirit,  and  good  intentions.  On  the  whole, 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  we  shall  meet  with  a  party  not  much  in- 
clined to  favour  the  measures  of  the  present  English  government 
The  late  rupture,  and  the  contempt  shown  to  the  Swedish  flag 
in  searching  the  convoy  are  not  forgotten.     It  is,  however,  very 
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impossible  to  form  any  (pinion  so  onmediately  on  our  entrance 
into  a  country.  I  shan»  moreover,  be  extremely  cautious  in 
conversation. 

^  Prince  WilHam  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  are  said 
to  be  very  popular  characters  at  Stockholm ;  if  you  could  get  us 
letters  of  introduction  from  them,  they  would  be  of  veiy  great 
use,  and  there  is  still  time  to  forward  them. 

^  I  have  been  to  day  in  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  justice, 
which  was  pretty  much  like  an  English  justice's  room  on  a 
market  day.    The  packet  is  to  sul  and  I  must  finish.'' 

To  Richard  Heher^  Esq. 

Prtderickthatt,  Avgrui  S, 

'*  The  day  after  I  sent  o£f  my  last  letters  we  left  Gottenburg 
in  Thornton's  newly  purchased  carriage,  which  is  a  small  l^t 
four-wheeled  cabriolet  with  a  coach  box,  and  a  seat  behind  for 
the  peasant  who  goes  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  top  is  so 
contrived  as  to  fold  up  with  glasses,  &c.,  so  as,  when  wanted,  to 
become  as  warm  as  a  plose  carriage ;  the  whole  not  much  hea- 
vier than  an  English  curricle  and  not  so  high ;  it  is  drawn  easily 
by  two  horses  about  the  size  of  a  Welch  poney.  The  manner 
in  which  post  horses  are  procured  is  as  follows  ;  about  four  or 
five  hours  before  you  set  out,  you  send  on  a  person  called  the 
'forbild,'  or  bespeaker,  with  a  card  of  the  posts  where  you  will 
want  horses,  and  the  hour  they  are  to  be  ready.  He  goes  in  a 
small  cart  with  one  horse,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  send  part  of  the 
baggage.  We  sent  one  portmanteau,  into  which  we  put  as  ma- 
ny things  as  were  necessary  for  a  Norway  tour  ;  (a  king's  mes- 
senger who  was  going  to  Stockholm  undertook  to  carry  the  re- 
remfdnder  of  our  baggage  there  directiy.)  On  the  arrival  of  the 
forbiid  at  a  post-house,  a  message  is  immediately  sent  to  the 
ne^hbouring  peasants,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  the 
horses  required;  the  rate  of  posting  is  about  Ud.  English,  per 
horse,  the  English  mile  ;  the  horses  are  very  spirited  and  able 
for  their  size,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  about  dx  miles  and  a  half, 
or  one  Swedish  mile,  the  hour. 

"  The  day  before  we  left  Gottenbui^  we  met  at  Mr.  Smith's 
two  English  travellers.  Major  Hanbury  and  the  brother  of  Stack- 
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house  of  All  Souls,  who  were  gomg,  like  ourselrea,  to  Norwaj, 
and  had  been  through  Denmaii^:,  and  with  the  King  of  Sweden 
at  Helsingborg;  we  met  them  again  at  Trollhatta,  where  they 
intended  to  stay  a  day  or  two  to  fish.  They  spoke  highly  of  the 
affability  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  King  of  Sweden's 
manners  are  not,  it  seems,  so  conciliating ;  of  this,  indeed.  We 
had  heard  a  good  deal  from  the  Swedes  themselves.  The  Swed^ 
ish  soldiers  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  hats  whenever  they  are 
within  a  certain  distance  of  Helsingborg ;  and  the  King  reads  all 
the  passports  granted  to  travellers  himself.  He  is  however,  by 
all  accounts,  really  a  fine  fellow,  though  I  think  I  have  observed 
several  symptoms  of  discontent  at  his  conduct  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the 
way,  is  much  disliked  at  Gottenburg.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add  respecting  that  town,  than  that  there  is  a  sort  of  affectation 
of  literature,  though  probably  not  much  real,  displayed  by  some 
of  its  inhabitants^  The  booksellers'  shops  are  pretty  well  stored 
with  English  and  German,  but  no  classics,  and  very  few  French 
books.  The  importation  of  the  last  is  strictly  forbidden  by  go- 
vernment. 

"  We  have  now  seen  a  conaderable  tract  of  Swedish  ground, 
which,  with  great  variety,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  exces- 
sive barrenness,  has  exceeded,  on  the  whole,  my  highest  expec- 
tations in  the  sublimity  of  the  landscape,  and  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation  and  fertility.  These  qualities,  indeed, 
are  strangely  blended  with  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic  features 
of  nature.  Each  day's  journey  has  taken  us  through  a  rapid 
succession  of  rocks,  forests,  meadows,  and  corn-fields ;  and  we 
have  often  met  with  lakes  which  in  size  certainly  excel,  and 
cannot,  I  think,  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by  those  of  Cumberland. 
In  one  point  only  Sweden  falls  shoit  of  an  English  landscape ; 
there  is  a  sameness  and  want  of  variety  in  the  fir  woods,  which 
made  us  often  regret  the  oak  and  beech  we  had  left  behind.  Of 
these  but  few  are  to  be  met  with,  and  universally  in  sheltered 
situations.  The  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  either  bare,  or  as- 
sume a  bristly  appearance  from  the  pine  and  spruce  fir,  which 
are  the  ordinal  y  timber  of  the  country.  Of  round-topped  trees, 
ihe  most  common  are  the  alder  and  the  birch,  which  line  all  the 
valleys  and  the  edges  of  the  brooks  and  rivers.  Of  the  character- 
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isttcs  of  the  country,  the  abundance  of  rock  is,  however,  most 
rcmaricable.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  at  any  time  seen  four 
hundred  yards  of  land  together,  without  rock  visible  above  the 
surface.  Amid  the  crags,  juniper  and  strawberries  grow  very 
abundantly;  and  in  sheltered  situations  we  have  frequently  found 
whole  thickets  of  rose-bushes,  and  a  small  kind  of  wUd  rasp- 
berry. The  mountains  we  have  passed  are  not  particularly  gi- 
gantic ;  those  of  Wales  are,  I  think,  higher ;  theb  appearance 
IS,  however,  very  striking  from  their  perpendicular  or  craggy 
sides,  and  the  tall  fir  trees  which  clothe  them.  I  was  once  or 
twice  reminded  of  Hawkstone  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Heath 
is  very  fare,  except  in  the  country  about  Hedfe,  which  is,  for 
nine  or  ten  English  Qiiles,  or  more,  as  barren  and  desolate  as 
can  posmbly  be  conceived,  entirely  crags  and  heath.  At  Hed6 
there  was  nobody  who  could  inform  us  of  any  local  traditions 
respecting  this  unfortunate  district ;  indeed  we  are  not  sufScient- 
ly  skilled  in  Swedish  to  render  conference  very  easy ;  but  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  vast  number  of  cairns  and  runic  columns 
which  were  visible,  an^,  above  all,  with  a  circle  of  stones  rather 
larger  and  a  good  deal  more  perfect  than  at  Long  Compton. 
What  would  Dr.  Stukely  say  to  such  a  monument  in  Scandina- 
via 1  TroUhatta,  which  was  our  first  object  after  leaving  Got- 
tenburg,  b  a  small  and  dirty  villagef,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  falls  on  the  river  Gotha,  and  for  the  canal  and  sluices  hj 
which  yessels  are  let  down  a  precipice  of  seventy  feet  by  seven 
locks.  By  this  means  a  junction  is  effected  between  the  lake 
Wenner  and  the  ocean.  The  old  sluices  were  erected  at  a 
great  expense  close  to  the  falls;  they  are  now  in  ruins;  the 
new  ones  make  a  considerable  detour,  and  cost  70,000{.  in 
building.  Trollh^tta  is  the  property  of  the  Navigation  Com*- 
pany.  The  Grotha  itself  is  a  noble  river,  if  river  it  can  be  called, 
being,  in  fact,  a  channel  by  which  the  lake  dscharges  itself  into 
the  sea ;  a  fresh  water  Bosphorus  would  be  perhaps  a  better 
name. 

"  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in  Sweden, ' 
Ofir  information  is,  of  course,  limited  ;  they  appear  all  tolerably 
clothed  and  fed,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  well  lodged  as  any 
peasantry  in  Europe ;  we  have  talked  ^thtfiem  as  much  as  our 
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knowledge  of  the  language  would  let  us,  and  found  them  all 
civil  and  intelligent  The  price  of  labour  is  from  seven  to  ten 
skillings  a-day ;  (the  skilling  is  about  three-farthings  English.) 
The  system  of  farming  seems  much  to  resemble  that  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales ;  the  hay  crops  are  very  light  and  are 
drawn  to  the  bams'on  sledges;  draining  is  a  good  deal  practised, 
but  apparently  on  an  imperfect  scale ;  grain  tolerably  well  ma- 
naged and  thriving ;  the  bread  is  chiefly  oat  cake.  The  fences 
to  the  fields  coninst  of  a  great  many  rails  of  fir  laid  over  each 
other  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  and  kept  together  by  upright  stakes. 
The  houses  are  built  in  the  same  manner  with  logs,  and  gene- 
rally roofed  with  shingles  or  red  tiles ;  on  the  roofs  of  cottages 
they  place  a  layer  of  turf  on  which  the  goats  are  frequently  seen 
browsing.  The  Churches  are  likewise  generally  of  wood, 
punted  on  the  outside  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  plentifully  be- 
daubed with  gilding  and  glaring  colours  within.  Of  Norway, 
where  we  only  arrived  this  morning,  I  can  yet  say  little  ;  the 
people,  particularly  the  women,  seem  much  handsomer  than  the 
Swedes.** 

JOURNAL. 

*^  The  country  about  Udevalla  is  very  beautiful,  though  Ae 
woods  are  small  and  composed  of  young  trees ;  these  are  chiefly 
pine  and  fir  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  s^Jder,  mountain-ash, 
birch,  and  a  little  oak  and  willow.  The  Church  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  though  too  gaudy  is  very  handsome ;  its 
steeple  is  detached.  The  population  of  Udevalla  is  estimated  at 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants :  it  is  subject  to  the  Bbhop  of 
Gk>ttenburg ;  it  has  a  lai^e  free-school  where  Latin  is  taught, 
and  English  is  privately  taught  in  the  town.  We  were  told  by 
a  Swedish  gentleman  at  Gottenburg,  that  the  importation  of  all 
French  books  is  forbidden. 

"•flugtwt  7. — The  country  from  Udevalla  to  Qmstrun  is  very 
fine,  the  sea  forming  a  magnificent  lake.  At  the  latter  place  an 
annual  meeting  of  peasants  was  held  on  the  day  we  arrived,  to 
settle  taxes,  &c.  At  Hodahl,  from  the  stupidity  of  our  forbud, 
we  could  get  no  horses,  and  walked  seven  miles  through  a  mag- 
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nificent  forest  with  fine  rocks,  to  Swinesund,  where  we  arrived  at 
eleven  at  night,  but  were  detained  a  couple  of  hours  by  the 
rc^ery  of  the  Swedish  Custom-house  oflScer,  who,  on  pretence 
of  some  informality  in  our  papers,  refused  to  let  us  proceed 

y  rix  dollars  ;  but  when  we 
e  government  at  Stockholm, . 
back,  he  altered  his  tone  and 
ce  of  our  passage  across  the 

houses  in  this  town  are  uni- 
story  ;  the  iim  is  good,  but 
the  chaises  are  very  exorbitant,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in 
Norway.  We  received  great  kindness  from  Mr.  N.  Anker,  who 
introduced  us  to  the  best  society  in  the  place,  and  gave  us  the 
means  of  seeing  every  thing  worthy  of  notice.  From  the  castle 
ihere  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town  and  harbour;  but,  as  be- 
ing foreigners,  we  were  not  admitted  within  its  walls.  Prince 
Charles  of  Holstein  is  the  governor.  It  is  customary  here, 
whenever  the  merchants  give  an  entertainment,  to  hoist  flags  on 
the  vessels  then  in  harbour,  and  to  fire  their  cannon.  We  saw 
the  place  where  Charles  fell ;  it  is  now  only  marked  by  a  plain 
wooden  cross ;  but  formerly  there  was  a  monument  with  an  in* 
scription  on  it,  till  Gustavus  the  Third  caused  it  to  be  removed ; 
its  distance  from  the  fort  is  little  more  than  point  blank  musquet 
shot ;  indeed  the  long  musquets  of  which  Marshal  Saxe  speaks 
would  certainly  carry  as  far.  Yet  Mr.  Rosencrantz  told  us  that 
not  many  years  ago  -there  were  some  Swedes  at  Petersburgh 
who  boasted  of  having  killed  Charles  with  their  own  hands. 
There  is  a  very  large  sugar-house  here,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Trondheim,  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Anker  has  two  ships  employed  in  trading  with  the  West  Indies. 
We  went  with  Mr.  Anker  this  evening  to  a  party  in  the  town, 
where  we  met  some  very  pleasant  people ;  almost  all  the  young 
men  spoke  good  English,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  considered 
indispensable  in  their  mercantile  pursuits.  The  ladies,  after 
supper,  sang  *for  Norske  kiempers  Fodiland,'  and  some  other 
pretty  Norse  songs  with  great  spirit,  and  very  agreeably.  I  have 
been  struck,  mdeed  with  the  national  high  spirit  of  the  Norwe- 
VoL.  I.— 7. 
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gians  in  general.  The  clergy  are  mncb  respected,  and  live  in 
easy  circumstances.  Over  a  certain  number  of  clergymen  there 
is  a  provost  elected  by  themselves,  whose  functions  nearly  an- 
swer to  those  of  our  rural  deans. 

**  A  considerable  degree  of  animosity  seems  to  prevail  between 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  backwardness  of  the  Swedish  fleet 
during  the  rupture  with  England,  was  attributed  by  the  former 
to  private  orders  sent  by  the  king,  who  wished  to  see  Denmark 
humbled.  The  condition  of  the  Norse  peasantry  is  easy ;  their 
daily  pay  for  labour  is  equal  to  two  shillings  our  money. 

*^  Wolf-hunting  is  a  very  common  amusement  In  winter ;  the 
party  go  out  in  sledges,  having  a  little  pig  in  each  sledge,  on 
whose  tail  ihey  tread  to  make  it  squeak ;  the  noise  immediately 
brings  the  wolves  out  in  such  multitudes,  that  even  a  good  shot 
is  sometimes  in  danger. 

"  Aig.  9tk.—We  went  this  morning  widi  Mr.  Wolff,  the  Con- 
sul, to  Haslund,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Rosencrantz,  the  late  envoy  to 
Peteraburgh,  where  we  were  nobly  entertained.  I  was  nnich 
delighted  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantz ;  neither  he  nor  his  wife  speak  English,  but  are  perfect 
masters  of  French.  He  is  of  a  noble  family,  renowned  in  a 
book  called  *  The  Worthies  of  Denmark.'  The  house  holds  the 
second  place  in  Norway  for  beauty  and  convenience ;  it  much 
resembles  a  French  chateau.  The  approach  is  through  a  long 
avenue  of  fir-trees,  and  the  rooms  are  all  of  the  same  size,  about 
twenty-seven  feet  by  nineteen,  opening  into  a  suite.  The  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  in  the  old  fashicmed  style,  vnth  a  large  clock  in 
the  centre,  moved  by  water,  the  invoition  and  workmanship  of 
a  peasant  Mr.  Rosencrantz  has  introduced  larches  into  the 
country,  and  has  planted  many  thousands  himself,  which  seem 
to  thrive  well,  and  are  certainly  very  superior,  as  timber,  to  the 
native  fir.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  see  the  noble  cascade  on 
the  Glomm,  and  the  extensive  saw-mills  which  are  turned 
by  it.  The  timber  is,  for  the  most  part,  felled  at  a  great 
distance  up  the  river,  down  which  it  is  floated  to  the  mills, 
not  tied  together  or  m  rafts,  but  trusted  entirely  to  chance.  Mr. 
Rosencrantz  has  built  excellent  cottages  for  his  labourers,  most 
of  whom,  as  well  as  the  peasantry  in  general,  are  likewise  tmall 
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freeholders ;  this  system  has  also  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
Denmark  since  the  emancipation  of  the  boors. 

**  The  population  of  Norway  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  culti- 
vation i»oportionably  improved,  without  any  apparent  fears  be- 
ing entertained  of  a  redundancy  of  people.  Land  has  risen 
fifty  per  cent,  in  value  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Rosen- 
crantz,  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal  in  England,  has  introduced 
some  English  improvements  into  the  system  of  farming,  but  not 
very  extensively ;  he  has  a  large  dairy,  and  some  of  his  cows 
are  crossed  from  the  English  breed ;  the  native  cow  is  about  the 
size  of  those  of  Cheshire,  and  very  much  resembles  them ;  the 
cheese  is  however  different,  and  more  like  that  of  Gloucester, 
The  game  laws  have  fallen  very  much  into  disuse.  Mr.  Rosen- 
cranlz  spoke  of  game  as  not  very  plentiful,  but  I  conceive  that 
he  spoke  of  it  as  in  comparison  with  other  districts.  The  Nor- 
wegian vegetables  are  more  highly  flavoured  than  those  of  most 
countries,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  heat  and  rapid 
vegetation  of  their  short  summers ;  the  pine  apples  are  brought 
from  England. 

**  The  gentry  pass  nine  months  of  the  year  in  Christiania,  and 
during  the  renmning  three  they  keep  open  house  in  the  country* 
The  wages  of  the  household  servants  are  low,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  pounds  a  year  for  a  man  servant ;  but  it  is  the  custom  for 
guests  to  give  largely  to  the  establishment  of  the  house  where 
they  are  visiting. 

"•fltty.  lO^A. — ^We  proceeded  by  a  wild  and  uninteresting 
country  across  the  Glomm  in  a  ferry  to  Dillingen,  situated  by 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  renowned  as  being  the  ap- 
propriate reiddence  of  No^ck,  the  kdpie  of  Norway.  He  ig 
described  as  a  malevolent  being  who  generally  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  horse.  If  any  one  succeeds  in  bridling  him, 
he  becomes  a  useful  animal,  and  serves  his  master  faithfully. 
This  information  we  had  from  an  English  servant,  married  in 
the  country,  who  said  that  a  relation  of  his  wife's  told  him  seri- 
riously  that  he  had  himself  seen  Noeck  in  harness,  quietly  draw- 
ing a  plough ;  but  the  moment  the  bridle  was  taken  ofi*,  he  gal- 
lopped  away  with  prodigious  violence  and  noise,  plunged  into 
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the  lake,  and  disappeared.  His  faronrite  residence  is  at  Diliin- 
gen,  but  he  b  occasionally  seen  in  other  parts  of  Norway. 

"We  passed  through  Mos,  a  large  and  rery  neat  town,  with 
harbour  and  shipping,  and  commandmg  a  view  of  a  fine  country 
house  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Anker,  whose  exten* 
sire  iron  works  arc  in  the  neighbourhood,  over  a  barren  country 
to  Prinsdal,  from  whence  we  had  a  noble  view  of  Christiania. 
It  was  late  when  we  entered  the  town,  but  we  found  very  com- 
fortable quarters  at  Thorn's  hotel ;  where,  however,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  given  us  by  Mr.  Wolff,  we  made  a  pre- 
vious bargain  for  every  thing  we  wanted ;  as  the  Norwegian 
innkeepers  are  noted  for  their  impositions  on  strangers. 

"•Aug.  lUL — In  the  morning  we  called  on  Mr.  Peter  An- 
ker, to  whom  we  had  letters  from  his  cousin  at  Friderickshall. 
He  gave  us  a  very  obliging  reception,  and  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day.  We  then  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Collet,  a 
merchant  who  had  resided  many  years  m  London.  He  has  a 
tolerable  collection  of  pictures,  one  of  which,  a  woman  with  a 
candle,  he  pointed  out  as  a  Michael  Angelo,  but  which  I  think 
is  impossible.  At  Uleval,  Mr.  Collet's  country  house,  about  two 
mUes  from  Christiania,  we  dined,  but  were  obliged  to  walk,  as 
we  could  get  no  post  horses.  We  met  a  larg  a  party,  among 
whom  were  threa  Oesterval  peasants  in  the  costume  of  their 
country ;  one  of  them  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen ; 
her  hair  was  quite  concealed  under  a  close  lace  cap  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  ribands,  and  she  wore  a  great  many  gold  and 
silver  ornaments ;  but  the  dress  was  not  altogether  ungraceiul ; 
her  father,  a  venerable  old  man  with  white  hair,  asked  us  to  his 
house  on  our  return  from  Trondheim ;  the  third  was  the  girl's 
lover,  a  gigantic  wUd-looking  figure,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  from 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Collet  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Fro,  as  her  husband  has  no  office  under  government, 
though  there  sat  at  the  same  table  the  wife  of  a  regimental  sur- 
geon, who  claimed  the  title  as  ihe  lady  of  a  military  officer. 

♦  «  ♦  ♦  # 

*  -        ♦  *  »  * 

«  ♦  »  #  •MF 
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Mr.  edict's  grounds  are  filled  with  gimcracks  and  wKirligigs; 
he  has  a  large  hop  garden,  and  has  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  English  hop  into  the  country,  but  though  the  plants  grow 
rapidly  and  are  full  of  leaf,  the  hop  never  comes  to  perfection. 
The  Norway  hop  is  much  les^  beautiful,  but  more  hardy ;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  introduced  with  very  good  effect  into 
England,  in  any  part  of  which  it  must  h  fortiori  flourish.  We 
went  into  the  kennel,  where  was  a  strange  mixture  of  Norway 
and  English  dogs  of  all  descriptions.  The  farm  yard  is  very 
extensive  and  well  managed.  In  our  tour  we  saw  several  frames 
or  racks,  of  very  simple  conjstruction  and  of  all  sizes,  erected 
in  airy  situations  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  com  and  hay  in 
unfavourable  seasons.  Mr.  Collet  professes  himself  to  be  an 
improver  on  the  English  system,  and  certainly  appears  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  about  His  oxen  are  entirely  stall-fed  in  dark 
low  bouses,  with  the  floors  elevated  above  the  ground  and  board- 
ed, so  that  they  always  stand  dry  and  clean,  while  there  is  space 
below  to  shovel  away  the  manure  to  the  dunghill,  where  all  the 
drains  firom  the  different  stables  and  cow-houses  centre.  Mr. 
Collet  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  an  English  dairy-maid, 
and  particularly  be^ed  me  to  let  him  know  if  he  had  any  chance 
of  inducii^  one  to  come  out ;  (the  cows  are  here  all  milked  by 
women.)  He  also  showed  much  anxiety  to  have  models  of 
threshing  machines,  or  any  other  English  novelties.  I  wish  I 
may  be  able  to  procure  him  some,  especially  a  receipt  for  making 
Cheshire  cheese. 

"  The  birch-tree  of  Norway  grows  to  a  prodigious  size,  and 
is  of  a  beauty  of  which  we  can  conceive  no  idea ;  I  should  think 
its  introduction  into  England  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  very  easily  effected. 

*^Aug.  \2th. — I  bathed  this  morning  in  the  harbour,  which  is 
very  deep  in  the  middle,  but  shallow  and  muddy  at  the  sides. 
We  went  over  the  fort  which  is  in  bad  repair ;  the  discipline  of 
the  garrison  does  not  seem  very  strict,  inasmuch  as  we  found  a 
sentinel  asleep  on  his  post.  The  Danish  umform  is  red  with 
green  facings ;  the  soldiers  are  alert  in  their  movements,  but  do 
not  seem  to  stand  much  in  awe  of  their  officers. 

**  The  sabbath  appears  to  be  very  litfle  reverenced  m  Chris- 
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tiania ;  (he  public  comptoirs,  indeed,  are  shut  up,  but  generally 
speaking,  all  classes  follow  their  various  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments as  on  a  week  day ;  and  in  the  Cathedral,  to  which  we 
went  for  morning  service,  we  found  only  four  or  five  old  women 
and  some  charity  children.  The  clergyman,  when  we  afterwards 
met  him  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Anker^s,  at  Bogstat,  was  dressed  in  a 
green  coat  and  striped  wdstcoat  Bogstat  is  a  very  magnificent 
place,  about  three  Ekiglish  nulea  from  Christiania,  with  a  fine 
lake,  and  gardens  lakl  out  in  the  English  manner ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  bad  taste,  however,  viiuble  every  where ;  and  a  vile  sum- 
mer-house which  Mr.  Anker  is  building  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  conspicuous  part  of  the  grounds,  has  the  worst  posdble  ef- 
fect There  is  a  large  and  very  tolerable  collection  of  paint- 
ings, made  by  himself  in  Italy,  which  occupies  several  room» 
opening  out  of  each  other,  and  forming  a  handsome  suite  of 
apartments.  After  seeing  these  we  were  taken  to  the  stables, 
where  Mr.  Anker  has  a  fine  stud.  The  horses  that  come  fron^ 
Dovre  are  the  most  famous ;  they  are  heavy  in  appearance,  but 
trot  widi  remarkable  swiftness ;  when  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  a 
good  one  has  been  known  to  go  a  Norway  mile  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes.* These  horses  are  rarely  kept  up,  but  are  driven  at  this^ 
rate  when  quite  fresh  and  rough  from  grass;  when  tired  they 
roll  themselves  on  the  ground*  A  fine  one  of  this  breed  will 
fetch  about  400  dollars,  about  ninety  pounds  of  our  money. 

**  Mr.  Anker  succeeded  lus  brother  Bernard  in  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  and,  as  such,  thoi^h  not  now  in  the  army,  he  is 
entitled,  in  common  with  all  officers  under  the  crown,  to  wear  a 
uniform  with  two  epaulets.  The  badge  of  his  office  is  a  large 
key  and  riband  embroidered  in  gold  on  &e  skirt  of  his  coat. 
The  title  of  chamberlain  is  conadered  as  the  most  honourable  in 
the  kingdom :  all  others  may  be  obtained  by  money  alone ;  but 
for  this  is  also  required  a  noble  descent,  with  very  powerful  in- 
terest at  court  I  had  a  great  deal  *of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Anker  respecting  the  state  of  Norway ;  the  information  he  gave 
enabled  me  to  correct  many  erroneous  opinions  which  1  had 
formed  firom  the  partial  and  exa^erated  statements  of  others. 


*  The  Norwci^  mile  ooiMsts  of  6223  English  yards,  neaily  4i  £n^^ 
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The  peasants  are  totally  and  entirely  free;  tUs  had  been  posi- 
tively denied  on  my  previous  inquiries,  and  I  consequently  todc 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  both  from  Mr.  Anker 
and  others,  and  cannot  doubt  the  fact.  There  has  been  no  he- 
reditary nobility  in  Norway  since  their  extirpation  by  Christian: 
the  wealthy  families  are  either  peasants  grown  rich,  or  merchanta 
from  other  countries,  who  have  purchased  the  estates  of  the  an- 
cient possessors,  and  with  them  their  privileges  of  nobility, 
where  the  purchaser  was  of  noble  birth  in  his  own  country. 

^*  We  were  entertahied  here,  as  well  as  every  where  else  in 
Norway,  with  princely  splendour  and  hospitality,  accompanied, 
at  the  same  time  by  an  endeavour,  though  generally  a  fruitless 
one,  to  inntate  Englidi  manners.  We  met  Mr.  Bag6,  the  en- 
fpneev  of  TroMtta,  a  modest  sensible  man.  He  is  now  about 
to  be  employed  by  the  Danidi  government,  to  form  a  tunnel  and 
canal^between  ChristiaBia  and  the  Mios.  The  king  of  Sweden 
has  lately  ennobled  him,  aad  he  wears  the  blue  pantaloons,  &c., 
which  are  appointed  as  badges  of  nobility.  He  mentioned  hia 
intention  of  travelling  in  England,  with  a  view  of  improring  him- 
self in  en^neering.  Two  of  Mr.  Anker's  nephews,  and  a  niece, 
were  of  the  party,  the  children  of  a  younger  brother  who  <Red  at 
Bath ;  they  were  expected  to  inherit  the  lai^  property  of  the 
late  Bernard  Anker,  but  he  left  his  fortune  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  partly  divided  among  the  Royal  family ;  his  will  is,  however, 
contested.  The  young  Norwegians  tae  often  educated,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in  London,  not  in  the  best  society, 
where  they  acquire  a  bad  imitation  of  our  manners,  and  an  af- 
fectation of  dash,  with  very  little  good  taste. 

**  Jiug.  ISth. — ^We  went  this  morning  to  see  the  military  aca- 
demy* There  are  at  present  but  few  pupils,  but  it  seems  well 
managed.  Under  the  shade  of  some  fine  trees  in  the  citadel  is 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  young  men. 
There  is  a  lai^  school  in  the  town,  and  great  exertions  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bernard  Anber  to  procure  the  endowment  of  a 
university,  but  to  this  measure  the  Danish  government  objected, 
in  order  to^induce  the  Norwegians  to  send  all  th^r  young  men 
to  Copenhagen  for  education.  The  public  library  is  large,  and 
^pen  to  an  the  inhabitants.    The  librarian  did  not  understand 
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French,  bat  spoke  Latin  fluently.  He  informed  me  that  the  fi- 
brary  was  founded  by  a  private  benefaction,  and  that  a  considera- 
ble and  increasii^  sum  was  appropriated  for  its  support.  The 
room  is  handsome  and  convenient,  with  a  gallery  all  round  it. 
They  have  few  classicd  books,  but  a  good  collection  of  modem 
historians.  The  curiosity  they  set  the  highest  value  on,  is  a 
handsome  Bible  of  the  re^  of  Eric  the  First.  I  inquired  for  a 
book  winch  Mr.  Rosencrantz  had  mentioned,  containing  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  French  revolution.  The  passage  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  but  bemg  in  Grerman  it  was  incomprehensible.  I  could 
not  help  observing  the  eagerness  and  real,  though  studiously  con- 
cealed, faith  with  which  the  librarian  and  Mr.  Rosencrantz, 
regarded  some  other  predictions  it  contains  concerning  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  The  bode  is  a  commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lations. 

"The  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  building;  the  bishogof  the 
diocese  lives  at  Opslo,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Christiania ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  was  destroyed  by 
an -accidental  fire,  or,  as  we  learnt  from  some  individuals,  by  the 
Swedes.  Opslo  is  certainly  the  third  city  in  point  of  antiquity 
in  Norway ;  Storhanuner  perhaps  the  first,  and  Trondheim  in- 
disputably the  next 

"  At  Christiania  there  is  a  small  private  theatre,  in  which, 
during  the  winter,  the  gentry  of  the  place  amuse  themselves  by 
acting  Danish  and  sometimes  French  plays.  During  the  winter 
dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement,  but  it  is  not  common  in 
summer.  The  women  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  ail 
their  clothes  and  finery  come  from  England,  from  whence  they 
are  regularly  supplied  with  the  newest  fashions.  In  Sweden 
they  attempted  to  deny  this,  and  said  also,  but  I  think  from  ap- 
pearances untruly,  that  sufficient  cloth  for  the  men's  clothes  was 
manufactured  in  their  own  country. 

"  Christiania  stands  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  amid  wild  romantic 
scenery ;  its  harbour  appears  to  be  very  secure,  but  is,  in  fact, 
occasionally  subject  to  storms  so  violent  as  to  drive  vessels  from 
their  anchors.  The  Norwegians  complain  that  their  trade  is  not 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  Danes ;  no  guard-ship  is  ever  sta- 
tioned in  the  port. 
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*^  t'he  evening  we  spent  with  young  Collet  and  a  Mr.  Bolton^ 
the  son  of  a  Surry  neighbour  of  Thomton^s,  whom  we  fell  fai 
with  on  our  way  back  from  Mr.  Collet's  on  Saturday  night  We 
went  with  him  in  his  pleasure-boat  to  see  Mr«  CoUef  s  alum« 
works,  which  are  near  the  town.  We  saw  the  whole  processi 
which  is  very  curious;  the  alum  is  here  chiefly  produced  firom 
a  kind  of  slate,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  is  for 
some  time  exposed  in  heaps  to  produce  decompositiot^  and  is 
then  roasted  for  five  weeks  to  extract  the  sulphur» 

^^•iug.  I4th. — ^We  left  Christiania  tlib  morning,  as  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  our  longer  stay  there.  On 
the  previous  evening  we  engaged  an  English  servant,  who  had 
been  established  for  many  years  at  Christiania  as  innkeeper,  to 
accompany  us  to  Kongsvinger ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  go* 
ing  to  Trondheim  with  travellers,  and  had,  lately  made  the 
journey  with  Messrs.  Malthas  and  Otter»  The  rate  of  posting 
in  Norway  is  sixteen  skilling*  per  Danish  ^e  for  each  horse ; 
two  for  each  horse  to  the  peasant,  who  goes  forward  to  get  them 
ready,  and  about  the  same  or  a  little  more  to  the  man  who  ac« 
companies  you..  Between  Roholt  and  Minue  we  past  a  large 
house  and  iron-works,  belonging  to  Mr.  C  Anker.  The  roads 
were  dreadfully  cut  up  by  timber  carriages ;  boards  are  put  up 
by  the  side  of  the  roads  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of 
land,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  their  respective  parts  in  repair,  in* 
•cribed  on  them.  The  country  gradually  improved  In  beauty 
as  we  approached  the  lake  Miosen,  when  it  becoodes  beyond  all' 
praise.  Near  Minue  is  a  ferry,  at  the  place  where  the  lake  dis- 
charges itsdf  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  On  our  way  we  saw 
a  party  of  the  militia  go  through  their  manoeuvres ;  they  were 
cavaliy,  the  soldiers  fine  looking  men,  and  the  horses  tolerably 
good,  though  both  were  heavy.  They  were  not  very  expert  in 
their  evolutions,  and  were  only  drilled  by  single  rank,  and  told  off 
by  fours,  instead  of  by  threes  as  in  England.  The  estabhsb- 
Bent  of  the  militia  is  under  the  following  regulations :  during 


•  The  ]>uiirii  iUUiag  U  worth  MineUiiiig  le^ 
cffihvtdfln  ii  iMariy  double  the  ▼ahie. 
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twelve  years  every  person  is  obliged  to  appear,  cither  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  according  sto  the  extent  of  his  pro|ierty,  for  eight 
successive  days  for  the  purpose  of  drilling;  they  are  assembled^- 
for  the  most  part,  by  single  companies  or  troops,  and  their  disci- 
pline is  said  to  be  very  tolerable.  In  cases  of  necessity  they  are 
attached  to  the  ,;egular  regiments,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same 
laws.  We  saw  many  of  the  foot  returning  home  from  drill,  but 
none  in  the  field ;  they  were,  for  the  gi*eater  part,  stout  men  and 
clean,  but  had  not  a  very  soldier-like  appearance.  The  time  of 
their  going  on  permanent  duty  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  local 
convenience.  After  they  have  served  for  twelve  years,  they 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  attend  driU,  but  continue  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  subject  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  invasion,  or  any  ^ 
other  very  urgent  necessity  ;  and  they  keep  their  arms  till  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  Wooden  magazines,  elevated  on 
stone  posts  like  English  granaries,  are  erected  in  centrical  parts 
of -each  district,  and  beacons  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
It  should  appear  from  hence  that  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  armed,  which  circumstance  will  account  for  their  appa- 
rent freedom,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  government  under  which 
they  lire.  The  province  of  Hedemarken,  through  which  we 
are  now  passing,  is  said  to  be  infamous  on  account  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  its  inhabitants ;  indeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Nor- 
way in  general,  as  well  as  along  the  sea  coast,  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  much  more  brutal,  and  their  morals  looser,  than 
in  the  interior. 

"  From  Minue  to  Morstuer  the  road  runs  along  the  border  of 
the  Mios  lake,  and  the  scenery  is  more  beautiftil  than  any  thing 
I  have  seen ;  Thornton  was  reminded  of  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
but  gave  this  the  preference.  The  foliage  of  the  birch  adds 
much  to  its  beauty  ;  the  road  is  good  though  hilly.  At  Mors- 
tuer we  slept  and  found  a  tolerable  inn. 

"  Aug.  I5th. — Our  route  to  Grillum  still  lay  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  be  weary,  firom 
the  constant  variety  of  scenery  and  beauty  of  the  mountainous 
outlines  of  its  shores.  The  width  of  the  lake  varies  every  stage 
from  that  of  a  lake  to  a  river.  Near  Grillum  we  intended  to  have 
gone  to  the  site  of  Btorhammer,  and  searched  for  Runic  antiqui- 
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ties,  but  were  prevented  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ;  this  we  r^;ret- 
ted  much,  though  Mr.  Ankelr  had  assured  us  there  was  nothing 
worth  seeing ;  we  wished  however  to  judge  for  ourselves,  but 
could  not  wait  for  the  chance  of  more  favourable  weather,  as 
our  forbiid  was  gone  on  to  order  horses  ;  when  travellel^  adopt 
this  method  of  bespeaking  horses,  they  ought  to  be  careful  to 
allow  sufficient  time  between  the  stages  to  admit  of  their  taking 
views  of  the  country,  or  seeing  whatever  is  most  remarkable ; 
for  want  of  this  precaution  we  found  much  inconvenience. 
Storhaimner  is  atuated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on 
the  headland  of  the  lake.  It  is  almost  perfectly  the  centre  of 
Norway,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  likely  place  for  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  tribes.  We  asked  the  postmaster  at  Gril- 
lum  whether  there  were  any  ruins  or  vestiges  of  stone  circles, 
&c.,  but  he  could  give  us  no  satisfactory  information. 

**  Between  Freng  and  Littlehammer  is  a  fountain  issuing  from 
a  targe  rock,  which  the  peasants  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  St.  Olave's  adventures;  his  name  and  titles  are  rudely 
engraved  on  the  rock.  We  could  not  understand  whethw  the 
miracle  is  sdd  to,  have  consisted  in  his  producing  water,  like 
Moses,  by  striking  the  rock  with  his  riding-stafi^  or  merely  by 
inscribing  his  name  on  the  stone,  but  the  words  ^  riding-staff' 
were  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  informant.  The  scenery 
about  Littlehammer  is  very  beautiful.  *  I  searched  in  vain  for 
runic  remains,  or  any  vestiges  of  the  hammer  of  Thor.  The 
Norwegians  preserve  but  very  few  of  their  ancient  traditions, 
and  what  they  have  recorded  reach  no  further  back  than  the 
periods  of  their  own  internal  feuds,  and  theur  quarrels  with 
Sweden.  Here  is  no  clanship,  no  hereditary  distinctions,  or 
hereditary  bards,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  ancient  war- 
riors. It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  still*  have  more  clear 
ideas  on  these  subjects  than  have  yet  been  discovered ;  and  that 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  language,  and  a  longer  resi- 
dence among  them,  might  bring  many  of  their  romances  to 
light.  Their  superstitions  chiefly  appear  to  consist  in  a  fear  of 
sorcery,  and  a  belief  in  several  evil  spirits  called  by  ttie  genend 
name  of  Neiss ;  some  of  these  appear  like  ^  the  spectre  hound 
in  Mann,'  in  the  shape  of  a  large  rough  white  dog,  with  long 
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«iurf.  Of  fairies  we  have  yet  been  able  to  learn  nodung ;  iho 
ancient  Gtothic  name  of  Dvergar,  by  which  they  were  universally 
Icnown,  is  now  appropriated  only  to  mortal  dwarfs.  They  be^ 
lieve  in  presages  of  death  by  lights  and  mystic  noises.  -The 
Finns  are  held  in  great  terror  by  them,  as  powerful  diviners  and 
sorcerers,  who  are  able  to  kill  men  by  shooting  at  them  when 
they  are  absent. 

"  •fltigr.  I6th. — ^The  country  to  Moshuuse  Star  continues  very 
beautiful,  with  the  lake  diminished  into  a  narrow  but  very  rajnd 
river  where  it  is  confined  by  mountains,  and  then  expandmg  to 
a  great  extent.  Beauty  seems  to  be  more  the  characteristic  of 
Norwegian  scenery,  in  these  districts,  than  grandeur.  At  Kor- 
segarder  the  lake  becomes  permanently  a  rapid  river,  under  the 
name  of  Logan,  and  runs  through  a  wilder  and  less  beautiful 
country ;  the  inn  where  we  slept  was  a  mere  hovel.  We  here 
began  to  recognize  the  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  Norway 
peasants ;  the  men  who  went  with  the  horses  all  shook  us  by  the 
band  at  parting,  were  very  talkative  and  lively,  and  addressed 
us  with  great  frankness  and  familiarity,  some  of  them  giving  us, 
out  of  pure  good  will,  tolerably  sound  thwacks  on  the  back  and 
shoulders. 

"  ,Sug.  17 th. — ^From  Korsegarder  to  Breiden,  our  route  lay 
through  a  country  of  a  more  mountainous  and  rugged  appear*, 
imce ;  Breiden  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  but  very  beautiful  lake, 
as  clear  as  glass,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  We  were  fer* 
ried  over  to  a  peasant's  house  on  the  opposite  side,  where  we 
dined.  Here  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  gigantic 
figures  and  long  yellow  hair  of  the  men  of  Gulbransdal;  hitherto 
we  had  been  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  of 
Norway,  but  we  now  began  to  see  many  fine  looking  men, 
though  certainly  not  so  many  as  we  had  been  taught  to  expect; 
they  were  uniformly  of  fair  complexions,  with  red  bonnets  on 
their  heads,  and  dressed  in  plaid  cloth,  with  garters  of  very  lively 
colours  tied  in  large  bows  at  their  knees.  The  women  wear 
enormous  buckles,  which  make  a  clinking  noise  as  they  walk, 
and  h^h-heeled  shoes,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
height,  though  they  are  not  taller,  perhaps  hardly  so  tall,  as  in 
'many  parts  of  Europe,    Their  dress  conosts  of  a  coarse  loose 
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ibift  £i8teAad  round  the  throat,  no  Btays,  and  osoly  cme  dark  oo- 
locured  petticoat  Sometimes,  however,  they  wear  a  waistcoat 
withou.t  sleeves,  made  exactly  like  that  of  a  man,  theur  hair 
•nooded  round  with  tape,  and  tied  back  from  the  forehead, 
hanging  down  behind  in  long  ringlets.  The  houses  are  a  good 
deal  ornamented  with  carving,  sometimes  done  very  neatly,  and 
the  doors  are  painted  with  flowers  in  very  lively  colours.  Stoves, 
which  are  used  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  are  here  rarely 
seen*  The  natives  adhere  to  their  ancient  wide  chimney  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  made  to  project  with  a  salient  angles  which 
is  supported  by  an  iron  bar ;  theur  form  is  very  convenient,  and 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  an  English  cottage ; 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  little 
dome  to  exclude  snow,  with  lateral  perforations  for  the  smoke. 
)n  Sweden  they  have  a  small  trap-door  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose.  Near  Breiden  we  passed  by  the  spot  where  Siaclair  was 
defeated.* 

^'  From  Oldstad  to  Tofte  the  road  is  bad  and  hilly.  Near 
the  former  place  we  saw  the  ruinous  effects  of  a  flood  in  1789, 
which  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  sides  of  a  lake  in  the 
mountains;  twenty-six  villages  were  at  once  destroyed.  At 
Tofle  the  ascent  commences  to  the  Dovre  mountains,  which, 
though  they  are  reckoned  by  their  inhabitants  to  be  nearly  the 
highest  land  in  Europe,  do  not  appear  very  striking  or  lofty,  but 
resemble  much  the  north-country  moors  of  England ;  in  winter 
the  snow  may  possibly  be  deep,  but  now,  even  on  the  highest 
peaks,'  very  littie  was  visible.  We  had  a  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing stage  to  Jerkin ;  the  people  here  were  excessively  delighted 
with  Pontoppidan's  map  of  Norway,  which  we  had  with  us,  and 
laughed  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  finding  the  road  marked 
out  from  their  own  houses  to  Kongswold.  On  our  left  hand  we 
passed  the  highest  peak  of  Dovre,  which  did  not  however  ap- 
pear very  high,  and  had  but  little  snow,  even  on  the  northern 


*  Ookmel  George  Sinclair,  with  a  oonsidexable  anny  of  Scotch  loldieni  wm  defeat- 
ed by  a  band  of  Norwegian  peasantry,  at  the  Pass  of  Kringelen,  in  the  year  1619. 
He  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  one  of  his 
wan  afUMt  Christian'the  IVth,  and  was  endeavoiiiing  to  penetrate  thioogfa  Nor- 
way into  Swedm  when  this  OTent  took  pboe.^Eo. 
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side.  We  slept  at  Kongswold ;  the  inns  on  the  Dom  are  all 
clean  and  comfortable  ;  <hey  are  built  by  the  crown,  and  have 
many  independencies  and  privileges  allowed  them  in  considera- 
tion of  their  furnishing  horses  and  provisions  in  the  winter  for 
goverfiment  purposes,  and  for  all  the  poor  people  who  possess 
passports.  A  wild  and  formidable  stage  of  two  Norway  miles 
brought  us  to  Driostuen.  Our  carriage  was  thought  too  heavy 
for  a  pair  of  horses,  so  we  got  saddle-horses,  and  sent  it  on 
empty ;  the  road  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Driva,  one  c^the 
three  rivers  to  which  Dovre  gives  rise ;  it  flows  to  Malde ;  the  other 
two  are  the  Glomm  and  the  Dalhl,  the  former  of  which  falls 
into  the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia. 

"jJtig.  IStfc. — ^This  day,  Sunday,  we  passed  at  Driostuen; 
our  halt  here  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners 
and  way  of  living  of  the  richer  peasants.  Our  host  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth;  besides  the  farm  he  held  from  the  crown, 
he  told  us  that  he  had  two  other  freeholds,  that  he  sold  three 
himdred  head  of  cattle  every  year,  and  kept  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  milch  cows,  and  three  hundred  goats.  He  had  given 
three  thousand  dollars  as  a  marriage  portion  to  each  of  his  two 
eldest  daughters.  Driostuen  is  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  com, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  had  an  allowance  of  com  from  the 
other  crown  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  house  resembled 
other  Norwegian  cottages,  but  was  inferior  to  many  ;  and  his 
own  appearance,  and  that  of  all  his  family,  were  as  far  removed 
from  any  thing  like  wealth  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Yet  in 
some  respects  his  housekeeping  was  liberal ;  his  table  viras  spread 
for  four  meals  a  day,  always  with  meat  on  Sundays,  and  gene- 
rally throughout  the  week.  He  had  extensive  store-houses  for 
salt  meat  and  fish,  as  well  as  for  oat  flour,  hops,  malt,  butter, 
and  cheese  ;  the  luxuries  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  do  not 
come  within  the  calculation  of  a  Norwegian  peasant's  wishes. 
The  greatest  simplicity  of  manners  reigns  within  this  valley,  in 
some  respects  almost  approaching  to  Arcadian  elegance  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  all  most  perfectly  without  shyness  or  coldness 
towards  strangers,  and  they  took  great  pams  to  understand  and 
answer  our  questions.  One  of  the  girls  had  a  sort  of  guitar  with 
five  strings,  which  Thornton  found  her  playing  on  to  call  some 
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calves  up  from  pasture  ;  after  a  Kttle  solicitation  she  let  us 
hear  several  tunes,  most  of  them  lively.  On  being  asked  to  sing, 
she  refused  because  it  was  Sunday ;  but  on  a  sig^  from  her 
father  she  ran  to  fetch  her  elder  sisters,  and  a  little  brother,  who 
began  smging  Psalms  very  agreeably,  till  the  old  man  and  his 
son  Knute  joined  the  chorus,  which  they  did  with  the  true  parish 
clerk  twang.  They  all  read  the  Psahns  out  of  a  Psakn  book. 
We  afterwards  were  told  by  Mr.  Leganger,  at  Trondheim,  that 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  district,  makes  a  regular  prc^ess  from 
village  to  village,  having'  his  meat  and  lodging  with  the  principal 
farmers  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  'who  cannot  read,  are  obliged 
by  law  to  go  to  him  for  instruction  v-  he  receives  a  very  trifling 
fee  from  each  person,  about  two  or  three  stivers,  and  his  whole 
annual  income  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year ;  food 
and  lodging  are,  indeed,  supplied  to  him.gratis  during  his  jour- 
neys. The  priests  are  ob%ed  to  examine  the  children  annually 
in  reailing  and  writing,  and  to  give  in  a  statement  of  their  abili- 
ties to  the  bishop.  Bibles  are  costly  and  are  seldom  possessed 
except  by  the  richer  sort  of  peasants  ;  they  almost  all  have  Lu- 
ther's catechism  and  the  Psalm  book,  which  also  contains  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  each  Sunday. 

"  We  spent  this  evening  in  a  very  long  and  fatiguing  scram- 
ble towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  we  reached  a  very 
considerable  height,  but  though  we  saw  others  still  above  us,  yet 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  the  points  we  attained  was 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  Driostuen.  I  had  no  accu- 
rate means  of  ascertaining  this,  and  could  only  judge  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  hills  aroimd  it,  and  by  the  time  the  sun- 
beams continued  on  it.  We  descended  very  rapidly,  and  yet 
were  full  two  hours  in  reaching  the  base. 

**Jlug.  I9th. — ^We  left  Driostuen  by  Rusen  and  Beimdale, 
the  valley  of  the  bears,  which  by  the  account  of  the  peasant  who 
accompanied  us,  aire  still  very  frequently  found  in  it.  Wolves 
are  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  they  have  already,  this 
year,  worried  several  cows,  and,  what  is  uncommon,  have  bitten 
some  peasants ;  they  frequently  tear  and  mangle  cows  without 
devouring  any  more  of  them  than  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  The 
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country  we  passed  through  was  very  woody  and  savi^.  During 
this  stage  we  saw  the  cow-pipe,  an  instrument  five  feet  long, 
made  out  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  with  a  rude  but  not  tm- 
musical  sound*  The  mas^  of  the  farm  at  Driostuen  accom- 
panied us  the  first  stage,  and  seemed  neither  ashamed  to  expect 
or  receive  the  usual  sixpence  driekapengar ;  we  shock  hands 
widi  him  and  parted  good  friends.  We  passed  Stuen,  Sundset^ 
Birkager,  crossed  a  ferry  over  the  Driva,  and  found  the  road  to 
Sognas  excessively  bad.  During  this  day's  journey  we  saw 
several  lemmings  ;*  the  fable  of  their  dropping  from  the  clouds 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  quite  lost ;  it  was  mentioned  to  us  by  a 
peasant,  though  not  as  a  thing  he  credited ;  he  added,  however, 
that  they  always  appear  in  swarms  after  thick  rainy  weather. 

^*  Aug.  20th — At  Bye,  Mr.  Bootle  mentions  m  his  journal^ 
that  there  was  a  capital  inn  in  his  time  ;  there  is  now  no  post* 
house  there  ;  this  change  firequently  happens  in  Norway,  where 
the  situation  of  gesigmr  is  often  held  by  different  formers  in  an* 
nual  rotation.  It  is  accounted  a  gainftil  office,  which  I  can 
eamly  conceive.  At  Malhuus  we  found  an  excellent  fiurm-house, 
with  more  apparent  symptoms  of  wealth  about  it,  in  the  form  of 
rilver  tea-spoons,  forks,  and  cofiee-pot,  &c.,  than  m  any  we  had 
yet  seen ;  it  is  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
the  landscape  of  which  reminded  me  of  some  of  Pousnn's ; 
every  cottage  has  its  own  hop  ground  and  potatoe  garden^ 
which  give  the  scene  a  rich  and  flourishing  appearance ;  some 
o[  their  fences  are  remarkably  elegant,  with  upright  slender 
sticks :  the  corridores  to  the  houses,  which  we  had  observed  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  are  here  no  longer  seen,  proba- 
bly  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  timber ;  the  woods  are 
almost  exclusiicely  birch.  ^ 

•*  The  approach  to  Trondheim  is  extremely  beautiful,  be- 
tween high  rocks,  interspersed  with  many  gentiemen's  seats  imd 
gardens,  though  not  laid  out  in  the  best  taste,  f   On  ascending  t 


*  A  species  of  rat 

t  It  is  customaiy  to  erect  monuments  in  the  gardens  of  the  Norwegian  nofaUity,  td 
cflnrnimnomtp  any  remaricable  erent ;  the  fi)Uowing  lines  were  txanskled  hf  Mx, 
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Steep  lull,  we  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  city,  with  its  Cathe- 
dral, iiHtifications,  and  various  buildings,  white  and  glittering  in 
the  sun,  in  the  centre  of  a  most  magnificent  bay,  land-locked 
with  mountains,  and  covered  with  saUs  of  all  descriptions.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  town  is  imposing ;  the  streets  are  wide, 
with  good-loddng  white-wariied  houses,  and  a  large  Boarket- 
place  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  conduit  with  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water.  We  met  with  very  comfortable  accom- 
modations at  Holt's  tavern.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
Cathedral  and  the  citadel ;  the  Cathedral  has  been  built  at  many 
differait  times.  The  original  fabric,  which  forms  the  present 
chapter-house,  was  built  by  St.  Olaf,  and  dedicated  to  St  Cle- 
ment. The  next  part,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  south  tran- 
sept, buOt  by  Harold  Hardcraade  in  the  year  1060,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary  ;  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1183,  by 
Archbishop  Eisten,  who  also  erected  the  circular  chancel,  the 
choir,  the  tower,  and  the  north  transept.  The  nave  and  the  two 
western  towers,  which  are  now  in  rums,  are  apparently  of  the 
same  style  as  Meht)S6  Abbey,  and  were  built  by  Archbbhop 
Sigurd  in  1248.  The  whole  building  is  much  defaced  by  dif- 
ferent conflagrations,  piUaging,  and  by  attempts  to  beautify  it 
In  the  years  1338,  1431,  and  1522  it  was  burnt;  in  1551  it  was 
plundered  by  some  Flemish  pirates,  who  carried  off  several  of 
its  marble  pillars ;  in  1689  the  spire,  which  was  a  hundred  and 


RflghutM  Eeb&t,  firom  an  inacription  intended  to  perpetaato  the  memoiyrf 
ilup  of  two  penont  who  were  living  at  the  time  it  was  wiitteiu 

"  May  every  fight-winged  moment  bear 

A  blening  to  this  noUe  pair. 

Long  may  they  love  the  rural  ease 

Of  these  fidr  acenei^  and  aoenea  like  theae ; 

The  pine^a  dark  ahade^  the  mountain  tall, 

And  the  deep  dashing  water-fiJL 

And  when  each  hallowed  apirit  fliee 

To  aeek  a  better  paradise, 

Beneath  thia  turf  their  aahea  dear, 

Shall  drink  their  countiy'a  gratefid  tear; 

In  death  afike  and  life  poaaeeaing, 

The  rich  man's  bve^  the  noor  man'a  bloaaing." 

Vol.  1.— 9 
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ten  ells  high,  was  Wown  down,  and  the  new  one  consumed  by 
Ughtning  in  1719.  It  is  still,  however,  a  noble  fabric,  with  many 
remains  of  beautiful  carving,  especially  about  the  windows, 
where  it  occasionally  peeps  out  from  under  a  coat  of  barbarous 
rough-cast.  The  inside  is  heaped  up  with  four  or  five  stories  of 
galleries,  having  glass  windows  like  ship  cabins ;  many  of  the 
piDars  are  said  to  be  of  marble,  but  the  whole  is  so  bedaubed 
and  blocked  up,  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  them.  On  each 
side  of  the  Altar  is  a  small  Chapel,  with  a  choir  and  a  rail  round 
it,  fitted  up  with  cushions  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who  go 
to  Church  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to  their  receiving 
the  Sacrament ;  in  one  of  these  is  a  picture  of  a  Bishop  Pontop- 
pidan,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  father  to  Erick  the  Kra- 
kenist.  The  present  entrance  into  the  Church  is  in  the  north 
transept ;  the  south  transept  contains  a  great  staring  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Angell,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Trondheim,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.  He  died  in 
1766,  leaving  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  public 
benefactions.  A  free-school,  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught, 
an  asylum  for  old  mai&,  and  various  other  institutions,  either 
formed  or  improved,  are  the  fruits  of  his  liberality.  We  were 
shown  a  vault  in  the  Cathedral,  in  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
bury  all  such  military  commandants  as  die  during  their  com- 
mand over  Trondheim.  The  Cathedral  is  now  called  Dom 
Kirke,  from  the  dome  over  the  Altar ;  its  ancient  name  was  St. 
OlafKirke. 

**  The  works  and  fortifications  of  Trondheim  have  been  once 
very  considerable,  but  are  now  wisely  neglected,  though  still 
kept  neat,  and  the  ramparts  turfed  over.  The  situation  of  the 
town  itself  is  perfectly  indefensible ;  it  has  often  suffered  dread- 
fully by  fire,  as  well  as  by  the  inroads  of  Swede  and  Flemish 
pirates.  It  was  built  by  Olaf  Truggeson,  in  the  year  997 ;  in 
1522  it  was  much  damaged  by  lightning ;  in  1551  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Flemish  pirates,  and  by  the  Swedes  in  1564,  and 
burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1681.  A  little  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town  is  shown  the  spot  where  Harold  Haarfagre  held 
his  court.  On  an  islet  in  the  bay,  and  forming  a  very  conspi- 
cuous object  firom  most  parts  of  the  town,  stands  Munkholm, 
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Cbrmerly  a  monastery,  and  now  a  fortreas  and  state  prison,  call* 
ed  la  Ba$tUU  du  Jford ;  it  was  the  pkce  where  the  head  of  Ha- 
CO  Jail  was  exposed,  as  well  as  that  of  his  treacherous  servant, 
by  Olaf  Truggeson. 

"^ttg-.  2Ul — We  called  on  Mr.  Justice  Raad  Knudtzen,  and 
were  introduced  through  his  counting-house  with  much  solem- 
nity. We  found  him  a  good-natured  man,  and  very  civil  and 
serviceable.  He  took  us  to  see  Munkholm,  or  Monk's  Island, 
which  lies  about  an  English  mile  from  the  shore ;  the  water  in 
the  harbour  was  very  shallow.  At  present  there  are  but  few 
prisoners  in  the  fortress,  and  none,  properly  qpeaki^g,  of  state : 
there  is  one  officer^  who,  for  having  challenged  his  colonel,  is 
confined  more  strictly  than  any  of  the  others,  never  being  allow- 
ed to  leave  bis  room.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Paschal  Powli, 
formerly  a  workman  of  Mr.  Bolton's  at  Birmingham,  is  in  prison 
for  coining ;  and  we  also  saw  a  very  old  man  who  had  been 
confined  tbene  for  above  fifty  yeara^  and  had  lost,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  use  of  his  Acuities ;  we  were  much  moved  by  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  answers  which  he  gave.  On  being  asked  how 
old  he  was,  he  answered  three  hundred  years.  His  crime  was 
variously  reported ;  some  ssud  he  was  sent  there  by  his  relations 
for  violent  behaviour  to  his  father;  others,  as  being  a  spendthrift; 
and  Mr.  Leganger  said,  as  being  mad.  A  pretty  government 
this,  where  a  man  is  shut  up  for  his  whole  life,  and  three  or  four 
different  reasons  given  for  his  imprisonment,  all  equally  uncer- 
tain !  He  is  of  a  good  family,  the  son  of  an  admiral,  and  was 
himself,  when  first  confined,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.;  at  pre- 
sent he  is  possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  has  a  com- 
fortable allowance  made  him  in  prison.  Mr.  Knudtzen  has  long 
since  been  empowered  to  release  him,  but  he  steadily  refuses  to 
retun>  to  a  world  which  has  so  long  foi^otten  him.  Munkholm 
fortress  is  in  bad  order;  its  govemor  isa.very  old  and  infirm 
man,  who  expressed  a  wish  merely  to  live  to  see  some  projected 
alterations  brought  to  bear.  We  were  shown  a  chamber  where 
one  Grippenfeldt,  a  minister  of  state,  was  confined  many  years 
under  a  false  accusation,  and  they  pretend  to  point  out  the 
place  worn  by  his  finger  in  a  stone  table,  round  which  he  con- 
stantly walked.    This  Grippenfeldt  was  a  learned  man,  and  had 
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Studied  at  Oxford.    Professor ,  of  Copefiliagen,  mentions 

in  his  travels  having  seen  his  name  on  the  university  books,  and 
his  picture  in  the  Bodleian  gallery.  Mr.  Knudtzen's  son,  a  fine 
lad  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  showed  us  some  cannon  balls,  call- 
ing them  potatoes  for  Englishmen.  Four  Dutch  East  Indiamen 
were  lying  in  the  Roads,  which  had  been  driven  in  by  some 
English  cruizers  during  the  late  war,  and  their  cargoes  (in  des- 
pair of  ever  getting  out)  were  consigned  to  Mr.  Knudtzen. 

"  We  called,  with  Mr.  Knudtzen  on  Mr.  Meirke,  a  merchant 
to  whom  we  had  also  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Wolfe. 
We  found  him  a  most  valuable  acquaintance,  sensible  and  gen- 
tleman-like, and  very  hospitable  and  firiendly.  In  the  evening 
we  saw  the  museum,  which  adjoins  the  public  library ;  it  is  a 
small  square  room,  containing,  among  antiquities,  minerals,  &c., 
the  bones  of  one  of  the  ancient  petty  kings  of  Norway,  whore- 
fused  to  submit  to  Harold  Haarfi^re.  They  were  found  in  a 
tomb  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  and  corroborate  the  account 
given  by  Snores  Sturleson,  of  his  having  buried  himself  alive ; 
his  sword  was  found  run  through  his  body,  as  if  he  had  thrown 
himself  on  it  after  he  had  entered  the  tomb.  We  were  shown  a 
sword  which  belonged  to  one  of  Harold's  principal  attendants ; 
the  handle  is  adapted  for  a  very  small  hand  ;  (I  have  observed 
the  same  circumstance  in  other  Saxon,  Danish,  and  even  Ro- 
man swords)  the  blade  very  broad. 

^'The  Ubrary  consists  of  about  thirteen  thousand  volumes, 
well  arranged  in  a  small  room  with  stalls ;  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Helsen,  is  also  chefdes  mines  at  R5raas ;  his  daughter  had  been 
some  time  betrothed  to  the  under  master  of  the  school,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norwegian  custom  of  betrothing  several  years  before 
marriage.  This  was  also  the  case  with  Mr.  Meirke,  who  called 
his  intended '  ma  fille.' 

"^ug.  22 A— We  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Meirke  and 
Mr.  Thayl,  a  Dutchman,  to  call  on  the  Govemor-general  Von 
Kraagh,  a  very  fine  old  man,  with  more  of  the  manners  of  the 
real  *  vielle  cow^  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  His  houise  was  built 
a  short  time  ago,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  logs,  which  he  re- 
fused to  have  either  painted  or  papered,  through  his  zeal  for  the 
ancient  customs  of  Norway ;  it  is  mtuated  on  aii  eminence,  with 
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an  arenne  principally  of  young  oalcs,  all  looking  very  sickly,  and 
the  grounds  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  English  manner.  The 
GrOTemor's  son,  Captain  Yon  Kraagh,  is  a  great  agriculturist 
We  dined  wkh  Mr.  Meirke,  and  spent  the  evening  with  his  mo- 
ther. Lady  Lewson,  where  we  met  with  a  large  party,  and  were 
amused  by  witnessing  several  peculiar  tndts  of  Norwegian  maup 
ners ;  their  dinners  and  even  thdr  suppers  are  served  with  a 
profusion,  not  unaccompanied  with  elegance,  of  which  we  have, 
in  England,  no  idea ;  at  the  end  of  wUch,  each  guest  rises  and 
drinks  the  health  of  the  mistress  of  tiie  house ;  they  then  bow 
to  each  other  and  to  their  host,  and  hand  the  ladies  out  of  Hie 
room* 

**  Among  the  party  at  supper  was  Colonel  Bang,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  rifle  corps  of  the  northern  diviaon  of  Norway ; 
two  companies  of  from  three  to  feur  hundred  men,  are  always 
staticmed  in  the  Trondheim  district,  and  as  many  at  Rdraas,  aS 
selected  from  the  nmiers  at  the  latter  place,  and  are  drilled  in 
the  usual  manner ;  two  battalions  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
stationed  in  the  north  and  south  <^  Norway,  are  drilled  in  the 
winter  on  skates ;  these  men  are  only  called  out  twice  a  year, 
but  they  have  frequent  private  drills  for  recruits.  When  they 
exercise  in  skates  they  have  their  rifles  slung,  and  carry  a  stirfF 
in  their  hands,  flattened  at  the  end  to  prevent  its  anking  mto  the 
snow,  ami  to  assist  them  in  the  leaps  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  take  ^dien  goingdown  hill,  which  we  weretoMtheydowithgreat 
rapidity,  over  such  obstacles  as  obstruct  their  progress.  The 
only  difference  in  their  method  of  drawing  up  is,  that  in  win- 
ter they  allow  between  the  files  room  to  turn  in  the  skates,  which 
they  do  by  changing  the  right  foot  by  an  extraordinary  motion, 
wUch  would  seem  enoij^h  to  dislocate  the  ancle.  We  examined 
a  pair  of  these  skates ;  they  are  not  above  six  or  eight  inches 
broad,  and  of  difierent  lengths,  that  worn  on  the  left  foot  being 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  the  other  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  directing  the  other. 

**  ^ug.  Mth. — ^We  saw  the  city  tram-band  reidewed  by  die 
general ;  a  perfect  burlesque,  worse  than  the  worst  volunteers 
ever  were,  or  ever  will  be ;  they  were  armed  with  rusty  mus- 
quets,  and  long  three-edged  swords,  and  wore  cocked  hats,  with 
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long  blue  coats  like  our  bell-men  or  townrcriert ;  tbey  are  only 
called  out  once  a  year. 

*^  Aug.  25th. — Captain  Yon  Kraagfa  took  us  this  morning  to 
see  the  two  cascades  of  Leer  Fossen,  formed  by  the  river  Nid, 
on  his  father's  estate ;  tbey  are  very  noble  waterfalls,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  fall  is  so  mudi  as  ninety  feet,  which  they  are  both 
said  to  be.  The  governor  has  engravings  of  them,  which  give  » 
very  inadequate  idea  of  their  grandeur ;  he  told  me  that  he  tbwad 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  an  engraver.  Very  extensive  saw- 
ing mills  are  erected  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  cascades,  which 
act  on  the  principle  of  a  spinning  wheel;  ^re  is  a  salmon 
fishery  at  the  other  fall.  We  dined  at  the  governor's,  whejpe  we 
met  a  large  party,  all  in  uniform.  The  governor  tdd  me  that 
agriculture  had  been  improving  very  n^ndlyitf  late  years  in  Nor- 
way ;  wheat  will  only  thrive  in  very  dickered  situations,  but  bar- 
ky and  oats  come  to  great  perfection ;  potatoes  were  first  intro- 
duced by  the  governor,  who  imported  sotne  hundjted  tons,  and 
distributed  &idm  gratis  to  tilie  peasantry ;  they  are  now  become 
a  common  article  of  consumption.  About  Trondheim  all  kinds 
of  v^etables  come  io  great  perfection ;  but,  generally  speakii^, 
the  edible  vegetables  of  the  country  ai«  few :  berries  of  several 
scots,  such  as  cranberries,  wortldberries,  multiberriesi,  (a  fruit 
not  very  unlike  a  mulberry,  which  g^ws  in  bogs  on  a  creeping 
plant  resembling  saxifrage,)  strawberries,  and  mountain-ash  ber- 
ries are  in  common  use  and  much  eaten  with  meat ;  whenever 
they  appear  on  a  table,  you  may  be  sure  tibat  a  joint  of  meat  is, 
sooner  or  later,  to  make  its  appearance. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  we  lefl  Trondheim  much  grati- 
fied with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  we  had  received ; 
the  grand  baillie,  Mr.  Angell,  furnished  us,  in  a  very  obliging 
maimer,  with  passports.  The  first  pait  of  our  journey  was  on 
the  same  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the  town.  At  Malhuus 
we  saw  the  rich  peasant  whose  plate  we  had  admired  so  much ; 
but  his  appearance  very  little  accorded  with  his  wealth;  he  was 
a  miserable  dirty  fellow,  perfectly  drunk.  Drunkenness  is  a 
very  prevailing  vice  among  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  and  is  ge- 
nerally made  a  part  of  their  recreation  on  Sundays  and  other 
festivals.    St.  John's  day  is  one  of  their  principal  festivals.    Mr. 
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Knudtzen^  jumor,  kkidly  inskted  on  accompanying  us  to  Roraas ; 
he  traYcUed  in  a  gig  without  springs,  but  resting  on  long  pliable 
shafts  o(  birch.  We  passed  a  beautiful  but  savage  country 
through  Bogen,  Singsaas,  and  Ho£^  through  roads  rendered 
scarcely  passable  by  the  constant  carriage  of  copper  from 
Rdraas,  which  is  conyeyed  in  one-horse  carts  with  a  driver  to 
each.  We  had  hoped  to  reach  this  latter  place  on  the  26th»  but 
were  benighted,  and  slept  at  a  cottage,  the  habitation  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  woman. 

^^  ^g.  27ih,-^We  arrived  at  Rdraas,  and  were  lodged  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  deputy  superintendant  of  the  mines. 
Mr.  Knoph,  the  inspector  of  the  mines,  took  us  over  a  desolate 
stony  heath  to  the  Btorvatz  mine,  which  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
covered. From  this  mine  thirty  thousand  shippunds  of  copper 
ore  are  annually  taken,  which  produce,  in  money,  firom  twelve  to 
thirteen  thousand  dollars ;  each  shippwid  is  equal  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Norway  pounds,  and  three  shxppuads  and  a  half 
make  a  t<m.  The  descent  into  this  mine  is  so  gradual,  that 
horses  in  carts  go  with  ease  the  whole  way.  Its  length  is  about 
a  third  of  an  English  mile.  The  different  chambers  are  large 
and  airy,  and  ¥rith  the  help  of  the  torches  carried  by  our  guides, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  courses  of 
the  copper  veins.  The  miners  were  blastmg  tha  rock  in  vari- 
ous places,  the  noise  occasioned  by  which  struck  me  as  being 
much  exaggerated  by  travellers. 

"On  our  return  we  saw  the  founderies  where  the  ore  is 
smelted.  About  seven  hundred  persons  are  employed  at  these 
forges ;  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  workman  are  from  three  to  six 
dollars  a  month,  and  of  a  smelter  eight.  Charcoal  is  principally 
used  in  the  works,  and  the  annual  consumption  is  30,000  last, 
or  360,000  ton.  These  smelting-houses  are  near  the  town. 
Rdraas  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  junction  of  the  ri- 
vers Haa  and  Hittre ;  it  is  of  a  good  size,  with  spacious  streets 
and  comfortable  houses ;  the  Church  is  large  and  handsome,  but 
the  steeple  is  disfigured  by  being  psdnted  like  an  undertaker's 
card.  There  are  several  family  burying  places,  and  one  public 
vault  open  to  any  one,  and  perfectly  accessible,  there  being  no 
lock  on  the  door ;  we  looked  down  into  it  and  saw  a  great  many 
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coffins.    There  is  a  depot  of  arms  in  the  town  and  two  old  can-* 
non. 

^^  From  the  mines  we  went  on  to  see  a  colony  of  Finns  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood;  we  rode  about  a  Norwegian  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  Oresund,  where  we  embark- 
ed in  a  leaky  boat,  in  very  bad  weather  for  a  voyage  of  a  similar 
length ;  we  reached  Brehhe  that  evening,  a  small  village  con- 
taining seven  fhmilies  of  about  thirty  persons ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
very  bleak  neighbourhood,  but  not  altogether  ill  adapted  for 
pasturage.  The  summers  are  here  very  short,  and  the  wmters 
extremely  severe,  with  snow  often  lying  higher  than  a  man's 
head.  There  are  many  wolves  but  no  bears.  We  slept  on 
boards  covered  with  deer  skins. 

"  Aug.  2Sih. — Continued  our  expedition  t)ver  some  of  the 
most  desolate  country  we  have  yet  seen,  of  rock  mixed  with 
rotten  b<^ ;  the  rock  covered  with  lichen,  and  tlie  bog  with 
multiberries ;  here  and  there  we  saw  woods  of  miserable  birch, 
and  frequent  pools  and  small  lakes.  A  snow-storm  overtook  us 
as  we  crossed  this  dreary  region,  and  we  suffered  much  from  the 
cold.  A  group  of  rein-deer  appeared  amid  the  rocks,  snuffing 
the  air  strongly,  and  thrusting  out  their  noses.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  a  Finn's  tent,  made  exactly  like  a  Terra  del  Fuego 
wigwam,  of  boughs  of  trees  and  sods,  with  here  and  there  a  skin. 
The  family  received  us  very  hospitably,  and  gave  us  rein-deer 
cheese  and  milk;  it  consisted  of  about  eight  persons,  including 
two  servants.  One  old  man  of  seventy-eight,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  father  of  the  family,  was  perfectly  blind ;  disorders  in  the 
eyes  appeared  general  among  them,  probably  owing  to  the 
smoke  in  which  they  live.  Their  herd  of  rein-deer  consisted  of 
about  five  hundred :  the  mistress  said  they  had  formerly  a  much 
greater  number,  but  the  Swedes,  during  the  late  difference,  rob- 
bed her  of  982  deer,  and  reduced  their  family  for  some  time  to 
absolute  famine.  The  dogs  are  not  larger  than  a  common  ter- 
rier, and  of  a  singular  appearance;  exceptii^  in  size,  they 
are  the  counterpart  of  the  Greenland  or  Kamtschatkan  dog. 
There  are  fifteen  of  these  Finnish  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  R5raas,  and  ten  near  Tolgen,  who  live  intents,  and  intermarry 
among  themselves.     They  have  lately  made  themselves  obnox- 
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tous  to  the  formers  by  injuriDg  their  meadows,  and  are  threatened 
with  expulsion.  The  men  do  not  reach  much  higher  than  the 
elbow  of  a  common-sized  Englishman;  in  their  dress  the  an- 
cient costume  is  rather  mingled  with  that  of  their  neighbours, 
though  their  shoes,  gmters,  breeches,  and  long  coats  are  all  deer* 
stdn,  and  of  their  own  making.  They  are  all  able  to  read. 
Their  mode  of  milking  the  rein-deer  is  singular ;  they  first  catch 
it  by  throwing  a  noose  round  the  horns,  then  ^ye  it  a  blow  on 
the  loins,  on  which  the  animal  immediately  Ms  up  its  leg,  and 
the  Finns,  being  so  dwarfish  a  race,  milk  it  standing. 

**  A  considerable  resemblance  is  said  to  exist  between  the  Fm- 
nish  and  Chinese  languages,  and  the  similarity  in  their  counte- 
nances is  very  strildng.  A  Dutch  officer  told  Mr.  Knoph  that 
he  talked  Chinese  to  a  Finn  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
latter  discovered  that  he  was  not  speaking  Finnish,  though  he 
could  not  understand  what  was  said  to  him.  We  returned  to 
Rdraas  in  the  afternoon,  round  the  head  of  the  lake  Oresund, 
over  a  very  desolate  country,  with  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 

**  Aug.  29(&. — ^Left  Rdraas,  and  passed  over  an  uninteresting 
country  till  we  arrived  at  Agre,  where  it  agsdn  became  be&uti- 
ful  and  rather  more  fertile. 

"•flttg.  SOtfc. — Our  journey  this  day  led  us  over  a  very  rich 
and  beautiful  country.  Grundset,  where  we  slept,  is  kept  by  a 
inan  who  was  formerly  clerk  to  Mr.  Anker.  Mr.  Anker  has  a 
house  near  it,  and  he  and  Mr.  Rosencrantz  possess  very  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  struck  by  the  re- 
markable neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  cottages  and  farm- 
houses. The  dress  of  the  peasantry  here  is  rather  different  from 
that  worn  in  other  parts  of  Norway,  particularly  in  the  caps, 
which  are  generally  made  of  red  or  blue  woollen.  We  observed 
every  where  the  skulls  of  bears  and  wolves,  both  of  which  are 
common  in  this  neighbourhoo'd,  and  the  former  very  dangerous. 
I  heard  of  an  animal  being  occasionally  found  here,  which  I  ima- 
gine, from  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives,  to  be  the 
lynx,  though  some  circumstances  might  seem  to  mark  it  for  the 
glutton.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  devastation  caused  by  tor- 
rents in  Oesterdal,  and  those  not  so  terrible  as  the  vestiges  of  a 
Gulbrandsdal  stream. 

Vol.  I.— 10 
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*^  Aug,  iXsU — ^We  reached  Kongswinger  through  a  contiuua' 
tion  of  the  same  sort  of  country  ;  it  was  late  when  we  anived, 
and  the  family  wei-e  all  gone  to  bed ;  but,  as  usual  in  Norway,  the 
house  door  was  open,  and  without  any  fastenings. 

"  The  next  morning  we  walked  through  the  town  of  Kongs- 
winger, which  we  found  clean  and  neat ;  it  has  a  castle  with  a 
small  garrison,  consisting  partly  of  fusileers ;  a  light  company  of 
about  thirty-six  men  was  in  the  act  of  being  drilled  as  we  passed ; 
the  men  were  slovenly  and  irregular,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
exercised  in  the  duties  of  sentry,  patrole,  &c. ;  their  arms  were 
rifles,  with  large  cut-and-thrust  swords ;  the  officer  who  com- 
manded them  had  the  best  way  of  giving  his  orders  I  ever 
saw. 

"We  left  Norway  this  evening,  and  slept  at  Strand,  a  tolera- 
ble house  on  the  Swedish  frontier.  Norway  is  generally  esti- 
mated to  contain  nine  thousand  square  German  miles.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  naturally  divided  by  the  different  ranges  of  moun- 
tams,  which  inte/sect  each  other  at  Dovre.  Fin  Fiald,  which 
divides  it  from  Sweden,  is  probably  the  highest  range  ;  between 
this  range  and  the  central  chain  is  the  valley  of  Oesterdal,  a  very 
rich  and  beautiful  tract,  through  which  the  Glomm  rans  to 
Friderickshall.  The  central  valley,  watered  by  the  ^  Mios  and 
Randa  lakes,  with  their  tributary  streams,  all  which  fall  into  the 
bay  of  Christiania,  is  that  of  Hedermarken.  The  south-west 
district  or  province  of  Christiansund  is  of  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance ;  though  mountainous,  it  is  fertile,  with  a  climate  so 
temperate  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  oak  timber.  These  three 
districts  compose  the  southern  and  most  valuable  part  of  Nor- 
way. The  province  of  Bergen  consists,  as  we  were  told,  of  wild 
mountainous  and  innumerable  fiords  and  lakes  ;  neither  the  pro- 
vince nor  its  capital  seem  to  be  much  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  district.  Bergen  is  said  to  be  chiefly  peopled  by 
foreigners,  who  have  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
the  fish  brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
province  of  Trondheim  is  chiefly  formed  of  beautiful  narrow  val- 
leys, fiords,  and  mountain  streams.  The  soil  of  the  country  is, 
as  may  be  expected,  not  genei-ally  very  fertile,  though  in  favoura- 
ble situations  it  is  rich,  and  bears  a  high  rent  and  price.     Its 
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chief  vegetable  production  is  timber.  Towards  the  north  it  di- 
minishes much  in  size,  and  on  the  high  mountains  fir  will  not 
thrive ;  the  birch  is  more  hardy,  and  grows  to  a  prodi^ous  size. 
The  fir  is  of  two  sorts,  white  and  red ;  the  latter  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable.  The  longest  and  best  deals  are  all 
shipped  for  England,  and  the  shorter  ones  are  sent  to  Ireland 
and  France ;  the  duty  levied  being,  in  England,  on  the  nt/mbery 
and  in  the  latter  countries  on  the  size  of  the  planks.  The  white 
fir,  inferior  as  it  is  to  the  red  lor  general  purposes,  is  sometimes 
preferred  to  it,  as  being  less  liable  to  shrink.  No  trade  is  carried 
on  in  timber  between  England  and  Trondheim. 

'^  In  valuable  minerals  Norway  is  by  no  means  rich,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  R5raas  ;  the  silver  mine  at  Kongsberg 
is  abandoned  as  not  paying  its  own  expenses.  Its  animal  pro- 
ductions are  very  numerous ;  the  domestic  ones  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  of  Holstein,  and  not  very  different  from  the  same 
class  in  Yorkshire.  Bears,  wolves,  and  the  animal  which  I  take 
to  be  the  lynx,  are  all  found,  though  the  latter  are  uncommon. 
Game  is  of  course  very  plentiful  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  much  thinned  towards  the  south ;  game  laws  are  un- 
known in  the  north  ;  hares,  the  chase  of  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal sport,  are  less  abundant,  I  think,  than  in  England.  The 
uro  gallus  by  all  accounts  is  not  very  plentiful.  The  lemmings 
I  have  mentioned.  Of  the  eagle  we  heard  but  little  ;  the  large 
homed  owl  is  often  found,  but  not  a  very  common  bird ;  its 
plumage  is  remarkably  beautiful.  On  the  Fiallds,  a  bird  is 
found  about  the  size  of  a  pewit,  ^of  a  bright  lemon-colour.  In 
winter  it  is  a  very  common  occupation  of  the  peasants  to  kill  im- 
mense quantities  of  game  on  the  Dovre  and  other  mountains, 
and  send  them  down  to  Christiania  and  Trondheim,  at  which  sea- 
son it  is  excessively  cheap.  Snakes  of  a  large  size  are  not  un* 
frequent,  and  Thornton  found  one  as  we  were  clunbing  Dovre, 
similar  to  the  blue  and  white  one  of  England. 

^^The  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  in  their  natural  state  they 
are  able  to  defend  themselves  resolutely  against  wolves ;  in  the 
summer  they  live  on  the  mountains,  and  are  brought  down  in 
autumn  for  sale  into  the  valleys,  where  they  may  often  be  bought 
cheap.   The  wolf-dog  of  Sweden  is  uncommon,  if  not  unknown ; 
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nor  are  the  Ncnrway  dogs  at  all  distinguished  from  those  of  Eng- 
land.   The  rein-deer  are  universally  known. 

**  Whales  are,  I  apprehend,  rarely  thrown  on  the  coast,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  extravagance  of  the  lies  told  of  one  which 
was  caught  while  we  were  at  Trondheim.  The  method  of  fish- 
ing, as  well  as  of  bird-catching,  is  by  night,  with  lights,  nets,  and 
spears.  By  what  I  observed  at  Trondheim,  I  should  imagine 
that  it  was  on  cod,  not  herring,  that  the  principal  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants  depended.  The  cod  is  distinguished  as  being 
either  dried  in  the  air,  or  salted  on  the  rocks ;  the  first  is  called 
stodc-fish,  the  other  klipfiska. 

^*  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Norwegian  domestic  animals 
have  been  much  improved  by  crossing  their  breeds  with  those  of 
England.  We  saw  a  very  fine  English  setter  for  sale  in  the 
market  place  at  Trondheim.'' 
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Vpsdla — Dr.  Jtfzelia9 — Damemora  wines — Stockholm — CharUi 
XIL—Chdf  of  Bothnia— Mo— Finnish  peasantry— ^grietd' 
twre — Superstitions^— Unpopularity  of  the  king  of  Sweden — 
Petersburgh — General  appearance  of  the  Russian^^Charaeter 
"^Food — Maimers — Houses — Wwkr  amusements — Sledges 
and  carriages— Theatres— Greek  Clergy— The  Taurida—TT^ 
great  palace — Popularity  of  the  Emperor — His  character  and 
appearance.     1805. 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq, 

Stockholm^  September  14. 

<<  We  arrived  here  ttus  moming,  and  after  so  long  an  igno- 
rance of  aU  relator  to  our  friends  or  our  country,  I  need  not 
mention  the  pleasure  with  which  we  cat^ht  hold  (^  our  packets 
of  letters. .  .  •  Excepting  Upsala  and  Dannemoi:a,  our  journey 
has  taken  in  nothing  very  remarkable,  and  concerning  Norway, 
the  memorabiUa  are  too  numerous  for  a  letter,  and  must  be  re- 
served {or  our  future  conversations.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  an  uninteresting  shell,  with  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  kernels  in  the  world.  The  neighbourhood  of  Fride- 
ricksball  is  certamly  i^triking,  but  fiEur  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
nxnantic  descriptions  and  drawings  which  I  have  seen  of  it  -,  and 
the  peo|de,  who  affisct  to  despise  the  Swedes,  fall  far  short  of 
them,  both  in  civilization  and  honesty.  The  western  coast,  Bejr- 
gen,  Chiistiansund,  &c.,  we  did  not  see  ;  by  all  accounts,  the 
manners  are  almost  as  wild,  and  the  country  quite  as  savage,  as 
in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.    Yet 
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hence  the  wealth  of  Norway  is  chiefly  derived ;  and  the  innu* 
merable  fiords^  and  svnds^  which  intersect  the  country,  while 
they  separate  the  people  from  all  commerce  with  the  interior, 
supply  almost  the  entire  Mediterranean  with  fish  and  are  the 
means  of  accumulating  very  considerable  wealth  to  individuals 
and  the  government.  I  saw  some  of  these  vessels  loaded,  and 
it  was  a  very  singular  sight ;  they  were  filled  up  not  only  to  the 
hatchways,  but  even  half  up  the  mast ;  and  the  captain  had  lite- 
rally formed  a  burrow  for  his  bed,  with  fish  packed  all  round 
him.  This  was  at  Trondheim  ;  at  Christiansund  every  thing 
stinks  of  cod  and  herring,  the  refuse  of  which  i^  the  usual  and 
almost  the  only  fodder  for  their  cattle.  A  cow  will  make  a  lux- 
urious meal  of  stinking  salmon ;  and  you  may  conceive  how  de- 
lightful, in  this  country,  is  the  hdlmy  breath  of  a  heifer.  The 
cattle  are  soon  fattened  on  this  food,  but  acquire  an  unmanage- 
able ferocity,  and  their  nature  is  totally  changed. 

^^  The  formidable  mountains  towards  Sweden  present  a  terri- 
ble scene  of  cold  and  barrenness.  At  Roraas,  where  are  theur 
principal  copper  mines,  no  com  or  garden-stuff  will  grow,  and 
in  winter  quicksilver  is  frozen.  We  staid  here  a  day  or  two, 
and  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  mountains  in  quest  of  a  small 
tribe  of  Laplanders,  or  Finns,  as  the  Danes  call  them,  who  have 
been,  time  immemorial,  wanderers  in  this  neighbourhood.  In 
the  valleys  we  had  been  tormented  by  heat,  but  in  this  inhospi- 
table tract  it  snowed  fast,  and  probably  does  so  occasionally 
through  the  whole  summer.  The  fir-trees  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  all  the  wood  that  remained  was  some  stunted  birch  in  the 
sheltered  situations  ;  at  last  these,  too,  disappeared,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  rotten  bog,  and  rocks  covered  with  lichen,  a  wlute 
mealy  moss,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  leprosy  than 
a  pasture.  In  short,  I  could  easily  conceive  how  a  Swedish 
army,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Xllth.  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  cold  in  an  attempt  to  cross  these  terrible  fidles^  (f^^Us,) 
and  was  not  a  little  glad  to  warm  myself  in  the  miserable  wig- 
wam of  the  people  of  whom  we  were  in  quest.  Their  huts  are 
exactly  resembling  those  of  the  Tchutski,  given  in  Cook's  last 
w>yage,  but  are  neither  so  large  or  so  high ;  and  they  still  pre- 
serve their  race,  language,  and  dress  unmingled  with  those  of 
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their  me^hbours,  from  whom  they  also  differ  very  remarkably  in 
person,  being  much  shorter,  with  rotmd  faces,  and  wide  mouths. 
Their  dress  is  generally  made  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  turn- 
ed inward.  We  drank  rein-deers'  milk,  and  stored  ourselves 
with  sufficient  venison  for  our  journey  into  Sweden.  For  a 
bottle  of  brandy  and  a  rix  dollar  they  were  so  grateful  that  they 
would  willingly  have  loaded  us  with  a  whole  buck.  Before  this 
expedition  we  had  intended  to  sell  Uie  carriage,  and  to  go  on 
horseback  over  the  mountains  to  Faklun ;  but  we  were  now 
satisfied  that  we  should  gain  no  time  by  such  as  species  otneoT" 
eat  way  ^ 

**  Yet  in  spite  of  this  inhospitable  frontier,  the  interior  of  Npr- 
way  is  a  most  delightful  and  interesting  country.  Hedermar- 
ken,  Gulbrandsdale,  Trondheim  and  Oesterdal,  would  hardly 
^ve  up  the  palm  of  beauty  and  fertility  to  the  finest  valleys  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  appearance  of  comfort,  and 
even  wealth,  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  is,  as  a  general  cha- 
racteristic, far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  own  coun- 
try. I  was  surprised,  at  first,  at  the  great  apparent  liberty  of  all 
classes ;  but  soon  found  reason  to  attribute  the  mildness  of  their 
government  to  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  nation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  every  peasant  in  Norway  is  armed  and  disci- 
plined. 

**  There  are,  however,  many  injurious  laws,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal IS  the  distinction  apparent  between  the  peasants  and 
buighers.  They  are  completely  distinct  castes;  the  peasant 
may  grow  rich,  but  his  son,  by  the  obligation  of  military  service, 
is  precluded  from  all  elevation  of  rank,  and  remains  as  plaun  and 
ignorant  as  his  fathar.  There  are,  however,  no  doubt,  many 
advantages  which  result  from  this  state  of  society ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  torrents  of  spring,  and  the 
lemmings  of  autumn,  few  people  would  be  so  happy  as  a  Nor- 
wegian peasant  These  two  last  plagues  are  peculiar  to  the 
country ;  we  passed  by  whole  farms  which  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, from  the  melted  snow,  had  desolated ;  they  were  covered 
with  large  stones,  as  thick  as  the  shiiigly  part  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen:  Of  the  lemming,  you 
will  find  an  accurate,  though  rather  exaggerated  account  in  *Be- 
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wick's  Quadrupeds  ;*  they  descend  at  uncertain  periods  from 
the  mountdns,  where  we  saw  great  numbers,  as  large  as  little 
rats,  of  a  dun  colour,  with  three  black  stripes  on  their  back. 
They  are  a  plague  little  inferior  to  a  swarm  of  locusts.  With 
these  drawbacks,  you  will  not  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  their 
rich  soil  and  delightful  summers,  the  com  of  Norway  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  imported  from  England.  Their  cultivation  is, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  and  the  late  mtroduction  of  pota^ 
toes  by  General  Von  Kraagh,  has  ahready  caused  a  prod^;i6ttS 
alteration  m  their  comforts*  The  principal  apprehenskm  at  pre- 
sent arises  from  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  their  forests,  to  the 
existence  of  which  they  attribute,  with  apparent  reason,  the  su- 
perior mildness  of  their  climate  to  countries  under  the  same  la- 
titude. Their  timber-trees  are  entirely  fir,  and,  I  think,  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  Sweden.  The  larch  has  been  introduced, 
and  thrives  well.  Bears  and  wolves  are  still  common ;  the  first 
only  are  objects  of  apprehension  to  a  man  ;  they  are  brown, 
and  as  big  as  a  moderate  calf.  In  Oesterdal  few  bams  are  with- 
out some  of  their  skulls  nailed  up  as  trophies. 

«  Tell 1  have  not  been  able  to  get  her  any  yellow  hair ; 

in  truth,  there  is  very  little  to  be  had :  the  hair  is  almost 
universally  flaxen  or  light  brown,  and  the  complexions,  figure, 
and  very  accent  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  English. 
Their  songs,  of  which  I  contrived  to  collect  a  few,  are  in 
the  same  measure,  and  frequently  almost  in  the  same  language 
as  the  old  English*;  and  many  apparent  differences  only  arise 
from  the  vile  system  of  spelling,  which  the  Danish  government 
has  introduced  to  make  it  different  from  Swedish.  The  genius 
of  the  language,  however,  certainly  differs  from  ours,  and  we 
must,  I  think,  have  got  our  grammar  from  some  quarter  distinct 
from  Scandinavia.  An  Englishman,  nevertheless,  particularly 
if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Yorkshire,  will  hardly  mistake  their 
meaning  when  he  hears  of  a  *  bra  bairn,'  an  *  ox  stek,'  a  *  kalf 
stek,'  when  he  is  told,  *  sitta  dere,'  or  *  ga  til  kirchen ;'  a  *  skort 
simmer,'  a  *  cald  winter,'  *  snee,'  *  swerd,'  and  ten  thousand 
other  words  are  equally  similar. 

"  1  enclose  the  Hteml  translation  of  a  fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song  which  I  happened  to  see : 
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King  ChriBtian  stood  beside  the  mast 

In  smoky  night ; 
His  falchion  fell  like  hammer  fieist, 
And  brains  and  helms  asunder  brast ; 
Then  sunk  each  hostile  hull  and  mast 

In  smoky  night ; 
Fly,  fly !  they  shrieked— what  mortal  man 
Can  strive  with  D^unark's  Christian 

In  fight  7 

Niels  Juel  raised  a  Warrior  cry, 

"  Now,  now's  the  day !" 
He  hoisted  up  the  red  flag  high^ 
And  dashed  amidst  the  enemy 
With  blow  on  blow,  and  cry  on  cry, 

"  Now,  now's  the  day !" 
And  still  they  shrieked—"  fly,  Sweden,  fly  f 
When  Juel  comes,  what  strength  shall  try 

Thefinay?' 


^*  Though  the  Norwegians  rather  pride  themselves  on  their 
affinity  to  England,  I  do  not  think  our  nation  is  popular.  Mn 
Pitt  is  most  cordially  hated  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  We 
ourselves,  however,  experienced  the  greatest  hospitality  from 
every  quarter ;  to  Mr.  Rosencrantz  of  Hafstun,  near  Friderick- 
shall.  General  Von  Kraagh,  and  the  society  of  Trondheim  in 
genera],  we  have  very  particular  obligations. 

»»»»»» 

*^  The  road  through  Sweden,  from  Koningsberg  to  Upsala, 
lay  through  a  flat^  well  cultivated  country,  which  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  Leicestershire,  or  any  other  country  of  the 
same  sort,  except  the  rockiness  of  the  soil.  Our  route  from 
Gottenburgh  to  Norway  had  given  us  a  very  false  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country.  Sweden  may  be  compared, 
in  general,  to  a  marble  table  covered  with  baize ;  it  is  level  in- 
deed and  green,  but  the  veil  is  thin,  and  every  here  and  there 
the  stone  peeps  through  the  cracks  o£  its  coTering.  Farming 
is  well  understood,  and  the  soil,  though  very  light,  in  not  unpro- 
ductive.   In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  have  detected  the 

Vol.  I.— 11 
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perfect  falsehood  of  Wraxall's  statements,  and,  I  think,  tlie  ge« 
neral  fidelity  of  Coxe.  Carlstad,  and  most  of  the  other  towns 
on  our  route,  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At  Westeraes 
is  a  small  Cathedral,  with  many  tombs  of  kings  and  great  men. 
At  Upsala  we  passed  two  days,  and  saw  every  thing  of  note  in 
this  northern  Athens.  There  is  a  very  respectable  library,  and  a 
noble  building  as  a  green-house  and  museum,  built  by  Gustavus 
the  Third,  of  which  the  principal  portico  is  Doric,  very  remark- 
able for  its  proportion  and  beauty. 

"The  botanical  garden  is  like  that  of  Trinity,  only  much  larger ; 
of  the  plants  you  know  I  am  perfectly  incompetent  to  judge. 
The  Cathedral  is  well-proportioned,  and  has  been  of  the  best 
style  of  Gothic  in  general ;  plain,  and  not  very  unlike  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  inhabitants  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  have 
taken  care  to  remove  all  the  carved-work  or  tracery  from  the 
windows,  to  daub  the  inside  with  plaister,  and  to  case  the  out- 
side with  the  very  reddest  brick  ihej  could  find.  This,  with 
large  white  Doric  cornices,  and  two  bright  blue  things,  like 
pepper-boxes,  on  the  two  towers,  has  so  beautified  it,  that,  if 
the  bishop  who  founded  it,  and  the  mason  who  built  it,  were  to 
return  again,  they  would  not  know  their  own  cMld  in  its  present 
dashing  uniform.  There  are  separate  houses  for  the  different 
professors  and  lecturers,  who  are  numerous,  but  with  small  sa- 
laries ;  those  who  are  in  orders  have  also  prebends.  We  were 
there  in  vacation  time  and  saw  nothing  going  on,  but  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  hearing  all  the  details,  as  we  had  a  letter  to  the 
lecturer  in  botany.  Dr.  Afzelius,  who  was  very  attentive  and 
communicative.  The  number  of  students  is  about  one  thousand ; 
they  w'ear  their  academical  habits,  which  are  black  with  scarlet 
facings,  only  on  taking  their  degrees,  holding  acts,  or  the  like. 
Anciently,  the  different  nations  as  they  are  called,  which  com- 
pose the  Swedbh  monarchy,  the  Ostrogoths,  Westrogoths, 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  Vandals,  as  they  call  the  Grerman  provinces, 
had  all  different  uniforms,  which  were  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  animosities  to  which  they  gave  rise.  They  are  still  called 
colleges — have  each  of  them  separate  heads  and  endowments, 
but  have  no  separate  buildings,  and  lodge  and  eat  promiscuously 
in  the  town ;  there  are  also  riding,  fencing,  and  dancmg  schools. 
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and  French  and  German  are  taught.  They  have  no  fixed  time 
for  taking  their  bachelor's  degree,  and  consequently  have  no 
privileges ;  their  master's  degree  they  take  at  the  end  of  seven 
years. 

*^  Dr.  Afzelius  has  been  much  in  England,  and  in  Oxford,  of 
which  place  he  complained  as  being  less  civilized  than  Cam- 
bridge. I  wanted  him  to  state  his  grounds  of  dislike,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  keeping  him  to  the  point. 

"  From  Upsala  we  went  to  Osterby,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tame, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dannemora  mine,  a  ci-devant  no- 
bleman, who  resigned  his  title  during  the  disputes  of  the  last 
Diet    We  found  a  very  hospitable  reception,  and  met  with  a 
large  and  pleasant  party.    The  mines  we  saw,  of  course,  and  I 
can  hardly  express  the  sensations  of  astonishment  they  caused. 
All  other  mines  I  have  seen  are  dark  and  dirty  cellars  in 
comparison ;  here  it  is  Yathek's  chasm  and  portal  of  ebony 
realized    You  find,  not  a  dark  and.  narrow  diaft  like  a  wel^ 
but  a  moa&  of  aa  irregular  form,  more,  I  think,  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  long,  and,  in  one  place,  at  least  eighty  wide.     On 
different  parts  of  this  enormous  gulph  are  the  cranes  and  buckets 
by  wUch  you  are  let  down  to  the  bottom,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet ;  the  side  is,  for  about  two  hundred  feetj  a  smooth 
iron  rode ;  at  length  there  are  other  masses  which  arise  like 
islands,  and  you  see  opening  on  every  side  the  prodigious  ca^ 
yems  whence  the  ore  is  taken ;  one  of  them  into  which  we  de- 
scended is  a  vault  higher  for  some  little  way  than  the  nave  of 
York  mmster.     Notwithstanding  the  width  of  the  chasm  above, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  too  obliquely  to  reach  the  bottom,  which 
is  the  re^on  of  eternal  ice  and  twilight    We  did  not  descend 
quite  to  ihe  lowest  part,  as  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  lake  had 
lately  broken  in ;  to  remove  ihem  they  have  established  a  small 
engine,  the  erection  of  which  is  imder  the  superintendance  of  a 
Yorkshireman  of  the  name  of  Owen.  We  afterwards  learnt  that 
there  was  a  small  boat  below,  and  regretted  much  that  we  had 
not  sailed  on  this  *  Stygian  ferry.'    But  what  grieved  us  most 
was,  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  descending  by  moon-light, 
which,  though  I  never  heard  of  its  being  done,  must  be  incon- 
ceivably noble ;  the  brightness  of  the  projecting  rocks,  and  the 
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0ea  of  darimess  below,  must  be  still  more  thrilling  than  the  de« 
scent  by  day.  By  Wraxall's  account,  as  well  as  those  of  some 
other  tourists,  who  have  great  pleasure  in  describing  their  own 
cowar£ce,  the  descent  is  dressed  out  with  very  exa^erated  ter- 
TOts  ;  in  fact  the  n^s  and  chains  are  perfectly  secure.  Acci- 
dents scarcely  happen  once  in  a  hundred  years.  To  see  others 
descend,  and  to  mark  die  gpradual  diminution  of  the  bucket  with 
ite  cargo,  and  the  rope,  which  is  at  top  a  cable,  seeming  like  a 
packthread  at  bottom,  is  a  much  severer  trial  of  the  strength  of 
one's  bead,  and  what  nunc,  indeed,  could  not  have  endured 
long. 

**  The  road  to  Stockholm,  which  we  have  lately  traversed,  is 
through  the  same  rocky,  green,  cultivated  country  as  the  rest  of 
Sweden,  excepting  that  towards  the  capital,  the  appearance  be- 
comes more  woody,  uneven,  and  even  romantic.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  so  than  the  situation  of  this  extraordinary 
town,  which  is  a  collection  of  rocks  scattered  irregularly  in  a 
wide  arm  of  the  sea,  (or  lake,  call  it  which  you  will,)  connected 
by  bridges,  covered  with  buildings  and  gardens,  the  domes  of 
Churches  intermingled  with  oaks,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
an  enormous  palace,  as  big,  I  think,  as  five  Somerset  Houses. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  of  brick,  but  universally  stuccoed  or  white- 
washed. The  houses  are  all  large  and  many-storied,  with  a 
common  staircase,  and  a  family  on  each  floor ;  the  inns  are  as 
dirty  and  as  dear,  and  the  landlords  as  impudent  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  the  streets  winding  and  narrow,  and  not  quite  free 
from  the  effects  of  a  crowded  population  and  pahda  pekes.  The 
quays,  however,  are  some  of  them  very  noble,  and  the  public 
buildings,  though  mostiy  small,  in  good  taste.  We  are  uiducky 
in  finding  the  town  almost  empty ;  the  court  is  in  Scania.  Pierre- 
point  is  there  too,  and  Badiurst  not  yet  arrived ;  these  circum- 
stances will  probably  shorten  our  stay,  especially  as  we  do  not 
hear  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  society  and  amusements, 
which  are  still  more  abridged  by  the  recent  death  of  the  king's 
second  cluld,  the  young  grand  duke  of  Finland. 

'* .  .  •  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of 
Stockholm,  having  been  introduced  to  what  is  called  L«  Socieii, 
which  is  an  establishment  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  consisting  of 
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tm  eating-house,  gaming-house,  coflFee-house,  ball-room,  &c., 
supported  and  frequented  by  the  foreign  ministers  and  most  of 
the  nobility.  An  introduction  by  a  member  is  necessary,  and 
your  name  is  inserted  in  a  book ;  after  which  you  have  free  ad- 
mission, and  find  a  very  good  and  reasonable  ordinary,  with  flie 
best  society  in  Stockholm.  No  man  need  game  unless  he  wishes 
it  The  foreign  ministers,  to  most  of  whom  we  Iiave  been  in- 
troduced, are  some  of  them  very  sensible  men  ;  I  ought  rather 
to  call  them  chargis  des  affaires,  for,  except  the  Austrian,  there 
are  no  regular  ambassadors  now  in  the  town.  The  places  of 
public  amusement  are  all  shut  up,  and  our  principal  employ- 
ment is  in  surveying  the  different  buildings.  We  have  seen 
Dronning  Holm,  the  Versailles  of  Sweden,  and,  I  should  thmk, 
not  Unlike  that  palace  in  miniature  ;  as  well  as  Haga,  the  fa- 
vourite retirement  of  the  late  and  present  king,  in  a  most  de- 
lightful situation  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  the  gardens  are 
prettily  laid  ou^  and  the  house  m%ht  serve  as  a  model  for 
a  parsoliage. 

**  We  are  just  returned  from  the  arsenal,  as  it  b  called,  which 
is  a  long  room  filled  with,  on  one  side,  vile  wax-work  figures  of 
their  kings,  like  our  tower,  with  their  armour  and  trophies  piled 
around  them ;  and,  on  the  other  side  are  hung  the  effeminate 
«ilken  trappings  and  lacquered  tin  breast-plates  of  the  present 
race  of  Swedish  nobility.  These  last  have  been  used  at  the  ri- 
diculous mock  tournaments  celebrated  by  the  late  king.  There 
are  prodigious  piles  of  standards  and  other  spoils,  the  fiitits  of 
the  ancient  victories  of  the  Swedes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Poles, 
Saxons,  Austrians  and  Russians.  Our  attention  was,of  course, 
attracted  l^  the  buff  coat  and  breast-plate  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  famous  uniform  of  Charles  the  Xllth.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  great  hero  had  been  so  small  and  slight 
made  a  man ;  his  gloves  and  boots  prove  it  strongly  ;  and  neither 
Thornton  nor  myself  could,  with  all  possible  straining,  have 
made  the  coat  button  over  the  breast ;  with  me  it  absolutely 
would  scarcely  come  on  at  all ;  and  the  sleeves  were  also  much 
too  short  The  sword,  however,  which  is  a  rapier  almost  five 
feet  long,  has  something  heroic  about  it ;  and  there  was  a  stan- 
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dard  just  by,  which  Charles  had  taken  with  his  own  hands  from 
a  Saxon  officer. 

'^Tbe  most  interesting  things  we  have  yet  seen  are  the  statues, 
which  are  the  work  of  Sergei,  a  native  artist  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  by  Gustavus  the  Third.  They  are  far  superior  to  any 
which  I  have  seen  by  our  Flaxman,  and  this  is  certainly  very 
high  praise. 

^^  Direct  your  letters  to  Petersburgh,  where  we  hope  to  be  in 
another  fortnight  It  will  be  impossible  to  return  this  winter ; 
but  you  may  assure  my  mother  that  I  have  no  thoughts  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  even  Moscow  will  depend  on  circumstances.  In 
all  probability,  however,  we  shall  go  in  sledges  from  Petersburgh 
thither,  and  so  on  to  Berlin,  where  we  expect  to  arrive  hj  the 
latter  end  of  the  wmter.  I  hope  to  be  back  hi  good  time  for  the 
next  spring  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  volunteers. 

**  Pray  make  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Bootle  for  his  very  valua^- 
ble  journal,  which  we  have  found  an  excellent  guide  every 
where.  In  Norway  several  persons  inquired  after  him.  At  one 
place  (Krogen)  the  peasants  asked  if  we  knew  him,  and  said  he 
was  *  en  ganska  bra  mand.'" 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Abo,  October  1, 1805. 
**  My  dear  friends  at  Hodnet  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our  safe 
arrival  again  on  the  terra  firma  of  Finland.  We  left  Stockholm 
on  Friday  last,  in  a  fishing  boat,  which  we  were  advised  to  hire 
for  the  whole  way  in  preference  to  the  numerous  ferries  which 
occur  in  the  post  roads  over  the  isles  of  i^and,  all  of  which  are 
attended  with  delay,  and  some  with  danger.  The  boats  between 
Stockholm  and  Abo  cut  straight  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
generally  perform  the  voyage  in  two  days ;  they  are  good 
sailers,  and  very  convenient,  having  a  cabin  in  the  middle,  like 
an  English  pleasure  boat,  where  there  is  room  for  two  decent 
beds ;  our  bpat  had  even  four.  We  had,  at  first,  very  little 
wind ;  and  afterwards  a  violent  gale  full  in  our  teeth,  so  that  we 
are  only  just  arrived.  Our  voyage,  however,  though  not  a  quick 
one,  was  by  no  means  unpleasant,  the  weather  being  fine.  Our 
course  lay  through  an  innumerable  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands. 
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some  barren,  but  many  wooded  to  the  very  water's  edge  ;  the 
endless  variety  of  their  forms,  and  the  wmding  channels  which 
intersected  them^  were  sometimes  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
seemed  like  the  flowery  isles  of  a  dream,  or  an  allegory.  Indeed, 
like  those,  they  were  not  without  their  dangers ;  and  in  the  most 
tempting  inlets  we  were  sometimes  shown  the  rippling  of  whirl- 
pools and  breakers.  To  us  these  were  no  subjects  of  alarm ; 
our  boatmen  had  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  this  track, 
and  always  at  night  took  care  to  secure  their  little  vessel  in  some 
creek,  where  they  could  cast  anchor  till  morning.  .  One  of  these 
places,  a  small  barren  island  covered  with  brushwood,  where  we 
halted  for  the  second  night,  was  really  picturesque  from  the 
groupe  of  vessels  which  took  shelter  at  the  same  time  with  our- 
selves, the  grotesque  figures  of  the  men  and  women  on  board, 
and  the  numerous  fires  they  had  made  along  the  shore.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  women  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  crew ;  but 
here  nothing  is  more  common.  In  Stockholm,  indeed,  the  boats 
are  all  managed  by  women ;  and  a  man  would  no  more  dream 
of  rowing  than  he  would  of  knitting  stockings,  or  suckling  a 
child.  We  were  very  well  furnished  with  provbions  by  Mons. 
Martin,  the  Frenchman  who  keeps  the  club  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter.  Two  of  our  kind  friends  m  Stockholm,  Mr.  Gylden- 
palm,  the  Damsh  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Wannerquist, 
a  rich  merchant,  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  to  Englishmen, 
had  stored  us,  the  one  with  some  bottles  of  particular  madeira, 
the  other  with  port  and  London  porter :  the  madeira  is  as  yet 
untouched,  being  kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  wretched  country  be- 
tween this  place  and  Petersburgh.  We  had  a  companion  in  the 
person  of  a  poor  Finnish  student,  who  was  desirous  of  returning 
to  Abo,  but  could  not  pay  his  passage ;  on  which  Thornton  very 
good-naturedly  proposed  taking  him  on  board  our  boat.  We 
picked  up  some  information  from  him  respecting  Finland,  but  not 
so  much  as  I  had  expected ;  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
Latin,  which  he  spoke  readily  enough,  but  after  a  most  barba- 
rous fashion.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we 
were  able  to  land  for  a  short  time,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  peasants  of  Aland.  Cas- 
tlehohn  we  were  prevented  from  going  to. 
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<<  I  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  details  of  our  voyage,  that 
I  was  nearly  forgetting  to  say  any  thing  about  the  society  of 
Stockholm,  which,  indeed,  though  we  met  with  much  kindness, 
we  saw  at  a  very  inauspicious  time.  By  a  chain  of  ridicuk>u8 
and  rather  mortifying  impediments  and  mistakes,  we  were  pre- 
vented from  meeting  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  Lady  Corbet  had 
given  us  letters  of  introduction.  I  was,  however,  chai^ged 
(through  the  medium  of  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies) 
with  a  long  message  of  esteem  and  affection  to  Lady  Corbet ; 
and  the  whole  business  was  carried  off  with  so  much  diplomatic 
gravity  that  I  keep  the  notes  as  a  pattern  of  state  negociation. 
The  lady  indeed,  the  Countess  Ross6,  very  kindly  came  to  town 
on  purpose  to  meet  us,  but  by  the  stupidity  of  our  laquais-de^ 
place  our  cards  were  left  at  a  wrong  door.  However  I  con- 
trived to  clear  myself  from  all  imputation  of  incivility ;  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  I  concluded  the  negocia- 
tion, by  seizing  the  opportunity  of  assuring  each  other  of  our 
highest  consideration.  The  Countess  Selfocuspan  was  in  Sca- 
nia. We  saw,  nevertheless,  some  little  of  the  female  society  of 
Stockhokn,  and  were  pleased  with  it  Sir  Sydney  Smith  very 
obligingly  enclosed  me  a  letter  to  Baron  Armfeldt,  who  is  now 
in  Stralsund,  and  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  spring.  Our  princi- 
pal acqusdntance  in  Stockhohn,  besides  Mr.  Gyldenpalm,  and 
Mr.  Wannerquist,  was  Mr.  Edelcrantz,  who  is  private  Secretary 
to  the  King,  and  at  once  a  poet,  a  mechanist,  an  architect,  and 
a  connoisseur  in  music  and  painting ;  he  is  superintendant  of 
the  public  works  of  the  kingdom,  a  knight  of  half-a-dozen  or- 
ders, a  member  of  at  least  as  many  learned  societies,  and  is  a 
very  pleasing  well-informed  man,  with  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  much  general  knowledge.  These  friends,  with  a  few 
others,  made  our  time  pass  with  both  pleasure  and  instruction  ; 
and  we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  regret  our  stay  in  Stockhplm. 

Of  Abo  I  have  yet  seen  littie,  and  that  little  coincides  with 
Wraxall's  opinion,  who  calls  it  ^^  the  wretched  capital  of  a  bar- 
barous province.'^  I  shall,  however,  be  rather  slow  in  speaking 
unfavourably  of  the  most  northern  university  in  the  world,  an 
archiepiscopal  and  archiducal  city,  the  queen  of  Finland,  Both- 
nia, and  Lapland ;  and  shall  rather  content  myself  with  the  ac- 
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iHmnt  pven  by  our  passenger,  the  students  that  it  has  an  arch- 
bishop, fifteen  professors  with  mpderate  salaries,  three  hundred 
students,  a  mined  castle^  a  ^whitewashed  cathedral,  and  is  urbs 
onltftijsnma  pukherrimo  gandens  situ. 

<^  If  a  foreigner  of  the  name  of  Bage  sboidd  call  ^t  Hornet, 
my  brother  will,  perhaps,  have  ibe  goodness  to  show  him  some 
little  attention.  He  is  a  very  respectable  and  mgenious  man^ 
ennobled  by  the  present  King  for  having  carried  to  perfection 
the  prodigious  cimal  at  Trolh&tta.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  si- 
milar work  in  Norway,  and  intends  riotiog  the  Welch  aqueduct, 
and  the  other  English  caiials,  being  very  desirous  to  improve 
himselfl  Assistance  to  his  researches  will  be  a  kindness  to  his 
whole  nation,  and  to  science  in  general.'* 

T4  Mr$.  Hebef. 

'      8t.  PEienhmgh,  Odtbefr  9>  1605. 

*^  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  a  moment  in  informing  you  of  our 
safe  arrival  at  thjs  place,  whicb  we  reached  last  night,  after  a 
a  coU  adid  tddk>us  journey  from  Aba  *  *  * 

*        .'   *      .      ♦  *      .      #  I  ijall  otir  journey 

tttdious  beeausd  uxunteresting ;  but,  in  point  o£  ^ed,  we  have 
been  veiy  tolerably  akrt,  and  even  travelled  t^o  whole  mghts ; 
whieh  is  indeed  the  constant  practice  of  travdlers  through  Fin^ 
land.  Those  who  go  this  route  m  close  carriages  scarcely  ever 
stop  at  all;  but  as  Thornton's  was  only  the  poney-phaeton  which 
he  bought  at  Gottenbuigfa,  the  nights  are  already  become  too 
cold  to  allowrbf  our  making  this  aconstant  practice^  This  poor  lit- 
tle carriage  has  just  seen  us  safe  through  the  jounie^,  and  seems 
now  very  near  the  end  of  all  its  toils  and  labours,  being  most 
comfdetetyf  wcMm  out,  the  springs  broken  and  supplied  with  ropes, 
the  harness  pittched  with  die  same  materials^  and  the  coach-box 
having  lost  its  fdot-board.  Our  friends  beife  seem  quite  sur- 
prised at  s6  diminutive  a  vehicle  having  got  through  a  tour  of 
two  thousand  miles ;  but  I  am  fuUy  convinced  that  a  heavier 
carriage  cottU  never  have  served  our  purpose  so  well.  At 
Tioodhfam,  indeed,  the  surprise  lay  the  other  way ;  every  body 
saying,  it  was  the  largest  and  most  ^  superb,  coach'  that  had  ever 
{mubM  the  Dovre  FeUs*     Our  passage  through  Fiidand  was. 
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however,  by  no  means  withoat  amnsement,  an^  the  many  Side 
difficulties  we  had  to  get  over  rather  served  to  give  variety  to  a 
tract  where  there  b  nothing  very  interesting  to  a  tourist  We 
saw  all  that  was  worth  looking  at  in  Abo ;  it  has  a  large  old  brick 
Church,  with  some  ancient  monuments ;  one  to  the  meoKny  of 
Catharine,  the  country  girl,  whom  the  unfortunate  Eric  the 
XIYth  married ;  it  is  enclosed  wiAin  a  chapel,  or  shrine,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Tott,  which  likewise  contidns  a  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Achatius  Tott,  a  grandson  of  CaA^ 
arine  and  Eric.  There  was  ako  another  monument  worthy  of 
remark,  with  a  long  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a  ^  Jolai 
Cockbume,  a  Scotch  general  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  AdoL- 
phus.  A  public  library,  containing  about  10,000  volumes,  is  at 
one  end  of  the  Church ;  it  belongs  to  the  university,  which  b 
unfinished,  apd  principally  remarkable  for  some  beautiful  {nllairg 
of  porphyry  which  are  to  compose  the  portico.  They  have 
abo  a  small  botanic  garden. 

^  Helsingfors  and  Wyboig  aire" 'wretched  places.  Swedish 
Finland  is  fertile  and  populous,  but  the  whole  country,  from  the 
frontier  hither,  is  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined.  Wc 
had  expected-^me  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  language,  partis 
cularly  as  we  had  not  been  able  to  procure  an  interprets  to  go 
with  us.  Swedish,  is,  however,  understood  at  all  the  inns  as  fltr 
as  Friderickshamm,  and  our  servant  was  able  to  speak  Rusoail 
fluently ;  so  that  we  were  glad  to  have  escaped  the  trouble  of 
carrying  a  la^pms-de^lace  from  Stockholm  to  Petersbui^ 
The  Finnish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Laplandish.  As  far  as 
the  boundary,  and  even  for  some  short  distance  on  this  side  the 
river  Kymen,  the  appearance  of  the  people  continued  Swedish, 
and  nothing  showed  us  that  we  were  in  Russia,  ezeept  the  che- 
quered posts  to  marie  the  ver^,  and  the  <fingy  green  uniform 
and  dark  compleidon  of  the  soldiers  at  the  barrier,  which  were 
strongly  contrasted  wHh  the  blue  coats  and  tall  ruddy  sentinels 
on  the  Swedish  side.  At  Friderickshamm  the  difference  in  dress 
began  to  appear ;  a  loose  gown,  girt  with  a  broad  wooQen  or 
cotton  sash,  a  plush  bonnet  trimmed  with  fur,  and,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  a  species  of  linen  turban,  supplied  the  place  of  eoals 
and  hats,  which  Were  only  worn  by  the  soidiera  and  postmasters. 
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TUt  omnilal  dress,  with  the  bare  necks  and  long  beards  which 
aocompanied  it,  is  very  singular  and  interesting  to  an  Englishman, 
who  can  scarcely  fimcy  himself  in  a  European  state.  The 
h^ber  ranks,  indeed,  dress  as  we  do,  but  their  numbers  are, 
comparatively,  very  small.  In  one  point  both  the  Finlanders 
and  Russians  are  nnfortunately  agreed ;  I  mean  the  proTerbial 
kaaiery  of  the  lower  classes.  In  Sweden  every  thing  was  se- 
cure from  theft ;  and  our  carriage,  with  its  harness,  cushions, 
tiC  stood  every  night  untouched  m  the  open  street  But  we 
800O  ftmid  bow  very  inferior  the  Sclavonian  race  i»  to  the  Gothic 
in  honesty,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch.  I  can- 
not aocount  for  this  apparently  generic  diflference.  If  die  Rus- 
nans  only  had  been  thieves,  I  should  have  called  it  the  effects  oi 
the  slavery  of  the  peasants ;  but  Swedish  Finland  is  just  as  ba4» 
and  the  peasants  are  as  free  as  m  England. 
**  The  ap{»t>ach  to  Petersbui^h  over  a  brieve  of  boats  across 
the  Neva,  a  river  as  wide,  and  wider,  than  the  Thames,  is  ex- 
ceedingly noble ;  all  the  public  buildings  are  assembled  on  its 
banks,  and  you  might  think  yourself  in  a  city  of  palaces.  I 
have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  town,  but  the  streets  which  we  ' 
drove  through  yesterday  strongly  reminded  me  of  London ;  and 
ihe  EngKstf  frmuture  of  Mr.  Bayley's  house  serves  to  complete 
the  deception.  Mr.  Bayley  had  very  kindly  prepared  a  set  of 
rooms  for  us  in  his  house,  in  wUch  we  had  the  enjoyment  of 
English  beds  last  night  The  frost  is  just  b^;inning,  so  that  we 
have  got  to  these  comfortable  quarters  in  time. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  deai  Mother, 

^^  Your  affectionate  Son." 

During  the  rest  of  the  journey  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  did  not 
keep  a  regular  Aary,  but  made  memoranda  oi  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  under  their  respective  heads. 

RUSSIAN  FINLAND. 

<*  On  our  route  from  Louisa,  the  last  frontier  town  in  Swe- 
den, to  Petersburgh,  nothing  is  more  remaricabie  than  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance,  dress,  and  a[qparent  cir- 
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enmstahces  of  the  peasantry.     In  Swedish  Finland  the  peasant 
has  all  the  cleanliness,  industry,  and  decency  of  a,  Swede ;  he 
is  even  more  sober,  but  very  inferior  in  honesty.     In  Russia  3rou 
see  an  immediate  deterioration  in  morals,  cleanliness,  wealth, 
and  every  thmg  but  intelligence  and  cunning.     The  horses, 
which  through  the  Swedish  territories  were  uniformly  good,  be- 
came poor  miserable  hacks ;  andto  the  good  roads,  which  wjb 
had  enjoyed  ever  since  we  left  Gottenburgh,  we  now  bade  a  long, 
very  long  adieu.     The  highways  here,  as  throughout  Russia, 
are  of  logs  laid  across  the  road  ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pire this  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  there  are  no  materials  for 
road-making  but  sand.     In  Finland,  however,  granite  abounds 
every  where ;  it  lies  in  large  masses,  some  of  which  gave  me  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  original  ^te  of  the  base  of  Peter  the  Great's 
statue,  before  Falconet  had  clipped  it.     The  peasants  we  met 
with  in  these  vile  roads  all  turned  out  of  the  way  for  us  in  a 
great  hurry ;  one  man  even  overturned  his  cart  and  himself  to 
make  room  for  us ;  yet,  it  must  be  observed,  we  saw  few  people 
asking  charity ;  and  in  the  great  towns  of  Friderickshamm  and 
Wyborg  the  accommodation  at  the  inns  was  good,  and  there  were 
several  appearances  of  wealth  among  the  higher  'and  middling 
classes.     Much  of  (he  poverty  of  the  Finlanders  may  be,  no 
doubt,  attributed  to  natural  causes,  as  the  sterility  and  depopu«- 
lation  of  the  country  are  excessive.    We  took  particular  notice, 
that  between  Friderickshamm  and  Wyborg  we  only  saw  one 
Church,  which  was  apparently  Lutheran  ;  the  majority  of  the 
Finns  are  still  of  that  persuasion,  though  the  Greek  religion  is 
said  to  be  gaining  ground;    and  we  observed  several  new 
Churches,  with  their  distinctive  mark,  the  dome  and  pepper-box 
steeple.     This,  however,  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  its  increase, 
as  a  congregation  is  by  no  means  necessary   to  a  Greek 
Church;   every  wealthy  family  seems  to  make  a  point  of 
erecting  one,  and  though  the  materials  are  often  very  slight, 
being  brick  or  wood  plastered  and  whitewashed,  yet  much 
taste  is  frequently  displayed  in  their  architecture.     With  re- 
gard to  the  Lutheran  clergy,  they  are  stud  to  enjoy  great  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  the  people.     Mr.  Anderson,  at  Peters- 
burgh,  told  me,  that  much  of  his  popularity  was  derived  from  ^ 
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gtyle  of  preaching  which  would,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  be 
called  enthusiastic  and  ranting  in  the  extreme.  A  Furnish 
preacher  may,  in  summer,  when  the  windows  of  his  Church 
are  open,  be  heard  ahnost  a  verst  off.  This  species  of  oratory 
is,  however,  well  adapted  to  the  people  they  address,  who  are 
by  far  the  most  miserable  and  least  civilized  of  any  part  of 
Russia. 

^  Wyborg  and  Friderickshamm,  are  the  only  towns  in  the 
two  provinces  that  bear  the  same  names ;  the  latter  is  very 
smalL  Wraxall  celebrates  the  beauty  of  its  plan,  which  is  that 
of  a  star ;  its  centre  is  an  ugly  town-house  painted  green  and 
red  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  Churches  and  the  houses,  built  of  wood. 
It  is  regularly  fortified  and  is  a  sea-port,  but  with  very  little 
trade.  Wyboi^  is  larger  and  better  built ;  but  its  fortifications 
are  neglected  and  its  commerce  is  also  very  trifling.  It  con- 
tains one  Greek  Church  painted  green,  several  .Lutheran 
'Churches,  and  some  other  ancient  buUdings  of  the  time  of  the 
Swedes.  The  natural  situation  of  the  town  is  apparently  strong ; 
the  approaches  to  it  wind  very  much,  and  are  carried  a  great 
way  on  bridges  and  causeways.  It  is  customary  at  both  these 
places  for  travellers  to  present  themselves  personally  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  fort,  before  their  passports  can  be  signed,  which 
caused  us  a  good'  deal  of  embarrassment  *  * 

*  *  «  «  «  The  country 

abounds  in  lakes,  hills,  and  scrubby  fir  and  birch  timber,  and  is 
little  more  than  rock,  covered  with  a  stratum  of  lichen. 

'^  During  the  time  of  our  journey,  all  the  northern  garrisons 
were  greatly  thinned  on  account  of  the  war.  We  passed  several 
raiments  on  their  march,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
cleanliness,  good  clothing,  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the 
men,  in  which  they  far  exceeded  the  Swedes. 

*^  The  Finnish  peasants  are  at  present  very  much  assimilated 
to  their  Russian  fellow-subjectflf,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  language  and  their  greater  poverty  and  filth.  We 
were  told  at  Petersburgh  that  they  were  distmgu^ed  by  their 
light  hair ;  but  on  advancing  further  into  Russia  we  found  that, 
though  dark  hair  b  more  common  among  the  Russians  than 
among  their  neighbours,  it  can  scarcely  be  assigned  as  a  national 
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charaoteristic.  The  Ftenish  language,  kdttkn^Yallaire  (wbo 
knew  nothing  about  the  master)  denies  it^  is  merelj  k  dialect  of 

the  Lapp ;  this  infonnation  we  had  from  Mr.  Wannerquitt ; 

»  «  »  «  « 

Indeed,  in  Norway  and  generally  throughout  the  north,  Finn 
and  L^pon  are  synonymous.  Lap  merely  means  wmderert^  and 
the  Finnish  countenance  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Lap,  only  improved  by  a  rather  jBuperior  manner  of  liriftg.  The 
Samoyedes  are,  by  all  accounts,  precisely  the  siune  raee,  and  alt 
are  but  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  wealthy  and  cononer* 
cial  possessors  of  Perm  and  the  ancient  territory  of  Notogorod, 
who  were  eiqielled  or  subdued  by  the  Slavi.  Of  their  trade  with 
India  and  Norway  by  the  Volga  and  Petehora,  and  of  theif^ 
temple  of  Youmala,  or  the  gohkn  woman  (Venus)  who,  is  still 
worshipped  in  China,  we  have  accounts  in  many  modem  authors. 
I  think  Herodotus  also  mentions  them ;  he  certainly  speaks  of 
the  tribe  of  Slavi,  who  afterwards  subdued  Novogorod.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  distance  which  can  render  his  havmg  heard  oi 
them  improbable.  In  a  level  country,  with  not  much  timber^ 
and  where  for  many  months  the  rivers  are  all  bridged  over  with 
ice,  a  few  thousand  versts  are  nothing  to  a  Scythian.  Witness  die 
rapid  and  extraordfaiary  emigration  of  the  Mantebous  from  Rut^ 
sia  to  Ghma^  of  the  Mongouls  tk$  v€r$a^  and  the  Calmukiirf' 
late  years. 

**  The  state  of  agriculture  in  Finland  is,  as  may  be  imagined^ 
miserably  imperfect,  yet  their  turnips  and  butter  are  femous  all 
over  Russia.  The  Russian  butter  is  not  fit  to  be  laid  on  In^ad^ 
or  employed  in  any  of  the  more  delicate  preparations  of  breaks 
fast,  but  it  is  used  in  the  kitchen.  At  Yaroslav,  when  we  asked 
for  butter,  we  were  told  that  very  little  Finmsh  butter  was  made 
in  the  province,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  it  has  become 
the  name  of  the  species.  Vast  multitudes  of  Finnish  boOTS  come 
during  all  the  winter  to  Petersburgh  on  small  wooden  sledges, 
very  long  and  narrow,  drawn  by  one  horse ;  they  sell  butter, 
milk,  vegetf^bles,  and  game.  It  is  very  awkward  to  cross  a  string 
of  these  carts,  as  they  all  go  at  a  round  trot,  and  the  horses  ar6 
so  habituated  to  follow  the  leader,  that  nothing  can  pierce  the 
colunuw  and  you  must  wait  till  the  whole  cavalcade  has  passei* 
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^  FiHImA  ia»  SaMdtot  to  the  woni  parts  of  which  it  bean 
a  fltaroag  i-eeendii^QOe,  iis  fuU  of  lakes,  alid  the  Bussians  think  it 
a  ireiy  .j^icttiresq^Q  country ;  there  are  many  villas  in  it,  and 
freqaoQt  parties  of  pteasore  are  made  during  the  summer  from 
Petersburil^.  Que  £Eiyo«rite  point  for  this  amusement  is  a  Tillage, 
wlm^  in  a  iQCHra^s  are  s^  seea  the  ruins  oSibe  famous  bri<%e 
of  ppntopnfa  built  hy  the  Swedes,  under  De  la  Gardie.  In  this 
village  Air*  Anderson  found  established  in  a  small  cottage,  and 
w#iM^  ^®  4r<3M  of  a  peasant,  an  old  lady,  the  widow  of  a 
ipared^  of  France,  who,  onscune  quarrel  with  her  friends,  had 
retv^  h^^i  ^  ^  had  much  dif^ty  in  her  manner,  and  was 
QQCC  vnjdcNTed  by  the  old  women  of  the  village,  to  intercede  for 
Hie  removal  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  were  seat  to  be  quartered 
oei  ^^ir  cottages ;  she  luMjuitted  herself  of  her  commission  with 
ao  much  finnness  and  s{riii^  that  she  fiurly  talked  the  troops  out 
oftheplacse. 

**  The  Finns  are  sot  a  very  military  race,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Russian  sailcm  are  iumisbed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ladcgta  lake.  The  tenitory  as  far  as  Wyborg  was  conquered 
from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  and  Friderickdiamm  was 
add^  by  Elizabelb,  when  the  Russians  peiietiuled  as  far  as 
Aboi  wimh  they  were  enabled  to  do  chiefly  by  the  dhrioonsand 
vmaUly  of  ^  Swedish  senate.  The  Swedidi  troc^  behaved 
very  ill  in  that  war.  The  Finland  regiments  were  considered  ag 
disaffected  lo  Ihe  senate,  and  were  kept  in  die  back  ground;* 
We  found  a  good  many  chasseurs  quartered  in  Finland  ;  and  iti 
Wyborg,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  some  Cossaks ;  their  dress  is 
a  common  blue  kaftan  with  a  red  sash,  large  Vbxe  trowsers 
drawn  ever  Aie  half»boots,  and  a  high  cap  of  Mack  dieep-skin ; 
their  lance  is  apparently  very  comberaome  and  inefficient;  ibey 
have  one  large  pistol  which  hangs  on  their  right  side ;  their 
satee  is  less,  and  less  crooked  than  oure.  Prin^  Wiasemsky, 
at  Kostroma,  told  me,  that  till  die  reign  of  Paul  they  had  still 
the  power  of  idioosing  and  degprading,  all  their  officers  ad  UbUum; 
at  present  the  colonels  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  I  apprehend, 
indeed,  that  this  controul  over  their  other  officers  is  not  exer- 


*  See  Meiuaires  de  Bionalein. 
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cised  when  they  are  in  senrice,  but  merely  fai  dieir  own  horded^ 
The  post-houses  in  Finland  all  belong  to  Ae  crown^  and  hav^ 
their  stables  and  other  buil^ngs  arrang*ed  after  a  uniform  plan. 
We  got  horses  here  with  much  more  readiness  and  civility  than 
we  afterwards  did  in  Russia.  You  hare  a  Podarostma^  (order 
fot  post-horses,)  made  out  on  the  frontier,  for  winch  you  pay 
one  copeck  a  horse  per  verst ;  you  may  pay  either  in  ducats  at 
,  Swedish  money.  Mr.  Carr  says  that  Swedish  money  is  seized; 
on  the  contrary,  it  passes  current  at  the  post-houses,  and  erery 
where  else  as  far  as  Friderickshamm,  and  even  farther.  Russian 
money  is  seized  on  the  frontier  without  pity.  A  man  leaving 
Russia  with  the  intention  of  returning,  may,  on  giving  up  \m 
Russ  money,  demand  a  receipt,  and,  on  his  way  back,  may 
claim  it  again.  The  fare  for  horses,  beside^  the  Podarosknoy  is 
two  copecks  per  horse  a  verst*  The  driver  should  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  copecks,  or  even  less  will  satisfy  him  in  Finland.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  travelling  is  tien  versts  an  hour ;  or  on  good 
roads  more*  In  winter  we  were  told  by  every  one,  that  travel* 
fing  was  mote  <rapid ;  but  to  speak  from  our  own  experience^ 
we.  found  it  pretty  much  what  I  have  stated. 

^*  The  Finnish  peasants  aregenerally  of  &  shorter  stature^  than 
their  n^hbours ;  their  women  are  sometimes  viery  handsome ; 
and  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  the  town  in  Petersburgh  are 
said  to  be  chiefly  of  this  nation ;  the  nurses  of  the  foundling 
hospital  are  also  mostly  Finns.  The  children  of  this  establish- 
ment Were  formerly  suckled  by  goats,  but  the  custom,  has,  of 
late  years,  been  altered. 

"  With  r^^rd  to  the  domestic  habits,  regions  prejudioes^ 
&J0.9  of  the  Finns,  we  know  but  little.  Mr.  Anderson,  from 
whom  I  have  learnt  that  little,  says  that  they  have  still  retained 
a  multitude  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  which)  however,  appear 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  offerings  to  brownies  and 
fairies  in  Scotland,  and  the  Juttul,  N5ech,  and  Neissen  of  Nor- 
way. The  festivities  of  the  May-pole  are  still  kept  up  in  Fm- 
land.     The  Finns  are  the  only  people  in  European  Russia  who 


♦  One  verst  is  two-thirds  o(  an  English  mile ;  one  hundred  copdts  go  to  a  ruble, 
about  two  shillings  and  eight  pence,  English.    (Now  ten  penoe.^Eo.) 
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h^taiii  the  use  of  snow^hoed.  The  Sna-plugh  of  Denniark  uid 
Sweden  is  unknown  in  all  this  empire,  where  indeed  the  great 
intercourse  on  the  high-roads  makes  this  invention  unnecessary. 
Oat-bread  disappears  soon  after  passing  the  frontier,  and  rjre 
and  excellent  wheaten-bread  supply  its  place ;  the  meat  also  be*> 
comes  better.  These  luxuries,  however,  have  all  their  origm  in 
ancient  Russia.     Finland  produces  little. 

*^  Though  the  Finns  are  not  distinguished  for  theu*  military 
character,  they  are  by  no  means  a  race  of  cowards.  In  th^ 
combats  with  the  bear  they  display  great  courage ;  a  man  will 
fireqiKntly  attack  one  hand  to  hand,  with  a  short  knife,  for  his 
only  weapon,  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  arm  is  wrapped  round 
with  a  sheep  skin.  Their  usual  weapons  are,  however,  the  gun 
or  the  spontoon.  The  bear  is  only  found  to  the  north  ot  Novo- 
gerod,  and  is  scarce  even  as  ikr  south  as  Petersburgh.  Of  the 
lynx  which  is  found  in  Norway,  I  have  heard  nothing  here>  nor 
have  I  seen  the  skin  in  any  of  the  shops. 

**  The  Russians,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  always  pile  their  arms 
when  on  guard,  before  the  door  of  the  guard-ro<Hn,  a  slovenly 
practice,  which  exposes  them  to  be  always  wet  The  Russ 
bayonet  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  Swedish.  The  grenadiers, 
and  some  other  regiments,  wear  short  hangers  of  very  bad  tern* 
per.  Their  uniform  is  green  with  white  pantaloons  and  half* 
boots,  with  a  broad  white  belt  round  the  waist,  which  is  tied  so 
ridiculoudy  tight  as  very  much  to  impede  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs ;  on  the  whole,  their  dress  is,  like^that  of  most  other  sol- 
diers, more  fit  for  a  parade  than  for  actual  service.  Many  regi- 
ments still  retain  the  large  hat  A  Russian  battalion  consists  of 
four  companies,  and  each  company  of  188  rank  and  file,  four 
officers,  ten  non-commissioned  officers  and  four  drums ;  each 
company  now  consists  of  two  platoons ;  but  in  Catherine's  time 
they  were  divided  into  four  platoons,  and  the  officers  carriedfu- 
sils  ;  at  present  they  have  spontoons.;  in  her  dme  their  uniform 
consisted  of  loose  trowsers,  a  loose  and  wide  jacket  and  a  casque. 
Their  pay  is^ten  rubles  annually  with  an'allowance  of  provision; 
for  their  clothing,  they  are  allowed  one  uniform  jacket,  one  pair 
of  cloth  pantaloons  every  two  years,  besides  which  they  have  a 
linen  jacket,  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  and  two  pair  of  boots  every 

Vol.  I.— 13 
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year.  A  Russian  is  enlisted  for  twenty-five  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  twenty,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  he  receives  a  medal  which 
exempts  him  from  corporal  punishment,  and  gives  him,  in  fact, 
the  privileges  of  an  officer.  After  the  whole  period  of  service  is 
oonoluded  he  b  discharged,  and  albwed  to  practise  what  trade 
hie  pleases  in  any  part  of  .the  empire ;  but,  should  he  dewe  it, 
and  is  still  fit  for  garrison  duty,  he  is  placed  in  the  invalid  batta- 
Kans." 

To  Mn.  Heber. 

SU  Petertburgh^  October  97<A,  1806. 

^^DbabMotheb, 

^  By  the  arrival  of  Hanbury  and  Stackhouse,  two  Englbhmen 
whom  we  left  at  Stockholm,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
second  letter,  which  had  not  reached  that  place  during  our  stay 
diere.  Believe  me  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
good  health  of  my  English  circle  of  friends,  (for  Hodnet  seems 
very  seldom  to  contain  you  all  at  once,)  especially  as  I  had  been 
disappointed  of  finding  any  letters  at  Petersburg.  Our  time  is 
passed  pleasantly  and,  I  hope,  profitably,  in  learning  German, 
improving  m  French,  seeing  sights,  and  listening  to,  not  joining 
in,  political  discussions.  These  employments,  with  a  few  Greek 
books  which  I  hope  to  borrow,  will  give  us  ample  amusement 
for  the  time  we  intend  to  stay  here. 

**  I  was  a  little  premature  when  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that 
the  winter  was  begun ;  the  severe  frost  we  then  experienced  was 
what  the  Russians  call  the  ^  little  winter,'  and  it  is  considered  as 
a  usual  appendage  of  autumn.  We  had,  indeed,  afterwards 
some  very  delightful  open  weather,  and  our  excursions  to  the 
palaces  and  prospects  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  we  secured 
in  time  to  catch  the  woods  before  they  were  entirely  naked, 
were  in  as  &vourable  weather  as  the  usual  run  of  English  Oc- 
tobers. The  frost,  however  is  now  again  severe,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  universally  sharp  and  early  winter.  The 
merchants  here  are  already  seriously  alarmed  for  the  vessels  in 
Cronstadt  harbour,  most  of  which  are  only  half  freighted.  The 
winter  seldom  really  sets  in  till  the  middle  of  November ;  so  that 
this  premature  cold  threatens  to  send  the  vessels  away  empty,  or 
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lo  lay  the  hisdmoet  by  tbe  heels  till  sprinp.  We  ha?e  ai  yet 
fiHmd  it  uraiecessary  to  adopt  wanner  clothing ;  but  ve  haTe 
each  of  U8  got  a  famous  stuffed  coat,  which  I  shall  try  this  eve- 
ning. The  Russians,  I  mean  the  higher  classes  are  already  in 
their  fun ;  but  I  hare  observed  both  here  and  in  Sweden,  where 
the  cold  ia  always  comparatively  moderate,  that  the  gentlemen, 
Grom  their  indolent — I  had  almost  said  effeminate — Olives,  and 
from  the  great  heat  of  tiieir  houses,  are  much  more  ehilly  than 
Englishmen.  If  a  Swede  rides  out  the  hottest  day  in  summer, 
the  probabiity  is  that  he  wears  a  swansdown  great  coat,  and  a 
silk  handkerchiefaboot  his  mouth  and  ears;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  looks  of  astonishment  and  alarm  which  an  open  window  ne» 
ver  failed  to  produce.  An  officer  ui  the  guards  would  as  soon,  or 
aooner,  face  a  cannon  than  a  draft  of  au*.  You  see  whatever 
else  I  may  learn  in  my  tour,  I  have,  at  least,  an  exceHent 
example  of  prudence.  However,  though  we  dissented  fifom 
these  good  folks  during  the  summer,  I  faithfully  promise 
tiatf  daring  the  winter,  I  'wiU  be  entirely  guided  by  the  eustOms 
of  my  neighbours,  and  will^not  pretend  to  understand  tbw  cli- 
mate better  than  they  do  themselves. 

"  Our  plans  for  future  progress  are,  to  stay  here  till  Clmst^ 
mas,  and  then  to  proceed,  on  the  winter  roads,  into  Germany* 
In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  to  acquire  some  kno\yIedge  of  6er* 
man,  and  to  be  able  to  settle  our  route,  which  must  of  course 
depend  on  politics,  and  the  advance  of  the  army.  Letters  of  in* 
traduction  to  any  part  of  Germany,  particulariy  Vienna  or  Ber- 
fin,  wffl  be  most  thankfully  received ;  I  say  to  any  part,  because 
it  seems  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  parts  it  may  be  incur  , 
power  to  visit  All  here  are  in  high  spirits  about  the  war,  par- 
ticularly since  the  accession  of  Prussia.  The  emperor,  indeed, 
is  so  popular,  that  he  could  scarcely  do  any  thing  of  which  bis 
peojde  would  not  approve.  It  is  fEir  otherwise  in  the  country 
we  have  lately  quitted ;  general  ill-humour  and  dis8atbfacti(»i 
at  aQ  pubUo  measuresi,  mutual  distrust  between  the  Idng  and  has 
people,  aipMl  a  bitter  sense  of  their  present  weakness,  contrasted 
with  their  ancient  military  glory,  are  at  present  conspicuous  m 
every  society  and  ocmversation  in  Sweden.  I  was  reaUy  per* 
fectly  astonished  at  die  esqpressions  I  often  heard  respecting  the 
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long)  the  hints  thrown  out  agamst  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  and 
the  public  insults  which  he  has  received  from  the  university  of 
Upsak.  Tet,  on  examining  into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  we 
could  find  none  that  were  by  any  means  adequate.  All  ac<- 
knowledged  that  his  private  conduct  was  most  unblameable ; 
that  his  general  frugality,  his  attention  to  businsss,  and  the  dis* 
cipline  of  his  troops,  were  great  and  commendable.  All  the  ob* 
jections  they  could  really  bring,  were,  the  austerity  of  his  man* 
ners,  his  long  travels  in  Grermany,  &c.,  and  the  present  war. 
The  first  of  these  is  surely  no  very  serious  one ;  and  for  the  last, 
every  Englishman  will  respect  rather  than  blame  him ;  for  the 
second,  which  is  a  real  and  serious  fault,  he  may  plead,  I  know 
not  how  many  French  moralists  and  philosophers.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, we  must  look  to  another  qulirter  for  the  reasons  of  his  un- 
popularity, and  that  much  more  is  attributable  to  his  father's 
conduct  tiban  his  own.  Gustavus  the  Third  had  altered  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  on  the  whole  advantc^eously ;  but  he 
had  in  many  respects  carried  the  regal  power  farther  than  his 
people  were  inclined  to  bear.  He  therefore  kept  them  in  good 
humour  by  fius^  and  balls,  and  masquerades,  all  which  were 
very  pretty,  but  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  debts  of  his 
country,  which  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  most  unfortunate 
turn  that  a  king  can  take,  enlarged  to  a  great  degree  for  so  small 
a  kingdom.  At  last  he  left  an  empty  treasury,  a  discontented 
people,  an  infant  son,  and  a  regent  who  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  France.  All  these  disadvantages  the  present  young 
king  has  had  to  struggle  with,  and  I  certainly  know  nothing 
more  interesting  or  more  critical,  than  the  present  situation  o^ 
^that  good  and  brave  nation,'  as  Kosciusko  called  them. 

"  I  have  prosed  to  you  so  long  about  Sweden,  that  I  must 
make  haste  and  return  to  Petersburgh.  Our  usual  ill  luck  with 
respect  to  kings  and  princes  followed  us  here.  The  emperor 
was  set  off  for  Germany  before  our  arrival.  Lord  Leveson 
Gower's  departure  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  was  a  still 
greater  disappointment,  as  we  had  met  with  great  kindness  and 
civility  from  him ;  and  if  he  had  staid  we  should  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  best  society  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

"  Mr,  M6eler,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  to  whom  Sanford  had 
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procured  me  a  letter,  has  however  been  a  very  valuable  acquain- 
tance ;  by  his  means  we  are  likely  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  best 
circles  here.  The  town  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  full,  as 
many  of  the  nobility  are  with  the  army,  and  many  more  have 
not  yet  left  their  country-houses.  Among  the  English  we  have 
a  very  good  society,  and  owe  great  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cowper  and 
Dr.  Caley  for  their  introductions.  I  am  obliged  to  end  my  let- 
ter abruptly,  as  the  pacquet  of  letters  is  making  up.  It  b  re- 
ported here  that  Lord  Leveson  Gower  b  to  be  recalled ;  if  so, 
perhaps  my  brother  can  get  me  a  letter  to  his  successor,  which 
will  be  of  great  importance ;  pray  remember  that  introductions 
to  any  part  of  Germany  wfll  be  of  consequence,  as  we  are  really 
without  plans  at  present. 

^*  Believe  me,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

Reginald  Hebee.** 

^H  could  get  no  music  either  in  Sweden  or  Norway;  in 
Sweden  they  have  none  worth  hearing ;  and  in  Norway,  though 
diey  have  many  beautiful  simple  songs,  they  have  none  with 
the  notes  printed  or  written.  I  hope  to  get  a  good  deal  in 
Russia. 

*♦  We  found  Colonel  Pollen  in  Petersburgh  >  he  is  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gascoyne,  who  has  acquired  a  vast  for- 
tune by  bringing  the  Carron  system  of  iron  foundry  into  Rus- 
sia. PoUen's  house  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Petersbui^h, 
and  we  have  received  great  civility  from  him.  I  must  defer  my 
account  of  this  place  till  my  next  letter." 

''ToMrs.Hibw. 

St,  Petentntrgh,  N<n>_  mh,  1805. 

^  Dear  Mother, 

**  More  posts  from  England,  but  no  letters  for  me.  I  con- 
clude from  this  circumstance  that  you  are  all  well ;  but  it  would 
really  be  a  very  great  treat  to  receive  some  certain  information. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  my  letters  have  miscarried. 
I  wrote  from  Carlstad,  Stockholm,  and  from  Abo.  You  really 
have  no  idea  how  ravenous  I  am  grown  after  a  letter  from 
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England,  and  haw  disappointed  I  feel  at  hearinjf  of  another  bar- 
ren post. 

^5  In  my  last  letter  I  promised  you  an  account  of  Petersbnrgfa ; 
and  I  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  better  compared  duui 
some  parts  of  the  new  streets  in  London,  without  their  cause«- 
ways  and  railed  areas.  There  is  erery  where  displayed  die 
same  actmty  in  b^mning>  the  same  slightness  in  the  mai0riak» 
and  the  same  want  of  accurate  finishing  or  perseverance.  Thxtt 
is  indeed  nothing  nKnre  striking  than  the  apparent  instability  of 
the  q[>lendour  of  tins  great  town ;  houses.  Churches,  and  puUie 
buili&igs  are  all  of  plaistered  brids ;  and  a  portico  wortlqr  of  a 
Grecian  temple  is  often  disfigured  by  the  filling  of  the  stucco, 
and  the  bad  rotten  bricks  peeping  through.  The  external  or- 
naments and  structure  even  of  their  great  Casan  Church,  which, 
when  finished,  will  be  a  noble  building,  are  of  the  like  materi- 
als. But  whatever  may  be  their  durability,  their  general  ap- 
pearance, with  their  gaudy  ornaments,  their  gilt  spires  and 
domes,  and  the  gold-leaf  which  is  lavished  on  the  capitals  and 
bases  of  their  pilars,  produces  altogether  a  very  glorious  and 
novel  effect.  The  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh,  particularly 
on  the  Livonian  and  Moscow  sides,  is  not  so  barren  as  I  was  at 
first  induced  to  think,  from  the  desolation  of  the  Finland 
road.  Russia  itself,  for  St.  Petersburgh  is  considered  only  as  a 
conquest  and  colony,  is,  I  am  told,  a  much  finer  country  than 
what  we  have  yet  seen  ;  and  the  real  Russ  peasantry  are  in  much 
more  easy  circumstances  than  those  of  the  conquered  countries. 
The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  Russians  and  the  In- 
grians  and  Finns,  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  remarkable ;  the  rags 
and  filth  of  the  latter  are  enough  to  point  them  out,  even  with- 
out the  distinction  of  their  yellow  hair  and  beard.  The  real 
Russian  is  generally  middle-sized,  (I  think  the  average  height  is 
lower  than  m  England,  and  the  standard  of  their  military  height 
is  lower  even  in  time  of  peace,)  his  beard  is  thin  and  lank,  and^ 
as  well  as  his  eyes  and  hair,  generally  very  dark  ;  in  his  air  and 
figure  there  is  great  appearance  of  activity  and  liveliness ;  a 
Russian  servant  is  often  idle,  careless,  and  rougish,  but  very  sel- 
dom awkward  or  uncivil.  These  na;tional  features  are  the  same 
all  over  the  empire ;  and  you  may  go,  I  understand,  from 
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ArckMigel  to  Astraehta  without  finding  the  least  alteration  in 
dress,  language,  manners  or  food.  Their  food,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  sour  cabbages  or  cucumbers,  and  water- 
melons, is  certainly  very  wholesome,  and,  with  their  weekly  use 
of  the  warm4)ttth,  preserves  them  from  the  scurvy,  and  the 
t^utaneous  diseases  to  which  the  Swedes  and  Norwe§^ns  are 
excessively  subject.  The  baths  are,  however,  by  no  means 
suffieieBt  to  keep  them  sweet ;  and  to  pass  to  leeward  of  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  really  so  terrible  an  event  that  I  always  avoid  it 
if  possible;  and  experience  only  can  give  any  idea  of  the  bad 
«nell8  united  beneath  his  ^  kaftan'  or  long  gown,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  it  is  composed  of  sheep-skins.  The  manners  and 
the  parties  of  the  upper  ranks  are  so  exactly  like  those  of  Lon- 
don^ that  there  is  no  perceivfible  difference.  Cards,  which  we 
were  told  in  Sweden  were  absolutely  necessary,  we  even  see 
less  of  than  in  London.  Some  of  the  houses  are  pleasant,  but 
the  circle  is  not  very  numerous,  and  now  begins  to  grow  tire- 
some. The  return  of  the  Emperor  will  perhaps  bring  back 
gaie^.  We  shall,  however,  at  all  events  quit  this  place  in  about 
six  or  seven  weeks.  The  Russians  strongly  recommend  a 
scheme  for  our  ftiture  tour,  which  Thomtcm  has  written  to  his 
friends  to  propose,  and  for  which  I  have  promised  to  ask  your 
permission.  It  is  to  go  from  Moscow  the  direct  road  to  Con* 
stantinople,  instead  of  to  Poland ;  and  after  a  month's  tour  in 
Greece,  to  return  by  Venice  into  Grermany.  This  route  is, 
however,  only  proposed  if,  from  the  state  of  Europe,  it  should 
be  difficult  to  get  mto  Germany  immediately.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  plan  is  that,  perhaps,  it  will  require  two  months 
longer  furlough  from  England.  Under  any  circumstances  we 
may  possibly  not  undertake  it ;  but  if  you  or  my  brother  think 
the  scheme  too  extensive,  pray  send  me  word  when  you  wish 
me  to  return  to  England.  ♦  *  *  *  Betieve  me  I  shall 
be  ready  to  return  there,  though  I,  of  course,  am  unwilling  to 
omit  any  of  my  present  opportuhities  of  improvement.  All 
however  that  I  wish  for  is  provisional  permission,  if  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  us.  I  shall  take  no  steps  till  I  hear  from  you. 
If  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan,  which  is  indeed  entirely 
formed  on  the  advice  of  our  Ruanan  friends  who  have  made  the 
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tour,  pray  say  so.  1  would  not  for  the  world  that  my  amuse- 
ments should  cause  anxiety  to  friends.  Write  your  answer  soon. 
Believe  me,  my  dearest  mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  son, 

*^  Reginald  Heber*'' 

To  Richard  Heber^  Esq. 

St,  Petersbargh^  December,  i8Q&. 

^  Dear  Brother, 

*'  My  best  thanks  are  due  for  your  very  agreeable  letter, 
which  was  too  full  of  English  informa,tion  not  to  be  most  in- 
terestmg  to  a  sojourner  iu  the  land  of  frost  and  snow.  Though 
the  severity  of  the  winter  is  by  no  means  yet  at  its  height,  we 
have  had  some  little  experience  already  of  its  general  effects,  and 
have  (though  really  in  compliance  with  advice  more  than  from 
any  necessity)  assimied  a  padded  great  coat  for  the  day,  and  a 
prodigious  fur  gown,  for  journeys,  evening  visits,  and  the  play- 
house.. This  last,  however,  I  have  only  worn  twice,  and  then 
could  willingly  have  spared  it.  We  bow  to  experience,  as  we 
are  told  of  many  Englishmen  who  braved  the  climate,  but  hav^ 
in  consequence,  had  rheumatism  all  their  lives.  The  worst  of 
this  equipment  is  \ia  expense  ;  my  winter  robes  come  altogether 
to,  at  least,  twenty-five  guineas,  or  perhaps  thirty;  and  yet  they 
are  the  cheapest  kind  a  gentleman  can  wear,  and  were  esteemed 
a  remarkably  good  bargdn.  In  Sweden  they  are  much  more 
simple  in  their  dress.  Many  go  without  furs,  and  those  who 
wear  them  are  content  with  wolf-skin,  which  none  but  servants 
wear  in  Russia,  when  they  stand  behind  carriages. 

^^  I  am,  on  the  whole,  not  displeased  with  diis  arctic  weather, 
which,  though  severe,  is  pleasant  and  serene ;  very  favourable 
for  exercise,  and  I  think  for  health.  The  houses  have  all 
double  windows,  and  the  men  are  so  fenced  against  cold  by  their 
dress,  that  we  should  hardly  be  aware  of  the  keenness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, were  it  not  for  the  thermometer  which  hangs  at  al- 
most every  window.  The  days  are  short  but  clear,  and  the 
nights  are  so  magnificent,  as  quite  to  surpass  my  expectations. 
Yet  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Russians  complain  that  the  winter 
has  as  yet  been  hazy  and  English.     There  have,  indeed,  beea 
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frequent  thaws»  and  very  remarkable  transitions  from  intense 
cold  to  several  degrees  of  warmth. 

"  You  will  expect,  no  doubt,  an  account  of  the  flying  moun- 
tains, ice-hills,  and  the  other  amusements  which  Coxe  mentions ; 
but  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  classes :  and  though 
I  have  looked  for  them  with  anxious  expectation,  none  have,  as 
yet,  appeared  on  the  river.  Sledge  driving  is  the  favourite 
amusement,  and  I  think  it  a  very  stupid  one,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  showing  off  a  fine  pair  of  horses.  The  horses  used  for  this 
purpose  are  broke  in  a  particular  manner ;  one  trots,  and  the 
other  canters,  prances,  kicks,  and  rears  with  great  pretended 
violence,  all  which  he  does  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  other ; 
they  pay  an  enormous  price  for  a  horse  of  this  kinid,  well  trained. 
A  well  equipped  sledge  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  object,  and 
answers  to  curricles  and  phaetons  in  England.  No  man,  how- 
ever, can  pay  visits'  without  having  a  carriage ;  and  if  he  aspires 
to  any  thing  like  noble  society,  or  to  the  chjaracter  of  geniU- 
homvM,  bis  carriage  must  be  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  with 
long'manes,  and  the  traces  three  times  longer  than  necessary ; 
the  eoachman  is  a  venerable  figure,  with  a  long  gown,  beard, 
and  square  cap,  like  those  worn  by  Bishops  Parker  and  Grin- 
dall  in  their  }Hctures.  The  postillion  is  a  little  boy  in  the  same 
dress,  ffsi  tight  round  him  with  a  broad  red  sash;  he  rides  on 
what  we  should  call  in  England  the  wrong  horse,  holds  his  whip 
in  the  left  hand,  and  is  obliged  to  cry  out  continually  like  the 
chfldren  who  drive  the  crows  from  the  corn-field.  This  he  is 
obliged  to  do  as  there  are  no  footways  ;  and  they  drive  so  fast, 
that  if  the  streets  were  not  very  wide  and  the  population  very 
thin,  accidents  must  continually  happen.  Very  neat  carriages 
and  sets  of  horses  of  this  descriptioon,  are  always  to  be  hired  by 
the  month,  and  we  have  got  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  car- 
riages and  furniture  of  all  sorts  in  Russia  are  so  minutely  copied 
from  the  English,  that  it  would  require  the  eye  of  a  connob- 
seur  to  distinguish  them. 

"  There  is  no  Italian  opera  here ;  the  French  theatre  we 
have  attended  pretty  constantly ;  there  are  also  German  and 
Rttss  theatres,  but  they  are  little  frequented :  the  plays  acted  at 
the  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  modef  of  Bluebeard  and 
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Pizarro,  and  merely  attended  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  and 
dresses,  which  are  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  the  best 
managed  I  ever  saw.  The  Greek  theatre  is  very  magnificent,  a 
little  larger  than  Covent  Garden. 

**  In  ttie  Grerman  language  we  are  makbg  tolerable  progress 
considering  its  difficulty  ;  the  grammar  and  the  particles,  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable,  are  indeed  more  complicated  than  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  one.     The  Russ  we  have  not  attempted, 
though  we  have  been  often  amused  with  its  strange  and  barbar- 
ous similarity  to  Greek.     o(h  and  F«<'«,  with  a  true  Mofic 
pronunciation,  are  vinegar  and  wine ;  and  after  a  range  of  visits, 
we  order  our  carriage  to  drive  A«/uv(.     I  have  had  plates 
handed  to  me  by  Nestors  and  Nicons ;  and  one  day  heard  a 
hackney-sledge  driver  call  his  friend  Athanasius ;  but  all  these 
ar^  exceeded  by  an  introduction  we  are  promised  to  the  divine 
Plato  lumself,  who  is  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow^  and  one  of 
the  few  learned  divines  of  the  Greek  Church.     The  Greek 
clergy  are  generally  in  a  very  low  station,  and  miserably  igno- 
rant, though  greatly  beloved  by  the  common  people.     Their 
appearance  when  performing  service  is  sometimes  very  striking ; 
their  long  beards,  flowing  hair,  and  robes  ^exactly  resembling 
those  which  we  see  in  an  Uluminated  Greek  MS.  amid  the  glare 
of  tapers,  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  crowd  of  worshippers 
kissing  the  steps  of  the  Altar  and  the  hem  of  their  garments, 
form  as  good  a  picture  as  most  I  have  seen.     This  is  a  subject 
I  could  enlarge  upon,  as  I  have  inquired  about  it ;  but  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  fear  to  be  too  late  for  the  nosT,  for  so  is 
the  post  spelt  and  pronounced  by  a  Russian. 
'  **  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  my  last  I  said  any  thing  about  the 
palaces  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Taurida  is 
the  only  one  that  has  quite  answered  my  expectation ;  the  win- 
ter-garden there,  which  is  a  grove  of  evergreens  in  a  vast  saloon, 
(something  like  an  extension  of  the  plan  for  a  green  house,  given 
by  Mason,  in  his  story  of  Alcander  and  Nerina,)  is  perhaps  a 
matchless  piece  of  elegant  luxury.     The  great  palace  is  a  vast 
tasteless  pile  of  plaistered  brick ;  and  the  marble  palace  is  tamely 
conceived,  and  its  pilasters  look  like  slices  of  potted  beef  or  char. 
In  the  great  palace  are  some  good  pictures ;  the  Houghton  col- 
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lection  i6  in  the  hermitage  which  is  now  under  repair.     What 
interested  me  most  were  the  private  rooms  of  the  emperor  and 
empress^  which  were  remarkable  for  their  comfort,  neatness^  and 
simpficity.     Alexanders  private  study  and  dressing-room,  which^ 
thpugh  pot  generally  shown,  we  were  permitted  to  see,  was  ap- 
parently just  as  he  had  left  it,  and  answered  completely  my  ideas 
of  what  a  monarch's  retirement  ought  to  be.    The  table  was 
heaped  with  books  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  or 
take  up,  but  among  which  I  thought  I  distinguished  Guichard 
and  Folard ;  and  round  the  room,  which  is  small,  were  piled  ^ 
great  number  of  swords,  musquets,  rifles,  and  bayonets  of  dif-< 
ferent  kinds  and  inventions ;  in  the  window-seats  wett  some 
books  of  finance.     The  whole  was  so  carelessly  and  natutally 
arranged,  that  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  intended  as  a  show.  In 
fact,  his  aversion  to  display  of  all  kinds  is  the  most  striking  part 
of  his  character,  and  it  is  even  carried  to  excess.    As  he  is  now 
in  person  with  the  army,  and  has,  it  is  said,  expressed  a  wish  to 
irin  his  $purst  before  he  assumes  the  military  order  of  St  George^ 
I  fear  we  have  little  probability  of  seeing  him  before  we  leave 
Petersburgh.    The  Russians  and  English  attempt  to  outdo  each 
other  in  his  praises ;  and  the  women  in  particular  speak  of  him 
08  the  best,  the  most  polite,  and  the  hsindsomest  man  in  the 
world*  But  after  all  allowance  is  made  for  their  partiality,  he  ap-* 
pears  to  be  really  of  a  very  amiable  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
clear  unpervert^d  head ;  he  is  said,  above  all,  to  be  active  and 
attentive  to  his  peculiar  duties;  he  is  neither  a  fiddler,  a  poet,  a 
chemist,  or  a  philosopher,  but  contents  himself  with  being  an  em-* 
peror#     His  person,  to  judge  by  his  busts  and  statues,  is  tall  and 
strongly  built-;  his  com^exion  lair  and  pale ;  his  hair  light,  and 
his  ftice  full  and  round.     I  have  been  anxious  to  give  you  some 
general  idea  of  this  amiable  man,  in  whose  character  and  con<* 
duct  Europe  is  so  deeply  interested.     The  minuter  traits  in  his 
character,  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  the  shadmg  the 
picture,  and  which  are  collected  from  the  different  anecdotes  one 
picks  up,  will  serve  for  fire-side  talk.     There  is,  however,  one 
very  remarkable. trait  which  tends  to  illustrate  his  character ; 
popular  as  he  is»  one  hears  very  few  anecdotes  of  him. 
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^^  I  expect  impatiently  my  mother's  answer  respecting  Con-* 
stantinople.  I  write  but  little  on  politics,  partly  because  Pe« 
tersburghy  from  its  remoteness,  is  out  of  the  current  of  news  al- 
most as  much  as  England ;  and  partly  because  I  do  not  choose 
to  submit  all  my  political  observations  to  the  chance  of  an  in- 
spection at  the  Post-office,  which  sometimes  happens  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  The  war  here  is  popular,  and  the 
people  profess  themselyes,  and  I  believe  really  are,  friendly  to 
the  EngUsh  cause  and  nation.  If  any  thing  could  have  dhni- 
nished  this  feeling,  it  would  have  been,  I  think,  the  inactivity  of 
the  arms  of  Great  Britdn  during  the  present  coalition ;  to  the 
want  of  a  timely  diversion  in  that  quarter,  there  are  many  who 
are  fond  of  attributing  the  dreadful  calamities  which  have  befollen 
Austria :  and  though  the  presence  of  Englishmen  was  always  a 
restraint,  I  have  repeatedly  been  made  half-mad  by  witnessing 
the  deep  and  general  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  ministry ;  a 
conduct  which  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  defend,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  general  character  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  Yoa 
will  likewise  soon  see  the  curious  effect  which  this  produced  on 
the  terms  of  a  late  offered  negociation.  Thank  God,  the  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  followed  up  by  the  arrival  of  General  Don,  at 
Cuxhaven,  has  turned  the  scale  in  our  fetvour,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Boulogne,  of  which  we  are  in  daily  hopes  to  hear,  will 
give  new  spirits  to  the  friends  of  England,  and  of  what  is  em- 
phatically called  ^  the  good  cause.'  Pitt  is,  I  believe,  thought 
highly  of  here,  though  his  late  inactivity  staggered  their  good 
opinion.  The  news  from  the  Russian  army  continues  comforta- 
ble to  Europe  and  glorious  to  Russia.  Bragration,  of  whose  ex- 
ploits you  have  heard,  is  a  very  .remarkable  character;  he  is  a 
Georgian  by  birth,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus ;  he  was  a  favourite  of  Buwarof,  and  acquired  great  re- 
putation m  Italy.'' 
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CHAPTER   IT. 


PETER8BUR6H  TO  MOSCOW. 


Captain  DamsorCs  farmr-^mtrannce  into  Petmbuirgh— Russian 
weighU  and  measures— Bridges— The  JlrtelshUdr—Czarsko^ 
Zelo — Winter  palace— Hermitage — Isaac's  place— Senates- 
Iron  works— Police — Washerwomen — SUdge-drioing-Empe' 
tor's  return  to  Petershnrgh—Levy  for  the  army—Emperor*s 
court — Ramadan — lAvonian  peasants — Palace  of  Peterhof--^ 
Oranienbawn—Cronstadt—Jfovogorodr—Vddair—Shoes  made 
of  linden  bark— dbrock— Slaves — Tobolsk — her—Jlnecdote — 
Russian's  treatment  of  his  horses*     1805. 

The  next  in  order  among  ,Mr.  Belaid  Heber's  notes  are 
the  following  memoranda  on 

PETERSBURGH. 

**  In  approaching  nearer  to  the  capital  no  superior  advances 
in  civilization  are  visible ;  and  all  that  gives  you  any  idea  that 
you  are  approaclung  it  is  the  distant  view  of  Cronstadt,  and  the 
palace  of  Oranienbaum,  on  the  Livonian  side  of  the  gulf,  which 
is  here  barely  so  wide  as  the  Severn  at  its  junction  with  the  Avon 
below  BristoL  There  is  also  a  high  point  of  land  not  far  from 
Oranienbaum,  which  arrests  the  attention,  as  being  the  only  ob- 
ject which  breaks  the  sea-like  level  you  look  down  on  from  the 
last  rocks  of  Finland.  On  descending  these  you  have  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  town,  with  its  gilded  domes  and  spires.  Just 
without  the  barrier  is  a  patch  of  land  cultivated  in  the  English 
manner  by  a  Gaptsun  Davison,  an  English  officer  who  came  mto 
Russia  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Novosillzof ;  it  is  the  only  cultivated 
ground  on  this  side  of  Petersburgh,  and  was  reclaimed,  at  the 
expense  of  government,  from  a  most  unpromising  morass, 
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110  Captain  i>avison's  farm. 

where  the  emperor  and  his  horse  were  nearly  swallowed  up  ivr& 
years  ago.  It  is  now  become  very  tolerable  ground,  and  being 
cropped  and  stocked  in  the  English  manner,  already  supplier 
the  principal  houses  in  Pet^rsbargb  wHh  butter,  garden-stuff, 
and  butchers'  meat,  of  a  much  better  kind  than  they  had  before. 
Davison,  who  b  a  man  of  great  resolution  and  industry,  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  it ;  he  has  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language,  and  living  himself  on  the  farm,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  capital,.;with  a  convenient  water-eap- 
riage  in  summer,  he  will  probably  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection. Some  slight  inconveniences  he  complained  of,  such  as 
being  obliged  to  make  his  farm  a  show,  which  of  course  is  a  great 
interruption  to  his  works.  He  hopes,  by  crossing  the  breeds  of 
Russian  cattle  with  those  of  other  nations,  to  produce  a  breed 
more  suited  to  the  climate  than  any  yet  known.  The  Russ  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  but  of  very  imperfect  qualities,  except  the 
Archangel  cattle,  which  were  originally  brought  there  by  a 
mere  accident  from  Holstein.  The  Archangel  veal  b  a  very 
celebrated  dainty  at  Petersburgh.  The  soil  of  Davison's  farm 
he  described  as  suited  to  the  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry ;  its 
chief  products  at  present  are  cabbages,  turnips,  and  a  root  pe- 
culiar to  Russia,  larger  than  a  turnip  and  of  the  same  colour, 
but  of  a  conical  form ;  it  is  eaten  raw  like  a  radish,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  taste.  For  cattle  it  is  a  very  good  winter  provision. 
Potatoes  are  as  yet  scarce  in  Russia,  and  the  people  have  not  got 
over  their  prejudices  against  them.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Peters- 
burgh, told  me  that  one  of  the  dvomichs  (house-slaves)  asked 
him  with  much  anxiety,  if  the  troops  sent  to  Germany  would  be 
well  fed.  On  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  *  but,  sir,'  said  the 
Russian,  *  are  you  sure  they  will  not  give  them  potatoes  V  The 
only  garden-stuff  on  which  the  Russians  set  much  value  are 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  onions ;  these,  with 
hemp  and  Bnseed-oil,  a  few  pickled  sprats,  rye-bread,  qwass,  m 
which  they  generally  mingle  salt,  and  buckwheat  boiled  with 
oil,  form  the  diet  of  a  peasant.  It  does  not  appear  a  very 
strengthening  one ;  yet  they  certainly  thrive  on  it,  and  are  pre- 
served by  thb  and  their  baths  from  the  itch,  scurvy,  and  other 
disorders  to  which  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  though  a  much 
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cleaner  race,  arc  dreadfully  subject.  I  need  only  mention  the 
Plica  Pohnica  to  show  that  their  southern  neighbours  are  still 
worse  oflF. 

**  Davison's  butter  is  stamped  with  the  imperial  eagle,  and  the 
farm  is  called  the  imperial  farm ;  the  emperor  when  at  Kameny 
Ostrof  pays  much  attention  to  it,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in 
riding  about  it  and  showing  the  improvements  at  Eameny.  Os- 
trof is  a  small  lodge  on  an  island  of  the  Nevka,  adjoining  the 
farm ;  the  emperor  and  empress  pass  there  a  great  part  of  every 
summer ;  it  is  a  low,  green,  and  marshy  situation  embosomed  in 
trees,  on  the  right  hand  entering  into  Petersburgh. 

"  We  entered  the  city  by  a  long  suburb,  then  passed  the 
Nevka  by  a  bridge  of  boats  to  the  island  of  the  citadel,  and 
thence  by  another  of  the  same  construction  across  the  magnifi- 
cent Neva.  The  view  is  here  strikingly  grand ;  in  front  are  the 
summer  gardens  with  a  very  high  u^n  gilt  palisade,  which  has  a 
fine  efiect  among  the  lime  trees,  over  which  rises  the  ^t  spire 
of  Paul's  palace  of  St.  Michael ;  on  the  left-hand  the  length  of 
the  granite  quay  is  lined  with  very  magnificent  private  houses, 
and  b  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  dome  of  the  Taurida  pa- 
lace ;  the  right-hand  view  b  filled  with  the  marble  palace,  the 
house  built  by  Paul  for  the  princess  Gargarin,  the  theatre.  Her- 
mitage, vrinter  palace,  and  the  admiralty  with  its  gilded  spire. 
On  turning  round  you  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  cita- 
del with  its  granite  bastions,  and  the  cottage  of  Peter  the  Great 
close  beneath  them ;  a  little  further  the  cadet  corps,  and  lastly 
the  new  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  On  drivmg  through  the 
town  as  we  did  by  the  Isaac's  place,  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  &c.,  to  the  Quai  de  Galerenhof,  our  admiration  was  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch ;  and  though  it  was  no  doubt  increased 
by  the  comparison  of  what  we  saw  now  with  what  we  had  seen 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  is  certain  that,  however  deficient  in 
taste,  convenience,  or  durability,  each  building  taken  separately 
may  appear,  as  a  whole  the  plan  and  coup  (PcrUo(  Petersburgh 
may  be  considered  as  almost  a  standard  of  beauty.  Its  situation 
and  distribution  may  be  better  traced  by  the  plan  than  by  any 
account  Its  streets  are  generally  very  wide,  and  the  houses 
low,  nor  always  contiguous ;  the  Nevska  perspective  is  the  prin- 
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cipal,  which  is  divided  in  ^e  middle  by  a  raised  gravel-waUcy 
railed  in  and  planted  with  lime-trees.  These  rails,  as  well  at 
all  public  buildings,  bridges,  sentry-boxes,  and  guard-houses, 
are  checquered  black  and  white  ;  this  was  a  whim  of  Paul's. 
The  houses  are  mostly  very  large,  built  round  courts,  and  gene- 
rally divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  dififerent  tenements.  I  re- 
member Kerr  Porter,  hunting  about  a  whole  morning  for  a 
house  of  which  he  knew  both  the  street  and  the  number.  The 
staircases  are  often  common,  and  a  family  lives  on  every  story ; 
the  basement  story  and  cellars,  even  of  the  most  magnificent 
houses,  are  always  let  for  shops,  brandy  cellars,  cabacks,  and 
every  thing  that  is  filthy.  The  houses  and  Churches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  marble  palace,  the  marble  Church,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Casan,  are  all  of  bad  brick,  white- 
washed and  plaistered  into  a  very  good  resemblance  of  stone. 
In  this  imitation,  as  well  as  that  of  marble,  they  are  very  happy ; 
the  marble,  in  particular,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  real ; 
it  costs  one  nUble  the  square  arskine.^ 


*  The  measures  of  Roema  are  ae  Mow  : 

16  TeTBhoks  s  1  ankine. 
3  ankmea  =  1  sageen  =  TEnglish feet 

40  Rubs  poandss  1  pood  =  36Ib0.  English. 
10  poods  =  1  birkweight 

2  potnshkas  Idenga. 

3  denga  (vulgo  denushka)  =  1  oopek. 

100  Wpiki  K  1  ruble  =  2  shillings  and  8  pence,  Engliah. 
10  rubles  =  1  imperial 

There  ia  an  agb  in  &Tour  of  stiver,  which  makee  a  silver  ruble  worth  about  ons 
quarter  more.  The  lowest  paper  money  is  for  five  rubles.  The  quantity  of  paper 
in  circulation  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  by  what  we  could  collect  from  prince 
Andrew  Wiasemsky  and  Mr.  Chepotof  at  Moscow,  it  may  be  guessed  at  about  two 
millions.  By  the  law  there  is  a  premium  on  paper  at  the  bank,  in  exchange  forcop- 
per;  but  according  to  Mr.  Hawes,  a  banker  at  Moscow,  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
procure.  The  bank  of  Russia  is  in  the  practice  of  advancing  money  to  individuals 
at  five  or  six  per  cent  or  more,  according  to  the  security  given.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  land,  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  for  a  person  to  mortgage  his  estate  to  the 
bank,  in  order  to  sell  it,  thus  encumbered,  with  greater  ease  than  otherwise.    Thb 
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^  The  atuatioii  of  Petersburgh  is  well  known,  as  well  tu»  the 
bbstacles  in  the  way  of  its  nayigation,  occasbned  by  the  bar  in 
the  river  on  which  there  are  only  a  few  feet  wtter.  There 
are  three  laiige  and  several  small  bridges  over  the  Neva,  Nevka» 
end  the  Afferent  canals.  The  large  ones  are  of  boats;  e  stotie 
bri(^  being  impractieable  on  account  of  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  die  streams,  and  the  qnantity  of  ice  which  flcmts  down  in  the 
spring.  The  jdan  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch,  to  be  thrown 
from  the  place  where  Peter's  statue  is  now  situeted  to  the  op- 
posite shore,' has  been  projected  by  a  peasant,  and  its  model  is 
piesenred  in  the  Taurida  garden.  The  difficulty  attenffing  ite 
adoption  appears  to  be  a  doubt  whedier  Uie  wood  wotdd  be  of 
fufficient  solidity  to  bear  its  own  weight  Iron  would  unques- 
tionably answer,  provided  die  banks  on  eech  side  ere  fitm 
enough.  A  foundation  of  ice  m%ht  be  possibly  invented ;  it  has 
been  tried  already  in  one  instance  and  found  to  answer,  as  ice 
never  thaws  m^e  than  four  feet  under  ground.  The  incon- 
veniences of  the  present  bridge  are  immense ;  for  inany  days  in 
the  year  intercourse  of  every  kind  is  suspended,  as  the  floating 
ice  renders  the  passage  of  boats  impossible.  The  Neva  water 
is  reckoned  good  and  wholesome  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  on 
jBtrangers  it  has  Ae  same  effect  that  almost  every  other  river 
Water  produces  at  first. 

*^  The  wharfe,  warehouses,  and  other  scenes  of  business,  are 
in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  exchange  is  also 
situated ;  they  are  all  built  on  the  eastern  system,  round  a  court, 
and  vaulted.     It  is  here  that  hemp,  tallow,  and  various  other 


M  in  ftct  only  to  ny,  in  other  wnrds)  that  in  the  lale  of  articlefl,  thebtnk  frequently 
advances  a  part  ofthe  money  on  the  fleecuity  of  the  land.  There  is  said  to  be  a  veiy 
leoMideiahle  traaactvpin  gold,  ailTer,  and  copper  ingota,  which  the  late  empceaiihoipad 
ostentatioiiflly  to  the  poor  king  of  Sweden.  Paul,  however,  diminiahed  it  a  little ;  the 
present  monarch  is  said  to  lay  up  a  great  deal.  Ahnost  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  every  public  histitution,  has  an  increasing  income  greater  than  the  ex- 
penditQie.  Part  of  this  surplus  money  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  pea- 
sants The  crown  lands  are  at  present  immense ;  they  have  been  mora  aogmantad 
by  the  present  emperor  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors;  the  policy  of  this  oonduct 
we  have  heard  vaiiously  stated.  Prince  Dashkof  questioned  it  strongly,  on  thegroond 
that  crown  lands  were  always  the  worst  managed;  probably  ope  grand  motive  is  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  boors. 

Vol.  1— 15 
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coiDi)nodities  are  laid  up ;  the  hemp  is  pl^vioiisly  sorted  by 
sworn  workmen,  who  have,  by  long  practice,  acquired  a  won-» 
derful  facility  in  distinguishing  its  quality.  It  is  divided  into 
clean,  half-clean,  outshot,  and  codilla,  which  have  each  then* 
different  value.  Clean  hemp  costs  forty  rubles  the  bu^kweight ; 
half-dean  about  thirty-eight.  Besides  these  sworn  workmen 
tiiere  is  another  class  of  men  of  great  use  to  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  town,  the  arUlshiki.  These  are  cluefly  natives  of  Arch- 
angel and  its  neighbouihood,  and  are  very  frequently  freemen; 
they  are  formed  into  a  species  of  clubs  called  artel,  each  of 
which  has  a  common  fund,  in  which  every  person  makes  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  caution  money*  The  society  is  then  an- 
swerable for  the  good  behaviour  of  its  members  ;  these  last  are 
deterred  from  dishonesty  and  drunkenness,  not  only  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  fine  and  expulsion,  but  by  an  esprit  de  corps j  which  they 
feel  very  strongly.  Mr.  Jackson  told  me  that  one  of  his  artel- 
shiki,  who  had  been  drunk,  came  to  him,  prostrated  himself  at 
his  feet,  (a  common  practice  among  the  lower  class  of  Russians,) 
and  offered  to  pay  any  money  he  might  choose  provided  he 
would  not  disgrace  him  by  complaining  to  his  artel.  These  men 
are  used  as  porters  to  the,  warehouses,  and  as  a  kind  of  trust- 
worthy servant  employed  in  the  counting-houses,  and  in  carry- 
ing messages,  drafts,  bills,  &c.  Every  considerable  merchant 
has  some  in  hb  family ;  and  these,  with  a  dvomie^  or  house- 
porter,  two  or  three  livery-servants,  and  perhaps  three  maid- 
servants, constitute  the  general  establishment  of  single  men. 
Married  merchants  have  a  much  larger  household,  and  the  Rus- 
sian gentlemen  have  seldom  fewer  than  fifty,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  500  dependents. 

"The  principal  articles  of  commerce  in  Petersburgh  are 
brought  by  barks  from  the  interior  by  the  native  merchants ; 
they  are  then  shipped  on  board  lighters,  and  sent  down  the 
Gulf  to  Cronstadt,  where  they  are  again  embarked  on  vessels 
of  burthen*  Many  of  the  smaller  commodities  are  exported 
exclusively  by  foreign  nations,  but  none  of  any  great  conse- 
quence. The  tribunal  to  which  merchants  have  recourse  is 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Senate. 
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"We  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  Petersburgh  a  short 
time  before  the  setting  m  of  the  wmter ;  and  this  short  time  we 
employed  in  seeing  the  palaces  and  prospects  in  the  city  and 
neighbourtiood.     Of  the  palaces,  Czarsco-Zelo,  (royal  village,) 
Pavlovska,  Gatchina,  (a  seat  purchased  by  Paul,  when  grand 
duke,  from  Prince  Potemkin,)  very  little  need  be  said ;  they  are 
all  brick  buildings,  slightly  run  up  and  plaistered,  but  very  well 
situated.    At  Gatchina  is  the  most  beautiful  pool  of  clear  v^ater 
I  ever  saw,  which  is,  however,  disgraced  and  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  marshy  artificial  lake,  separated  from  it  by  a  regular 
stone  dam.     Czarsco-Zelo,  remarkable  chiefly  fi 
and  its  profusion  of  ornament  and  gilding,  was  tl 
ridence  of  Catherine  the  Second.     She  added  g 
particular  a  long  gallery,  with  glass  walls  like  a  § 
which  she  used  to  walk  in  winter,  and  where  is 
bust  of  Fox  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  i 
only  a  copy ;  the  original,  by  Nollekens,  is  at  the 
fell  into  dis^ce  vrith  the  empress  during  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  busts  were  removed,  but  reinstated  by  Paul.  The  situa^ 
tion  of  Czarsco-Zelo  is  the  most  dirty  and  boggy  conceivable ; 
its  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  English  manner ;  and  the  gardener 
here,  as  almost  every  where  throughout  Russia,  is  of  English 
extraction.     One  of  the  things  which  strikes  a  foreigner  most  in 
the  Russian  palaces  is  Ae  immense  size  of  the  glass  panes,  which 
often  fill  up  a  whole  window,  being  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  high,  by  five  or  six  wide.     The  floors  are  invariably  of  wood, 
inlaid  in  small  pieces  of  different  grain  and  colour,  well  waxed 
and  polished,  (similar  to  what  one  sees  in  some  old  houses  in 
England,  in  Shavington^   for  example.)  Half  way  between 
Czarsco-Zelo  and  Petersburgh  is  a  building,  professing  itself  to 
be  Gothic,  of  red  brick,  where  Potemkin  lived,  and  from  the 
towers  of  which  he  used  to  address  the  Empress,  as  she  passed, 
in  the  language  of  knight-errantry.     The  famous  palace  of  the 
Taurida,  which  this  favourite  presented  to  hi»  mistress,  is  re- 
maricable  for  nothing  but  its  magnificent  saloon,  which,  vrith  its 
conservatory,  is  the  most  striking  thing  of  the  kind,  perhaps. 


*  TIm  sett  of  Uw  Earl  of  Eillmorey,  in  ShiopBhire.— Eo. 
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in  Ac  world.  The  gardens  are  pretty,  but  confined,  and  the 
whole  building  externally  is  neither  large  nor  very  handsome ; 
die  gardener  was  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  W.  Bootless,  of  Latham. 
The  marble  palace,  which  Catherine  gave  Potemkin  in  retuni^ 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  rich  coating;  it  is  somediing  like 
Queen's  College,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  last  per- 
ion  who  occupied  it  was  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland,  whose 
library,  said  to  be  a  valuable  one,  is  m  a  buildmg  m  the  Nevska 
perspective ;  it  is  distinct  from  the  cabinet,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  valuable  collection  of  books  and  curiosities,  but  stands  in 
tfie  same  street  The  winter  palace  is  an  immense  building, 
profiisely  ornamented,  and  in  a  very  advantageous  situation,  con- 
taining some  good  pictures  and  some  enormous  looking-glasses. 
The  private  apartments  of  the  emperor  and  empress  are  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity  and  good  taste.  There  is  another 
set  of  apartments  very  interesting,  as  having  been  occupied  by 
Pl^ul,  find  being  now  preserved  by  his  widow,  the  dowager  em- 
press, in  ^Xfictly  the  state  they  were  left  at  his  death.  Not  a 
book  or  article  of  furniture  has  been  removed  from  its  exact 
pllice  {  one  book  in  particular  remains  turned  down  open  on  its 
liiice,  to  mark  where  he  had  left  pff  reading.  The  table  is  co- 
vered widi  models  for  cocked  hats  and  uniforms,  and  the  walls 
with  coloured  half  sheets,  representing  the  uniforms,  of  the  dif- 
ferent Russ  regiments  ;  his  clothes  and  linen  are  lying  carelessly 
about  the  room,  and  are  preserved  with  the  same  religious  care. 
)n  an  adjoining  library  were  deposited  regularly  the  standards  of 
the  di£ferent  regiments  in  garrison  in  Petersburgh,  and  these 
have  also  been  allowed  to  remain. 

^'  IVhat  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  book-case  slides  back,  and 
you  ascend  by  a  dark  and  narrow  stair-case  into  an  unsuspected 
iniite  of  rooms  above,  small,  low,  and  not  to  be  discovered  even 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  by  those  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.  They  consist  of  a  bed-reom,  study  and  oratory,  all 
^ed  widi  a  collection  of  miniature  pictures,  and  richly  furnished : 
but  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  gloomy  and  desolate,  and 
gives  the  idea  of  the  tyrant's  den  in  Dryden's  Sigismonda  and 
Gttiscardo.  These  rooms  are  very  seldom  shown,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  cleigyman  in  Petersburgh,  for 
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contriving  to  procure  us  a  sight  of  them.  Thou^  the  ^id¥an« 
tage  of  the  hiding-pkee  endeared  these  particular  rooms  to  Paul, 
he  passed  but  little  time  in  the  winter  palace,  which  he  disliked 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  his  mother.  His  own  favourite 
liouse  was  the  Michaelofsky  castle^  a  vast  brick  building  sur- 
rounded by  the  Fontanha  canal,  and  defended  with  granite  bas- 
tions, cannon  and  drawbridges.  We  saw  its  interior  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  Tartar  religious  ceremony  which  was  performed  in 
the  great  hall.  The  furniture  was  once  magnificent,  but  is  now 
all  removed,  and  the  very  walls  are  dismantled  of  their  oma^ 
ments ;  the  chambers  occupied  by  the  emperor,  and  where  he 
was  murdered,  are  expressly  forbidden  to  be  shown ;  we  tiried 
some  pretty  high  bribery,  but  it  would  not  do. 

^*  The  Taiiar  festival  we  saw  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Ramadan  month.  The  number  of  Mahomedans  in  Petersburgfa 
is  about  six  or  seven  hundred ;  they  are  chiefly  soldiers,  sailcnrs, 
or  hackney-coach  and  sledge  drivers. 

*^  Adjoining  to  the  wmter  palace  and  connected  with  it  by  an 
arch-way  with  a  covered  gallery,  under  which  flows  the  Moxha 
canal,  is  the  Hermitage,  and  further  on  the  private  theatre.  The 
whole  extent  of  these  three  buildings  fronting  the  river  is,  I  think, 
about  one-third  of  a  mile.  On  entering  the  Hermitage  frcHn 
the  vrinter  palace,  one  is  surprised  at  finding  a  small  gt^den 
diree  stories  high  from  the  ground ;  it  is  formed  on  a  leaden 
roof,  like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  Hermitage  is 
a  most  magnificent  palace  internally ;  and  above  all,  is  remarii:- 
aUe  for  the  collection  of  paintings  purchased  by  the  late  em- 
press from  Houghton.  One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is  a 
young  man,  apparently  an  Italian  artist,  in  the  dress  of  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci's  time.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  this  master  or  no  ;  there  are  some  good  Wouvermanns ; 
but  I  was  most  struck  with  the  Vandykes  from  Houghton,  and 
the  chamber  of  Rembrandt's.  There  is  a  fine  collection, 
chiefly  of  smaller  paintings,  in  a  low  covered  gallery,  shaped 
like  an  L,  in  which,  about  half-way  down  the  room,  is  a  magni- 
ficent riew  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  by  6.  Poussm.  Both  here  and 
at  Gatchina  there  are  some  fine  Vemets.  The  best  private  cd- 
lection  in  Petersburgh  is  that  of  Count  Stroganof ;  the  modem 
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paintings^  of  the  academy  of  arts  are  very  wretcbed,  but.  die 
institution  itself  is  noble.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
young  men  educated  as  artists  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  who 
are,  most  of  them,  lodged,  and  all  fed  within  its  walls ;  they  are 
clothed  by  government  in  a  uniform  of  green.  Their  statuary 
b  better  than  their  painting.  Admiral  Chichakof  has  employed 
Kerr  Porter  to  paint  some  large  pieces  for  a  hall  in  the  admin 
ralty. 

**  Tike  principal  public  establishments  for  education  at  Peters-i 
burgh  are,  the  convent  of  noble  ladies,  the  school  established  by 
the  present  dowager  empress  for  orphans,  the  cadet  corps^  the 
Jesuits'  school,  and  the  Alexandrooka  cotton  fabric,  established 
by  Sir  Charles  Gascoyne.  Two  or  three  hundred  poor  chil« 
dren,  selected  from  different  orphan  houses  are  here  maintained, 
instructed,  and  employed  in  s{nnning  cotton.  Bir  Charles  has 
introduced  all  the  refinements  of  English  machinery,  at  which 
some  Englishmen  are  very  angry ;  the  children  were  clean  and 
seemed  well-treated ;  but  nothing  surprised  us  more  than  the 
small  size  and  apparent  youth  of  some  young  women  who  were 
married  Marriages  are  it  is  well  known,  early  in  Russia.  The 
great  patron  of  these,  and  of  every  other  charitable  institution, . 
is  the  dowager  empress,  whose  sound  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
good  character  are  apparently  very  remarkable*  She  shows 
great  fondness  for  every  active  employment ;  and  even  in  her 
amusements,  which  are  turning  ivory  and  studying  botany,  she 
proves  her  hatred  of  idleness.  She  is  the  only  person  who  keeps 
up  any  degree  of  state  in  the  empire ;  the  emperor,  his  brother 
and  his  wife  live  more  like  private  persons  than  princes.  The 
court  and  the  town  are  the  dullest  in  the  world.  The  emperor's 
greatest  amusement  consbts  in  the  organization  and  drill  of  his 
guards,  of  which  the  daily  parade  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in 
Petersburgh ;  each  platoon,  as  the  emperor  passes,  salutes  him 
with  a  deep-toned  cry  of  *  Sdrasta  Alexander  Povlovitz.'  *  Alex- 
ander son  of  Paul,'  it  is  well  known,  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
they  speak  of  or  to  the  emperor,  or  any  other  person ;  when 
they  do  not  say  this,  they  call  their  equals  ^brat,'  brother,  and 
their  superiors  *  batushka,'  father ;  names  of  family  or  office  are 
only  used  when  they  speak  French  or  Crerman. 
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**  There  ie  a  strange  melange  of  nations  in  Petersburgh,  who 
appear  to  hate  each  other  cordially ;  the  Grermans  are  very  un- 
popular ;  and  between  them  and  the  English  there  is  a  constant 
feud  from  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  riches  and  in  interest 
with  the  great  The  term  of  *  niemitz,'  dummy,  at  first  given 
to  all  who  could  not  speak  Russ,  is  now  by  the  lower  Russians 
used  only  as  a  reproach  to  the  Grermans»  The  French  in 
Petersbui^  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  rather  suspected 
people ;  and  yet  the  education  of  the  nobles  is  almost  entirely 
m  their  hands.  Even  at  Kostroma  we  found  a  French  tutor, 
who  was  a  violent  jacobin ;  and  perhaps  if  we  had  gone  to  To^ 
bobk  we  might  have  found  the  same  thing ;  these  fellows  tell 
the  most  infiimous  lies  of  England  without  the  possibility  of 
being  contradicted,  as  the  natives  are  all  ignorant  of  what  hap- 
pens out  of  their  own  country  ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  suc- 
ceeded, in  many  instances,  in  exciting  a  most  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  our  nation. 

"  The  only  obstacle  to  St  Petersburgh's  becoming  the  noblest 
city  in  the  world  is  its  want  of  good  materials.  Its  quays  of 
hewn  granite  are  all  that  are  likely  to  go  down  to  a  very  distant 
posterity ;  and  if  the  court  were  removed,  a  hundred  years 
would  almost  destroy  every  vestige  of  its  present  grandeur. 
Even  the  new  Cathedral  of  Casan,  which  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  genius,  is  of  so  perishable  a  stone  (excepting  the 
granite  pillars  within)  that  they  intend  to  cover  it  with  stucco 
and  white-wash.  The  only  lai^e  square  in  the  town  is  that 
before  the  winter  palace ;  the  Isaac's  place  is  a  vast  irregular 
area,  containing  the  marble  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  and  the  famous  . 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great ;  it  is  formed  on  one  side  by  the 
boulevard,  a  gravel-walk,  planted  with  lime-trees,  carried  along 
the  glacis  of  the  admiralty,  which  the  present  emperor  has 
levelled  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  side  is  the  building  ap- 
propriated for  the  senate ;  this  body  it  is  known  is  the  high 
court  of  justice  of  the  country,  and  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  others.  It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  held  at 
Petersburg,  the  other  at  Moscow,  estth  composed  of  four  classes, 
with  a  difierent  employment  for  each.  The  reigning  emperor 
has  conceded  to  them  the  privilege  of  enregistering  the  imperial 
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edicts  like  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  of  rejecting  tfiem  a 
first  and  second  time ;  if,  however,  they  are  insisted  on  the 
third  time,  they  are  to  submit.  The  internal  jorisdictbn  of 
the  country4s  entrusted  to  tribunals,  which  are  erected  in  every 
district  in  the  following  manner : — ^the  nobles  elect  two  chiefii ; 
the  burgheis  two ;  and  the  crown  appoints  two  more»  one  of 
whom  is  always  president ;  these  six  compose  the  court,  in  which, 
when  there  is  an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  has  an  additional 
casting  voice.    The  justice  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  very  corrupt 

**  During  our  stay  at  Petersburgh,  we  made  an  excursion  with 
Pollen  to  the  iron-works  managed  for  the  government  by  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Mr.  Gascoyne,  at  Colpina.  These  works  are  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  they  are  constructed  in  a  kind  of  amphithe- 
atre, round  a  basin  which  communicates  with  a  canal,  the  whole 
lined  with  granite  quays  of  great  beauty.  In  one  part  we  ob- 
served nearly  sixty  persons  employed  in  raismg  a  small  weight 
for  driving  piles,  to  effect  which  twenty  men  would,  in  England, 
have  been  thought  too  many.  The  waste  of  labour  is  exces- 
sive every  where  in  Russia,  as  it  must  be  where  the  labourers 
are  slaves ;  (the  Russians  themselves  own  that  free  servants  and 
labourers  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  slaves.)  I  admired 
much  the  manner  in  which  a  constant  stream  of  water  was  sup- 
plied to  a  saw-mill,  from  a  fall  at  a  few  yards  dijstance;  by  means 
of  a  stove  the  water  in  the  pipe  and  cistern  was  brought  to  the 
wheel  without  freezing,  and  the  whole  machinery  was  very  sim- 
ple and  ingenious. 

"  Here,  as  well  as  at  Petrozovodsky,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  and  at  Susterbeck  in  Carelia,  is  a  maufacture  of  amuu 
All  the  Russian  musquets,  their  screws,  locks,  stocks,  worm- 
pickers,  and  all  other  the  most  minute  parts  are  made  in  con- 
formity to  an  exact  guage  ;  by  this  excellent  system  nothing  is 
wasted,  as  from  two  or  three  useless  musquets  they  may  always 
make  one  good  one,  and  the  sound  parts  of  their  unserviceable 
arms  may  be  always  made  use  of  for  the  repair  of  others.  At 
Petrozovodsky  the  iron  is  drawn  by  poles  out  of  the  Ladc^ 
lake;  or  rather  the  mud,  impregnated  with  ferruginous  particles, 
is  thus  collected  and  brought  by  the  peasants  to  the  fabrique^ 
These  iron- works  were  all  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
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•^'  The  Cburck  of  St  Nicholas  of  Colpina,  and  his  image,  are  . 
very  famous  for  their  miracfes.  A  Russian  professes  never  to 
sell  the  imi^es  of  his  saints ;  he,  however,  hawks  them  ahout 
the  streets,  and  exchanges  them  for  other  saints,  or  money  to  buy 
them.  The  Russian  system  of  crossing  themselves  is  with  three 
fingers,  except  the  Raskolniki,  who  only  use  two;  a  hloody  war 
was  once  the  consequence  of  this  distinction. 

"  The  police  of  Petersburgh  is  very  rigid ;  it  consists  df  one 
general,  several  deputies,  and  three  or  four  troops  of  cavalry, 
^  who  are  em{doyed  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  They  are  arm- 
ed with  pistols  and  short  sabres,  and  patrole  night  and  ^day, 
sometimes  on  horseback  and  sometimes  on  foot ;  there  is  also  a 
watchman  stationed  at  the  comer  of  every  street  n^t  and  day, 
distinguished  by  a  rattle,  a  wide  great  coat,  a  leather  helmet, 
and  a  kind  of  battle-axe.  These  men  are  relieved  every  six 
hoars ;  they  have  a  small  box,  but  lai^er  than  our  watchmen 
have,  provided  with  a  stove,  so  that  they  are  preserved  from  the 
cold.  In  every  government  town  the  same  arrangement  takes 
place  on  a  smaller  scale.  ^ 

**  The  river,  while  frozen,  is  sometimes  considered  dangerous 
to  cross  by  night,  being  far  removed  firom  houses  or  lamps  ;  and 
the  different  holes  wluch  are  made  to  wash  linen,  afford  a  con« 
venient  hiding-fdace  for  murdered  bodies. 

<<  The  washing  of  clothes  at  Petersburgh  b  very  remarkable ; 
it  is  done  by  women,  who  stand  for  hours  on  the  ice,  plunging 
their  bare  arms  into  the  freezing  water,  in,  perhaps,  e]ghteent>r 
twenty  degrees  of  frost  They  slielter  themselves  from  the 
wind,  which  is  the  most  bitter  part  of  winter— fifteen  degrees  of 
frost,  with  wmd,  bemg  more  severe  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
without — ^by  means  of  large  fir  branches  stuck  in  the  ice,  on 
.  which  they  hang  mats.  In  general  the  women  seem  to  be  more 
regardless  of  cold  than  the  men ;  they  seldom,  even  in  the  most 
intense  cold,  wear  any  thing  on  their  heads  but  a  mik  handker- 


*  Th(»  Rmnans  boaft  much  of  the  exoellenoe  of  their  pdice.  Cdonel  Yilliache^ 
at  Yarotlav,  told  me  that  bdbie  its  institution^  in  no  country  were  murders,  highway 
robberies,  dec  so  numerous  or  daring  as  in  Russia;  at  present  they  are  not  very  lire- 
quent,  though  more  so  than  might  be  mipposed  from  the  seventy  and  apparent  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistrates. 

Vol.  I.— 1G 
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chief.  These  handkerchiefs  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  and 
embroidered  richly  with  gold.  Silk  is  generally  cheap  in  Rus- 
sia, and  is  much  more  commonly  worn  by  tiie  lower  classes  than 
elsewhere.  Thus  clad,  but  with  their  bodies  well  guarded  by 
furs,  the  Russian  women  are  very  fond  of  night  promenades  in 
sledges. 

^*  Of  sledge-driving  the  natives  are  very  fond,  and  the  race- 
course on  the  ice  before  the  palace  is  numerously  attended. 
The  racing-sledge  is  small  and  light,  drawn  by  one  horse,  yrho 
is  not  allowed  to  break  into  a  gallop.  These  horses  are  trained, 
when  young,  to  great  speed  in  their  trot,  by  being  obliged  to 
keep  up  with  others  cantering  by  their  sides.  The  sledges  of 
pleasure  most  used  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  of  whom  is  in 
shafts,  and  trots  ;  the  other  is  called  the  ^furieux,*  and  capers 
and  prances  beside  him.  One  servant  drives,  and  another, 
standing  behind  the  carriage,  holds  the  rem  of  the/urietia:,  whose 
head  he  almost  turns  round  in  a  most  unnatural  and  ridiculous 
attitude ;  these  horses  have  all  long  manes  and  tails,  lengthened 
by  art 

*^  Carriages,  those  of  merchants  excepted,  are  all  drawn  by 
four  horses ;  the  postillion  rides  on  the  off-side.  The  usual 
chaise  of  a  carriage  and  four,  all  expenses  included,  is  about 
two  hundred  rubles  monthly.  The  horses  and  servants  are  very 
hardly  used,  being  frequentiy  obliged  to  stand  half  a  day  and  all 
night  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  severe  cold.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greek  theatre  large  fires  are  lighted  under  a 
kind  of  copper  umbrella  for  their  use,  and  all  public  amusements 
are  forbidden  when  the  cold  is  seventeen  degrees. 
,  <<  The  nights  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  but  I  saw  littie  or 
no  aurora  boreaUs.  Count  Caambe,  the  Danish  secretary  of 
legation,  said  it  never  was  seen  very  brilliant  in  this  city ;  but  he 
spoke  with  rapture  of  its  beauty  m  Lapland  and  East  Bothnia, 
which  he  had  traversed  the  winter  before.'' 
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To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Peieraburghf 

^  My  Dear  Mother, 

"As  ai  news  flies  always  swift,  you  arc,  no  doubt,  by  (hw 
time  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
have  befallen  Europe,  as  we  can  be  m  Petersburgh.  Here,  in-^ 
deed,  news  is  slowly  and  obscurely  communicated  to  the  public ; 
and  all  the  information  that  has  yet  been  given  has  merely  trans- 
pired through  private  channels.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  tiie 
Russians  is,  we  are  assured,  much  less  than  was  at  first  report- 
ed ;  their  courage  and  conduct  appear  unimpeached  ;  *  *  * 
it  can  scarcely  be  beUeved,  what  I  have  myself  heard  from  one 
of  the  Emperor's  aides-de-eanqf^  that  while  both  Austrians  and 
French  wanted  nothing,  the  Russians  were  without  provisions 
for  above  fpur-and-tw^nty  hours ;  and  that  Ivhen  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  taken  very  seriously  ill,  and  sent  to  his  brother 
of  Austria  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  it  was,  after  a  long  treaty, 
refused  him. 

«  »  « -  *  » 

»  «  «  «  # 


"  Both  Alexander  and  Constantine  distinguished  themselves 
greatly ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  for  nothmg  certain  is  known,  is 
wounded.  The  emperor  has  been  requested,  since  his  return, 
to  assume  the  military  order  of  St.  George,  which  he  had  never 
taken  before,  always  professmg  to  defer  it  till  he  had  earned  his 
spurs.  Even  now  he  replied  with  much  modesty,  that  the  first 
class,  or  gpreat  cross,  was  destined  for  great  conquerors  or  gene- 
rals ;  that  he  had  himself  done  little  more  than  most  officers  in 
bis  army,  and  should  not  assume  a  higher  rank  than  a  chevalier 
of  the  third  class.        *         * 

"  In  consequence  of  the  peace  which  Austria  has  made,  and 
the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  the  emperor 
has  been  some  days  returned  to  Petersburgh ;  we  were,  of 
course,  eager  to  see  hhn,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
several  opportunities.    His  arrival  was  perfectly  sudden  and  un» 
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expected ;  he  was  at  Gatcfaina,  thirty  miles  from  hence,  before 
his  setting  out  from  the  army  was  known,  and  arrived  in  Peters- 
burgh  about  five  in  the  morning ;  his  first  visit  was  paid  to  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Casan,  where  he  spent  some  time  ia 
prayer ;  he  then  joined  his  wife  and  mother  at  the  palace.  The 
peojde,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  in  prodigious  crowds  before 
the  gate ;  and  when,  about  half-past  nine,  he  came  out  to  in- 
spect the  guard,  the  whole  mob  gave  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  muversal  shouts  which  I  ever  heard ;  they  thronged 
round  him,  kissing  his  hands,  his  boots  and  clothes,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  perfectly  disr^arded  the  threats  and  cudgels  of 
the  police-officers.  Some  men  were  telling  their  beads  and 
crossing  themselves ;  others,  with  loig  black  beards,  crying  and 
blubbering  like  children,  and  the  whole  scene  was  the  most  af- 
fecting picture  of  joy  which  I  ever  saw.  When  he  was  at  length 
disengaged  he  went  along  the  line,  each  company  as  he  passed 
giving  him  the  deep-toned  short  cheer,  which  is  their  customary 
morning  exclamation,  *  Bless  you,  Alexander  Povlovitz.'  Hit 
person  is  not  unlike  the  idea  I  had  previously  formed,  though  lie 
is  rather  thinner  and  slighter  made.  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
his  countenance  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  great  fatigue  and 
inquietude  which  he  has  undergone ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore, I  am,  of  course,  very  unable  to  judge  of  his  present  looks. 
He  is  certainly  a  handsome  man,  but  looses  much  of  his  height 
by  stooping,  which  is,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  his  being  very 
short-sighted  His  arrival  has  contributed  greatly  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  Petersburghers,  who  comfort  themsel^ies  now 
with  abusing  the  conduct  of  Austria^  and  submit  with  great 
cheerfiilness  to  a  new  levy  of  one  man  in  every  hundred.  Vo- 
lunteer corps  are  also  talked  of,  but  will  never,  I  think,  be  adopt- 
ed ;  one  circumstance  which  has  surprised  me  much,  as  being 
directly  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  a  Russian  levy,.b  its  expense, 
not  indeed  to  government,  but  to  individuals ;  the  usual  price  of 
a  substitute  for  the  army  is  three  or  four  hundred  rubles,  about 
forty  pounds ;  and  even  the  proprietors  of  land  find,  in  so  thinly 
peopled  a  country,  the  loss  of  some  of  their  ablest  hands  a  very 
considerable  burthen.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is,  however, 
I  think,  imaginary,  as  every  person  keeps  exactly  ten  times  the 
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Bumber  of  servants  which  we  do  in  Ei^land,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  were  labour  so  dear  as  we  are  sometimes  told  it  is. 
Mr.  Dimidof,  with  whom  we  have  dined  to-day,  said  that  he  had 
125  servants  in  his  town-house,  and  many  persons  had  twice 
that  number,  all  of  them  peasants  and  all  their  own  prdperty. 
Even  a  merchant  keeps  many  more  than  those  of  the  same  class 
in  England,  and  as  they  are  not  proprietors  of  peasants  they  pay 
very  high  wages.  The  Russians  reckon  their  population  at 
forty  milli(His,  and  say  that  this  new  levy  will  add  about  60,000 
men  to  their  present  army. 

*^  The  emperor  is  not  the  only  sight  we  have  seen,  having 
been  at  court,  and  at  a  grand  religious  ceremony  of  the  Tartars. 
We  have  as  yet  only  been  to  court  as  spectators,  as  there  is,  at 
present,  no  English  ambassador  here  to  introduce  us ;  but 
having  a  recommendation  to  the  master  of  the  cerunonies,  he 
very  kindly  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  every  tiling  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  introduced  us  to  a  gentleman  who  exfdauir- 
ed  their  religious  ceremonies,  for  all  the  levees  and  dravring*^ 
rooms  begin  with  service  m  the  chapel.  On  our  first  entrance 
into  the  room  we  found  it  full  of  officers  and  foreign  nunisters, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  for  the  empress  to  pass 
through  from  the  inner  room,  followed  by  all  her  ladies,  to  the 
^chapel ;  at  the  upper  end  stood  the  senators  and  officers  of  the 
state,  then  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  was  occupied  by  Cossat  officers,  wild,  savage-looking  fel* 
lows,  whose  long  black  hair,  bare  necks,  long  flowing  garments 
and  crooked  scimitars,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bags 
and  powdered  wigs  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  chapel  was  crowd- 
ed, and  the  singing  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  heard  ;  no  musical 
instruments  are  allowed  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  never  was 
more  delightful  harmony  produced  by  vocal  performers.  The 
effect  was  very  grand  when  the  mnging  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  vast  folding-doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  gilded  altar  and  the  priests  (who  are  all  selected  for  their 
beards  and  stature)  were  discovered  amid  a  cloud  of  incense. 
During  the  service  ttie  empress  stood  on  a  step  in  the  m^dle  of 
the  able,  as  no  seats  are  allowed  by  the  Greeks  iii  their 
Churches.    But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  service  by  the 
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greater  part  of  the  aadietaice,  though  some  contmued  bowing 
and  crossing  themselves  the  whole  time.  After  the  bishop  had 
given  the  final  blesoing,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful 
young  empress,  for  I  really  think  her  very  much  so,  kiss  his 
hand,  which  he  returned  on  her  hand  tod  cheek ;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  a  race 
of  as  dirty  monks  as  ever  ate  salt  fish.  The  English  clergy  wfll, 
I  fear,  never  be  able  to  obtain  a  privilege  like  this. 

"  The  other  ceremony  I  mentioned  was  the  commencement 
of  the  month  Ramadan,  or  Mahomedan  Lent,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  novelty,  and  for  the  number  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  among  the  lower  classes  of  Petersburgh.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  they  were  the  most  decent,  attentive  con- 
gregation that  I  have  seen  since  I  left  England.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  (now  deserted 
and  almost  ruined,)  which  Paul  built,  and  where  his  Kfe  was  ter- 
minated ;  their  mode  of  worship  is  very  singular,  as  were  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  some  of  them  put  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  their  prophet.  I  saw  one  sailor  strip  himself  almost 
naked  that  he  might  not  be  d)liged  to  wear  a  green  uniform 
when  at  prayer,  green  being  forbidden  to  all  but  the  lineal  des- 
cendants of  Mahomet.  The  same  caution  was  visible  in  their 
place  of  worship;  it  was  decorated  with  sculpture  and  eagles, 
all  which  they  carefully  concealed  with  sheets,  lest  their  eyes 
should  meet  an  idol. 

"  I  Bttle  thought  I  should  hear  the  Aldoran  read,  or  be  din- 
ned by  exclamations  of  Allah,  Allah  Acbar.  This  is  indeed  the 
only  sight  of  Mahomedan  manners  which,  in  all  probability,  I 
shall  ever  have,  as,  unless  very  good  news  comes,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  think  of  Constantinople,  but  return  much  sooner  than 
we  at  first  intended  to  our  respective  volunteers ;  pray  com- 
mend me  to  the  Hodnet  company,  and  tell  them  I  am  doing 
my  utmost  to  gain  information  which  may  be  useful  to  them,  if 
they  are  iever  brought  into  action  ;  and  that  the  more  I  see  of 
the  miseiable  state  of  Europe,  I  am  the  more  convinced  that 
Englishmen  will  shortly  have  to  depehd  on  their  own  patriotism, 
and  their  own  bayonets.  Hostilities  are  indeed  a  dreadful  sub- 
ject to  occupy  our  letters  and  our  conversation,  and  woe  to  the 
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man  who  can  view  them  with  indifference !  Russia,  I  believe, 
is  firm,  but  Russia  is  herself  in  the  greatest  danger.  We  have 
the  comfort,  however,  of  being  within  a  three  weeks  journey  from 
England. 

"We  set  out  to  Moscow  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there 
about  six  weeks  ;  our  route  from  thence  will  be  determined  by 
circumstances  ;  but  Poland  is  so  detestable  a  country  to  tra- 
verse, that  we  have  every  motive  of  convenience  and  curiosity 
to  come  back  by  Petersburgh,  Riga,  and  Mittau.  At  that 
place  we  expect  an  introduction  from  the  French  minister  here, 
to  the  little  court  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  Prance.  Pollen, 
who  has  been  exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable,  has  given  us  let- 
ters to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  and  to  Moscow  we  have 
recommendations  without  end.  He  invited  us  the  other  day  to 
a  villa  of  his  father's-m-law,  about  300  miles  oS,  to  shoot  bears; 
as,  however,  the  expedition  was  to  occupy  a  whole  month,  we 
thought  it  better  to  decline  it.  You  cannot  conceive  the  warmth 
of  our  clothing  for  this  journey  to  Moscow — a  warmth  which 
the  mildness  of  the  winter  has  hitherto  rendered  unnecessary, 
but  which  we  are  assured  is  absolutely  requisite  to  save  us  from 
freezing  in  the  cold  nights  which  we  must  encounter  on  our 
journey.    From  Moscow  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.** 

CRONSTADT. 

**  From  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt  (by  land  to  Oranienbaum, 
and  then  across  tlie  Gulf)  is  about  forty-five  versts  :  by  sea  the 
direct  <£stance  is  twenty-seven,  and  there  are  packet  boats  dur- 
ing the  summer;  in  winter  the  journey  over  the  ice  is  very  short 
We  went  to  Cronstadt  by  Oranienbaum,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  palace  there,  and  another  at  Peterhof.  The  country  is  not 
absolutely  barren,  nor  uninteresting,  but  as  nearly  so  as  may  be. 
It  is  very  full  of  villas,  and  not  quite  so  fiat  as  the  eastern  side 
of  Petersburgh.  It  is  a  part  of  ancient  Livoma,  but  is  now, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Petersburgh,  assimilated  with  the  Russians. 
Stuart  told  me  that  the  Livonian  peasants  were  the  most  misera- 
ble and  oppressed  by  their  lords  of  any  district  in  Russia ;  and 
that  some  hiws  had  been  made  expressly  in  their  favour,  as  be- 
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ing  subject  to  particular  and  crying  abuses.  They  are  called, 
together  with  Courland  and  Esthonia,  the  '  German  provinces.' 
I  think  Coxe  supposes  that  in  Livonia  the  peasants  are  free, 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  what  Stuart  said,  as  well 
as  Baron  Bode,  who  had  himself  property  there,  is  ari  erroneous 
statement.^  In  the  isle  of  Dago  a  singular  piece  of  atrocity 
was  lately  discovered,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Kreb- 
mer.  A  nobleman  residmg  there  constantly  hung  out  false 
lights,  to  cause  shipwrecks ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  peo- 
ple murdered  the  seamen  who  escaped ;  he  enjoyed  the  plunder 
for  many  years,  and  was  coi^victed  with  diflSculty,  as  his  slaves 
were  the  only  evidence,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  a  slave  against  his  master ;  at  last  he  was  found  guilty 
by  the  evidence  of  bis  own  son.  Enormities  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  uncommon  in  the  Baltic ;  and  very  seldom  indeed  are 
the  fishermen  and  others  backward  in  assisting  vessels ;  this 
good  effect  is  produced  by  the  high  salvage  allowed  by  law, 
which  is  greatly  above  that  in  any  other  sea. 

"  The  palace  of  Peterhof  was  erected  by  Peter  the  great, 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  his  capital  The  plan  of  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  is  Dutch  ;  the  situation,  however,  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  whole,  from  the  gardens,  has  an  fur  of  ancient 
grandeur,  which  is  very  imposing.  The  house  is  not  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  stands  on  a  high  and  steep 
bank,  which  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  fountains 
and  cascades,  with  gods  and  goddesses  without  end.  The  jets 
d*eau  are  boasted  of  by  the  Russians  as  equal  to  those  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  effect  on  a  hot  day  I  can  conceive  to  be  very  de- 
lightful ;  even  the  long  straight  alleys  are  far  better  and  more 
agreeable  for  walking  than  the  being  burnt  on  a  red-hot  lawn. 
These  gardens  are  lighted  np  one  night  in  every  summer,  and  a 
public  masquerade  given  to  all  decently  dressed  persons.  In  Ca- 
therine's time  this  was  a  magnificent  thing,  and  the  delight  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Petersburgh ;  at  present  the  frugality  of  the  em- 
peror has  greatly  diminished  its  splendour,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
is  expected  to  be  given  up  entirely.     At  the  bottom  of  the  hUl, 


*  See  also  Tooke  conoeroiog  Esthonia  and  the  isle  of  Dago. 
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close  to  the  edge,  and  even  dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  Gulf,  is 
the  cottage  or  summer  house  which  iPeter  frequently  inhabited, 
and  the  temperature  of  which  he  found  necessary  to  his  feverish 
constitution.  It  is  a  small  brick  building  of  one  story,  with  wiii- 
dows  down  to  the  ground,  containing  six  or  eight  rooms,  and 
fitted  up  like  a  Dutch  villa.  ^  The  furniture  is  precisely  what 
Peter  left,  and  the  bed^  and  even  sheets  are  preserved.  It  is  fur- 
nbhed  in  a  simple  and  in  what  was  then  considered,  a  gentle- 
manlike manner,  something  like  an  English  house  of  about 
Queen  Anne*s  time,  with  beaufets,  corner-cupboards,  and  oak 
wainscotted  rooms,  all  floored  with  Dutch  tiles,  which  he  liked 
for  their  coolness.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  Dutch  paint- 
ings made  by  himself  when  in  Holland  ;  and  every  thing  showa 
how  much  he  widhed  to  recollect  the  active  and  interesting  time 
he  had  passed  as  *  Master  Peter,'  at  Sardam.  His  portrait  in 
this  character,  drinking  with  the  ship-carpenter,  his  master  and 
instructer,  hangs  in  a  small  gallery  which  forms  the  right  wing ; 
above  is  a  view  of  a  cellar  which  he  frequei^ted  at  Sardam ;  his 
own  portait  is  here  again  introduced,  with  that  of  a  girl,  the  cel- 
lars-keeper's daughter,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Some 
of  the  other  rooms  are  furnished  entirely  with  his  own  hand  ; 
the  beaufets  and  writing  desks  are  made  by  himself. 

*^  After  so  interesting  a  place  as  Peterhof  there  is  little  at 
Oranienbaum  to  attract  attention.  The  house,  originally  built  by 
Menzikof  for  himself,  is  very  small  and  mean ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  gardens  but  a  flying  mountain,  where  Catherine  was 
nearly  losing  her  life,  and  only  saved  by  the  prodigious  strength 
of  Alexis  Orlof.  There  is  also  a  pavOion  where  she  lived  dur^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  it  is  fitted  up  with  tapestry  worked 
by  the  old  princess  Wyasemsky,  as  she  herself  told  us.  The 
fortification  where  Peter  III.  lived  is  now  in  ruihs,  having  been 
dismantled  by  Paul ;  between  this  fortification  and  the  gardens 
is  a  little  neglected  valley  filled  with  hazels  and  alders,  and  with 
a  brook  running  in  the  bottom,  which  Thornton  discovered  with 
great  joy  as  the  only  place  he  could  find  which  bad  escaped  the 
shears,  the  spade,  and  the  other  expenmve  deformities  which 
surrounded  us. 

**  From  Oranienbaum  to  the  sea^  about  a  verst,  a  straight  ca- 
VoL.  I.— IT 
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Dal  18  drawn  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  great  gate ;  on  ihis 
we  embarked,  and  after  a  rather  heavy  pull  acixiss  the  Galf^laiKU 
ed  at  Cronstadt  The  channel  for  vessels  of  burthen  is  narrow ; 
the  rest  is  all  a  shallow  with  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  wa- 
ter;  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Gulf  of  Finland  b 
80  soon  frozen.  On  the  left  hand  in  passing  from  Oranienbaum 
18  a  new  battery  on  a  small  island,  which  is  called  Nelson's  bat- 
tery, as  having  been  erected  about  the  time  he  was  expected 
Between  this  island  and  the  town  is  the  channel  for  slupping, 
though  even  in  that  space,  about  two  versts,  are  many  shaUovrg. 
The  two  harbours  are  entirely  artificial,  being  simply  large  wet 
docks  fenced  from  the  sea  by  prodigious  granite  moles ;  one  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  ships  of  war  ;  and  both  have  every 
appearance  of  great  security  and  convenience.  The  whole 
island,  seven  versts  long  by  about  one  in  breadth,  is  surromided 
by  a  granite  wall ;  but  its  principal  security  against  attack  is,  no 
donbt,  the  shoal  water.  If  however  Nelson's  battery  were  silen- 
ced, I  do  not  think  that  even  this  would  have  availed  very  much. 
The  merchant's  harbour  is  small,  and  the  vessels  are  literally 
packed  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  which 
is  perhaps  twenty  yards  wide,  a  sentinel  hails  every  boat  that 
enters,  and  every  person  mu^  produce  his  passport.  We  bad 
foi^otten  ours,  but  having  letters  to  Mr.  Booker,  post  agent  Uy 
several  of  the  English  merchants,  he  contrived  to  obtain  our 
admission.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  multitude  of  shops, 
ale  houses,  and  similar  buildings,  with  Englbh  signs  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  the  sounds  which  came  from  the  harbour  were  min- 
gled with  English  w6rds.  Probably  two  thirds  of  the  shipping 
there  were  English  or  American. 

**  A  large  canal  runs  through  the  town,  leading  to  some  beau- 
tiful dry  docks,  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  we  were  taken  round 
these,  as  well  as  to  every  thing  else  that  was  remarkable,  by  a 
Captain  Crow,  an  Englishman  in  the  Russian  service.  No  ships 
are  built  at  Cronstadt ;  they  are  all  constructed  in  the  admiralty 
at  Petersburgh,  and  floated  down  on  camels  over  the  bar ;  this 
strains  them  terribly ;  but  the  situation  of  the  admiralty  was 
assigned  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  place  where  he  could  himself 
daily  inspect  every  thing  that  was  going  on.    At  present,  bow- 
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ever,  Bercfal  of  their  Tesseb  are  buUt  at  Archai^I,  whidi  is,  on 
tome  aecooBts,  a  more  conyenient  situation  than  Petersbai^ 
Perhaps  a  new  town  about  to  be  erected  near  the  embouchure 
of  the  Petchora  may  be  still  better. 

*'  The  Russian  sailors  during  the  winter  are  all  in  barracks, 
wloch  are  kept  very  clean,  and  die  men  are  generally  healthy. 
Their  pay  is  only  eight  rubles  per  year,  but  they  have  an  allow- 
ance of  rye-bread  wfatn  on  riiore  ;  at  sea,  of  course  their  provi- 
ttCMis  are  provided  for  them.  They  are  employed  in  various  sin- 
gular ways,  bodi  here  and  at  Petersburgh,  during  their  long  stay 
on  shore.  We  met  many  of  them  carrying  the  pictures  and  fur- 
niture into  the  hermitage.  Captain  Crow  told  us  that  Chichakof 
had  effected  great  reforms  m  the  Russian  navy ;  he  showed  us 
several  old  ships  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  brdren  up,  and 
which  certainly  were  a  most  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  new 
ones  then  in  dock  to  be  finished  and  rigged.  Many  of  the  old 
ones  had  been  run  up  in  the  greatest  haste  during  the  sudden  exi- 
gency of  the  Swedish  war.  We  saw  no  galleys,  except  a  few 
that  were  completely  unserviceable,  and  none  are  now  built 
The  largest  ship  in  the  Russ  navy  is  of  ISO  guns,  but  would  not, 
according  to  the  English  system,  carry  above  one  hundred. 

*^  The  usual  time  of  the  ice  setting  in  at  Cronstadt  and  in  the 
Neva  IS  generally  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  breaks 
up  about  die  end  of  March.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  generally 
firoaEcn  before  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Riga  is  sometimes  open 
three  weeks  kmger." 

JOURNEY  FROM  PETERSBURGH  TO  MOSCOW. 

"We  left  Petersburgh  the  night  of  the  30di  December  1805. 
It  had  been  our  intention  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
never-failing  delay  in  procuring  the  padorashna  prevented  us. 
To  procure  one  it  is  necessary  to  send  in  the  passports  of  every 
person  or  servant ;  it  is  even  strictly  forbidden  under  a  heavy 
fine,  to  keep  or  entertain  any  person  without  a  passport,  and  a 
master  is  answerable  for  his  servant.  We  saw  an  instance  at  the 
barrier  going  out  of  Petersburgh  of  the  ideas  which  the  Russians 
entertm  respecting  merchants :  one  of  our  party,  who  was  en- 
tered in  his  passport  ^  English  merchant,'  had  some  very  cause- 
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less  trouble  given  him  by  a  stupid  police-officer,  who,  at  ^ 
'same  time,  respected  the  sanctity  of  Thornton's  passport  and  my 
own,  because  we  were  put  down  duwanmi^  or  gentlemen.  We 
had  engaged  free  horses  to  take  us  the  first  sixty  versts  without 
stopping,  and  they  were  bound  to  do  it  in  six  hours.  This  is  the 
usual  way  of  quitting  Petersburgh  ;  but  we  afterwards  found  it 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  regular  system  of  post  horses. 
The  manner  in  which  the  post  is  conducted  is  as  follows ;  each 
peasant  pays  seven  copeks  a  year,  which  sum  is  collected  in 
every  district,  and  is  more  than  sufficient,  with  the  usual  rate  of 
travelling,  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  certain  number  of  horses, 
^his  income  is  annually  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  responsi* 
hie  bidder,  who  is  then  bound  to  furnish,  at  the  common  post 
rate,  a  specified  number  of  horses.  If  a  traveller,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  post-bouse,  (the  master  of  which  is  usually  a  government 
officer,)  is  told,  on  presenting  his  padorashna,  that  there  are  no 
horses  at  home,  he  demands  to  see  the  day-book,  in  which  the 
postmaster  b  obliged  to  enter  the  number  of  horses  he  has  sent 
dut,  and  the  travellers'  names  who  have  taken  them.  If  this  ac- 
count does  not  correspond  with  the  number  of  horses  kept  at 
that  post,  which  is  always  printed  in  the  appointment  sent  by  the 
postmaster-general,  you  may  oblige  the  man  to  fum'ish  you  with 
peasants'  horses,  he  himself  paying  the  additional  expense.  This 
information  we  had  from  Prince  Wiasemsky,  at  Kostroma. 

•*  Novc^orod  is  the  first  great  town  you  come  to  on  leaving 
Petersburgh ;  its  ancient  fame  and  riches  are  well  known ;  but 
at  priesent,  we  were  told,  for  we  were  prevented  seeing  it,  it  b 
desolate  and  ruinous.  The  fabulous  accounts  of  its  foundation 
carry  its  date  to  1710  years  before  Christ.  The  age  of  Rune  is 
860  years  after  Christ ;  this  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Russians  in  those  parts.  Ruric  reigned  in  Ladoga;  his  two 
brothers,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  the  one  in  Belosero,  near  the  lake 
of  that  name,  the  other  in  Isborsk,  near  Pstow.  The  Russians, 
a  northern  tribe  of  Scandinavians,  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  Slavi;  and  Novogorod  submitted  voluntarily,  being 
weary  of  internal  factions.  After  Rune's  death,  A.  D.  879, 
Igor,  his  son,  held  Novogorod  as  a  dependancy  rather  than  a 
possession,     Oleg,  brother-in-law  to  Ruric,  and  at  his  death  re- 
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gent  of  Buflsia,  afterwards  emigrated  to  Kreis,  when  Novogorod 
revolted,  and  was  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  dependant ;  it 
never  was  conquered  by  the  Tartars.  Its  government  at  length 
became  pretty  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other  Hanse 
towns.  There  were  long  disputes  and  intrigues  between 
the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  for  the  possession  of  the 
gteat  Novogorod,  which  at  last  fell  before  the  forttme  of  Ivan 
Yassilovitz  the  First,  although  defended  with  great  patriotism, 
and  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Martha  Polofski.  The  army  of 
Novogorod  then  consisted  of  30^000  knights,  besides  archers, 
who  were  defeated  with  the  death  of  their  general,  Martha's 
adopted  son.  After  a  short  siege  Novogorod  followed  the  fate 
of  its  defenders  ;  this  was  in  1478.  Its  great  b€ll,  which  is  now 
seen  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  was  then  taken  away  ;  it  as- 
sembled the  people  to  council,  and  was  considered  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  their  liberty.  The  ruin  of  the  city  was  completed 
by  Ivan  the  Second,  1670,  in  revenge  for  their  reiterated  rebel- 
lions. 

"  Here,  as  well  as  in  alhiost  every  town  between  Petersburgh 
and  Moscow,  is  an  imperial  palace ;  it  is,  however,  only  a  small 
wooden  lodge  so  dignified,  where  the  emperors  sometimes  pass 
the  nights  on  their  journeys.  At  Brounitza  is  a  singular  hill, 
with  a  Church  on  the  summit,  which  Pallas  imagines  to  be  an 
artificial  mound.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  regular  form,  though  its 
dze,  being  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  the  castle-hill  at  Ox- 
ford, makes  its  being  entirely  the  work  of  art  rather  improbable. 
Valdai  is  a  large  town  seated  on  a  ridge,  of  stony  hills,  which  the 
Russians,  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  higher,  call  mountains, 
and  which  are  the  ancient  boundary  between  Russia  and  Novo- 
gorod.  They  extend  in  a  wavy  direction,  and  gradually  dihii- 
nishing  in  size,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  Though  the 
hills  themselves  are  trifling,  the  elevation  from  the  sea  is  no 
doubt  great,  as  fix>m  this  province  and  the  neighbouring  ones, 
the  great  rivers  all  rise.  The  country  between  the  sources  of 
the  Oka,  Volga,  and  Dnieper,  is  very  abundant  in  hemp. 

<<  Valdai  has  a  large  convent  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  founded 
by  the  famous  Nicon,  and  renowned  for  a  picture  of  the  viigin 
Mary  brought  hither  from  Mount  Athos,  whence  the  convent 
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betn  the  name  of  Apbonsky,  die  Russians  pronoimeing  die  •#• 
TraTellers  are  always  beset  here  by  a  number  c^^romen  who  wdd 
Calashki,  a  species  of  cake.  Great  part  of  this  neighbourhood 
was  originally  peopled  by  colonies  from  Poland,  and  the  inba- 
bitants  are  much  poorer  and  more  dirty  than  in  other  parts  of 
Russia.  Their  dress,  however,  is  every  where  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  a  kaftan, — the  feet  wrapt  round  with  bandages  of 
hempen  doA,  and  defended  with  sandals  of  a  kind  of  strong 
matting,  made  of  the  Hnie-tree  bark.  Boots  are  very  rarely 
seen  except  on  the  starosta  (elder  of  the  village.*)  This  prac- 
tice of  making  shoes  of  linden  bark  is  very  destructive  to  the 
trees,  as  a  man  will  wear  out  from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs  of  san- 
dals in  a  year.  The  lime-trees  of  which  they  are  made  are  very 
valuable,  on  account  of  their  bark,  of  which  mats  are  also  made, 
and  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation.  It  is  scarce 
in  the  western  provinces,  not  loving  the  hungry  sand ;  but  in 
the  eastern  it  is  very  plentiful,  and  flourishes  even  as  high  as 
Archangel.  I  have  seldom  seen  finer  trees  than  they  are  at 
Petersburgh  in  the  summer  garden,  and  at  Stockholm  they 
thrive  even  better. 

^*  We  observed  a  striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of 
the  crowut  and  those  of  individuals  in  general;  the  former  are 
almost  all  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances  ^  their  abrock  or 
rent  is  fixed  at  five  rubles  a  year,  all  charges  included ;  and  as 
they  are  sure  that  it  will  never  be  raised  they  are  more  industri- 
ous. 

**  The  peasants  belonging  to  the  nobles  have  their  rent,  re- 
gulated by  their  means  of  getting  money  ;  the  average  payment 
throughout  the  empire  is  about  eight  or  ten  rubles  annually.  In 
this  way  it  becomes,  not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on 
their  industry.  Every  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  kw  to  labour 
three  days  in  each  week  for  bis  proprietor,  and  this  law  takes 
efiect  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the  proprietor 
chooses  to  employ  him  the  other  days  he  may,  (as  for  example 
in  a  manufactory,)  but  he  then  finds  lum  in  food  and  clothing. 
Mutual  advantage,  however,  generally  relaxes  this  law ;  and  ex- 
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cepting  flucb  as  IM  selected  for  domestic  servaDts,  or  are  em* 
ployed  in  manufaetorieB)  the  riave  pays  a  certain  rent  to  be 
altowed  to  wo^rk  all  the  week  on  his  own  account,  his  master 
being  boond  to  fbmbh  him  with  a  house  and  a  certain  portion 
of  land.  The  allotment  of  land  is  generally  settled  by  the  sta- 
rosta,  and  by  a  meting  of  the  peasants  themselves.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  a  master  wants  an  increase  of  rent,  he  sends 
to  the  slaroata,  who  convenes  the  peasants,  and  by  this  assem* 
bly  it  is  decided  what  proportion  each  individual  numt  pay.  If 
a  slave  exercises  any  trade  which  brings  him  in  more  money  than 
agricultural  labour,  he  pays  a  higher  rent ;  if  he  can  get  more 
money  by  going  to  Petersburgh  or  any  other  great  town,  his 
masterfreqoentlypermitshim  to  go,  but  Ins  rent  is  raised.  Even 
the  most  minute  earnings  are  subject  to  this  oppression ;  the 
men  employed  as  drivers  at  the  post-houses  pay  a  rent  out  of 
tibe  drink-maney  Aey  receive,  for  being  permitted  to  drive,  as 
otherwise  their  master  might  emjdoy  them  m  less  profitable  la- 
bour. The  aged  and  infirm  are  provided  with  food,  and  rai- 
ment, mdlodging,  at  the  expense  of  their  owner ;  such  as  pre- 
fer casual  charity  to  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive  from 
ihem,  are  frequently  furnished  with  passports  and  allowed  to 
seek  tbrir  fortunes,  but  they  sometimes  pay  a  r^it  even  for  this 
pemnsrion  to  beg.  The  number  of  beggars  in  Petersburgh  ni 
very  small ;  when  one  is  found  he  is  immediately  sent  back  to  his 
owner.  In  Moscow  and  other  towns  they  are  numerous,  though 
I  think  less  so  than  in  London ;  they  b^  with  great  modesty,  in 
a  low  and  humble  tone  of  voice,  frequently  crossing  themselves, 
and  are  much  less  ekunorous  and  importimate  than  a  London 
b^gar^  The  master  has  the  power  of  correcting  his  slaves  by 
blows  or  confinemei^ ;  but  if  he  be  guilty  of  any  great  cruelty 
be  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  are,  we  are  told,  executed  on 
this  point  with  bnpartiality.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Khitai- 
gorod  at  Moscow,  there  was  a  Countess  *  *  *  confined  for  many 
years,  vrith  a  most  unrelenting  severity,  which  she  merited  for 
cruelty  to  her  daves.  Instances  of  barbarity  are,  however,  l^ 
no  means  rare.  At  Kostroma,  the  sister  of  M.  Kotchetof  the 
governor,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  nobleman  who  bad  nailed, 
tf  I  understood  her  right,  his  servant  to  a  cross;  the  master  was 
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sent  to  a  monastery,  and  the  business  hushed  up.^  Domestic 
servants  and  those  employed  in  manufactories,  as  they  are  more 
^  exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge  themselves  in  a 
terrible  manner ;  the  brother  of  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  had  a  great  distillery,  disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  pretty 
easily  guessed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  boilmg  copper  by  his 
slaves.  We  heard  another  instance,  though  not  from  equally 
good  authority,  of  a  lady,  now  in  Moscow,  who  had  been  poi- 
soned three  several  times  by  her  servants. 

"  No  slave  can  quit  his  village  or  his  master's  family  without 
a  passport ;  every  individual  arriving  in  a  town  or  village,  must 
produce  his  to  the  starosta ;  and  no  one  can  harbour  a  stranger 
without  one.  If  a  person  is  found  dead,  and  no  passport  is  about 
him,  his  body  is  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  dissection  ;  of  this  cus- 
tom we  happened  to  be  \iritnesses  in  one  instance.  The  pun- 
ishment of  runaways  is  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  the 
government  works ;  and  a  master  may  send  to  the  public  work- 
house any  peasant  he  chooses.  The  prisons  at  Moscow  and 
Kostroma  were  chiefly  filled  with  such  runaway  slaves,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  in  irons.  On  the  frontier  they  often  es- 
cape, but  in  the  interior  this  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  Yet, 
during  the  summer,  desertions  are  very  common,  and  they  some- 
times lu^k  about  for  many  months,  living  miserably  in  the 
woods  ;  this  particularly  happens  when  there  is  a  new  levy 
of  soldiers. 

,  "  The  levies  are  made  by  taking  one  from  every  certain  number 
of  peasants  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  empire ;  but  if  a  mas- 
ter is  displeased  with  his  slave,  he  may  send  him  for  a  soldier 
whenever  he  pleases,  taking  a  receipt  from  government  that  he 
may  contribute  one  man  less  to  the  ensuing  levy.  He  also  se- 
lects the  recruits  he  sends  to  government,  with  this  restriction, 
that  they  are  young  men,  free  from  disease,  have  sound  teeth, 
and  are  five  feet  two  inches  high. 

^^The  starosta,  of  whom  mention  has  been  so  frequently  made, 
is  an  officer  resembling  the  ancient  bailiff  of  an  English  village ; 
he  is  generally  chosen,  as  we  were  informed,  by  the  peasants, 
sometimes  annually,  and  sometimes  for  life.  He  is  answerable 
for  the  payment  of  the  rents  to  the  lord ;  decides  small  disputes 
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among  the  peasants ;  gives  biUets  for  qnarters  to  soldiers,  or  to 
government  officers  on  a  journey,  and  performs  all  the  lesser 
public  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  Sometimes  the  proprietor  of 
the  district  claims  the  right  of  his  appointment  A  slave  can 
on  no  pretence  be  sold  out  of  Rusna,  nor  in  Russia  to  any  but 
a  person  bom  noble,  or,  if  not  noble,  having  the  rank  of  lieute* 
nant-colonel  (This  rank  is  not  confined  to  the  military,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  men  in  civil  situations. .  Professor  Pallas 
had  the  rank  of  brigadier.)  The  law  is,  however,  eluded,  as 
'  roturiers'  frequently  purchase  slaves  by  making  use  of  the 
name  of  some  privileged  person ;  .and  all  nobles  have  the  right 
to  let  out  their  slaves  for  hure.  Such  is  the  political  state  of  the 
peasants, ;  with  regard  to  their  comfort  and  means  of  supporting 
existence,  I  do  not  think  they  are  deficient ;  their  houses  are  in 
tolerable  repau*,  moderately  roomy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  people ;  they  have  the  air  of  being  sufficiently  fed, 
and  their  clothing  is  warm  and  substantial.  Fuel,  food,  and  the 
materials  for  building  are  very  cheap,  but  almost  all  kinds  of 
clothing  are  dear ;  for  a  common  peasant's  cloth  kaflan  we  were 
asked  thirty  rubles ;  and  even  supposing  the  tradesman  would 
have  taken  less,  yet  twenty  b  more  than  twice  the  price  of  an 
English  peasant's  coat.  In  summer  they  generally  wear  nan- 
keen kaftans,  one  of  which  costs  thirteen  rubles.  The  labka9 
(linden  baric  sandals)  cost  nothing.  They  wear  a  blue  nankeen 
shirt,  trimmed  with  red,  which  costs  two  or  three  rubles ;  linen 
drawers,  and  linen  or  hempen  rags  wrapped  round  their  feet  and 
legs,  over  which  the  richer  sort  draw  theur  boots«  The  sheep-' 
sldn  schoube  €Osts  eight  rubles,  but  lasts  a  long  time,  as  does  a 
lamb^skin  cap,  which  costs  three  ;  the  common  red  cap  is  about 
the  same  price.  To  clothe  a  Russ  peasant  or  soldier  complete- 
ly is,  I  apprehend,  three  times  as  chargeable  as  in  England ; 
their  clothing,  however,  is  strong,  and,  as  being  loose  and  wide, 
lasts  longer.  A  Russ  is  very  seldom  seen  quite  in  ngs.  With 
regard  to  the  idleness  of  the  lower  classes,  of  which  we  had 
heard  great  complaints,  it  appears  that  where  they  have  an  into* 
rest  in  exertion,  they  by  no  means  want  industry,  and  possess 
the  same  desire  for  luxuries  which  other  people  do.  The  great 
Vol.  L— 18 
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proprietors  never  raiie  their  mts,  and  have  very  rich  and  pros- 
perous peasants.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
*  *  *  The  crown  peasants,  also,  it  is  rea- 
ionaUe  toimppose,  are  happy,  living  at  their  ease,  paying  a  mo- 
derate quit-rent,  and  choosing  thdr  own  starosta ;  they  are, 
however,  more  exposed  to  yezaticMi  and  oppression  from  the 
petty  officers  of  the  crown.* 

'*  The  time  when  the  levies  for  the  army  are  made  is  looked 
upon  by  the  peasants  wldi  great  terror.  Baron  Bode  told  me 
that  they  generally  kept  the  levy  a  secret  as  long  as  possible,  till 
they  had  fixed  on  and  secured  a  proper  number  of  men )  these 
men  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  chained  until  they  are  sworn 
in ;  the  forepart  of  dieir  heads  is  then  shaved,  and  they  aretiius 
easily  distinguished  from  other  peasants ;  after  this  desertion  is 
very  rare  and  very  difficult 

**  The  distress  of  one  of  their  popular  dramas,  which  we 
afterwards  saw  acted  at  Yaroslav,  in  the  private  theatre  of  th6 
governor.  Prince /Oallitzin,  consists  in  a  young  man  being 
pressed  as  a  soldier.  In  die  short  reign  of  Peter  the  Second, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  transferred  again  the  seat  x^  government 
to  Moscow,  no  man  was  forced  to  become  a  soldier ;  the  army 
was  recruited  by  volunteers,  and  slaves  were  pemutted  to  vo- 
lunteer.f 

"  Of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  we,  of  course,  were  nnaUe 
to  form  a  judgment ;  it  appears  from  Omelin  that  in  this  part  of 
Russia  a  custom  prevails  of  cutting  the  com  when  it  is  green, 
and  drying  it  afterwards  in  smoke.  Near  Yaldai  is  found  in 
great  abundance  the  gordius  aquations,  a  worm  like  a  hair,  which 
is  said  to  eat  into  the  flesh,  t  In  the  hills  coal  is  found  resem- 
bling the  Scotch ;  it  lights  with  difficulty,  but  emits  a  strong 
heat ;  yet  it  will  not  support  die  action  of  the  bellows,  and  is, 
consequently,  useless  in  a  foige.    There  are  also  salt  springs. 

<<  The  oak  and  ash-trees  abound  in  the  hills.     The  country 


I  *  Thk  aoooant  of  tbt  peaMnto  i»  an  abr<g&  ficom  the  different  atatemento  we 
heaid  at  Moscow,  chiefly  fhnn  Piinoe  Theodore  Kicalakmts  GaUitziQ. 

t  See  Bfamtein. 

t  Gmelin  ReciuldeayojaSM»  Vol  V.  p.  73. 
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people  apply  to  woulids  a  powder  of  the  dried  leaf  of  the  wild 
geranium  ;  they  make  great  use  of  other  wild  vegetables,  boil- 
ing the  wild  angelica,  the  rumex  obtusa,  (sorrel,)  the  atriplex 
hastata,  (orache,)  which,  boiled  with  fish  or  meat,  supplies  the 
place  of  sour  crout ;  from  this  last  plant  they  make  a  kind  of 
treacle.  Quas  is  made  with  unleavened  bread  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  water  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 

*'  Vischnei  Volotchok  is  famous  for  the  canal  which  joins  the 
Mesta  and  Twertza,  and  by  this  n^ans  the  Baltic  and  the  Cas- 
pian. 

*^  Torshok  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  leather  manufactories. 
We  here  met  with  a  famous  receipt  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
which  consists  of  au  oil  extracted  from  horse-radish,  which  is 
both  taken  internally  and  used  externally.  Tver  is  a  very  fine 
town ;  the  old  town  was  burnt  down  in  the  time  of  Catherine 
the  Second,  and  rebuilt  by  her  on  a  regular  plait  This  part  of 
Muscovy  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  its  quarries  of  freestone, 
which  is  veryiiandsome  but  not  very  durable. 

*^  At  the  post  after  we  lefl  Klin,  the  drivers  in  order  to  have  a 
good  bargain  by  carrying  us  all  the  way  to  Moscow,  drove  us, 
without  our  knowledge,  five  versts  beyond  the  post-house.  We 
obliged  them  to  return,  and  saw  a  singular  instance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  postmaster  of  a  petty  village  receiving-house,  who, 
though  his  station  was  not  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  lowest 
clerk  of  the  post-office  in  England,  yet  ordered  these  two  fel- 
lows to  be  beaten  soundly  with  hazel  sticks  on  the  bare  back, 
which  was  immediately  done,  the  men  roaring  out  lustily.  He 
then  took  from  them  the  money  we  had  paid  them,  and  put  their 
horses  in  requisition  to  go  the  next  stage. 

•  *  *  *  ♦The 

carriers,  of  whom  we  dwly  met  thousands,  each  with  his  *  sanky,' 
(small  sledge)  and  single  horse,  travel  many  hundred  versts 
without  even  allowing  theur  horses  to  lie  down ;  they  feed  them 
very  liberally  with  com,  but  only  let  them  stand  for  about  an 
hour  every  night  in  one  of  the  serais.  A  small  horse  can  draw 
the  prodigious  weight  of  thirty  pood  along  a  sledge-road ;  for 
carriage  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  which  is  720  versts,  the 
charge  b  from  thirty-five  to  forty  ^copeks  the  pood." 
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''ToMrs.Heber. 

MoicoWf  Jan,  4,  1806. 

<^  Mt  Dear  Mother, 

"  Our  journey  has  been  prosperous,  and  after  about  ninety 
hours'  continued  jolting,  we  arrived  safely  at  Moscow  about 
eight  o'clock  last  night.  Mr.  Bayley*  came  with  us,  and  we 
have  found  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  manners 
of  great  service  to  us  on  the  road.  Our  method  of  travelling 
deserves  describing,  both  as  very  comfortable  in  itself,  and  as 
being  entirely  different  from  every  thing  in  England.  We  per- 
formed the  journey  in  kibitkas,  the  carriages  usually  employed 
by  the  Russians  in  their  winter  journeys ;  they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  very  large  cradle,  well  covered  with  leather,  and  placed 
on  a  sledge,  with  a  leather  curtain  in  front ;  the  luggage  is 
packed  at  the  bottom,  the  portmanteaus  serving  for  an  occa- 


*  Sir  Duiiel  Baylej,  now,  1630^  CcmBul-genend  of  England  in  St  Petersborgb. 
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monal  seat,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  mattrass,  on  which 
one  or  more  persons  can  lie  at  full  length,  or  sit  supported  hj 
pillows.  In  this  attitude,  and  well  wrapped  up  in  furs,  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  luxurious  mode  of  getting  over  a  coun- 
try, when  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  weather  not  intense ;  but 
in  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  degrees  of  frost,  Reaumur,  no 
wrapping  can  keep  you  quite  warm ;  and  in  bad  roads,  of  which 
we  have  had  some  littie  experience,  the  jolfing  is  only  equalled 
by  the  motion  of  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

"  In  Ac  weather  we  were  very  fortunate,  having  a  fine  clear 
frost,  about  as  mild  as  an  English  Christmas.  Our  first  forty 
hours  were  spent  in  traversing  an  unfertile  and  unlovely  coun- ' 
try,  the  most  flat  and  uninteresting  I  ever  saw,  with  nothing  but 
occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  sind  formal  fir  woods,  without 
a  single  feature  of  art  or  nature  which  could  attract  attention. 
Once,  indeed,  firom  a  littie  elevation,  we  saw  the  sun  set  to 
great  advantage ;  it  was  singular  to  see  it  slowly  sinking  beneath 
the  black  and  perfectiy  level  horizon  of  the  sea  of  land  which 
surrounded  us.  The  xught  which  followed  was  distinguished  by 
more  jolting  than  usual ;  and  about  sun-rise  Thornton  drew  the 
curtain,  and  cried  out  *  England.'  I  started  up  and  found  we 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  low  rang^  of  stony  hills,  with  an  en- 
closed and  populous  country  before  us,  and  a  large  town,  Val- 
dai, which,  with  its  neighbourhood,  had  some  littie  resemblance 
to  Oxford,  as  seen  firom  the  Banbury  road.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  boundary  of  Ancient  Russia ;  all  beyond  were  the  terri- 
tories of  Novogorod,  Istria,  and  the  otiier  countries  they  have 
conquered. 

"  The  whole  plain  from  Valdai  to  Moscow  is  very  level,  en- 
tirely arable,  generally  common  fields  with  some  shabby  enclo- 
sures, thickly  set  with  villages  and  small  coppices,  in  which  the 
firs  begin  to  be  relieved  by  bu*ch,  lime,  ash  and  elm.  Tver  and 
Torshok  are  large  towns,  but  have  nothing  in  them  to  detain  a 
traveller.  During  this  journey  I  was  struck  by  observing  the 
very  little  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground,  which  was  not  more, 
or  so  much  as  we  oflen  see  in  England,  and  no  where  prevent- 
ed my  distinguishing  the  meadows  from  the  stubble  fields.  Mr. 
Bayley  isaid  he  had  often  made  the  same  observation,  and  that 
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it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  present  year.  We  had  onr  gans  witb 
u« ;  and  often  left  the  kibitka  in  pursuit  of  the  lai^e  black 
grouse,  of  which  we  saw  several, — a  noble  bird  as  large  as  a 
turkey.  They  were,  however,  so  wild,  we  could  not' get  a  fair 
shot  We  had  some  hopes  of  killing  a  wolf,  as  one  or  two  pass- 
ed the  road  during  the  first  part  of  our  journey ;  but  it  was  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  before  we  were  fairly  roused  and  could  get 
our  guns  ready,  they  were  safe  in  the  wood.  In  severe  winters 
they  are  sometimes  easily  shot,  as  they  keep  close  to  the  road 
aide ;  and  when  very  much  famished  will  even  attack  the  horses 
in  a  carriage ;  they  are  not  considered  dangerous  to  men  except 
in  selfrdefence.  Of  the  people  we,  of  course,  saw  but  little ; 
though  having  so  good  an  interpreter  with  us,  we  asked  many 
questions  and  went  into  several  of  the  cottages,  which  we  found 
much  cleaner  than  we  expected,  but  so  hot  that  we  could  not 
endure  to  remsdn  in  them  long.  A  Russian  cottage  is  always 
biult  of  logs  cemented  with  clay  and  moss,  and  is  generally 
lai^r  than  an  English  one ;  it  has  two  stories,  one  of  which  is 
half  sunk  and  serves  as  a  storehouse ;  two  thirds  of  the  upper 
story  are  taken  up  with  the  principal  room,  where  they  sit  and 
sleep ;  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  a  closet  where 
they  cook  their  victuals,  and  an  immense  stove  not  unlike  an 
oven  which  heats  the  whole  building,  and  the  top  of  which,  ^r 
the  chimney  is  only  a  small  flue  on  the  side,  serves  as  a  favour- 
ite sitting  and  sleeping  place,  though  we  could  scarcely  bear  to 
lay  our  hands  on  it.  In  the  comer  of  the  great  room  always 
stands  the  bed  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family,  general- 
ly very  neat  and  with  curtains,  sometimes  of  English  cotton ; 
flie  other  branches  of  the  family  sleep  on  the  stove  or  floor.  In 
the  post-houses,  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  this  description, 
we  always  found  good  coffee,  tea  and  cream  ;  nothing  else  can 
be  expected,  and  we  carried  our  other  provisions  with  us. 

"  The  country  people  are  all  alike,  dirty,  good-humoured 
fellows,  in  sheep  skin  gowns,  with  the  wool  inwards.  The  dri- 
vers crossed  themselves  devoutly  before  beginning  each  stage, 
and  sung  the  whole  way  or  else  talked  to  their  horses.  A  Rus- 
sian seldom  beats  his  horse,  but  argues  with  him  at  first,  and  at 
last  goes  no  further  than  to  abuse  him,  and  call  him  wolf  or  Jew, 
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vfakh  last  is  the  lowest  pitch  of  their  contetnptiious  expressions. 
Their  horses  are  much  larger  and  better  fed  than  the  Swedish, 
and  when  talked  to  sectmdwn  ortwi  trot  very  (hst.  Nothing  on 
our  jooinej  surprised  us  so  much  as  the  crowds  of  single  horse 
sledges,  carrying  proraions  to  Petersbmgh :  it  would  not  be  ex«- 
aggeratmg  to  say  tfiat  we  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  id>out  a 
thousand.  Every  article  of  necessary  consumption  must,  m- 
deed,  be  brought  bom  a  distance,  as  die  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
tersburgh  produces  Bothingto  'make  trade,*  very  little  to '  mAe 
eat'  When  I  have  seen  the  fine  fert3e  country  abounding  in 
every  thing  good  and  desirable,  which  Peter  deserted  for  the 
bogs  and  inclement  latitude  of  the  Neva,  I  wonder  more  and 
more  at  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  project  It  is  as  if  the 
king  of  England  should  move  lus  capital  from  London  to  Bamff, 
and  make  a  Windsor  of  Johnny  Groat's  house. 

**  We  reached  this  vast  over-grown  vill^e,  for  I  can  compare 
it  to  nothing  else,  in  the  moonlight,  and  consequently  saw  it  to 
great  advantage ;  though  as  we  passed  along  its  broad  irregular 
streets,  we  could  not  but  observe  the  strange  mixture  of  cotta- 
ges,  gardens,  stables,  barracks,  churches,  and  palaces.  Tins 
morning  we  have  been  much  delighted  with  a  more  accurate 
survey.  Moscow  is  atuated  in  a  fine  plain,  with  the  river  Mosk- 
va winding  through  it ;  the  town  is  a  vast  oval,  covering  about 
as  much  ground  as  London  and  Westminster.  The  original  city 
is  much  smaller ;  it  forms  one  quarter  of  the  town,  under  the 
name  of  Kitfu-gorod,  the  city  of  Kathay ;  it  has  preserved  this 
name  firom  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
when  they  seized  on  the  city,  and  made  the  Russians  quit  their 
bouses,  and  build  without  its  vralls  what  is  now  called,  Biel-go- 
rod,  pr  White  Town.  Kitid-gorod  is  stiH  surrounded  by  its  old 
Tartar  wall,  with  high  brick  towers  of  a  most  sbgular  construc- 
tion f  the  gates  are  ornamented  in  the  same  oriental  style,  and 
several  of  the  older  churches  have  been  originally  mosques.  But 
it  is  in  the  Kremlin,  or  palace  quarter,  that  the  principal  vestiges 
of  the  Khans  are  displayed ;  Iheir  palace  still  exists  entire,  and 
b  a  most  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  antiquity.  As  I  walk- 
ed up  its  high  staircase,  and  looked  round  on  the  terraces  and 
towera,  and  the  crescents  which  yet  remain  on  then*  gilded 
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spires,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  tbe  hero  of  an  eastern  tale^  , 
and  expected  with  some  unpadence,  to  see  the  talidng  bird, 
the  singing  water,  or  the  black  slave  with  his  gdden  dab. 
In  this  building,  which  is  now  called  the  treasury,  are  preserved 
the  crowns  of  Kassan,  Astrachan  and  Siberia,  and  of  some  other 
petty  Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  present  imperial  apartments  are 
small  and  mean,  and  are  separated  from  the  Tartar  pakce  by  a 
little  court  The  first  entrance  to  the  Kremlin,  after  passing 
the  great  Saracenic  gate,  is  excessively  striking,  and  the  view  of 
the  town  and  river  would  form  a  noUe  panorama.  I  was  indeed 
so,  well  ^ti^ed  with  what  I  saw  from  the  eourt  yard,  which  is 
very  elevated,  that  I  was  not  a  little  unvriUing  to  do  what  is  ex- 
pected from  all  strangers, — to  clamber  up  the  tower  of  St.  Mi- 
chael to  see  a  fine  prospect  turned  into  a  map.  The  tower  ^ 
stands  m  the  middle  of  the  court ;  half*way  up  is  the  gallery 
whence  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Russia,  down  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  used  to  harangue  the  assemblies  of  the  peojde. 
Before  it  is  a  deep  pit  containing  the  remains  of  the  famous  bell 
cast  by  the  empress  Anne,  and  about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
great  bell  at  Christ  church.  It  was  originally  suspended  on  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  was  accidentally  burnt  down,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bell  fcMrced  it,  like  the  hehnet  of  Otranto,  through 
the  pavement  into  a  cellar.  On  each  side  of  the  Michael  tower 
is  a  Christianised  mosque,  of  most  strange  and  barbarous  arclu- 
tecture ;  in  one  of  them  Uie  sovereigns  of  Russia  are  crowned, 
and  in  the  other  they  are  buried.  The  rest  of  the  Kremlin  is 
taken  up  by  public  offices,  barracks,  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
and  two  or  three  convents.  An  immense  ditch,  with  a  Tartar 
wall,  surrounds  it,  and  it  is  approached  by  two  gates,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  a  Russian  never  passes  with  his  hat  on. 

«♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *         *     The  houses,  with  the  exception  of  some  vast 

palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  are  meanness  itself.  The 
shops  are  truly  Asiatic,  dark,  small,  and  huddled  together  in 
long-vaulted  bazars,  and  the  streets  ill  paved  and  lighted. 

*^  January  lOth. — Of  the  society  we  have  seen  top  little  to 
form  any  judgment  We  have  called  on  the  governor,  and 
some  other  persons  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction,  and 
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hare  been  ciTilly  received.  We  bare  also  been  at  two  private 
concerts,  at  one  of  which  we  met  Madame  Mara,  who  is  now 
here  with  Signor  Florio,  and  who  sung  but  very  carelessly. 
Concerts  are  fashionable  in  Moscow ;  and  cards,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  society  which,  though  they  w^ll  not  allow  it,  is  cer- 
tainly at  present  provincial,  are  much  more  common  than  at 
Petersburgh.  The  society  consi^  in  a  great  measure,  we  are 
told,  of  families  of  the  old  nobility  and  superannuated  corutierSy 
who  live  fai  prodigious  state,  and  firom  what  we  have  seen,  great 
and  almost  cumberspme  hospitality.  Some  of  their  daughters 
seem  tolerably  accbmplished,  and  very  good-natured  unaffected 
girls  ;  we  have  seen  nothing  remarkably  beautiful,  though  the 
bloom  and  fresh  complexions*  of  Moscow  are  often  envied  by  the 
Petersburgh  belles.  We  prombe  ourselves  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  mstruction  from  the  number  of  old  officers  and 
ministers  who  have  figured  in  the  revolution,  and  the  busy  scenes 
of  Catherine's  time.  This  being  Christmas-day,  according  to 
the  Russian  calendar,  we  are  going  to  a  grand  gala  dinner  of 
the  governor's;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  in  full  umformy 
which,  indeed,  we  must  frequently  do,  as  *  the  old  courtiers,  of 
the  queen  and  the  queen's  old  courtiers,'  are  much  more  atten- 
tive to  such  distinctions  than  the  circle  we  have  left  in  Peters^ 
burgh.  The  English  nation  b  said  to  be  in  high  favour  here, 
and  we  were  much  gratified  by  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
many  persons  expressed  themselves  towards  usi  We  have  been 
rather  fortunate  in  seeing  a  splendid  Greek  funeral,  attended  by 
a  tribe  of  priests,  deacons,  and  archimandrites,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  archbishop  and  two  subalterns.  The  archbbhop 
was  a  Circassian,  and  one  of  the  bbhops  a  Georgian.  The  ^  di- 
vine Plato'  is  not  now  in  Moscow.  I  am  eagerly  expecting  let- 
ters from  you,  which,  with  some  regard  to  the  news  from  Ger** 
roany,/must  decide  our  future  tour. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Mother. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Reginald  Hebeh/* 
Vol.  I.— 19 
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MOSCOW. 

**  This  great  city  was  originally  built,  according  to  some  of  the 
older  chronicles,  by  Oleg,  brother-in-law  to  Rune,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  882.  According  to  others,  Geoi^e  Y ladimirovitz,  suma- 
med  the  *  long-handed,'  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  situatbn  and 
of  the  heiress  who  was  to  inherit  it,  married  bis  «on  Aaadrei  to 
Ylita,  daughter  of  Btepan  Ivanovitz  Kutchko,  lord  of  the  district. 
The  Kitai-gorod  took  its  name  from  a  nickname  of  this  prince. 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  Moscow  was  rebuilt  by  George,  son 
of  Vladimir,  circa  1 1 55. 

^*  Baty  Khan,  chief  of  the  Moguls  of  the  golden  Horde,  and 
nephew  of  the  famous  Zingis,  seized  it,  and  destroyed  or  carried 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  probably  the  time  when 
the  Kremlin  (a  Tartar  word,  signifying  fortress)  and  the  Kitai- 
gorod  (Cathayan  town)  took  their  names.  The  Biel-gorod 
(White  town)  was  the  residence  of  those  Russians  who  were  al- 
owed  to  remain ;  but,  as  the  same  hordes  also  treated  the  Chi- 
nese, they  were  obliged  to  build  their  houses  without  the  wall. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  now  called  by  the  Tartars  the  White 
Khan ;  and  the  name  appears  natural,  as  the  Tartars  are  much 
more  swarthy  than  the  Russians.  The  general  derivation  of 
these  names  is,  that  the  white  town  was  surrounded  by  a  white 
wall,  and  that  Chinese  goods  (for  every  thing  beyond  the  Oby  is 
Kitai)  were  sold  in  the  Kitsu-gorod.  Moscow  was  reconquered 
A.  D.  1296,  by  Daniel  Alexandrovitz. 

*•  In  the  year  1300  or  1328,  it  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy, 
but  tributary  to  the  Tartars ;  it  was  again  entirely  subdued  by 
the  Grolden  Horde,  under  Mamai  Khan,  in  1380,  and  at  length 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  First ;  but  though  released  from  subjection 
to  the  Golden  Horde,  it  was  still  tributary  to  the  Khans  of  Kap- 
shak,  Krim,  and  Perekop,  till  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Second :  in 
the  year  1521,  it  was  very  nearly  taken  by  Mahomet  Gerci,  and 
his  brother  Sap  Gerci,  who  defeated  the  Russians,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  reducing  it  to  ruin  by  the  bravery  of  a  single 
Grerman  soldier,  Nicholas  Yon  Speier.  In  Ivan  the  Second's 
reign  it  was  burnt  by-the  Krim  Tartars,  A.  D.  1571 ;  the  num- 
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ber  of  its  inhabitants  was  then  about  30,000.*  In  die  tkne  of 
Olearius,  1623,  the  town  consisted  of  40,000  houses,  and  2000 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  monasteries.  Alexis  Afichailovitz,  fa- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  man  who  finaU  j  delivered  Mos- 
cow from  the  annual  attacks  and  fear  of  the  Krim  Tartars. 

^'  The  circuit  of  Moscow  we  have  heard  varkHisly  stated  ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  about  thirtj-nx  versts ;  (twentj-six  miles ;)  but 
this  includes  many  void  spaces.  The  population  is,  as  usual, 
exaggerated.  It  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  Petcrsburgh ; 
I  should  think  three  or  four  times  as  much,  judging  from  the 
concourse  in  the  streets.  The  extent,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Petersburgh,  is  nearly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan,  twelve  to 
one ;  and  yet,  from  the  master  of  the  police,  of  all  men  the  most 
likely  to  know,  the  populatbn  was  estimated  at  only  250,000 
fixed  inhabitants.  The  servants  and  numerous  retainers  of  the 
nobles  may  be  perhaps  estimated  at  nearly  80,000,  who  are  here 
only  in  winter.  The  form  of  the  Biel-gorod  is  nearly  a  circle, " 
and  it  is  now  surrounded,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  rampart, 
with  a  walk  planted  with  limes.  This  was  an  improvement  of 
Paul's,  and  will,  when  the  trees  are  grown,  be  a  great  ornament, 
as  the  space  on  each  side  forms  a  street,  in  some  places,  per- 
haps, three  times  as  wide  as  Portland-place,  and  with  many  fine 
bouses.  The  width  of  the  London  streets  is,  indeed,  greatly  di- 
minished in  our  estimation  by  a  view  of  some  of  those  in  Mos- 
cow or  Petersburgh ;  at  the  latter  place,  the  exercise-house  of 
the,  Michaelovsky  palace  is  seven  feet  wider  than  Portland-place, 
and  without  a  single  pillar.  The  other  streets  of  Moscow  are  not 
wide,  and  are  very  irregular ;  the  houses  are  now  mostly  built 
of  brick,  wood  being  forbidden  in  any  new  erectbn,  though  the 
law  is  often  evaded,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  the  town  is 
still  of  wood.  Within  the  Biel-gorod,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  fairly  called  the  town,  the  houses  are  almost  all  con- 
tiguous^ and  the  population  certainly  great ;  though  even  here 
many  of  the  principal  reddences  have  gardens,  coach-houses, 
and  yards,  which  take  up  much  room.    The  architecture  of 


*  Seo  Ponevio.    Also  "  A  LeUer  of  lUdiard  Uscombe,  toiiching  the  banii^ 
Moioow  by  the  Krim  Tartere/' 
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Moscow  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  various,  and  generall  j 
most  extraviigantly  barbarous. 

^^  On  the  whole,  however,  the  broad  and  windmg  streets,  the 
irr^ularity  of  the  ground,  the  variety  of  form  and  plan  m  the 
buildups,  some  of  which  are  really  most  magnificent ;  the  beau- 
tiful windings  of  the  Mosqua  river,  and  the  singular  forms  of  the 
Churches  and  steeples,  make  Moscow  a  noble  and  most  inte- 
riesting  town;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Europe  more 
likely  to  detain  a  traveller. 

*^  The  principal  buildings  are,  1st.  the  Kremlin,  with  its  vast 
cluster  of  fine  edifices ;  2d.  the  famous  Church  of  which  the 
architect  lost  his  eyes  by  order  of  Ivan  the  lid. ;  Sd.  the  assem- 
bIy->room  of  the  nobles'  club ;  4th.  the  foundling-hospital ;  6th. 
the  imperial  palace  in  the  Slobode ;  6th.  the  hospital  of  Prince 
Gallitzin ;  7th.  the  theatre,  now  burnt ;  8th.  M.  Paschkofs 
house ;  9th.  the  university ;  lOtL  the  college  for  foreign  afiieurs; 
llth.  the  admiralty ;  12th.  MenzikoPs  steeple. 

"  On  entering  the  city  fipom  Petersburgh,  our  route  lay  to  the 
right  along  the  boulevarde,  which  m  one  part  descends  into  a 
pretty  deep  valley  which  winds  through  the  town,  with  a  string 
of  pools  in  the  bottom,  where  are  ice-hills  every  winter.  The 
hill  opposite  is  covered  with  buildings  of  the  most  singular  form, 
with  the  steeples  of  MenzikofTs  Church,  a  high  building  like  a 
pagoda,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  at  some  distance  the 
admiralty,  a  building  of  a  still  more  singular  appearance,  of  im- 
mense height,  raised  ovey  the  gate  which  leads  to  Troitza.  If 
you  pursue  the  boulevarde  as  far  as  the  Prokovka,  you  find  to 
the  right  a  long  and  straight  street,  which  conducts  you  through 
the  gate  of  the  Kitai-gorod ;  here  to  the  left  hand  you  have  a 
mag^cent  view  of  the  Tartar  and  Yoaouse  Slobodi ;  over  the 
roof  of  the  foundling  hospital  in  the  foreground  is  the  tower 
whwrc  the  cruel  Countess  *  ♦  *  was  confined— a  most  dismal 
habitation.  The  walls  of  the  Kitai-gorod  are  of  brick,  of  great 
thickness,  furnished  with  polygonal  and  square  towers,  dimmish- 
ing  in  stories  like  those  m  the  great  wall  of  China.  These  arc 
all  of  brick,  with  narrow  loop-holes  and  semicu-cular  arches, 
and  are  all  machicolated;  without  is  a  very  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
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In  Bome  parts,  particularly  on  the  Countess'  tower,  are  some 
young  mountain-ash,  which  grow  out  of  the  rubbish  on  the  top 
of  the  building,  and  have  a  very  jHcturesque  eflFect  The  tops 
of  all  the  towers  are  formed  into  high  octagonal,  or  more  com- 
monly, square  spires.  * 

*^  The  streets  within  the  Kitai-gorod  are  close,  narrow,  and 
winding ;  there  are  few  good  dwelling-houses,  the  space  being 
chiefly  taken  up  with  shops,  Churches  and  convents.    One   • 
building,  now  a  warehouse  belonging  to  government,  still  shows 
the  lion  and  unicorn  on  its  gate,  which  points  it  out  as  the  ancient 
house  of  the  English  ambassadors.     The  space  of  the  arms  is 
occupied  by  a  Slavonic,  or  ancient  Russ  inscription,  for  I  could 
never  learn  it  accurately,  which  declares  the  English  to  be  re- 
gicides. Heathens,  and  expelled  the  Rus»an  empire.     This  was 
done  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  First's  death.    Another  ruinous 
building  was  the  object  of  popular  fear  and  detestation  during 
the  reigns  of  the  four  last  sovereigns  of  Russia.     It  was  a  state 
prison,  which^  from  the  secrecy  with  which  persons  were  sent 
there,  and  the  dreadful  probability  of  their  never  re-appearing, 
was  called  the  *  Kremlin  expedition.'     It  is  now  empty,  and  the 
doors  are  open.     The  shops  are  all  under  arches  in  the  east- 
ern style,  and  the  whole  place  is  crowded  and  busy  as  a  hive 
of  bees. 

"  We  now  approach  the  holy  gate  of  the  KremUn,  which  is 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  vast  ditch  and  mound,  crowned  with 
a  high  brick  rampart,  which  is  garnished  with  very  tall  towers 
of  a  circular  form,  diminishing  like  pagodas,  and  surmounted 
with  high  spires.  The  breast-works  of  the  wall  are  in  a.  very 
singular  style,  and  seem  to  be  intended  as  an  imitation  of  pali- 
sadoes.  The  whde  has  a  perfectly  eastern  air.  The  holy  gate 
is  painted  red,  and  most  of  the  towers  have  green  spires ;  be- 
yond the  whole  building  is  a  cluster  of  turrets,  spires,  and 
domes.  The  famous  Church  of  St  Basil,  built  by  Solarius,  an 
Italian  architect,  for  Ivan  the  Second,  who  put  out  the  artist's 
eyes  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  boast,*  is  on  the  left  hand  ;  a 
strange  building  of  painted  brick,  clustered  with  seven  spires 


*  Sobrioft  boaited  thai  be  hadoAen  seen  finer  edifices  in  Italy.-^Eo. 
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Ming  like  a  crown  one  above  another.  On  the  tight  hand  is 
the  great  market ;  a  fine  range  of  shops  under  regular  arcades 
and  well  disposed.  You  enter  the  holy  gate  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  fosse ;  on  the  left  hand  is  a  noble  view  down  to 
the  river.  The  whole  coup  d^ceU  much  resembled  Beringapatam^ 
as  represented  in  Kerr  Porter's  panorama.  In  passing  under 
the  holy  gate  all  hats  are  taken  off  in  reverence  for  a  saint  sus- 
pended .over  it,  who  delivered  the  citadel,  as  tradition  affirms,  by 
striking  a  sudden  panic  into  an  army  of  Poles,  which  had  pos- 
session of  the  town»  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  forcing  thi^ 
gate  of  the  Kremlin.*  Within  the  wall  is  a  magnificent  area  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  whence  is  one  of  the  finest  views  I  ever 
saw,  of  the  town,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  particularly  a  wooded 
range  of  hiUs  called  the  Sparrow  hills.  On  the  right  hand,  in 
the  KremKn,  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  beyond  it  the  se- 
nate-house fmd  several  other  public  buildings  ;  on  the  left,  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  shed  covering  some  ancient  pieces 
of  eastern  cannon,  and  the  famous  bell  which  once  summoned 
the  freemen  of  Novogorod  the  Great  Directly  in  front  is  &e 
tower  of  St.  John,  and  behind  it,  the  imperial  palace  with  its 
high  stone  staircase  and  terrace,  and  on  each  side  the  Churches 
of  the  Assumption  and  St  Michael ;  the  one  where  the  empe- 
rors are  crowned,  the  other  where  they  are  buried.  Behind 
this  again,  and  on  the  very  termination  of  the  triangular  h3],  is 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  now  the  treasury.  The  whole 
together  forms  a  wonderful  groups  of  which  the  Muscovites 
have  reason  to  boast. 

"On  advancing  to  the  imperial  apartments  you  mount  a  stone 
stair,  adorned  with  carved  lions,  to  a  high  terrace,  which  runs 
round  the  building,  commanding  the  whole  town ;  after  turning 
to  the  right  hand  into  a  kind  of  hall  ornamented  with  some  very 
ancient  Greek  frescos,  you  pass,  again  to  the  right,  into  the  great 
hall  of  audience,  which  we  were  prevented  firom  seeing.  To 
the  left  you  enter  a  small  irregular  court,  having  on  one  ade 
the  old  palace,  where  are  to  be  remariced  the  balcony,  whence 


*  Vide  CniU*i  acooont  of  Miucovy,  toL  L  pw  33L  London,  1686. 
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Nariskhin  was  thrown  out  by  Sophia's  orders  on  the  pikes  of 
the  strelitzeSf*  the  window  whence  Alexy  Michaelovitz  received 
petitions,  and  the  little  turret  from  whence  the  czars  used  to 
view  the  city. 

**  Among  the  antiquities  preserved  in  this  building,  of  which 
the  interior  apartments  are  small,  low,  and  vaulted,  are  chiefly 
to  be  noticed  the  throne  constructed  for  the  princes  Ivan  and 
Peter,  with  a  recess  behind  where  their  sister  Sophia  sat  to  dic- 
tate to  them  their  answers  to  all  ambassadors  and  public  bud- 
ness ;  the  crown  brought  fit>m  Kiof^  with  an  inscrq>tion,  and 
some  others  sent  by  Persian  sultans ;  some  ancient  Russ  and 
Tartar  pieces  of  armour,  very  simUar  to  each  other  in  form,  and 
chiefly  consisting  .of  chain  work,  with  a  conical  helmet,  and 
some  very  costly  robes  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  Th^*e  is  a 
great  quantity  of  old  plate  winch  was  anciently,  as  we  learnt 
from  Count  Moussin  Pousd^n,  used  as  a  means  of  rewarding 
eminent  services ;  a  cup  with  a  cover  and  the  spread-eagle  en- 
graved on  it,  was  given  to  the  person  of  highest  rank ;  one  with- 
out these  additions  came  next ;  a  gold  coin  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  it,  rewarding  military  services ;  and  one  of  a  similar 
shape,  but  without  the  hole,  was  given  as  a  less  brilliant  dislinc- 
tbn.  Civil  rank  was  pointed  out  by  a  silver  inkhom  hung  oa 
the  left  side.  The  ancient  coins  are  not  struck,  but  punched 
out  on  the  reverse,  so  as  to  stand  prominent,  and  two  pieces  are 
often  jdned  together  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  another 
coin.  Count  Pouschkm  showed  us  one  of  Sophia,  with  her 
two  brothers  on  the  Reverse,  made  in  this  manner,  and  present- 
ed by  her  to  her  favourite  Laponkin. 

**  Tl^  bows  anciently  carried  by  the  Strelitzes  were  changed 
to  matchlocks  by  Ivan  the  Second,  and  to  musquets  by  Alexis. 
In  his  time  they  w^re  chiefly  commanded  by  Gkrman  and  Scotch 
officers,  some  of  whom,  according  to  Olearius,  were  much  per- 
secuted on  account  of  their  rehgion. 

**  The  Churches  of  the  Assumption  and  St  Michael,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Kremlin,  were  also  built  by  Solarius,  the 
Milanese  architect   In  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  are  nwiy 


*  TbewoiaMnlitf  netntananlier. 
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of  the  czars  botiedy  all  in  plain  stone  coflBns  covered  with  ta^ 
pestry.  Vladimir's  tomb  b  faoHoured  with  the  kisses  of  the 
people.  Bt  Michael's  Church  is,  within,  almost  entirely  en- 
crusted with  silver  plates,  and  surrounded  by  coffins  of  the  patri- 
archs, similar  to  those  of  the  en^perors.  Both  are  prodigiously 
lofty  and  very  daric ;  their  outsides  are  covered  with  gilding  and 
immense  pictures  of  smnts,  in  fresco.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  evidendy  an  adaptation  of  the  Grecian  ordera  to  the  old 
Tartar  proportions ;  but  these,  as  well  as  every  ancient  Church 
in  Russia,  have  had  a  distant  reference  to  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

**  The  library  of  the  synod  contahis  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts, a  copy  of  the  four  evangelists,  brought  from  Mount 
Athos  by  Nicon  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  a  robe  sent  by  one  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  emperors,  to  the  patriarch  Joseph,  which 
has  ihe  Nicene  creed  embroidered  on  it  in  pearls.  Potemkin 
is  accused  by  popular  rumour  c^  having  embezzled  g^at  part 
of  the  riches  in  the  Kremlm.  (I  must  not  forget  that,  on  pro- 
cession days,  the  patriarch's  horse  was*  shod  with  silver.) 

*^  The  present  imperial  apartments  are  small,  and  only  inha« 
bited  during  coronations.  The  emperor,  when  si  Moscow,  is 
usually  at  his  palace  in  the  Grerraan  Sloboda,  formerly  the  house 
of  the  Count  Besborodko ;  it  is  a  large  wooden  building,  con- 
taining a  neat  Chapel,  some  good  rooms,  and  bad  paintings.  A 
few  common  Russians  were  copying  them  with  great  diligence 
and  even  genius.  These  men,  we  were  told,  were  employed  to 
finish  some  of  the  Churches.  Near  this  palace  is  the  military 
hospital,  a  very  large  and  magnificent  building,  clean  and  welt 
kept  The  number  of  patients  was  not  very  g^at ;  most  of 
their  disorders  were  rheumatic,  or  proceeded  from  general  de^- 
biKty  and  over  labour.  In  the  dissecting-room  we  saw  the  bo- 
dy of  a  man  recently  brought  in,  who  had  died  of  suffocation 
on  a  stove  which  had  been  closed  too  soon ;  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  without  a  passport,  and  was  therefore  sent  here  for  the  use 
of  the  surgeons ;  his  breast  was  much  distended,  the  blood  fixed 
in  his  face,  and  the  whole  figure  very  horrible. 

**  The  foundling-hospital  b  near  the  river,  at  the  east  comer 
of  the  Kitai-gorod ;  it  is  a  very  high  and  lai^  white  buildings 
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built  roQnd  a  court,  bavin;  one  great  wing  adorned  with  tbree 
domes,  and  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  smaller  buildings,  the 
gift  of  one  of  the  Diraidofs ;  it  has  a  very  fine  play-ground  for 
the  boys,  and  another  for  the  girls,  besides  a  large  garden.  The 
building  is  divided  into  small  wards,  all  warm  and  well  ventilated 
with  air  tubes.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  small  reception  room, 
with  a  font  for  baptizmg  such  children  as  are  brought  in  without 
the  little  cross  hung  round  the  neck,  the  necessary  sign  of  a 
Greek  Christian.  The  day-rooms  are  all  on  one  story,  and  the 
bed-rooms  above.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  room  furnished  with 
couches  for  such  mothers  as  require  only  rest ;  and  several 
other  rooms  are  fitted  up,  as  a  lying-in  hospital,  with  great  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  by  the  empress-mother,  who  has  given 
largely  to  the  Aind.  No  charitable  institution  is  indeed  over* 
looked  by  her,  and  she  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  old  grand  chamberlain,  Grallitzin,on  benevolent  schemes 
and  institutions.  The  number  of  cUldren  regularly  maintained 
in  the  house  b  about  six  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls.  The  number  received  be- 
tween the  months  of  January,  1805  and  1806,  was  3960.  Every 
month,  such  of  the  children  as  have  been  vaccinated  are  sent 
vidth  their  nurses  into  the  country,  where  they  remain  till  they 
are  five  years  old  ;  they  are  then  taken  back  into  the  house  as 
fast  as  there  are  vacancies,  where  they  are  educated  till  they  are 
eighteen^  and  are  then  dismissed  with  thirty  rubles  and  two  suits  of 
clothes ;  the  numbers  thus  sent  into  the  country  average  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
the  mortality  was  much  greater  among  them  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, although  they  were  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  Such 
children  as  have  one  hundred  rubles  sent  with  them  are  called 
pensioners;  they  are  better  clothed  and  instructed  than  the  rest, 
and  are  never  sent  into  the  country ;  their  number  generally 
averages  fix)m  twenty  to  thirty  in  die  course  of  the  year ;  at 
present  there  are  seventy :  the  mortality  among  diem  »  greater 
than  among  such  as  go  into  the  country. 

^  The  appearance  of  the  children  is  pale  and  sickly,  bnt  they 
are  kept  very  clean:  Aeir  food  is  good,  but  they  are  allowed  no 
nulk  for  breakfast :  those  of  four  or  five  years  old,  after  eating. 
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fie  down  for  an  hour  on  a  sort  of  platform  or  inclined  plane  eo^ 
Tered  with  cushions.  They  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  to  speak  German,  which  however  they  most  of  tl^m  do 
yery  imperfectly  ;  the  boys  when  little  are  employed  in  knitting 
stockings:  those  that  are  intended  for  the  medical  line  are 
taught  Latin ;  and  such  as  show  capacity  are  sent  to  study  phy- 
sic in  foreign  universities ;  there  are  two  now  at  Strasburg;  the 
others  are  chiefly  brought  up  as  slioemakers  and  tailors.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  embroider,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  are  edu- 
cated as  midwives  and  nurses.  The  number  of  nurses  in  the 
house  is  about  four  hundred  ;  they  receive  high  wages ;  some- 
times, under  particular  circumstances,  as  much  as  a  ruble  daily ; 
^  their  number  in  the  country  I  did  not  ascertain ;  they  each  re- 
ceive fifteen  rubles  annually  ;  almost  all  the  nurses  and  oiEeers 
of  the  establishment  are  Germans. 

^^  The  mode  of  reception  is  very  simple  ;  the  child  is  taken 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  and  immediately  baptized, 
unless  it  has  its  cross  about  its  neck.  Women  may  come  for 
their  delivery  and  leave  their  children,  after  staying  a  sufficient 
time  for  their  own  recovery.  This  is  an  addition  of  the  Empress 
mother's,  who  has  herself  sent  the  plans  for  the  beds,  &c. ; 
every  thing  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  The  expenses 
of  the  establishment  amount  altogether  to  138,000  rubles  an- 
nually ;  the  childien's  work,  after  the  cost  of  teaching  and  ma- 
terials is  deducted,  produces  1900  rubles  a  year;  the  annual 
expense  of  each  child  is  computed  at  150  rubles. 

^^  The  hospital  of  Prince  Gallitzin  is  a  fine  buildi^, .  about 
three  versts  from  the  town,  biiilt  in  the  form  of  a  cresent,  witii 
a  small  circular  Chapel  in  the  centre,  of  which  the  choir  is  very 
famous.  A  little  to  the  right  is  the  convent  of  Donskoy,  where 
Ambrose,  the  late  archbishop  of  Moscow  lost  his  life  ;  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  people  for  having  removed  an  image  to 
which  they  crowded  in  great  numbers  during  the  plague,  and 
which  consequentiy  spread  the  infection  wider ;  this  happened 
during  Catherine's  reign.  There  is  also  another  fine  hospital 
now  building  at  the  expense  of  the  family  of  Sheremetof.  Count 
Bheremetof  is  the  richest  subject  in  Russia;  bis  income  is  stated 
to  amount  to  800,000  rubles  annually,  and  the  number  of  his 
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peasants  to  above  100,000.  He  has  some  magnificent  houses 
near  Moscow,  one  of  which  named  Aslarkina  we  went  to  see, 
but  it  contained  nothing  very  interesting. 

**  The  theatres  all  over  Russia  pay  a  per  centage  on  the  pro- 
fits of  each  night's  representation  to  the  foundling-hospital ;  that 
at  Moscow  was  managed  by  an  Englishman  named  Mattocks  ; 
it  was  burnt  down  two  years  since  by  a  fire  which  originated 
during  the  rehearsal  of  the  Rosalie  ;  it  consisted  of  an  immense 
rotunda,  a  theatre,  and  a  balUroom.  The  assembly-room  of  the 
nobles'  club  is  very  magnificent, — ^like  that  of  York  on  a  scale 
of  perhaps  three  times  its  size.  The  university  contains  about 
400  students,  a  good  mineralogical  collection  g^ven  by  M.  Dimi- 
dof,  and  a  sorry  cabinet  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  bought  by 
the  emperor  for  30,000  rubles  from  the  executors  of  a  Polish 
countess. 

"  The  college  for  foreign  affiiirs'^is  an  old  palace  where  the 
archives  are  kept ;  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  thrown  into 
a  succession  of  public  offices  where  a  number  of  lads  are  em- 
ployed copying  and  reading  a  vast  multitude  of  papers,  the  na- 
ture of  which  I  could  never  exactly  ascertain.  So  much  is  done 
by  writing  in  thb  country  that  there  is,  probably,  always  suffi- 
cient employment  for  them.  The  young  men  of  good  families 
are  sent  here  as  to  a  school ;  whence  the  cleverest  and  those 
who  have  roost  influence,  are  sent  off  to  the  college  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Petersbui^h,  and  thence  again  transplanted  to  the  trains 
of  foreign  embassies,  or  employed  as  messengers.  Their  num- 
ber is  enormous,  it  being  necessary  for  every  gentleman  to  have 
some  civil  or  military  rank.  At  present,  indeed,  there  is  a  new 
method  of  acquiring  rank  ;  persons  who  have  not  served  either 
m  a  civil  or  military  rank  may,  for  1200  rubles,  purchase  a  cross 
of  Maha,  but  tins  is  considered  as  no  very  proud  distinction. 
Toung  y  *  *  *  had  such  a  cross,  and  at  KostromaVe  met  a 
young  man  with  a  similar  one.  The  college  of  foreign  afiieurs 
itself  contains  die  weU  known  letters  which  passed  between 
Ivan  and  our  Elizabeth  on  die  subject  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  Laily  Anne  Hastings ;  several  treaties  and  messages  be- 
tween the  different  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  England ;  the  fa- 
mous treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  by  which  Russia  aban- 
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doned  so  much  territory ;  the  order  of  the  garter  sent  by  Charles 
die  Second  to  the  minister  Narischkin ;  some  correspondence 
of  an  angry  nature  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Gteorge  the 
First,  and  many  Persian  and  Asiatic  treaties.  The  Russians 
show  with  great  eagerness  the  deed  in  which  the  emperor  Maxi« 
milian  acknowledges  the  sovereign  of  Muscoyy  as  emperor. 

**  The  police  of  Moscow  is  very  good,  and  the  prison  in  ex* 
eellent  order ;  it  is  a  stone  building,  on  a  very  convenient  plan, 
consisting  of  four  wings  with  a  Chapel  in  the  centre.  The  num-* 
ber  of  prisoners  I  do  not  remember ;  most  of  them  were  run* 
away  slaves.  One  well-dressed  man  was  imprisoned  for  forgery ; 
and  three  young  men  in  uniform,  with  their  father,  a  venerable 
peasant  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  with  a  long  beard,  were 
just  found  guilty  of  issuing  false  government  notes ;  their  pun- 
ishment awuted  the  emperor's  decision.  Banishment  to  Siberia 
was  expected  to  be  the  sentence. 

**  After  we  left  Moscow  a  remarkable  inundation  took  place 
in  the  month  of  April,  when,  owing  to  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  river  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  entirely  inun- 
dated the  Z&mlendy  Grorod  (the  town  on  the  right  bank.)  Great 
damage  was  done,  but  no  lives  were  lost  A  similar  accident  had 
never  been  remembered ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  high, 
and  the  quays  are  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  water. 

**  During  the  carnival  the  river,  which  was  then  frozen,  be- 
came a  crowded  street,  covered  with  booths,  ice-hills,  and  whir- 
ligigs. A  short  time  before  we  had  seen  a  very  different  cere- 
mony, the  blessing  of  the  waters ;  it  was  attended  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd  of  people,  but  there  were  few  troops,  and  but  little 
of  the  splendour  which  we  hear  of  on  similar  occasions  at  Peters- 
burgh.  The  sight,  however,  of  near  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  disposed  in  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  all  in  the  act  of  worshippmg,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  striking :  and  in  this  point  Moscow  would  have 
the  advantage.  The  ceremonies  are  not  long ;  they  are  de- 
scribed by  King ;  the  intention  is  to  represent  the  baptism  in  the 
river  Jordan. 
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<^  The  Rusdan  Chtirch-smging  is  plaintive  and  very  beau^ul ; 
nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  repetition  of  Gospodi  pomUlm  (Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us.)  There  are  particular  Churches  at  Mos- 
cow which  are  famous  for  their  music,  and  are  crowded  by  the 
idle  and  dissipated  as  places  of  amusement.  The  Chapel  of 
Gallitzin's  hospital  is  one,  and  the  church  of  Nicetasthe  martyr 
another  of  these  favourite  places  of  resort. 

"  We  were  unlucky  enough  to  miss  repeated  opportunities  of 
seeing  great  fiinerals.  The  body,  as  we  understood,  is  dressed 
in  its  best  clothes,  with  the  face  painted,  and  laid  on  an  open 
bier.  After  the  burial  service  is  read,  the  relations  advance  one 
by  one,  and  kiss  the  cold  cheek  as  a  last  farewell.  The  Rus- 
nans  are  said  to  regard  death  with  great  superstitious  horror. 
I  never  myself  saw  any  particular  instances  of  it  Mr.  Carr 
pretends  that  they^cannot  endure  the  sight  of  any  picture  repre- 
senting death ;  this  is  ridiculous,  as  their  Churches  are  full  of 
martyrdpms,  and  their  houses  of  battle-pieces ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dead  Christs  and  descents  from  the  cross,  which  often 
fill  the  comers  of  their  rooms.  In  one  of  the  comers  a  saint  or 
a  religious  picture  is  always  hung,  and  in  religious  families  a 
lamp  is  kept  constantly  bummg  before  it  The  manner  of  wor- 
shipping, whether  at  Church  or  at  home,  is  by  bending  the  body 
very  low,  sometimes  touching  the  ground  with  the  fingers  in 
token  of  humility,  crossing  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders  witli 
the  three  fingers  joined,  and  sometimes  even  striking  the  head 
against  the  ground.  *  *  ♦  * 

"  The  vast  population  of  Moscow  is  apparently  supported  by 
veiy  few  manufactories ;  there  is  one  considerable  one  of  silk 
opposite  the  house  of  M.  Dimidof ;  a  great  want  of  machinery 
is  visible  here  as  well  as  every  where  in  Russia ;  some  of  the 
most  simple  inventions  are  unknown,  such  as  the  shuttle  which 
enables  one  man  to  weave  die  widest  web.  A  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  silk  is  worn  in  the  country ;  all  the  women  of  the  lower 
and  middling  classes  wear  silk  handkerchiefs ;  the  richer  among 
them  have  silk  gowns,  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  silk 
handkerchief  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The  finery  of 
these  damsels,  their  excessive  quantity  of  pai^t,  and  then*  bad 
black  teeth  aie  very  remarkable  at  a  hpliday  time.  In  aU  manu- 
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factories  and  all  in-doors*  employment  the  Russian  peasant 
wears  nothing  but  his  shirt  and  drawers ;  the  former  is  generally 
dyed  red  and  embroidered  with  blue  under  the  arms ;  it  is  made 
round  and  full  like  a  tunio,  and  hangs  over  the  drawers  almost 
to  the  knee." 

To  Richard  Hehety  Esq. 

Moscow,  Feb,  24,  1806. 

"  Mt  Dear  Brother, 

•*  We  are  still  in  this  place  in  expectation  of  our  final  direc- 
tions from  home.  #  #  #  ^y  Mother^s  and  Mr. 
Thornton's  letters  were  received  by  us  on  the  same  day,  and 
entirely  knocked  on  the  head  one  of  the  rarest  tours^  journeys,  or 
pilgrimages  that  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Lithgow.  Be- 
ing at  our  wit's  end  at  not  receiving  instructions  sooner,  we  had 
determined  to  take  a  course  which  would  fall  in  with  our  grand 
object  of  penetrating  to  Constantinople,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  us  at  full  liberty  to  vary  our  plans  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, it  was,  to  set  off  immediately  for  Casan,  a  place 
interesting  on  every  account,  and  as  yet  unvisited  by  any  English 
traveller ;  from  thence  to  follow  the  stream  of  the  Volga,  by 
Simbirsk  and  Saratof  to  Astracan,  to  pass  the  steppe  or  great 
desert  to  Tcherkask  and  the  Don  Cossaks,  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Crimea  to  Odessa,  and  thence  either  return  by  Kiof  or  Po- 
land, or  proceed  to  Constantinople,  as  your  letters  might  direct 
Our  letters  were  all  ready,  and  our  baggage  packed  up  /or  this 
journey,  of  which  the  distance  was  the  only  inconvenience,  and 
this  we  were  inclined  to  think  was  counterbalanced  by  its  nume- 
rous advantages.  It  would  have  led  us  through  all  the  most  in- 
teresting provinces  of  Russia,  the  seat  of  their  greatest  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  and  all  their  antiquities,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  ancient  Tartar  masters,  from  whom  the  kingdoms  of  Casan 
and  Astracan  were  wrested  so  lately  as  by  Ivan  the  Second. 
At  Casan  it  was  our  intention  to  have  passed  the  carnival ;  and 
the  introductions  with  which  we  were  very  amply  furnished, 
would  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  Russ  fa- 
milies, who  are  very  numerous  in  that  province,  and  pass  their 
lives  in  the  real  national  manner ;  never  seeing  Petersburgh  and 
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yery  Beldom  even  Moscow,  ihe  place  of  which  is  supplied  bj 
Casan,  a  town  on  the  true  eastern  scal^  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion. ,It  was  besides  no  small  inducement  that  we  should  pass 
th6  principal  Mongul,  Tartar,  and  Calmuck  hordes,  and  see  the 
Cossaks  living  in  their  own  villages,  and  under  their  own  military 
republic.  I  believe,  likewise,  the  very  prospect  of  seeing  again 
an  oak  tree,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  are  famous,  had  no  little  influence. 

**  As,  however,  our  friends*  letters  evidently  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  they  did  not  approve  of  our  getting  very  far  out  of 
their  knowledge,  we  have  entirely  gpiven  up  the  «^<Mf  myitn  Avi^c 
«-«/•*,  and  even  Constantinople  itself,  with  all  the  temptations  of 
Athens  and  Coiinth,  comforting  ourselves  with  the  old  proverb, 
*  Mon  cuivis  homkii  conHngtt'     Instead  of  this  we  are  setting  our 
faces  homewards,  and  intend  to  go  by  Kiof,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Moravia  to  Vienna,  and  thence  throng 
Berlin.     This  course  we  are  induced 
tion  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Stuart,*  tl 
Petersburgh,  who  is  now  here,  on  his  i 
Buda,  through  Hungary.     He  says  tl 

Germany,  that  Sir  Arthur  Paget  is  returned  to  Vienna,  and  that 
«n  Englishman  may  go  through  any  part  of  the  country  with 
p^ect  security.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  it  would  be  almost  a 
crime  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  informaticHi  which 
may  be  derived  from  seeing  a  country  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  so  terrible  an  invasion,  especially  as  we  shall  really  lose  so 
little  time  by  the  detour.  In  particular  you  may  assure  my  mo- 
ther, that  though  there  is  misery  enough,  there  are  no  banditti ; 
and  that  an  Austrian  is  more  inclined  to  beg  than  fight.  If,  how- 
ever, your  letters  should  express  a  wbh  for  us  to  return  immedi- 
ately, we  shall  abandon  this  scheme  and  every  other  with  equal 
readiness.  The  thoughts  of  seeing  home,  and  the  wish  to  make 
our  friends  easy,  will  either  of  them  be  sufficient  to  make  even 
the  sands  of  Prussia  an  agreeable  journey.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  fiBig  at  Grerman  and  pass  our  evenings  in  a  round  of  amuse- 


•  Now  Lead  fltucri  d0  lloUimy.^EA. 
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ments  almost  to  satiety.  Amusement  is,  indeed,  ibe  great  bust*- 
ness  of  Moscow,  and  to  do  them  justice,  ^im$^  amwt  parfaiu^ 
merU  bien.* 

^^  In  my  last  letter  I  said  something  disrespectful  of  the  beauty 
of  the  M(»cow  ladies,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  more  into  their 
society,  I  must  contradict ;  it  is  the  only  place  since  I  left  Eng- 
land where  I  have  met  with  a  really  interesting  female  society, 
and  at  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles  we  see  many  faces  that  might 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  Lancashire  or  Cheshire.  Of  tbeir 
hospitality  you  may  judge,  when  I  say  that  I  have  only  dined 
once  at  home  since  our  arrival,  and  then  we  had  an  invitation 
which  we  declined.  Of  instruction  to  be  acquired  at  Moscow,  I 
can  give  but  a  moderate  account ;  there  are  very  few  people 
who  think  at  all,  and  of  these  few  many  think  amiss.  To  Maf- 
fai,  the  librarian  of  the  sacred  synod,  we  have  been  promised  in- 
troductions, but  his  health  is  so  infirm  thftt  he  can  rarely  see 
strangers.  We  have,  however,  made  one  ^tinguished  literary 
acquaintance  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  Plato,  with  whom 
we  passed  a  day  at  his  convent  at  Troitza,  about  forty  miles  from 
Moscow.  We  found  him  a  fine  cheerful  old  man,  with  a  white 
beard  floating  over  his  breast.  He  asked  us  many  questions 
about  Porson,  and  on  finding  we  knew  him,  showed  us  his  Oredc 
books,  which  were  not  very  numerous,  and  consisting  entirely  of 
the  Fathers ;  he  made  us  construe  a  page  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
litany,  which  put  us  into  his  good  graces,  and  he  insisted  on  our 
dining  and  passing  the  day  with  him.  He  speaks  tolerable 
French  and  Latin,  but  Greek  more  readily  than  either.  We 
had  a  long  and  very  interesting  conversation  with  him  on  the 
history  and  internal  state  of  Russia ;  he  expressed  great  horror 
of  popery,  and  said  the  English  government  had  done  a  very 
wicked  thing  in  tolerating  it  This  was,  however,  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  his  general  sentiments,  which  were  candid  and 
tolerant.  He  coincided  very  much,  both  in  appearance  and 
manner  with  our  ideas  of  a  primitive  bishop ;  and  unfortunately 
his  circumstances  seemed  primitive  too.  The  house,  and  the 
dinner  were  those  of  a  poor  man,  and  I  often  thought  of  YHiita- 
ker^s  *  Father  Tempest.'  The  Greek  npiests  indeed,  though 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  are  far  fimn  &ring  sumptuously ; 
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their  landa  are  secularized,  they  have  no  tithes,  and  their  allow- 
anoes  are  very  small.  In  point  of  education  they  are  improring 
fast,  as  public  schools  are  pretty  generally  established,  partly  by 
the  crown,  and  partly  by  private  benefactions.  The  munificent 
benevolence  of  the  Russians  is  indeed  very  great ;  we  have 
found  every  where  charitable  institutions  founded  by  private  per- 
sons, as  well  as  new  Churches  on  a  magnificent  scale.  One  old 
gentleman  whom  we  know  personally,  a  M.  Dimidof,  has  during 
his  lifetime  given  away  upwards  of  half-a-million  of  rubles,  about 
76,000L  to  different  institutions. 

."  Our  visit  to  Plato  was  made  during  a  fortnight's  tour  to  the 
east,  which  we  took  instead  of  our  great  Casan  and  Astrachan 
journey,  and  from  which,  though  our  furthest  point  was  not 
above  three  hundred  versts,  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  and 
initruction,  as  our  route  lay  through  a  very  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant district,  little  known  to  travellers.  Mr.  Harris,*  Lord 
Malmsbury's  son,  was  the  only  traveller  whom  motives  of  ^curi- 
osity had  drawn  there  before  us;  and  we  went  one  hundred 
versts  further  than  he  bad  done,  following  the  Volga  through 
Pereslav,  Yaroslav,  and  Kostroma.  Pereslav  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity,  and  as  being  built  on  the  lake  on  which 
Peter  the  Great,  when  very  young,  first  launched  a  boat.  Ya- 
roslav is  a  large  and  ancient  city,  about  a  third  part  of  the  size 
of  Moscow,  in  a  noble  situation  on  the  Volga,  which  even  here, 
though  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  is  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  It  has  some  considerable  linen  manu- 
fiMStures,  and  the  population  of  the  province  is,  for  Russia,  very 
great,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
square  English  mile.  The  peasants  and  burghers  still  preserve 
their  ancient  dress  and  manners,  and  the  costumes  of  Yaroslav 
and  Kostroma  are  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  patriarch 
Theodore  concealed  his  infant  son  (afterwards  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael) in  the  convent  of  the  latter  place,  which,  except  its  con- 
vents and  a  mosque,  has  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  here  blended  vrith  the  Tartars  and  other  Ma^ 
homedans ;  and  we  found,  among  various  marks  of  our  progress 
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eastward,  the  commencement  of  the  oak  timber,  which  thriTfs 
only  in  these  rich  provinces,  and  is  rarely  found  |n  the  hungry 
sand  to  the  westward.  Among  many  other  novelties  and  amuse- 
ments, we  had  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  frozen  Volga ;  and  at  Kos- 
troma, which  was  the  limit  of  our  journey,  we  were  entertwied 
for  two  days  in  the  ancient  Russ  style  by  a  rich  merchant,  an 
old  man,  with  a  long  gown  and  white  beard,  so  exactly  like  the 
hermit  at  Hawkstone,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look  him  in 
the  face.  Every  thing  here  was  eastern ;  his  two  daughters 
had,  Ve  were  told,  according  to  custom,  been  shut  up  firom  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  marriageable,  from  all 
eyes  till  the  day  of  marriage,  when  they  are  produced  to  the 
bridegroom,  with  their  cheeks  painted  red,  their  teeth  blacken- 
ed, their  eye-brows  shaved,  and  a  tire  two  feet  high,  all  of  pearls, 
on  their  heads.  Of  these  dresses  I  saw  several,  and  they  are 
the  most  costly  deformities  I  ever  beheld.  We  were  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  in  this  good  man's  house  some  excellent  sweet 
wine,  made  of  cranberries ;  but  I  was  a  little  at  seeing  some 
very  good  tokay  and  champagne,  which  he  forced  upon  us  most 
plentifully.  His  good  beds  and  dean  house  were  great  treats  to 
us,  as  the  wretchedness  of  our  ordinary  lodgings  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  an  Englishman,  any  more  than  the  cold  we  felt 
during  our  journey.  With  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  overalls, 
two  paur  of  worsted  stockings,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  boots  lined 
with  fur,  our  feet  were  still  cold ;  and  we  were  glad  to  warm 
ourselves  in  the  post-houses,  which  were  certainly  hot  enough 
in  all  conscience.  We  were,  however,  so  well  clothed  and  fed, 
that  we  have, escaped  without  either  colds  or  rheumatism ;  and 
ai^er  having  been  well  bumped  on  some  four  hundred  miles  of 
the  worst  roads  in  the  world,  and- having  been  well  received  in 
some  of  the  pleasantest  parties  we  have  seen  in  Russia,  (in  par- 
ticular at  Prince  Gallitzin's,  the  governor  of  Yaroslav,)  we  re- 
turned safe  and  well,  for  the  amusements  and  splendour  of  the 
carnival.  We  found  the  houses  on  the  road  ail  on  the  same 
plan,  much  inferior  to  those  between  Moscow  and  Petersburgh. 
The  inns  are  distinguished  by  a  very  large  open  stable,  which 
admits  the  horses  and  carts  of  travellers  and  warriors ;  it  is 
,  called  seraij  and  when  applied  to  the  lodgement  of  a  numerous 
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body  of  merchants,  becomes  the  well  known  compound,  coro- 

"  Your  sincerely  affectionate 

'^  Reginald  Heber." 


FROM  MOSCOW  TO  KOSTROMA. 

*^  February  4thj  1806. — ^Left  Moscow  for  this  journey ;  the 
road  lies  by  a  roagniiicent  hospital  just  within  the  gates  of  Mos- 
cow, built  at  the  expense  of  the  Sheremetof  family  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle,  with  a  semi-circular  projecting  portico  in 
the  centre.     I  could  not  learn  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  its  in- 
stitution, except  that  it  is  intended  for  charitable  purposes ;  in- 
deed it  is  yet  unfinished.     We  passed  under  the  admiralty,  a 
building  so  called,  where  recruits  for  the  sea  service  are  muster- 
ed, contracts  made  for  timber  and  stores,  and  other  business 
clone  which  has  relation  to  the  navy.     It  is  a  high  brick  tower 
built  over  a  gateway,  with  a  large  eagle  on  the  top,  dimimshing 
as  it  ascends,  so  as  to  have  much  the  air  of  a  pagoda.    The 
building  is  ancient,  and  originated  in  the  whim  of  a  private  Russ 
merchant,  who  built  it  as  a  warehouse.     TLe  country  imme- 
diately without  the  barrier  is  rather  better  wooded  than  Rusnan 
landscapes  generally  are,  having  many  lime  trees,  whose  shade 
is  more  massive  than  the  birch,  and  less  formal  than  the  fir.   At 
about  three  versts  on  the  right  hand  side  is  an  unfinished  aque- 
duct carried  on  arches  across  a  small  valley ;  though  of  the 
simplest  construction  and  only  of  whitewashed  brick,  it  has  a 
very  pleasing  effect ;  it  is  intended  to  continue  it  to  the  city.    A 
house  of  Count  Sheremetof,  Rostankina,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  left  hand,  distant  from  Moscow  about  five  versts ;  it  is 
▼ery  much  admired  by  the  Moscovites,  but  has  not  much  merit 
to  boast  of,  beukg  a  slight  building  of  wood  ;  a  fine  old  brick 
Church  stands  close  to  it   '  The  house  contains  one  very  ele- 
gant saloon  on  the  ground  floor,  being  a  lofty  dome-roofed  quad- 
rangle, with  small  circular  recesses  round  it,  filled  with  statues; 
one  of  these  is  entirely  lined  with  marble,  and  has  a  large  vase 
in  the  centre  supported  by  three  female  figures  as  large  as  life ; 
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though  the  woricmanship  is  not  extraordinary  the  eflfect  is  pleas- 
ing. In  another  of  the  recesses  are  two  small  statues  represent* 
ing  Catherine  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  Potemkin,  as  an  ancient 
warrior,  presenting  her  the  crescent ;  the  rest  of  the  ground 
floor  is  in  arcades,  very  cool  and  pleasant  in  summer,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  taste,  though  much  too  gaudily,  which  is,  in- 
deed, the  fault  of  the  whole  building.  Above  are  a  private 
tlieatre,  and  several  good  rooms,  but  furnished  in  a  more  gaudy 
style  than  those  below,  with  some  of  the  worst  pictures  I  ever 
•aw,  the  handy- work  of  a  slave  in  the  family ;  they  are  enclosed 
in  gilt  frames  of  half  a  ton  each,  particularly  one  of  Paul  in 
Us  uniform,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  a  room.  In  the 
grand  dome-roofed  hall,  which  is  lighted  from  the  top,  is  a  sta- 
tue of  Hygeia,  die  trunk  of  which  is  an  antique  found  at  Athens, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  modem  ;  and  a  statue  of  Cathe- 
rine, remarkable  for  that  false  kind  of  dignity  which  distinguishes 
modem  from  ancient  works  of  art ;  it  has,  however  merit  in 
several  respects.  Catherine's  manner  of  dressing  her  hair  in 
a  prodigiously  high  toupee  is  very  ungraceful  when  it  thus 
^  takes  immortal  buckle.'  In  the  last  room  we  saw,  a  little 
place  which  serves  as  antichamber  to  the  room  where  some 
models  and  china  are  exhibited,  is  a  good  picture  of  some  beg- 
gars and  an  ass, 

**The  proprietor  of  this  and  many  other  similar  houses,  Count 
Sheremetof,  is  reputed  the  richest  subject  in  Russia,  though  his 
circumstances  are  now  a  good  deal  embarrassed  ;  his  number 
of  peasants  is  120,000,  all  at  very  moderate  rents,  though  some 
are  exceedingly  rich  ;  one  man  was  mentioned  to  us  who  had 
purchased  his  liberty  for  30,000  mbles,  and  there  are  many 
others  who  have  bid  almost  equal  sums.  Several  of  these  pea- 
sants themselves  possess  two  or  three  hundred  slaves  under  the 
name  of  their  master.  There  is  one  village  near  Yaroslav  which 
is  famous  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  In  general  the  pea- 
sants of  very  great  lords,  who,  it  is  known  will  not  nuse  their 
rent,  become  as  industrious  and  acquire  as  much  taste  for  luxu- 
ries as  any  other  people ;  so  false  is  that  proposition  which  we 
have  often  heard  maintained,  that  the  peasants,  if  indulged, 
become  only  more  indolent  and  miserable. 
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^  Coiint  Sheremetof  derives  a  considerable  part  of  his  pro* 
perty  irom  the  rent  of  houses  in  Petersbui^h,  which  contain 
one  or  more  families  on  each  floor,  being  inhabited  mostly  by 
the  lower  classes ;  one  of  these  houses  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
containing  many  hundred  souls.  Hb  income  in  rubles  is  about 
800,000,  and  might,  possibly,  be  greatly  augmented. 

"  This  description  of  Count  SheremetoPs  country-house  will 
not  answer  to  the  general  abodes  of  Russian  gentlemen.  Ru- 
ral magnificence,  the  ancient  hall  or  castle,  or  even  a  respecta- 
ble country-seat,  is  what  they  have  no  idea  of  Their  villas  are 
generally  small  low  buildings  of  wood,  of  seldom  more  than 
one  story,  consisting  of  four  or  five  rooms  passing  one  out  of 
the  other,  and  always  beginning  with  the  room  where  they  dine ; 
the  bed-room  of  the  master  and  mistress,  which  is  also  used  as 
a  sitting-room,  and  for  receiving  company,  concludes  the  suite. 
These  apartments  occupy  the  front  of  the  house  ;  behind  are 
the  kitchen  and  some  dirty  holes,  where  the  servants  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  sleep.  Visiters  are  accommodated 
with  temporary  beds  on  the  floor  or  sofa  of  the  drawing-room. 
A  Russian  sleeps  with  but  one  sheet ;  over  him  he  has  only  a 
single  coverlid,  and  seldom  takes  off  any  clothes  but  his  shoes 
and  coat ;  the  women  sleep  in  night-gowns ;  an  English  lady  at 
Moscow  was  taxed  with  great  indecency  because  she  undressed 
at  night.  They  generally  rise  early  and  are  dressed  in  a  few 
minutes ;  a  servant  pours  a  little  water  on  their  hands,  they 
wash  their  own  faces,  and  their  toilet  is  soon  finished.  They 
sometimes  take  a  single  cup  of  tea,  but  never  any  thing  more 
before  noon ;  an  English  breakfast  is,  I  believe,  unknown  on 
the  continent  At  Moscow  we  were  sometimes  invited  to  break* 
fast  U  VJhiglaU ;  but  always  found  that  they  imagined  an  Eng- 
lish breakfast  was  a  meal  on  beefsteaks  and  champagne.  The 
cold  collation  and  liqueurs  which  they  take  before  dinner,  are 
called  le  dejeuner^  as  well  as  la  ehaHe^  and  few  people  eat  any 
thing  sooner.  These  customs  they  have,  in  common  with  the 
Swedes,  Danes,  Grermans,  and,  I  believe,  the  French. 

"  The  country  from  Moscow  to  Troitza,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  versts,  continues  to  be  prettily  enough  diversified  with 
woods  and  small  valleys.    Troitza  is  a  small  town  chiefly  re- 
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markable  for  its  large  convent,  an  immense  building  of  brick, 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  machicolated  and  furnished  with 
loop  holes,  and  flanked  by  high  circular  towers  also  of  brick. 
It  was  founded,  I  believe,  some  years  before  Boris  Godunof 
Daring  the  invasion  of  the  Poles,  it  was  besieged  at  the  same 
time  with  Moscow,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  it  was  then  the  reposi- 
tory of  a  great  part  of  GodunoPs  treasure.  At  present  it  con- 
tains three  Churches,  one  of  them  very  wealthy  in  gold,  jewels, 
and  reliques,  worth  perhaps  30,000  rubles,  -several  small  Cha- 
pels, a  convent  containing  forty  or  fifty  monks,  and  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  the  clergy,  in  which  about  four  hundred  young  peo- 
ple are  educated  for  orders.  They  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  cleverest  among  them  are  also  taught  German  and  French. 
Having,  however,  no  great  stimulus  to  their  ambition,  and  no 
other  prospect  before  them  than  a  scanty  and  miserable  pittance 
for  life,  as  the  only  reward  of  their  studies,  few  of  them  are 
very  diligent  Paul  formed  a  regiment  of  ten  battalions  from 
these  sons  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  empire ;  and  Plato,  the 
archbishop,  confessed  to  us,  that  from  the  idleness  and  poverty 
of  most  of  the  young  men,  it  was  as  good  a  use  as  they  could 
be  put  to.  The  monks  of  Troitza,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
convents  in  Russia,  had  their  lands  and  peasants  very  much 
curtailed  by  Peter  the  First,  and  entirely  taken  away  by  Cathe- 
rine. The  convent  of  Befania,  (Bethany,)  where  Plato  lives, 
formerly  possessed  100,000  peasants ;  at  present  the  monks  re- 
ceive pensions  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  rubles  a  head  ;  a  sum 
barely  suflScient  for  their  maintenance.  Those  convents  which 
have  schools  attached  to  them,  have  allowances  of  servants, 
firing,  and  repairs  also  from  the  crown ;  that  of  Befania  receives 
about  10,000  rubles  altogether.  A  Russian  monk  is  never  al- 
lowed to  eat  flesh,  and  their  days  of  total  abstinence  are  very 
frequent ;  but  in  other  respects  their  rules  are  not  rigid,  nor  are 
they  very  strictly  observed ;  the  archbishop  himself  has  set  the 
example  of  great  laxness  in  these  particulars.  The  dress  of  a 
monk  is  a  long  black  cassock  and  a  loose  gown  with  wide  sleeves, 
like  the  undress  gown  of  a  nobleman  at  Oxford ;  this  is  gene- 
rally made  of  cloth,  though  the  higher  orders  have  it  of  silk, 
with  the  addition  of  a  golden  cross  round  the  neck  ;  the  head 
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18  covered  with  a  high  felt  cap,  like  those  of  the  eastern  dervises, 
ornau^nted  with  a  loose  veil  of  black  stuff.  The  bishc^  and 
and  archbishops  have  their  garments  of  green,  purple,  or  vio- 
let ;  their  veils  are  white,  marked  with  a  red  or  black  cross. 
These,  as  well  as  the  archimandrites,  and  other  high  members 
of  the  Church,  are  all  monks ;  the  secular  clei^  can  never 
hope  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  parish  priest,  unless  by  first 
taking  the  vows,  which,  indeed,  he  generally  does  if  he  hap- 
pens to  lose  his  wife ;  it  is  well  known  that  a  Russian  parish 
priest  must  be  strictly  *  husband  of  one  wife.'  Clerks  and  sex- 
tons, ^Panomiri'  and  ^Ditchok,'  are  considered  as  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  deacons,  and  so  cm 
to  priests,  &c. 

**  In  the  year  1796  the  clergy,  monastic  and  secular,  were 
computed  at  68,000  souls;  with  their  wives  and  children, 
200,000.  In  the  diocese  of  Moscow  are  1500  priests  and  6500 
inferior  ecclesiastics ;  and  2000  sons  of  priests  are  educating  for 
holy  orders  m  several  convents  and  other  seminaries.  In  tfie 
towns  the  priests  have  no  other  maintenance  tJian  what  the 
bounty  of  their  congregations  affords  them,  except  the  fees  on 
baptisms,  burials,  &c. ;  yet  some  of  them  get  acomfortable  sub- 
sistence in  this  way  ;  a  few  as  much  as  1000  rubles  a  year ;  but 
such  instances  are  probably  very  rare  ;  we  only  heard  of  one  od 
which  we  could  quite  rely.  Many  live  by  begging  for  the 
shrines  and  tombs  of  particular  saints ;  and  women  are  employ- 
ed in  almost  every  village  to  solicit  the  charity  of  travellers  to* 
wards  the  maintenance  of  some  Church  or  Chapel.  They  pre- 
sent a  plate  covered  with  a  white  cloth  marked  with  a  red  cross, 
and  beg,  as  the  Russians  generally  do,  with  great  humility  and 
modesty.  The  village  priests  have  a  certain  glebe  which  tiie 
land-owner  is  obliged  to  furnish  ;  and,  by  a  ukase  of  Paul,  be 
was  also  obliged  to  assist  the  priest  in  the  culture  of  his  land 
with  a  few  peasants,  when  it  was  necessary.  Alexander  has, 
however,  repealed  this  law,  of  which  Plato  heavily  complained, 
saymg  tiiat  the  nobles,  who  did  nothing  at  all  either  for  them- 
selves or  the  state,  were  not  content  to  half-starve  the  clergy, 
but  made  them,  in  addition  to  their  parochial  duties,  labour  the 
ground  with-  their  own  hands ;  he  said  he  had  remonstrated  wiA 
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the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  Pecuniary  compositions  often  sup« 
ply  the  place  of  glebe  landd ;  tithes  were  never  known  in  Rus- 
sia. The  ignorance  and  despised  state  of  the  Russian  clei^, 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  we  found  to  be  partly,  but  not 
entirely  true ;  the  schools  which  are  now  established  for  the 
education  of  their  sons,  have  in  a  great  measure  removed  the 
former  reproach.  We  met  at  Troitza  one  monk  of  very  superior 
manners,  with  the  appearance  and  deportment  of  a  person  of 
genius,  who  spoke  good  French,  and  said  he  had  travelled. 
Plato  himself,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  higher  orders,  are  also 
well  bred,  and  well-educated  men ;  they  are,  however,  as  mcmks, 
•hut  up  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  convents.  We  have 
also  found  the  secular  clergy,  generally  speaking,  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Latin,  though  but  few  could  converse  in  it  fluentiy. 
They  fill  very  nearly  the  same  rank  in  society  that  is  held  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  and,  like  them,  have  much  in- 
fluence among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with  whom  they 
entirely  associate.  In  the  remoter  provinces  they  seem  more 
respected,  and  fill  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  in  Petersburgfa 
and  Moscow.  At  Sebastopol  we  met  the  priest,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  (neither  of  them  very  unlike  what  a  country  clergy- 
man's wife  and  daughter  might  be  in  any  country)  at  a  tea 
party  of  captain  Messer's,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  persons 
in  the  place ;  and  in  Kamstchatka  we  find,  in  Cook's  voyages, 
the  priest  of  Paratenska  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
colony.  In  the  more  elevated  societies  of  the  capital,  they  never 
enter  the  house,  unless  they  are  professionally  wanted;  in  which 
case  people  send  for  them  as  they  would  for  any  mechanic.  In 
the  more  religious  houses  they  come  regularly  to  say  matting 
which  ought  to  be  said  at  four  in  the  morning,  but  which  gene- 
rally takes  place  over-night,  the  priest  coming  about  eight  or 
nine  in  the  evening,  to  repeat  the  prayers  for  the  next  day. 
The  garments  of  a  secular  priest  resemble  those  of  a  monk,  but 
are  of  any  colour  he  pleases ;  and  instead  of  the  high  felt  cap, 
he  wears  the  usual  hat,  or  fur  bonnet  All  ecclesiastics  wear 
their  beard  and  hair  long,  and  sometimes  curled  and  frizzled 
rer)7  absurdly. 
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**  King's  ^  Rites  of  the  Ore^  Church'  is  a  work,  acoordbgto 
Plato,  not  to  be  depended  on ;  he  had  exceHent  opporCumties  for 
infonnation,  but  iraa  obstinate  and  attached  to  his  own  system* 
Plato  said  *  he  wooU  not  use  ns  fidrly ;  he  would  not  belieye  us 
when  wd  gave  ui  account  of  our  own  &ith.'  ILixxg  had  hoped 
to  gain  the  empress  Catherine's  favour  by  his  woiic,  and  affected 
to  go  often  to  court  She  at  last  sent  him  word  that  'the  Greek 
Church  needed  not  the  apol(^y  of  a  stranger.' 

**  Oik  the  5th  of  February  we  hired  a  sanky  to  pay  Plato  a 
visit,  for  whom  we  had  a 
Kic(daitch  GaUitzin.  Th 
about  three  versts  ihro«gl 
aerved  many  tracks  of  wo 
yet  the  peasant  said  they  v 
there  were  none.  Befitai 
the  brink  of  a  steep  hill  li 
ia  a  hittidbig  saised  by  Pb 

clergy.  TU&  jiitndier  of  mmks  at  Bfiftnia  and  Troitaa,  for  bodi 
form  a  joint  eBtaUisbm^iKt^  is  about  sixty;  the  number  of  stu^ 
dents  above  thsek  hundlned^  lh€i  ineo»e  ^pproprtaled  toi  their 
support  b  How  reduced  iro«^  at  leaKt,  5001000  tuhltft  a  year  to 
10>000.  Plato  bameelf  hto  aft  annual  income  of  8000  rubles^ 
He  occupies  a  smAll  saile^Qf  rooms  whldh  fonns  one'  side  of  the 
quadrangle ;  k  eimmsts  of  a  little  stwdjri  a  uttiiie^-room^  and  a 
room  where  he  dkies,  which' also-  eerves  as  bis  bed*room,  his  bed 
being  fiaiCjed  la^lwd  a  ser0eti  in  the  corner.  Four  or  five  dirty 
feUows  like  c^dlegCN^scputs,  dressNlin^spreen  coats,  as  b^ing  for* 
nisbed  to  tlw  convent  by  gov^nulneiftt,  eomtiosed  his  sole  esta- 
blisbmeiit.  A  vetyiieatCbaipeliotaif  die  terMnation  to  his  apart- 
ments. In  tW»  he  madQ  us  remlftrk  that  no*  sculpture  or  relief 
WBB  allowed,  except  on  one  pieoe  of  (flate,  in  wUeh  he  said  he 
had  complied  with  the.preju^ees  of  the  Bussians,.  who  had,  in 
Ai»  respect,  departed  ^fm  the  )rules  of  tfio  Gre€li:  Church.  On 
the  mass^book,  whi<;h  was  open»  was  laid  the  tetlier  of  orders  of 
the  priest  who  generally  officiated. 

*^  In  the  same  book  ^as  a  bit  of  what  seemed  to  be  asbestos, 
winch  appetred  to  be  a  relic ;  the  archbishop  evidently  did  not 
wi^h  us  to  see  or  toiiieh  it^  and  changed  the  subject  hastily. 
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The  Chapel  of  the  convent,  a  whimeical  brick  buildaig,  whicby 
without,  looks  like  a  red  band^box,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  is  built  according  to  a  plan  given  by  the  arch- 
bishop himseUl  Within  it  is  of  a  very  singular  oonitmctkm  ; 
die  west  end,  which  is  semicircular,  is  adorned  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  tf  rock,  which  is  ascended  by  narrow  wincHng  stam 
with  a  rustic  rail,  and  pmnted  shrubs  and  rocks^  about  half  the 
height  of  the  Chapel ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  small  tabernacle 
containing  the  Ahar,  with  suflScient  space  for  the  Greek  cere- 
monies. Within  this  tabernacle  and  on  the  AHar,  the  archbishop 
diowed  us  a  little  cabinet  ornamented  with  some  Scripture  his- 
tories in  enamel,  which  formeriy  bdonged  to  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, and  was  presented  to  Plato  by  the  present  king  of  France. 
The  common  people  of  Russia,  he  told  us,  getiendly  thought  that 
Buonaparte  had  sent  it  to  him.  The  space  beneath  the  rock  is 
occupied  by  a  small  Chapel,  fiimiAed  with  «  stove  for  winter 
devotk)n ;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  a  little  narrow  cell  contain- 
ing two  coffins,  one  of  which  is  empty  and  destined  for  the  pre- 
sent archbishop  ;  the  other  conitains  the  bones  of  the  founder  of 
the  monastery,  who  is  regarded  as  a  saint  The  oak  coffin  was 
almost  bit- to  pieces  by  di£fereiit  persoi^  afflicted  widi  the  tooth- 
ache, for  which  a  rub  on  this  boaird  is  considered  a  specific. 
Plato  laughed  as  he  told  us  this,  but  said,  *  As  tbey  Aoitdebm 
cctur^  I  would  not  undeceive  them.'  ^  This  prelate  has  been  long 
very  famous  in  Russia  as  a  man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been 
questioned,  but  from  his  convenntion  we  drew  a  very  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  him.  Some  of  his  expresmons  would  have  rather 
surprised  a  very  strict  religionist,  but  the  frankness  and  openness 
-of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments  pleased  us 
highly.  His  frankness  on  subjects  of  politics  was  remarkable. 
The  clergy  throughout  Russia,  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  their 
government ;  they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  than 
most  other  classes  of  men,  and  are  strongly  interested  in  then* 
sufferings  and  oppressions,  to  many  of  which  they  themselves 
are  likewise  exposed.  They  marry  very  much  among  the  daugh- 
ters and  sisters  of  their  own  order,  and  form  almost  a  caste.  I 
think  Buonaparte  is  rather  popular  among  them.  Plato  seemed 
to  contemplate  his  success  as  an  inevibMe  and  not  very  alarm- 
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mg  prospect.  He  refused  to  dr&w  ap  a  fonn  of  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  Russian  arms :  ^  I^'  said  he,  *they  be  really 
penitent  and  contrite,  let  them  shut  up  theur  public  places  of 
amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  will  then  celebrate  public  pray- 
ers.' His  expressions  of  dislike  to  the  nobles  and  wealthy 
cbsseswere  strong  and  singular,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
he  described  the  power  of  an  emperor  of  Russia,  the  dangers 
which  surround  him,  and  the  improbability  of  any  rapid  improve* 
ment  ^  It  would  be  much  better,'  said  he,  *  had  we  a  constitu* 
ticm  like  that  of  England.'  Yet  I  suspect  he  does  not  vnsh  par- 
ticularly well  to  us  in  our  war  with  France.  He  is  a  man  of 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  with  a  good  open  countenance  and  re- 
markably fine  teeth ;  his  hair  and  beard  aw  very  wlute  and 
tluek ;  his  eyes  light  blue  and  very  sparkling  and  lively ;  his 
manners  simple,  frank,  and  friendly ;  and  his  conversation  that 
of  a  man  of  much  general  and  classical  reading.  The  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting  was  decorated  with  several  bad  pctures, 
and  little  religious  ornaments  and  rarities,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  apparently,  presents  from  people  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  proved  Ins  good  nature,  with  a  little  mixture  of  an  old 
man's  vanity.  Of  his  history  we  learned  but  little.  He  had 
been  once  in  great  favour  with  Catherine,  whose  confessor  he 
yvas,  but  had  afterwards  been  sent  away  fit)m  court  where  he 
was  religious  instructer  to  the  grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Con- 
stantine.  His  brother  was,  with  many  other  young  men  intend- 
ed for  orders,  sent  over  to  England  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  an  experiment  which  has  not,  apparently,  answered ;  he 
is  only  a  secular  priest,  so  that  he  has  had  noopportunity  of  risii^. 
We  beard  great  praises  of  Plato's  homilies,  which  the  empress 
caused  to  be  read  on  particular  occasions  in  all  Churches.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  introduced  a  habit  of  preaching  into 
the  Russ  Churches,  though  even  now  they  do  not  preach  regu- 
larly except  in  Cathedral  Churches ;  the  sermons  are  always 
read.  Plato's  catechism  for  the  grand  dukes  is  famous  for  its 
liberality,  but  his  celebrated  coronation  sermon  is  but  a  poor 
composition ;  the  text  is  very  curious,  being  "  And  the  Almighty 
permitted  us  to  see  our  emperor  crowned."  1  certainly  do  not 
know  from  >irhat  chapter  it  is  taken.     He  has  lately  published  a 
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Chorch  history  wluch  is  smd  to  be  only  calculated  for  the  Rus* 
siaBS.* 

<^  About  the  period  of  the  French  refolution,  Plato  waa  inatm. 
mental,  we  were  told,  in  forming  at  Moscow  a  society  called  the 
Christian  free-masons,  cm  a  yery  wide  and  extended  plan,  by 
which  all  sects  of  Christians  were  aUowed  to  become  members. 
Their  meetings  were  secret;  large  sabscriptions  were  raised, 
and  yast  quantities  of  books  purdiased  for  what  was  called  the 
use  of  the  society ;  their  numbers  were  very  great  We  did  not 
learn  much  about  dus  association,  but  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  this  and  the  WeisluNiphian 
scheme  m  Bavaria.  I  am,  however,  mclined  to  judge  &roara- 
bly  of  Plato's  intentions.  The  times  and  circumstances  render- 
ed all  auch  boifies  so  obnoxious  thai  no4)ne  can  wonder  that  this 
was  soon  supiH*essed  by  the  government  It  perhaps  oHitributed 
to  Plato's  disgrace. 

**  On  leaving  Plato  we  found,  at  the  first  post-home,  the  use 
of  a  circular  letter  given  us  by  the  governor  of  Moscow,  in 
keepii^  the  postiSlioDS  in  order,  lie  country  throiq^h  whidi  we 
travelled  was  remarkable  for  Ae  number  of  large  Churdies  and 
convents. 

**  Feb.  6th. — ^Towards  ev^iing  we  arrived  at  Roatof^  a  consi- 
derable and  well-built  town,  wi&  a  Cathedral  and  some  fine  mo- 
nasteries ;  there  are  several  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  one 
eating-house,  but  no  place  where  a  bed  can  be  conveniently  got 
We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Madame  Vassilelukof,  and 
went  to  call  on  her ;  she  is  a  woman  whose  history  is  singular; 
daughter  of  prince  Razamofdcy,  die  lasthetman  of  the  Cossaks, 
she  was  married  very  youi^,  against  her  consent,  to  general 
Vassilchikof ;  the  marriage  was,  of  course,  an  unhappy  one.  * 
♦*♦♦♦♦  She  had  several 

children,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Count  Kotchubey,  the  pre- 
sent minister  for  the  intetior.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
she  left  her  family,  retired  from  the  world,  and  professed  hersdf 
a  nun.    She  now  lives  as  a  novice  in  a  convent  at  Rosto^  as  by 


*  This  work  has  siDoe  heen  translated  into  English  from  tht  Slavonian,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Pinkerton,  and  printed  at  Edinbarfh,  anno  1814.-^Ed. 
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die  Roamn  law  die  cannot  take  tbe  tows  before  fifty.  Her 
husband  has  often  begged  her  to  return  to  him,  but  she  refuses ; 
her  conduct  is  by  sm&e  attributed  to  madness,  by  others  to  pe- 
nitence. We  found  her  at  tea  with  her  fother  confesscM*,  and 
the  archimaDdrite  of  the  netghbouring  convent  of  St  Dmitri, 
(Demetrius,)  a  fine  buDdiag,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  She« 
lemetof  fomily.  The  drees  of  a  nun  <fi£fers  little  from  that  of  a 
■losik ;  their  rule  is  not  very  irtrict,  and  they  are  allowed  to  ve* 
ceive  and  pay  visifcB. 

"  JRc6.  7tfc. — ^Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Yaroslav,  and  with 
much  difi&cuky  procured  a  lodgmg  in  a  wretched  carrier's  inn, 
where  we  slept  on  the  ground  amid  every  species  of  misery  and 
annoyance.  In  the  morning  we  found  an  ordinary  where  we 
got  som^  tea,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  hiring  a  miserable 
lodging  at  two  rubles  a  night  Yaroslav  is  a  laigt  and  ancient 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Russian  history ;  the  coins 
of  Taroslav,  its  founder,  the  grandaoin  of  Ruric,  having  on  one 
side,  his  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horseman  with  the  motto 
•  «rf«f  FfAifyMf,  we  saw  in  Count  Pouschkin's  collectioo  at 
Moscow.  They  are  very  scarce,  and  evidently  of  Oredan  work- 
manship, Rusnabdng  at&at  time  too  barbarous  for  such  a  {hxk* 
doctioB.  Tavodav  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der  Baty  Khan ;  its  suzerains  were  firequently  independent  of 
the  Yelild  Knoes,  wboet  authority  was  very  imperfectly  recog- 
nixed  t31  the  time  of  Ivan  the  First  The  town  still  preserves 
die  marks  of  ancient  grandeur  in  the  remaining  ruins  of  its  hig^ 
.  walls  with  many  brick  towers,  and  several  very  ancient  Churches. 
It  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  to  whcnn  I- was  introduced, 
and  may  contain  dxMit  20,000  mhabitants  ;  the  space  of  ground 
it  occupies  is  very  disproportionate  to  its  real  <Umensbns,  being 
built  with  immensdy  wide  streets  and  many  vacant  spaces. 
There  are  two  very  large  squares,  one  of  which,  the  market-place, 
is  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  vras  when  we  saw  it,  filled  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  People,  as  a  Rusuan  maricet-pkce  generally  is, 
even  in  the  least  populous  parts  of  the  country ;  in  the  other  are 
some  handsome  government  buildings,  which  were  begun  by 
Paul,  but  never  completed  on  account  of  the  expense.  Tl^ 
town  stands  on  the  point  where  the  river  Kotroso  iiUIs  into  the 
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Volga,  which,  notwithstanding  its  vast  distanbe  from  the  sea,  is 
here  a  magnificent  river,  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Chelsea. 
There  are  some  very  considerable  mannfBMstories  in  it,  one  of 
silk,  and  two  large  ones  of  linen,  particularly  of  Russia  duck* 
and  table  cloths.  The  principal  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Jaco- 
fleff,  consists  of  a  large  square  of  low  white  buildings,  adorned 
with  walks  bordered  with  rows  of  willows.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  Church  in  the  Dutch  style,  which  the  coouncHi 
people  object  to,  as  not  being  conformed  to  the  ancient  models 
of  the  country. 

^*  Mr.  Jacofleff  carries  on  a  very  great  commerce  with  Eng- 
land ;  in  this  and  his  adjoining  paper  fabric,  he  employs  three 
thousand  hands,  but  we  could  not  learn  to  whom  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  in  the  town  belonged.  They  appeared  healdiy 
and  clean.  The  flax  b  purchased  ready  spun  of  the  peasants ; 
from  their  spindles  it  is  wound  on  reels,  to  form  the  warp.  If 
the  stuff  is  to  be  striped  lengthways,  the  skems,  which  are  to  be 
dyed,  are  taken  to  the  dye-house,  and  brought  bade  to  the 
weaving-rooms  when  ready :  if  the  stuff  is  to  be  clouded,  as 
some  sailors'  trousers  are,  these  skeins  are  partially  dyed  at 
fixed  intervals :  in  checked  stuft  the  woof  b  dyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  warp.  The  red  colour  b  derived  from  a  grass 
very  common  in  the  /country,  called  serpooka ;  the  other  dyes  are 
chiefly  West  Indian.  The  patterns  for  damask  table-doths  are 
divided  into  squares,  and  each  square  into  a  hundred  sub-divi- 
sions ;  the  warp  b  then  put  in  a  vertical  position,  and  its  threads 
are  divided  into  tens.  A  boy  passes  a  white  thread  under  those 
threads  which  are  dark  in  the  pattern,  according  to  the  direction 
of  a  man  who  counts  the  light  and  dark  squares,  repeating  them 
aloud  with  wonderful  quickness  and  precision.  Thb  operation 
b  much  simplified  by  all  the  sub-divbions  being  decimab.  When 
the  warp  b  placed  in  the  loom,  a  boy  takes  up,  in  regular  order, 
the  ends  of  each  thread  which  has  been  so  passed,  and  lifts  them 
up  at  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle.  The  greatest  width  of  their 
figured-cloths  is  six  arsheenSt  about  fourteen  feet ;  these  require 
two  weavers,  one  of  whom  sits  at  each  end  of  the  loom ;  and  in 


A  oorraption  of  the  German  word  Tuek,  cloth. — Ed. 
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this  ease  there  are  two  boys  to  lift  up  the  threads  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioBed ;  the  price  of  a  damasit  table-doth,  fi?e  feet 
long  and  six  vride,  is  eleren  rubles ;  the  prodace  of  the  fabric  is 
averaged  at  500,000  mbles ;  it  is  carried  to  Pet^rsburgh  for  sale 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 

^  The  mangle  m  this  manufactory  was  carried  by  a  horse- 
wheel,  in  which  the  home  remained  stationary,  and  the  wood 
work  was  turned  romid  by  the  pressure  of  his  feet ;  the  weight 
dius  put  in  motion  amounts  to  1360  pood,  above  twenty-one 
tons.  In  the  SmoUberg  fiBJ)ric  belongmg  to  M.  Uglichimvi,  seven 
hundred  hands  are  employed  ;  they  are  most  of  them  peasants 
attached  to  the  fabric^  aad  not  allohv^  to  be  separated  from  it 
Mems  are  sold  in  pieces  of  fifty  orsheens  long  and  one  and  a  half 
vide.;  tavenducks  only,  differ  in  being  coarser;  these. last  are 
msei  for  the  top-sails  of  Aips  and  for  tents.  Crash  is  made  of 
the  refuse  flax,  and  used  as  outside  covers  to  their  bales.  Cali- 
mancoes  are  made  here  of  Aa  ;.  they  differ  from  flems  in  weav.- 
iaagf  in  that  there  are  £ve  pedals'to^e  Imaa  instead  of  two ;  so 
^tthe  thread  of  the  wdof  does  not  go  above  and  below  the 
threads  of  the  warp  al^emately,  but  a  fifUi**part  of  the  wodf 
thmads  are  lifted  up  at'a^tune^  instead- of  one  half  as  in  the  com- 
mon weaving.  ..  .  <: 

^  The  fidk  fabne  \i  n^  rttj  considerable ;  there  is  but  little 
machinery,  and  no  spun. silk ;  the  owner  told  Thornton  that  the 
Russian  peasants  #ere  too  dirty  for  this-woik ;  but  the  people 
^  Yaroslav  boabt  nmch  of  the  superior  b«iuty  ahd  stature  of 
their  peasantry. 

<^  While  at  Yaroslav  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  ordi^ 
nirtbn  of  a  priest.  The  candidate  was  introduced  between  two 
priests  to  the  royid  gate  before  the  Altar,  where  he  was  met  hf  the 
bishop.  After  much  praying  and'  singmg,  a  winte  cloth  was 
thrown  over  his  head  and  face,  which  was  agitated  up  and  down 
to  imitate  the  fluttering  of  a  do^e.  He  was  then  led  several 
times  round  the  Altar  in  procession,  the  choir  singing  «{<•(,  it{<K, 
several  times  repeated ;  he  was  then  clothed  in  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, the  bishop  and  priests  laid  thdr  hands  on  his  head,  aad 
then  embraced  him  by  turns  as  a  new  brother.  The  archbishop 
afterwards  admmistered  the  ccMnmunioii,  of  which  many  of  the 
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congre^tion  partook.  When  this  ceremony  was  oonckriedy  t 
great  naraber  of  persons  flocked  to  kiss  bis  hands,  and  the  whsAt 
serrice  conchided  with  a  sermon,  in  Ae  middle  of  which  the 
preacher  broke  o^  and  went  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  Ae 
archbishop,  who  sat  in  a  chair  before  the  steps  of  the  Altar. 
The  aicMishop  was  a  gentlemanlike  man,  but  looked  tery 
sickly.  We  afterwards  called  on  him,  and  fonnd  hkt  much 
better  lodged  than  Plato ;  he  convetsed  aifBry  tolerable  Fcendi 
and  Latin.  He  and  all  the  inbabitaafes  of  YarosIaThave  an  idea 
Ihat  *  the  great'  Mr.  Pitt  paid  them  a  visit  about  twenty  years 
wee*  The  archbishop  maintained  that  hchad  hknsdf  done  die 
honours  of  the  place  to  him.  In  such  rteote  dountries  shaikrnis* 
takes,  or  perhaps  wiifiil  impostures  are  not  unoommofls.  Tbe 
prinee  and  princess  Bfichad  (3allitab,  <totd  us  they  had  bail  an 
Irish  peer  as  tutor  to  tiieirchiMren; )»  name  th^  had  foq^oMs^ 
but  said  he  was  a  vety  clever  feUow.  To  thi^  princ»,  tf^  govern 
nor  of  Yareslar,  as  well  as  to  hi#  fiunily,  wft  are  undertaniDh  ob» 
ligation  ftr  their kindaess  and  hospitality ;  he  »  a  yevyplecmg 
nutn,  and  his  wife  remarkably  amiaUe.  I£  the  h^mb  dfeyift*- 
halnted  was  a  specimen  of  mostcottntryhoaaea,  Atsyaratede^d 
jvary  miserable;  it  was  toloably  laif^,  bat  ooM»^  ruinoaB,  and 
unfurnished ;  yet  we  have  passed  in  it  many  pleasant  mosumts. 
^*  There  is  a  moderately  good  ametyof  inoUtoe  ia  atft  near 
Yarosla?.  We  wettt  to  two  or tiiree  balis, ;one. of  th^m  mask«4 
at  which  were  prfesent  about  three  hundred  petscms  |  mtfay  of 
diem  were/howcTerj  bonrgecns^  who,  though  tiiey  are  admtted 
to  the  balls,  are  not  allowed  to  dance.  These.  aasemUiea  are 
held  in  a  krge  room  beloBguig  to  the  brpbiln  school,  a  iptendid 
public  charity,  maintaiaed  by  the  V^sfanlftry  contrfbuticiiisof  tbe 
towal  and  profince.  .  GoremHient  g^eft  notfabg  for  Its  support 
Some  of  the  cbBdren  who  are- educated  in  it  buloag  to  the  poor 
geailomen  of  the  province,  and  .are  lodged  aepiMtely.  They 
all  wear  a  uniform  of  green,  and  both  girls  and  boys  are  rerj 
wdl  clothed,  led,  and  taught  The  rites  of  the  Qreek  Church 
are  regulariy  performed  m  a  small  Chapel,  moraing  and  even- 
ings aad  the  cdnldren  read  by  turns  a  chapter  in  tbe  Slavonic 
Bible;  they  sing  very  pleasingly.  There  is.a  laige  aoadei«ky  ia 
die  town,  with  Gemanpfofossors,  who  are  libendly  pMd ;  <m 
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of  them  receives  more  than  the  governor  of  a  province,  who^ 
however,  has  only  5001,  a  year. 

"  In  the  provmce  of  Yaroslav  there  are  some  considerable 
oak-woods,  and  we  found  government  agents  in  the  town  em- 
ployed to  buy  timber  and  other  naval  stoies.  One  of  these,  a 
Captain  ***  was  then  under  a  cloud,  having  been  accused  of 
embezzlement.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  spoke  English 
well.  He  was  a  very  robust  man,  who  never  wore  gloves  or 
any  thing  but  cotton  stockings  in  the  severest  weather,  and  ne-" 
ver  tasted  any  thing  stronger  than  small  beer. 

"  I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  while  we  were  here 
we  witnessed  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  Volga.  Mr.  Yaroslav,  the 
gentleman  who  gave  the  party,  showed  us  four  wolves  which  he 
had  caught  some  days  before,  and  kept  in  a  stable  to  be  turned 
out  as  they  were  wanted ;  they  were  all  lying  in  a  heap  toge- 
ther, and  showed  great  signs  of  fear  and  wildness  on  our  ap- 
proach. There  were  also  several  foxes  kept  in  the  same  way* 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  hunt  the  largest  of  the  wolves  was  pro- 
duced, his  mouth  confined  by  a  cord  with  a  running  noose ; 
they  put  him  mto  a  sort  of  box  on  wheels  containing  one  large 
and  two  smaller  chambers ;  the  former  was  occupied  by  the 
wolf ;  one  of  the  latter  held  a  fox  and  the  other  two  hares^ 
The  box  was  then  drawn  by  a  horse  down  to  the  river  which 
was  already  covered  with  spectators.  There  is  on  this  river,  as 
at  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  a  space  railed  off  on  the  ice  for 
sledge-^racing,  an  amusement  of  which  the  Russians  are  very 
fond,  though  they  never  make  bets.  The  hares  were  first  let 
out  one  after  the  other,  and  pursued  by  four  great  Biberian 
greyhounds,  who,  however,  ran  very  ill.  The  wolf  was  then 
produced  and  unmuzzled  ;  two  stout  fellows  took  him,  one  by 
the  ears  the  other  by  the  flanks,  and  carried  him  to  some  yards 
distance  where  they  set  him  down  on  the  ice.  He  looked  round 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could*  The 
snow,  however,  was  deep,  and  the  dogs,  though  they  were 
also  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it,  were  too  near,  and  soon  canfe 
up  with  him,  while  two  chasseurs  on  horseback  rode  round  and 
headed  him,  very  imfakly  flogging  him  with  their  heavy  Cossak 
whips.     He  now  turned  round  on  the  dogs,  bit  one  severely^ 
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and  put  the  rest  oa  their  guard ;  they  no  longer  came  so  near 
him,  but  contented  themselves  with  baying  round  him.  One  of 
the  huntsmen  dismounted  and  began  flogging  him  ;  on  which 
he  turned  round  sharp,  made  a  snap  at  his  hand  and  again  set 
off  running,  in  which  by  his  superior  strength  he  would  soon 
have  tired  the  dogs,  had  not  the  chasseurs  checked  him ;  again, 
however,  he  put  his  enemies  to  the  rout,  and  would  h^ve  escaped 
but  for  the  chasseurs  who  continued  the  chase,  though  the  d(^ 
were  quite  knocked  up  and  cowed.  When  the  speed  of  thc^ 
horses  and  the  heavy  blows  of  the  whip  had  tired  and  half-blind* 
ed  him>  the  running  noose  was  again  slipped  over  his  jaws,  and 
he  was  lifted  into  a  sanky  and  carried  home  for  another  day's 
torment  The  Siberian  greyhound  is  a  very  beautiful  creature 
with  silky  hair  and  a  fan  tail ;  they  are  not  so  swift  as  our  grey-* 
hound%  but  are  said  to  be  more  hardy. 

^'  The  population  of  the  government  of  Taroslav  is  950,000; 
in  Paul's  reign  many  English  were  sent  there,  as  none  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  coast.  Prince  Alexander  Oboknsky, 
who  served  in  the  detachment  which  was  charged  with  this  duty, 
9aid  they  were  reduced  to  great  misery  ;  many  were  plundered 
by  the  soldiers ;  and  being  unable  to  speak  either  Russian  or 
French,  had  ux)  means  of  making  their  complaints  known  to  the 
officers,  or  of  expressing  their  wants.  Those  who  were  sent 
to  the  town  of  Yaroslav,  received,  we  were  told,  much  kindness 
from  Captain  Tchirnavin. 

^^  From  Yaroslav  to  Kostroma  is  a  distance  of  axty  versts  ; 
the  country  is  fertile,  with  many  small  lime  woods  and  some 
oaks.  Kostroma  is  a  much  smaller  town  than  Yaroslav,  and 
contains  only  8,000  inhabitants ;  it  b  ancient  and  celebrated  hi 
history.  The  first  czar  of  the  house  of  Romanof  was  taken  a 
ehild  from  the  monastery  in  this  town,  where  his  father  Feodor 
had  concealed  him  and  his  mother  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Poles.  Feodor  Romanof,  though  connected  with  the  blood 
royal,  had  turned  monk,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  embrace  a 
religious  life.  During  the  troubles  of  Russia  his  wife  and  hit 
ioL&int  son  Michael  lay  hid  in  the  remote  convent  of  Kostroma. 
He  had  become  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  was  entreated  by  the 
nobles  to  assun^e  tj^e  crown,  whicb^  on  his  refusal,  they  bestow- 
ed on  his  son.     The  chair  in  which  the  wife  of  Feodor  and  her 
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son  Michael  sat  when  the  boyars  came  to  make  the  offer,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  great  Church  of  Kostroma.  Boris  Godunof, 
who  neglected  nothing,  had  cultivated  the  regards  of  this  motias- 
tic  society,  attd  we  were  shown  several  costly  presents  which  he 
had  made  it.  The  proto-pope  Jacob,  from  whom  we  received 
this  information,  speaks  good  Latin,  and  is  a  sensible,  well-in- 
formed man.  Kostroma  is  an  episcopal  see  ;  we  did  not  see  th<e 
bishop,  but  we  heard  a  favourable  account  of  his  talents  and 
character  ;  his  convent,  as  well  ts  the  Church  where  Michael 
received  the  boyars^  is  separated  from  the  town  by  some  mea- 
dows, and  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Volga.  The  town 
itself  stands  on  a  high  promontory,  with  the  Volga,  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  flowing  at  its  foot ;  the  opposite  side  is  high  and 
woody.  The  government-house  stands  on  the  highest  point, 
and  not  far  from  it  are  two  large  Churches  and  an  extensive 
square,  surrounded  with  piazzas  and  shops,  of  which,  however, 
only  one  side  is  yet  finished ;  at  one  end  of  the  square  »  a  well 
built  unifonn  street,  entirely  raised  by  Mr.  Turigin,  who  receiv- 
ed tts  into  his  house. 

"  The  prison  is  a  small  and  wretched  hovel,  fall  of  fagitlve 
slaves,  mostly  in  heavy  irons  ;  some  of  them  were  employed  by 
government,  but  the  rest  were  idle.  Of  these  wretches  there 
were  no  fewer  than  three  hundred,  very  dirty  and  much  crowd- 
ed, though  their  food  was  clean  and  wholesome ;  the  heavy 
chains  were  rendered  necessary  from  the  house  being  built  only 
of  wood  and  very  ill  guarded. 

"  From  the  prison  we  went  to  the  orphan-house  ;  such  hos- 
pitals are  established  in  every  great  town  in  Russia,  and  are  ge- 
nerally well  kept  up  ;  this  was  a  small,  but  tolerably  clean  cot- 
tage, contaimng  seventy-three  children.  Vaccination  had  not 
yet  been  tried.  Almost  adjoining  is  a  sort  of  work-house, 
where,  though  the  rooms  were  clean,  different  kinds  of  vice  and 
misery  were  stowed  together  with  very  little  distinction.  In  one 
room  were  four  madmen,  who  were,  however,  apparently  harm- 
less, but  very  ill  clad,  and  shivering  with  cold.  In  another  part 
of  the  town  is  a  small  but  neat  hospital,  which  was  then  merely 
occuined  by  two  or  three  women;  and  also  an  alms-house, 
where  about  twenty  old  soldiers,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  old 
women,  tiie  widows  of  soldiers,  are  maintained.     The  allow- 
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ance  to  each  indiTidual  i8»  I  think,  not  more  than  five  rubles  a 
year  firom  government ;  but  private  charity  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency. The  old  men,  with  long  snow-white  beards,  half  blind, 
and  with  every  mark  of  age  and  infirmity,  were  a  very  moving 
sight  These  institutions  appear  trifling ;  but  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  they  are  supported,  almost  entirely,  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  a  small  and  not  a  wealthy  town.  Separated 
fix>m  the  town  by  a  picturesque  valley,  is  a  suburb  mhabited  by 
about  a  hundred  Tartar  families,  with  a  small  neat  mosque,  part 
of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Casan.  A  little  ftir- 
ther,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nislm6  Novogorod,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  Tartar  and  Mahomedan. 

"  The  manufactures  of  Kostroma  resemble  those  of  Yaros- 
lav,  but  are  not  so  considerable  ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Mr. 
Turigiii,  to  whose  hospitality  we  were  greatly  obliged ;  we  also 
received  much  kindness  from  the,  governor,  Mr.  Kotchelof 
The  inns  in  the  town  are  ten  times  worse  than  even  those  at 
Taroslav,  and  the  society  is  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  latter 
place.  There  is  an  academy  similar  to  that  at  Yaroslav,  where 
Thornton  heard  about  thirty  boys  examined,  who  really  did  cre- 
dit to  themselves  and  their  teachers. 

**  While  we  were  at  Kostroma  we  saw  a  religious  ceremony 
performed,  in  commemoration  of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.  The  only  remarkable  part  of  the  ser* 
vice  was,  that  a  saucer  of  rice,  mingled  with  wine,  was  set  on  a 
small  table  surrounded  with  candles,  each  of  the  officiating 
priests  standing  round  with  a  farthing  taper  in  his  hand. 

"  On  our  return  to  Moscow  we  slept  again  at  Yaroslav ;  in 
this  our  second  visit  nothing  particular  occurred,  except  that  we 
went  to  see  a  Russ  comedy  acted  by  Colonel  Valliachef,  the 
master  of  police,  and  several  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  a  private  theatre  at  the  house  of  Priiyce  Graiiitzin. 
The  subject  of  the  play  was  a  young  peasant  being  sent  as  a 
recruit.  Though  we  could  not  ourselves  understand  it,  we  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  audience  were  often  much  affected ; 
Colonel  Valliachef  acted  the  old  man  remarkably  well ;  he  is 
himself  an  author,  and  gave  Thornton  a  volume  of  poems  enti- 
tled ANPA.  Between  Yaroslav  and  Moscow  we  found  every 
towu  full  of  preparations  for  the  approaching  carnival 
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PreparaHons /(n*  journey — Change  of  weather — DeathofMr.  Pitt 
— Count  Mexie  Orlof-^Omamenta  of  the  Rwrian  ladiee — A-- 
menian  merchants — Lazarof^-Regret  at  leaving  Moscow — JRe- 
trospection — Extortions  of  postmasters — Snow-storm — Serpou- 
chof— 'Peasants^  houses — Tula — Arsenal — Manufactures^Ord 
— Koursk — Bielgorod — Charkof — Cossaks — University  of 
Charkof—Donetz  ferry —  Bakmuth — Steppes-^Ivanotna^Sus- 
lik — Sfogay  Tartars — Taganrog —  Trade — Fishery — His- 
tory  of  Taganrog— Quarantine — Society — Madame  Cashpa- 
rof— ^Scotch  missionaries — Eve  of  Palm  Sunday.     1806. 

''  To  Mrs.  Heber, 

MoKoWy  March  3,  1800. 

^^  Mt  Dear  Mother, 

*^  Thornton  bas  just  received  a  letter  fromiiis  father,  the  re- 
sult of  a  conversation  with  my  brother ;  this  gives  us  a  carte 
blanche  with  regard  to  our  future  progress  ;  this  will,  however, 
continue  as  I  stated  it  in  my  last  letter  to  my  brother  from  hence. 
To  give  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Greece  under  the  present  view 
of  things,  is,  I  believe,  most  advisable  ;  and  the  sacrifice  will  be 
made  up  by  our  speedier  return  home,  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  Austria.     Other  ac- 
counts which  we  have  received  entirely  confirm  Stuart's  advice, 
of  the  accuracy  of  which,  indeed,  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained.     Should,  howQver,  any  change  of  circumstances 
take  place,  we  shall  have  certain  and  immediate  information  at 
Odessa,  which  we  mean  to  take  in  our  way,  and  where  we  shall 
probably  pass  some  days ;  from  thence  we  may  bend  our  course 
either  towards  Prusoan  or  Austrian  Poland.     Thornton  is  now 
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busily  employed  in  hunting  out  a  convenient  travelling-carriage ; 
and  we  hope  to  quit  this  city  on  Monday  next.  Our  stay  here 
has  been  much  longer  than  we  either  expected  or  desired ;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  our  friends ; 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  found  a  fitter  residence  for  a 
Russian  winter. 

"  Prom  the  round  of  visits  and  balls  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last,  the  beginning  of  Lent  has  given  us  some  respite ;  and  we 
have  been  employing  this  leisure  in  it  close  application  to  €rer- 
man,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  a  rilu  qua  non  to  our  schemes. 
The  weather  is  already  beginning  to  change  ;  and  farther  south 
every  thing,  we  s^e  told,  is  green  and  flowery,  which  not  a  lit- 
tle increases  our  eagerness  to  be  gone.  On  Monday,  then, 
*  twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Moscovites,'  (though  their  climate  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  found  frozen  about  them,  and  that 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  very  tolerable.)  Our  first  push 
is  for  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of  the  Cossaks,  where  we  hope  to 
arrive  in  a  fortnight ;  we  shall  then  run  through  ihe  Crimea  to 
Odessa,  and  by  Kamirici  and  Lemberg,  to  Vienna,  where  we 
shall  arrive  by  the  first  of  June.  The  detour  of  the  Crimea  we 
are  induced  to  take  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  Greece  and  Italy ; 
and  in  this  country  travelling  is  so  rapid  that  a  small  increase  of 
distance  would  not  induce  or  even  justify  us  in  relinquishing  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  countries  in  the  world,  and 
where  we  need  apprehend  neither  plague,  nor  French,  nor  ban- 
ditti. There  is  likewise  this  advantage  in  our  getting  to  Vienna 
a  month  later,  that  we  allow  full  time  for  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries to  get  tranquillized,  and  shall  be,  at  Odessa,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible situation  for  getting  advice  and  intelligence.  Compare 
this  with  our  immediate  return  through  the  sands  of  Poland  and 
Brandenburgh,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  wonder  at  our  choice, 
especially  as  we  shall  be  in  England,  at  the  latest,  by  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  October,  having  completed  the  tour  of  the  northern 
and  midland  parts  of  Europe.  By  your  last  letter  I  fear  tiiat 
some  of  my  own  have  miscarried,  a  circumstance  which  often 
happens  in  the  posts  of  this  country.  Direct  to  me  at  Vienna 
'  as  at  Stockholm,  poste  restante^  and  put  no  politics  in  the  letter. 
"  Poor  Pitt !     We  have  just  received  the  news  of  his  death. 
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which  ha3  cauaedgreat  sorrow  to  the  English  and  the  friends  of 
England,  who  are  here  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  old 
nunisters  of  Catherine,  the  Orlofs,  the  Ostermans,  &c.  At 
Count  Osterman'a  house  we  are  intimate,  and  dine  ther^  once 
or  twice  in  a  week ;  he  is  a  very  fine  interesting  old  man.  Count 
Alexis  Orlof  we  have  also  been  presented  to,  and  have  been  at 
his  ball ;  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  speak  French,  and  we 
are  too  weak  in  Italian  and  German  to  venture  on  conversation. " 
tkA  an  object  to  look  at  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
venerable  I  ever  saw  ;  immensely  tall,  but  a  good  deal  bent  by 
age,  with  a  striking  countenance,  and  k>ng  grey  hair  hanging 
about  his  face  and  shoulders.  His  daughter  a  pleasing  but  not 
beautiful  ^1  of  about  eighteen,  who  sings,  plays,  dances,  rides, 
hunts,  speaks  French,  English,  and  German,  all  to  perfection, 
is,  for  these  accomplishments,  as  well  as  for  the  additional  one 
of  b^iog  heiress  to  about  400,000  rubles  a  year,  the  ^  cynosure 
of  Russian  eyes.'  Her  father,  like  the  other  Russian  nobles^ 
keeps  a  most  immense  establishment,  having  a  family  of  abcmt 
five  hundred  persona^  and  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  horses. 
Indeed,  tb^  eastern  retinues  and  luxuries  which  one  meets  with 
here  are  ahoriost  beyond  belief.  There  are  few  Ebiglish  Coun-* 
teases  have  so  many  pearls  in  their  possession  as  I  have  seen  ia 
the  streets  in  the  cap  of  a  merchant's  wife.  At  a  ball  in  the 
ancient  costume  which  was  given  by  M.  Nelidenaky,  (secretary 
of  state  to  the  late  empress,  whose  family  we  have  found  the 
most  i^reeable  in  Moscow,)  the  ladies  all  wore  caps  entirely  of 
pearls,  and  the  blaze  of  diamonds  on  their  8ar(q)hans,  (the  an* 
dent  Russian  tunic,)  would  have  outstuMie,  1  think,  St  James's. 
The  pearl  bonnet  is  not  a  becoming  dress,  as  it  makes  its  wearer 
look  very  pale,  a  fault  which  some  ladies  had  been  evidently  en« 
deavouring  to  obviate.  In  general,  however,  this  b  not  a  very 
prevailing  practice  in  Moscow,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  its  ladies  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  those  of 
Petersburgh.  The  jewels  are  brought  here,  for  the  most  part, 
by  Armenian  merchants,  or  Tartars  from  Samarcand  and  Boc- 
chara,  who  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  the  carriers  of  the 
east  They  bring  into  Russia  shawls,  heron's  plumes,  attar  of 
roses,  jewels,  and  other  Indian  and  Cashmerian  productions. 
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which  bring  them  an  immense  profit.  Their  wanderings,  which 
extend  from  Poland  to  Ava  and  Mysore,  often  last  several  years, 
and  must  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  any  hardy  European 
who  might  venture  to  accompany  them.  Some  of  the  Arme- 
nians are  very  wealthy ;  one  of  them,  named  Lazarof,  gave  du- 
ring our  stay  in  Moscow,  a  magnificent  f6te,  to  which  we  pro- 
cured an  invitation,  and  met  almost  all  the  great  people  in  die 
place.  The  master  of  the  bouse  had  assumed  the  European 
dress,  but  his  servants  and  attendants  retained  their  own,  which 
is  very  graceful.  Next  to  the  Greorgians  they  are  the  hand- 
somest people  1  have  ever  seen. 

The  young  men  in  Moscow  are  not  generally  well-informed, 
though  all  speak  two  or  three  languages  with  fluency.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  ignorance  of  foreign  nations,  or  their  eagerness 
after  foreign  fashions.  Of  the  English  they  have  very  little  idea. 
I  was  once  asked  if  it  were  not  true  that  we  hanged  our  prison- 
ers of  war;  and  once  if  the  women  in  England  were  not 
slaves,  and  sold  with  a  baiter  about  their  necks.  There  are, 
however,  many  striking  exceptions,  and  we  have  met  with  se- 
veral persons  who  are  thoroughly  well-mannered  and  well-in- 
formed, and  who  would  be  considered  ornaments  in  any  society 
in  the  world.  The  dissipation  of  Russia  I  had  heard  much  of, 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  have  found  the  national  cha- 
racter more  amiable  and  innocent  than  it  had  been  represented 

'  to  me.  Cards  are  very  much  the  habit  of  the  place,  and  they 
game  very  high,  but  have  too  good  manners  to  ask  you  to  play 
twice ;  and  I  have  never  touched  a  card  except  to  draw  a  cari- 
cature upon  it;  The  younger  people,  in  fact,  )iere,  as  elsewhere, 
are  never  expected  to  play,  excepting  in  the  lower  circles,  where 

*we  have  had  no  connexion.  On  the  whole,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  prospects  before  me,  I  should  look  upon  what  I  am  leaving 
with  regret,  as  I  always  shall  with  esteem,  as  the  seat  of  much 
real  hospitality,  good  humour,  and  good  manners.  Every  thing, 
however,  increases  my  wish  to  be  in  England. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Reginald  Heber.^ 
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*^  Alas  for  Pitt ! — ^neiUier  balls  nor  belles  can  drive  him  out  of 
my  head." 

To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Charh^,  March  96,  180S< 

^M  am  now  writing  in  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  where  we 
are  enjoying  a  day's  rest,  in  a  comfortable  house,  after  a  tedious 
and  rather  fatiguing  journey  firom  Moscow.  We  temunated 
our  two  months'  residence  diere  on  the  ISth.  The  preceding 
Monday  had  been  originally  fixed  for  our  departure ;  but  a  se* 
vere  c61d,  which  threatened  at  first  something  more  serious, 
obliged  Thornton  to  take  a  day  or  two's  nursing.  We  set  out 
in  a  Polish  britchka,  an  excellent  travelling  carriage,  resemUing 
E  barouche,  but  of  very  simple  construction,  having  springs  only 
behind,  while  the  fore  part  plays  on  an  iron  pivot.  Its  simpli- 
city renders  it  easy  to  repair  in  case  of  accident,  and  its  length 
enables  one  to  lie  down  almost  as  comfortably  as  in  bed ;  no 
email  advantage  in  a  country  where  there  is  very  often  no  other 
bed  to  be  found.  Thornton's  servant  followed  in  a  kibitka ; 
both  were  on  sledges,  with  their  wheels  ready  to  be  put  on,  as 
we  hoped  soon  to  get  out  of  the  *  land  of  mist  and  snow.'  As 
we  mounted  the  range  of  woody  hills  which  look  down  on  Mos* 
cow,  with  its  white  walls,  and  its  fifteen  hundred  spires,  we  stop- 
ped our  horses,  and  took  a  last  and  affectionate  farewell.  It  is 
iodeed  here  only,  since  my  quitting  England,  that  I  have  felt  Uie 
tax  which  we  birds  of  passage  are  said  to  pay,  and  experienced 
the  reality  of  those  regrets  whidi  it  is  so  civil  to  counterfeit,  and 
so  uncommon  to  feeL  At  quitting  Petersbui^h  I  had  no  such 
sensation ;  those  few  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  cared  for  I 
have  a  good  chance  of  meeting  again  in  England.  But  in  leav- 
ing Moscow  the  case  is  widely  different ;  and  it  is  almost  a  pain- 
ful pleasure  to  run  over  in  my  memory  the  little  circle  of  friends 
I  have  relinquished  at  once  and  for  ever.  It  b  but  a  sorry  com- 
fort that  the  regrets  of  a  traveller  are  as  short-lived  as  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  that  a  little  change  of  scene,  and  a  little  nearer  pro- 
spect of  home,  will  make  me  forget  my  Moscoyite  friends,  as,  in 
a  short  time,  they  will  forget  me.     Bo,  however,  it  is :  and  till  I 
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can  persuade  Moscow  and  Birmingham  to  change  places,  I  fear 
we  can  find  no  remedy. 

"  Of  former  Englisli  travellers  Tweddell  seemed  to  have  made 
the  greatest  impression ;  an  impression  augmented,  no  doubt,  by 
his  melancholy  and  romantic  death.  The  society  in  Moscow, 
as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  is  by  no  means  literary,  though 
we  have  found  exceptions  to  the  general  character  in  Count 
Alexis  Moussin  Pouschkin,  the  only  Russian  antiquary  known  to 
exist ;  in  Prince  Dashkof,  the  pupil  of  Robertson  at  Edinburgh, 
and  some  few  others.  With  M.  Karamsin,  whose  travels  in  Eu- 
rope are  reviewed  in  the  *  Edinburgh,'*  we  lived  a  good  deal : 
he  has  married  a  remarkably  fine  woman,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Andrew  Wiasemsky,  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction, 
and  whose  hospitality  and  conversation  made  us  pretty  constant 
visiters  at  his  house,  though  we  seldom  agreed  in  politics,  and 
Thornton  used  to  have  discussions  with  him  of  an  hour  long.  M. 
Karamsin  is  historiographer  to  the  emperor,  and  is  now  employed 
on  a  history  of  Russia.  He  is  a  quiet  gentleman  like  man  of 
about  forty-five  or  fifty ;  and  told  me,  shaking  bis  head,  that  he 
was  very  young  when  he  wrote  his  travels.  I  afterwards  found 
that  a  rival  author,  for  M.  Karamsin  has  also  his  rivals,  has 
translated  into  Russ  the  Scottish  critique  on  his  travels,  and  cir- 
culated it  through  Moscow  with  great  solicitude.  Such  is  the 
wide-spread  celebrity  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  in  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  Princess  Dashkof,  the 
friend  and  fellow-conspirator  of  Catherine  the  Second.  We  of- 
ten visited  her,  and  found  her  conversation,  when  she  was  disen- 
gaged from  faro,  very  lively  and  interesting.  She,  of  course,  has 
lost  her  ancient  beauty,  but  still  retains  her  eccentricities  ;  her 
usual  dress  is  a  man's  great-coat  and  night-cap,  with  a  star.  We 
received  both  from  her  and  her  son  many  civilities ;  she  speaks 
admirable  English,  and  he  from  his  education,  still  better.  For 
our  introduction  to  his  family  we  were  obliged  to  Prince  Baria- 
tinsky,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Petersburgh  through  Mr. 
Coxe,  who  knows  my  brother,  and  who  is  a  very  friendly  good- 
natured  man.     To  no  one,  however,  at  Moscow,  I  may  add  in 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1804. 
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Russia,  are  we  so  much  obliged  as  to  General  Beklechef,  military 
governor  of  Moscow,  whose  attention  to  us  extended  to  every 
the  minutest  circumstance,  which  could  add  to  our  comfort  or 
amusement,  in  Moscow  or  elsewhere.  While  in  Moscow,  he 
regularly  procured  us  tickets  for  every  ball,  and  gave  us  or<ter8 
to  see  the  prisons,  public  offices,  and  every  thing  else  which 
could  contribute  to  our  amusement  or  instruction.  When  we 
proposed  leaving  the  place,  he  furnished  us,  unasked,  with  re« 
commendati<Mis  to  all  the  government  towns  through  which  we 
were  to  pass  ;  and  to  save  us  the  usual  three  weeks'  delay  in  ob- 
taining passports,  he  offered  himself  as  guarantee  for  our  debts, 
&c.,  which,  however,  as  a  month  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
our  leaving  Russia,  turned  out  to  be  needless.  Tou  will  find  in  a 
box  of  different  prints  which  Mr.  Bayley  is  going  to  send  for  me 
to  England,  a  good  likeness  of  this  worthy  old  man,  which  pray 
receive  with  respect,  as  the  portrait  of  the  kindest  friend  we  hieive 
met  with  out  of  England. 

"  My  letter  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  like  a  college  com- 
memoration of  benefactors ;  proceed  we  now  to  our  journey.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  run  through  the  many  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures (none  however  serious)  which  we  have  met  with  in 
so  long  a  tour,  about  nine  hundred  miles.  Our  progress  in  the 
northern  part  was  impeded  by  deep  snow,  and  in  the  southern 
by  deep  mud  and  overflowing  rivers.  Our  way  lay  through 
Tula,  (the  Birmingham  of  Russia,)  Orel,  and  £ourisk,  the  two 
last  very  fertile  provinces,  where  the  snow  was  already  melted, 
and  the  black  rich  mould  almost  prepared  for  the  plough.  In 
this  province,  the  plough  b  already  at  work.  On  the  whole  I 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  fertility  and  populatbn  of  the 
ccAmtry,  the  number  of  large  towns,  and  the  profusion  of 
Churches.  Tet,  on  making  more  rigid  inquiries,  we  seldom 
found  the  number  of  people  so  great  as  we  at  first  supposed,  and 
which,  mdeed,  in  some  instances,  would  almost  have  kept  a 
Chinese  statist  in  countenance.  The  country,  though  tolerably 
variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  is  never  beautiful,  being  so  abso- 
lutely bare  of  trees  or  brush- wood,  that  the  people  bum  dung 
for  fuel.  Our  present  abode,  Cbarkof,  is  ill  off,  as  well  as  all 
the  Ukraine,  for  water.    A  university  on  a  very  splendid  scale 
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has  joat  been  established  here»  and  stocked  with  Frendi  and 
German  piofessora,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  Ihe  goremor, 
M.  Backtyn,  we  have  received  a  hospitality  of  which  Oxford  it- 
self need  not  hare  been  ashamed.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  of  all  Little  Russia  differ  extremely,  both  in  dress  and  man* 
ner,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  proper.  They  rebelled  from 
the  poles  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  (father  of  Peter  the  Great,)  and 
ag^n  from  the  Rnsdans  under  their  famous  chief  Maseppa,  who 
joined  Charles  of  Sweden.  They,  as  well  as  the  Coss^es,  who 
are  of  ttie  same  race,  wear  a  dress  between  Polish  and  Tartar, 
and  speak  with  great  contempt  of  their  Russian  nei^bours. 

Taganrog,  AprUUi,VaM. 

**  My  letter,  which  was  begun  in  the  Ukraine,  is  now  finished 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Asoph,  where  we  are  just  arrired 
after  a  very  pleasant  journey  from  Charko^  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cossaks,  enjoying  a  most  delightful  climate,  and  yery 
tolerable  roads.  The  country  itself  reminded  me  much  of  Cra- 
ven, except  that  it  is  quite  unenclosed,  and  stiU  more  bare  of 
wood.  It  is  almost  entirely  limestone  hills,  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  with  numerous  herds,  but  very  thinly  pe<^led.  Its 
inhabitants  are  exactly  the  race  I  had  expected  to  find  them ; 
boastful,  high-spirited,  proud,  and  jealous  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  privileges  ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  gay,  idle,  and, 
apparently,  as  pvofligate,  as  could  be  expected  firom  a  little  com- 
monwealth of  soldiers.  They  are  a  very  handsome  race  ;  and 
their  dress,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Persian  or  Ar- 
menian, is  warlike  and  becoming.  We  have,  however,  not  yet 
seen  them  in  their  capital,  Tcherkask,  (Tcherkass,  or  Circassian, 
being  the  name  they  always  give  themselves,)  but  we  hope  to  be 
there  next  week,  after  having  spent  a  few  days  here  to  rest  our- 
selves, and  to  get  comfortably  to  bed,  which  is  almost  a  novelty 
to  us,  never  having  had  our  clothes  off  since  we  left  Moscow, 
except  for  two  nights  at  Charkof.  Taganrog  is  an  inconsider- 
able sea-port  on  the  sea  of  Asoph,  which  is,  inded,  little  more 
than  a  lake.  We  are  now  fast  approaching  classical  ground : 
before  us  are  the  Palus  Meotus,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  on  our 
right  hand  the  Taurica  Chersonesus ;  and  on  our  left  the  Tanais, 
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Colchis,  and  Iberia,  the  modern  G^eorgia  and  Circassia.  It  is  to 
tins  quarter  we  are  tomii^  our  steps,  intending,  however,  to 
stop  on  the  safe  side  of  the  Kaban  and  Mount  Caucasus  and  to 
enter  the  Crimea  by  the  stnuts  of  Taman,  (the  Bosphorus.) 
Whatever  information  I  may  pick  up  respecting  Prometheus,  lo, 
the  Arimaspians,  or  the  Amazons,  shall  be  contained  in  my  next 
letter,  which  will  be  firom  Phanagoria,  or  Theodosia,  where  we 
shall  arrive,  I  hope,  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  only  real 
antiquity  I  have  yet  seen,  is  the  multitude  of  tumuli  on  the  step* 
pes  between  Baenoutb  and  this  place.  Each  is  ornamented 
with  one,  or  sometimes  two,  statues,  of  rude  workmanship,  and 
of  antiquity  which  neither  history  nor  even  fable  has  attempted  to 
reach.  They  are,  perhaps,  those  tombs,  for  which  alone  ibe 
Scythians  told  Darius  they  thought  it  worth  their  wh3e  to 
contend 

^^  We  have  seen  many  eagles  and  thousands  of  wild  ducks, 
but  have  had  very  bad  success  in  shooting.  For  the  rest,  we 
are  both  in  excellent  health,  and  exult  in  our  escape  from  the 
snows  of  the  north  to  this  delightful  climate.  We  are,  however, 
cautioned  to  beware  of  relying  on  it  too  implicitly,  and  still  con- 
tinue the  safe-guard  of  great  coats  and  furs,  which  are  always 
useful  after  sun-set 

*^  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  sending  you  so  slovenly  a  sketch 
of  a  very  interesting  and  little  known  country  ;  but  within  the 
bounds  of  a  letter  accuracy  of  detail  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
For  every  thing  that  is  worthy  of  remark,  I  must  refer  you  to 
my  notes,  which  I  have  continued  to  keep  with  tolerable  care, 
and  which  may  help  me  in  many  a  winter  evening's  discussion. 
Highly  as  we  have  been  favoured  in  our  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  it  would  have  been  very  foolish  indeed  not  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  us.  In  a  letter, 
however,  I  can  say  little  more  than  that  1  am  safe  and  likely  to 
continue  so ;  well,  and  likely  to  continue  so ;  mindful  of  my 
finends,  and,  I  am  very  sure,  quite  certain  to  continue  so.  The 
spring  is  already  far  advanced,  and  the  rivers  which,  a  little  way 
northward,  were  continual  causes  of  delay,  are  here  all  subsided 
into  dieir  usual  channel.     The  leaves  are,  however,  not  quite 
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out,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  earUness  of  a  Crimean 
spring  is  a  little  exaggerated. 

"  This  journey  and  gradual  change  of  air  has,  I  think,  com- 
pletely restored  Thornton's  health,  about  which  I  felt  not  quite 
easy  at  Moscow.  1,  for  my  part,  wanted  no  restoration ;  but 
the  breezes  of  the  steppe  are  certainly  more  salubrious  than  the 
sighs  and  whispers  of  a  ball-room ;  and  my  companion  assures 
me  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  gained  in  good  looks  since 
our  journey  began.  Our  exercise  has  indeed  been  constant 
rather  than  violent,  and  our  habits,  from  necessity,  very  tem- 
perate. These  two  specifics  will  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve us  in  health ;  but  one  of  the  last  presents  which  we  re- 
ceived in  Moscow  was  a  well-stocked  medicine-chest.  We  have 
also  letters  for  the  famous  physician  Dr.  Pallas,  to  say  notlung 
of,  at  least,  a  hundred  cautions  and  recipes  from  the  Countess 
Pouschkin  and  Princess  Dashkof ;  in  particular,  not  to  over- 
heat ourselves,  not  to  wet  our  feet,  and  never  fo  go  thinly  clad. 
You  see  good  advice  and  good  old  ladies  may  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Reginald  Heber," 

JOURNEY  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  TAGANROG. 

"  March  ISth,  1806. — Left  Moscow.  In  the  interval  between 
winter  and  spring  a  traveller  must  expect  to  meet  with  consi- 
derable difHculties,  whether  he  goes  on  wheels  or  sledges.  We 
had  very  many  different  counsels  given  us,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  method  Thornton  took  with  his  britchka  was,  after  all, 
much  the  best.  A  sledge  was  put  under  the  fore  axletree, 
which  raised  the  fore-wheels  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the 
ground ;  the  hind  wheels  ran  as  usual.  The  roads  were  very 
bad  indeed.  We  left  Moscow  in  company  with  Stackhouse  and 
Baker,  which  unluckily  exposed  us  to  considerable  inconveni- 
ence in  getting  horses.  The  post-masters  showed  likewise  a 
strong  inclination  to  impose  on  strangers.  The  delays  we  met 
with  from  these  circumstances  were  great,  the  post-master  ex- 
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torting  double  at  the  first  stftge  ;  and  at  the  second,  where  we 
did  not  arrive  till  night,  the  man's  demands  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  we  got  quietly  into  the  britchka,  and  went  to  sleep,  intend- 
ing to  wait  the  nine  hours,  after  which  we  could  legally  oblige 
him  to  produce  horses.  He,  however,  came  down  in  his  de- 
mands, and  we  proceeded  to  the  next  station,  where  Thornton 
was  again  obliged  to  bribe  high  to  get  horses  to  Serpouchof.  A 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  which  had  continued  increasing 
all  the  night,  drove  so  terribly  in  our  drivers'  faces,  and  had  so 
drifted  up  the  road,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  it.  The  sankies 
generally,  from  their  vast  numbers,  beat  and  mark  a  road  very 
soon  :  but  it  was  too  early,  and  the  storm  too  violent  even  for 
them.  We  lost  our  way,  and  continued  about  six  hours  in  a 
snow-drift ;  at  length  we  got  shelter  in  a  miserable  cottage,  and 
when  the  horses  bad  rested,  proceeded  to  Serpouchof,  where  we 
lodged  in  a  little  villa  belonging  to  the  Princess  Dashkof.  The 
plan  of  this  villa  was  very  convenient ;  the  best  rooms  had 
divans  covered  with  thick  and  soft  mats,  made  of  a  kind  of 
sweet-smelling  grass,  which  served  as  very  comfortable  beds ; 
the  other  rooms  were  partially  carpetted  in  the  same  manner, 
in  which  the  servants  slept. 

"  Serpouchof  is  a  department  town,  having  a  *  granitza,'  or 
mayor,  whose  limitof  authority  b  bounded  by  some  white  post^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  town.  There  is  a  ruined  for- 
tress on  a  small  eminence  on  the  river  Oka,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, Acca ;  this  river  is  not  very  considerable  here ;  at 
Orel  it  is  much  more  so.  After  a  very  winding  course  it  receives 
the  Mosqua,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Nishne  No- 
vogorod,  which,  firom  that  reason,  being  the  centre  of  the  wa- 
ter communication  oC  the  empire,  is  sometimes  called  the  natu- 
ral metropolis  of  Russia.  Its  situation  is  described  to  us  as  very 
magnificent  and  convenient. 

**  To  return  to  Serpouchof;  its  situation  is  pleasant,  near  a 
fine  grove  of  fir  and  oak,  and  there  are  many  good  houses  in 
the  town.  A  manufactory  of  sail  cloth,  ravenduck,  &c.  is  car- 
ried on  in  it.  We  saw  their  manner  of  bleaching  the  flax,  but 
for  want  of  an  inteUigent  interpreter,  Could  not  understand  much 
of  it.     In  winter,  when  they  cannot  bleach  on  the  grass,  they 
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first  boil  the  flax,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  cauldrons  with  lay- 
ers of  charcoal  alternately,  to  steep ;  this  process,  however, 
bleaches  it  very  meffectually.  The  fine  linen  used  in  Russia  is 
bleached  on  the  grass,  and  is  quite  wlute ;  but  all  the  linen  ex- 
ported is  only  half  bleached.  The  best  spun  yam  costs  twenty 
rubles  per  pood,  and  the  worst  thirteen.  The  workmen  in  this 
manufactory  were  worse  dressed  and  looked  more  unhealthy  than 
those  at  Yarosjav. 

"JIfarcA   I4th. — Left  Serpouchof  for  Tula.     The  horses 
which  drew  our  britchka  being  quite  knocked  up,  refiised  to 
move,  and  the  drivers  immediately  laid  the  blame  on  us,  saying 
that  we  had  ^  evil  eyes.'     On  our  way  we  met  a  gentleman  in  a 
kibitka,  drawn  by  three  horses,  one  before  the  other,  with  the 
postillion  on  the  middle  horse.  This  is  the  usual  manner  of  har- 
nessing them  in  cross-country  roads,  where  the  track  is  narrow. 
Russian  servants  on  a  journey  endure  great  hardships  being  ex- 
posed to  a  cold  of  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea ;  and  travelling  night  and  day  for  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
days  together,  on  the  outside  of  a  kibitka,  or  in  an  open  sanky. 
The  country  on  this  Mde  of  Serpouchof  is  bare  of  trees,  and  all 
arable.    The  peasants  are  much  poorer  than  in  the  north,  which 
is  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  deamess  of  fuel;  yet  they  all 
wear  the  labka$y  (shoes  of  linden  bark.)     Their  houses  are 
miserably  small,  consisting  merely  of  a  small  ante-chaDd)er, 
where  they  sometimes  keep  their  cattle,  and  another  room,  where 
they  live.     The  stove,  which  b  without  a  chimney,  occupies 
about  a  third  part  of  one  side  of  the  room ;  and  the  remainder 
of  that  side  is  fitted  up  with  something  like  a  Turkish  divan,  co- 
vered with  straw,  on  which  all  the  people  sleep  who  are  nc^ 
lucky  enough  to  get  on  the  stove.     The  fire  is  made  of  wood, 
tVLTfi  or  dung,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house  by 
which,  for  some  minutes,  they  allow  the  grosser  smoke  to  es- 
cape ;  they  then  close  it,  and  the  whole  room  becomes  one 
stove.     The  houses  are  all  thatched,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  shingles,  and  the  walls  are  generally  made  of  wood  instead 
of  mud,  notwithstanding  its  deamess ;  the  people  rather  choose 
to  duninish  the  size  of  their  cottages,  than  to  adopt  a  different 
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mateml  for  building  tbera.  Thejr  are  dirtier  tbftB  the  inhabit*^ 
ants  of  Tarodav,  and  are  much  worse  fed. 

<^  Zavodi,  our  next  post,  so  named  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  a 
neat  Tillage,  with  a  very  decent  post-house ;  decent  at  least  in 
comparison  with  what  we  have  generally  seen.  The  next  day, 
March  16th,  we  arrived  at  Tida,  oapitnl  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  fanynis  for  its  iron  works  and  for  being  a  very  an- 
cient foundation.  The  ordinal  town  is  now  only  marked  out 
by  its  walls  which  are  entire,  but  merely  oontam  the  Cathedral 
Church  and  a  £ew  government  buildings ;  its  circuit  is  so  small 
that  I  should  doubt  ks  ever  having  been  more  than  a  fortress  or 
convent,  though  the  people  call  it  ^  Cknrod.^  The  new  town  is 
of  great  extent  and  oonnderabk  population,  containing  about 
I^OOO  inhabitants ;  the  stveets  are  for  the  most  part  very  wide 
and  generalfy  built  at  right  ai^fles  to  each  other ;  on  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  which  is  behind  the  town,  is  an  extmsive  square  with 
two  very  large  buildings  apparently  bek>nging  to  government ; 
near  it,  on  the  left  hand,  but  rgtber  higher  up,  is  a  mngular 
Church  widi  white  columns^  of  two  stories  high,  which  is,  ra- 
deed,  no  Aueommon  ^Bcumstance  in  Russia,  the  ground-floor, 
which  is  much  lower  than  the  other,  being  warmed  with  stoves 
and  used  in  winter.  A  small  river  runs  through  the  town ;  the 
barriers  are  adorned  with  ridiculous  triumphs!  arches  of  painted 
deals  and  the  ornaments  on  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  are  of  the 
same  materiak  The  iron  used  in  the  arsend  is  partly  taken 
frond  some  mines  belonging  to  M.  Dimidof,  situsited  between 
this  plaee  and  Kahigi^  and  partly  brought  all  the  way  by  the 
sledge  road  from  Siberia.  What  is  used  m  the  government  fa* 
hric  is  clnefly  of  the  latter  kind ;  the  number  of  persons  who 
labour  in  the  government  worics  are  about  3,500,  and  Aose  who 
sure  employed  in  private  £dl>rios  ave  about  S,OO0.  The  guns 
made  here  look  very  neat,  but  the  springs,  locks,  ttc.  are  all  bad, 
and  the  guns  very  apt  to  burst  when  they  are  dfecharged.  It  is 
a  common  trick  with  the  workmen  to  put  *  London'  on  their 
works»  sometimes  even  in  Ruse  characters ;  a  mo^  clumsy  at'* 
tempt  at  uipposition.  A  tolerable  musquet  may  be  bought  for 
two  or  three  guineas  English.  One  of  the  overseers  of  the 
government  SebriCf  a  M.  Leontie^  m  hiqttself  a  very  good  work- 
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man,  and  was  formerly  an  apprentice  of  Node.  In  these  laU 
ter  works  they  usually  make  1»200  musquets  a  week ;  and  in 
case  of  need  can  supply  a  regiment,  which  may  demand  about 
1,600.  In  the  arsenal  are  many  old  guns  of  various  patterns 
and  weight,  according  to  the  whims  of  Potemkin,  Paul,  Peter 
the  lid.  &c.  &c.  The  present  emperor  has,  since  the  afiietir  of 
Austerlitz,  sent  down  a  new  model ;  the  musquet,  without  the 
bayonet,  weighing  only  ten  and  a  half  pounds  English.  The 
wood  used  in  making  them  is  supplied  by  some  considerable 
woods  in  a  low  swampy  tract  of  country  which  bounds  the 
province  to  the  south ;  they  are  under  the  direction  of  &  set  of 
government  rangers,  with  the  principal  of  whom  we  dined. 

^*  We  found  very  bad  inns  in  Tula,  though  we  understood 
that  this  was  only  owing  to  our  havmg  taken  the  reoommenda* 
tion  of  the  peasants  who  drove  us ;  we  were  unfortunate  in  the 
absence  of  several  of  those  persons  to  whom  we  had  letters  of 
introduction,  as  we  were  thereby  deprived  of  many  pieces  of  in« 
formation  respecting  the  fabric,  such  as  the  expense  and  time  of 
carriage,  the  quality  of  the  iron  in  the  neighbouring  mines,  which 
indeed  we  understood  was  inferior  to  that  of  Siberia,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  government  to  carry  their  raw  material 
such  a  distance  to  a  country  neither  abounding  in  wood  nor 
convenient  water-carriage,  instead  of  working  it  on  the  spot. 
Much  of  the  private  tra^e  of  Tula  is  in  toys  and  smaller  hard- 
ware ;  minute  steel  chains  and  steel  snuff-boxes  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  manufactured.  There  are  also  some  dealers  in  hogs' 
bristles,  one  of  whom  Thornton  visited ;  he  saw  in  his  yard  a 
pig  of  the  bristle-bearing  breed,  which,  however,  differed  but 
little  from  any  other  Russian  pig,  and  a  very  bad  breed  it 
is.  Thornton  could  get  little  information  to  be  depended  on 
about  the  bristles ;  the  man  said  that  none  were  got  without 
killing  the  hog ;  one  hog  seldom  afforded  more  than  a  pound  of 
bristles,  which  were  cleaned  by  combing,  and  then  laid  out  on 
boards  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

^^ March  18^. — ^Left  Tula;  the  first  stage  presents  a  very 
fine  wood,  and  a  valley  much  resembling  English  park  scene- 
ry, which  is  a  sight  of  rare  occurrence  here.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 
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lind  la  the  fiidlity  of  procuring  horses  |  this  last  may,  possibly, 
be  owing  to  there  being  fewer  travellers*  The  snow  gradually 
began  to  melt ;  we  met  kibitkas  on  wheels,  and  saw  winter 
wheat  The  country  people  had  many  of  them  instead  of  the 
fur  cap,  the  summer  dress,  a  broad  brimmed  hat.  On  the  19th 
we  passed  through  a  great  dirty  town  with  eight  Churches,  call- 
ed Meensld ;  it  stands  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Olca ; 
we  breakfiststed  there,  but  could  hear  of  no  manufactures  nor 
any  thing  worth  seeing.  The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  Orel, 
a  government  town  of  considerable  size  aiid  importance,  with 
a  good  inn,  at  least  for  Russia,  kept  by  an  Italiail ;  Italians  and 
Germans  are  scattered  all  over  Rusria.  Orel  is  in  a  very  noble 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
wooden  bridge;  bridges  of  better  materials  are  very  uncom* 
tnon,  and  would,  indeed^  be  annually  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  ice  and  floods.  The  government  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  a  long  range  of  barracks  and  graijaries ; 
much  of  the  g^n  for  the  use  of  the  army  is  collected  here,  the 
whole  of  the  province  being  arable.  The  province  is  popu- 
lous, contuning  above  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  barracks 
are  destined  for  the  regiment  of  cuirassiers  of  St.  Greorge, 
which  is  raised  and  generally  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  civil  but  no  military  governor;  he  complained  greatly 
of  the  want  of  society,  and  said  that  there  were  very  few  gen- 
tlemen's families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  these  seldom 
came  to  Orel.  No  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  town ;  its  chief  trade  is  in  flour.  As  we  entei^d, 
the  drivers  had  some  bargaining  with  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  purchase  one  of  their  horses,  for  which  they  refused  thirty 
rubles ;  it  was  a  pony  which  might,  in  Englimd,  have  fetched 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  Our  stay  in  Orel  was  short,  for  there 
seemed  little  to  be  learnt,  and  the  governor  was  very  uncommu- 
nicative.    In  the  maricet  we  saw  a  vast  quantity  of  lime  bark. 

**  March  2(HA. — ^We  here  left  our  sledges,  a  step  somewhat 
premature,  as  we  found  the  clay  we  had  to  go  over  retained  the 
snow  longer  than  the  sandy  soil  to  the  northward.  We  travelled 
all  night,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  were  set  fast 
for  about  two  hours  in  a  deep  hole,  whence  we  were  dragged 
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by  ihe  assistance  of  a  dozen  horses,  which  we  borrowed  from 
some  sankies  that  happened  to  be  passbg.  We  were  indaced 
to  leave  our  sledges  at  Orel  by  the  example  of  some  Polish  te«> 
Tellers  who  bad  come  from  Kirf  on  wheels. 

*^  March  22d. — We  arrived  at  Koursk  about  nine  o'clock^ 
^.M.  and  got  into  a  very  decent  house  kept  by  a  Rais,  who  bad 
married  a  German  wife.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  a  pfaysiciiii 
named  Klugelmacker,  brother4n-law  to  our  host,  called  on  tit 
and  said  Aat  we  had  no  tkne  to  lose  in  cros^g  the  litde  tiv^r 
near  the  town,  as,  in  a  few  boun  it  would  be  out  of  ocer  power 
lo  do  80,  from*tbe  quantky  of  ice  which  the  heavy  flpods  ware 
Imnging  down.  We  received  a  very  oliliging  message  #om  the 
governor  to  the  same  purport,  accompanied  with  a  fNidoiasbna 
as  far  as  Taganrog,  aiid  a  letter  to  &k  mayor^f  Bielgorod.  We 
dined  at  the  ordbiary,  and  endeaaoumd  to  leaom  something  about 
the  town ;  it  has  no  manafaotures ;  cattle  uid  com  are  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  country  and  their  only  articles  of  commerce;  bodh 
are  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  There  dined  at  &»  orduiaiy  tin 
host,  the  German  faosteds,  and  four  oflidr  persons,  two  irf'whom 
spoke  German  and  one  a  little  Fremdi ;  we  'had  sone  BheniA 
wine,  with  the  name  of  which  tliey  were  unacquamted.  Wa 
had  no  time  to  deliver  bur  letters  of  iatroduction  here, — but 
leaving  &e  town  after  dmner^  we  made  a  detour  to  avoid  the 
ruinous  bridge^  and  crossed  the  stream  on  a  temporary  one 
higher  up.     Dr.  Halliday  was  a  loi^time  physiciaa  at  Eourriu 

**  We  breakfasted  on  Sunday  the  SSrd  at  a  vei^neat  vilkga 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Constantine. 

**  March  24<&.— *We  passed  dirough  Bielgorod,  a  huge  lowtt 
with  many  Churches.  Within  one  stage  of  Chaiko^  finding  no 
horses,  we  made  a  bargain  with  a  man,  who  was  travelling  widi 
two  fine  horses  and  a  little  poney,  to  dhiw  us  there,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-four  vents,  dMugb,  as  we  found  too  late,  he 
had  already  come  thirty-six  versts  without  baiting :  be  was 
drunk,  and  we  lost  our  way,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  fimn- 
yard,  after  being  drawn  by  oxen  out  of  a  bog. 

*^  Charkof  is  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Sloboda  Ukra* 
nien.  The  word  Ukraine  signifies  frontier.  This  is  a  different 
province  from  the  Polish  Ukraine,  which  comprehended  the 
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torotrfcs  between  Pohmd,  Rqb^  Turkey,  and  Hungary.  Ai 
tins  foraed  the  frofntier  between  Russia  and  the  Tnridsb  domU 
nioDS,  Ae  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of  Little  Russia,  all  an- 
ciently belonged  to  Poland,  from  whom  they  revolted  m  the 
reign  of  Alexis ;  <hey  possessed  many  privileges,  having  their 
own  Hetman,  and  enjoying  to  exemption  from  the  power  of 
Ae  nobility,  and  many  other  of  the  privileges  of  the  Cossab. 
Those  of  the  Sbboda  Ukranien  were  bona  fide  Cossaks,  till 
Catherine  took  away  all  their  privileges ;  they  a^  now  bonafitk 
Russians,  but  still  preserve  their  language  and  Iheir  dress,  and 
are  ver^  proud  of  their  nation.  We  were  struck  by  the  frequency 
of  swearing  in  aU  Little  and  New  Russia ;  it  is  infinitely  more 
Ixmimon  4faan  in  the  northern  parts ;  the  peopte  are  said  to  be 
great  drunkurds,  bitt  ate,  on  the  whole,  a  more  cleanly  and  in* 
dttttrious  race  than  tfie  people  of  the  north.  Their  houses  are 
DO  longer  built  of  timber,  WfaiehJs  here  very  scarce  indeed,  but 
of  ^ay  whitewashed,  uid  much  more  decent  m  appearance  thaa 
we  Jiad«cp^ted 

^'  Notwifthstaacyng  the  quantity  of  cattle,  milk  is  rarely  to  be 
met  frith,  and  they nudce neither hutta*  nor  cheese;  themilkis 
entirely  employed  for  dieir  calves,  feedii^  cattle  being  their 
chief  husbandry.  The  little  miOc  we  could  get  was  always  con* 
indered  as  so  muck  stolen  from  the  cal^  who  continued  sucking 
on  one  side  of  the  cow,  wink  the  woman  was  milking  at  the 
othei^  and  after  some  time  they  chained  sides,  to  which  method 
the  calf  seemed  quite  accuMomed.  We  were  assured  that  the 
cattle  from  hence  were  sometimes  driven  even  into  Grermany» 
Tbe  erown  has  laiige  property  here,  ais  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
lag  parts.  The  houses  in  all  Little  and  New  Russia  are  good, 
and  ihe  condition  of  the  people,  except  in  the  article  of  fuel,  is 
isasy ;  their  soil  ii  apparently  the  same  calcareous  loam  which 
preTBiIs  throughout  die  emjMre,  to  the  south  of  Ancient  Russia^ 
and  water  k  every  where  scarce  and  bad.  In  finery  and  dress 
these  Cossaks  &r  surpass  the  Russians,  especially  the  women. 
We  once  saw  in  a  cottage  an  old  woman  who  was  covered  with 
gattdy  ornaments ;  she  had  on  a  silk  gown  embroidered  with 
goM,  a  diort  silk  petticoat ;  and  an  Mmperial'  hung  round  her 
neck  ;  die  looked  at  our  spoons,  and  said  that  she  herself  had 
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twelve  such,  as  well  as  some  knives  and  forks,  a  teti-ketde,  and 
a  pretty  daughter,  who  was  to  inherit  all  this  wealth.  Pea* 
cocks  are  kept  as  common  poultry  in  the  Russian  cottages 
of  the  south. 

**  Charkof  is  itself  a  large  and  dirty  town,  in  rather  a  fine  Bi-» 
tdation ;  it  has  a  very  handsome  building  for  the  offices  of  go** 
vemment  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  another  where  Catherine 
lodged  during  her  short  stay,  which  was  erected  on  purpose.  It 
has  been  since  used  as  the  governor's  house,  and  is  now  the 
university.  This  university  was  founded  about  three  years  ago 
by  the  present  emperor,  and  is  a  noble  public  work.  It  has  a- 
chancellor,  the  Count  Potolski ;  a  rector,  who  resides  constant- 
ly ;  and  will,  when  complete,  have  twenty-eight  professors,  and 
twelve  lecturers  who  have  not  the  rank  of  professors.  They 
are  all  paid  very  liberally  by  government,  independent  of  what 
they  receive  from  their  pupils,  which  is,  indeed,  not  much.  M. 
Du  Balltt,  a  Frenchman,  the  Greek  professor,  told  me  his  ia^ 
come  was  a  clear  four  thousand  rubles  a  year.  M.  Du  Balla 
was  quite  an  original,  and,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
new  society,  it  was  a  complete  paradise  of  schemes,  every  one 
having  some  new  system  of  instruction  to  propose.  Mm.  Um-^ 
lauf,  alone,  a  very  sensible  Prussian  who  spoke  English  perfectly, 
and  who  was  professor  of  humanity  and  of  German  literature, 
declared  himself  against  all  schemes,  and  stood  up  for  the  old 
plans.  We  attended  a  lecture  of  M.  Ballu's,  on  French  tra^ 
gedy,  and  another  of  M.  Stoicovitz's,  the  philosophical  profes- 
sor on  electricity ;  the  instruments  he  used  were  all  Englidi. 
M.  Stoicovitz  is  a  Slavonian  by  birth ;  he  finds  the  Russian  so 
similar  to  his  own  language,  that  he  has  acquired  it  with  very 
little  difficulty.  We  met  also  the  mathematical  professor,  a 
Russ,  who  knew  nothing  of  Euclid ;  he  said  he  possesed  all 
Newton's  works  in  one  quarto  volume,  an  edition  of  which  we 
had  never  heard.  The  governor,  Baktyn,  is  himself  rather  a 
literary  man,  and  very  attentive  to  the  university ;  he  was  for- 
merly procurator  at  Tobolsk,  when  Bootle  was  there,  and  was 
very  intimate  with  Bentham.  From  him  I  picked  up  some  par* 
ticulars  about  Siberia.  There  is  a  sudden  change  of  appear- 
ance in  the  country  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed  the  Ural  mom- 
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tuns ;  on  one  side  are  oaks  and  firs ;  on  the  other  neither  oak 
nor  fir  is  seen  ;  their  place  is  suppKed  by  a  species  of  cedar. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  much  resembles  North  America ; 
its  population  is  scanty,  but  the  people  cleanly,  mdustrious,  and 
thriving.     There  are  very  few  estates  belonging  to  the  nobility ; 
all  the  peasants  are  owned  by  the  crown. 
.  "  To  return  to  Charkof  and  its  university.     Every  professor 
has  the  rank  of  colonel  or  major,  according  to  his  age ;  every 
lecturer  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  every  student  that  of  ensign. 
The  number  of  students  are  not  above  eighty,  sixty  of  whom  are 
the  sons  of  priests.    They  are  oblig^  to  attend  lectures  regu- 
larly, are-  examined  four  times  a  year,  and  at  length  such  of 
ihem  as  are  deserving  are  provided  for  either  in  the  Church,  the 
civil  or  military  departments.    Their  dress  of  ceremony  is  a 
green  uniform  with  a  sword ;  that  of  the  professors  is  embroi- 
dered.    There  is  a  small  but  increasing  library,  and  the  whole 
establishment  does  great  credit  to  its  founder  and  to  those  who 
manage  his  bounty;     The  professors  complained  of  the  situation 
of  the  university  as  being  quite  too  remote,  and  wished  much  for  a 
translation  to  Kief.    They  had  had  some  letters  from  different  uni- 
versities in  Germany  of  which  they  were  very  proud ;  their  hos- 
pitality and  urbanity  to  strangers  was  worthy  of  All  Souls  or  of 
Trinity.    The  manners  of  the  place,  of  the  loungers  at  the  Ger- 
man traiteurs,  &c.  had  all,  even  already,  acquired  something  of 
an  academicial  ah*,  and  we  heard  every  mouth  full  of  the  rising 
university.     The  music  master  told  us  that  the  people  of  Little 
Rusna  had  a  remarkable  ear  for  muac,  and  that  most  of  the  no- 
blemen's bands  came  from  that  province ;  he  had  himself  a  pea- 
sant as  his  pupU,  who  certainly  did  him  great  credit ;  he  also 
taught  on  an  entire  new  system. 

"  Fn  Charkof  we  found  every  thing  reasonable,  and  the  postil- 
lions were  ready  to  throw  their  caps  into  the  air  for  much  less 
money  than  would  have  even  contented  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow.  The  wages  of  a  man  are  not  above  fifteen  or 
twenty  copeks  a  day ;  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  towns  in  Little 
Rusua  are  paved ;  in  fact  they  have  no  materials  for  paving  in 
the  province.  Charkof  stands  on  a  small  river  which  is  forda- 
ble  in  summer ;  but  the  very  heavy  rains  of  the  spring  and  au- 
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tumn  swell  it  to  a  considerable  height,  a))d»  with  the  mdtiiig  of 
the  snow,  have  left  many  deep  chasms  in  the  hill  on  which  die 
town  is  built ;  the  water  is  very  bad.  The  soil  on  the  southern 
aide  is  sandy,  and  there  is  a  considerable  wood  of  firs. 

We  left  Charkof  on  the  27th,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  eon* 
siderable  detour  on  the  Pultova  road  to  Merkof  in  order  to  avoid 
inundations,  and  had  then  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  men 
to  give  us  peasants'  horses  to  take  us  across  the  country  to  Smiol^ 
where  we  rejoined  the  Bakmuth  road.  The  roads  were  exe« 
crable,  and  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  four  the  next  morning. 
We  found  a  very  clean  post-house,  kept  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  have  seen  in  Russia ;  her  husband  was  also  a 
fine  looking  stout  fellow.  We  were  obliged  to  wiut  here  80iii# 
time  for  horses,  during  which,  having  a  letter  from  governed 
Backtyn,  we  went  to  the  granitza  of  the  place,  and  procured 
from  him  an  order  for  peasants'  horses  m  the  next  village,  which 
we  afterwards  found  of  great  use.  In  the  course  of  this  0tag« 
we  crossed  the  Donetz ;  its  waters  had  already  somewhat  sub* 
sided,  but  still  covered  an  expanse  of  about  an  English  aile^ 
The  valley  thus  inundated  was  bounded  by  woody  hills,  nd 
the  scenery  was  very  pleasing.  The  ferry-boats  used  in  Russia 
are  two  or  more  canoes,  each  of  a  single  tree,  lashed  together 
with  spars,  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  distant,  with  a  platfom  laid 
upon  them  sufficiently  large  to  contain  one  or  two  carriages  with 
their  horses ;  the  form  of  their  canoes  exactly  resembles  those  cf 
the  Friendly  Island  as  described  by  Cook.  At  Izume  we  crossed 
the  Donetz  a  second  time ;  the  boatmen  here  showed  great  un** 
willingness  to  take  us  over  because  we  travelled  with  post-horses, 
which  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  pass  at  a  much  lower  rate  tbaa 
what  they  extort  from  the  peasants.  Some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
peasants  were  assembled  on  the  beach  waiting  for  the  boat ;  we 
were  among  them  above  two  hours,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
again  observing  the  good-nature  of  the  Russian  character,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  crowd  and  confusion,  not  a  single  quarrel 
took  place.  They  showed  great  symptoms  of  being  unused  to 
strangers,  mimicked  our  words  and  tones,  and  seemed  much  di- 
verted at  our  talking  a  different  language.  This  was  the  only 
time  we  had  seen  any  marks  of  insolence  in  a  Russian  towards  a 
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foreigner.  We  bad  here  again  a  letter  for  the^granitza^  and  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  authority  to  procure  ourselves  a 
passage.  The  stream  was  very  much  discoloured,  rapid  and 
violent ;  it  was  passed  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  great 
cable. 

**  Immedii^Iy  above  Izume,  before  passing  a  rumed  barrier  of 
a  very  singular  form,  we  ascended  some  high  chalky  downs, 
much  resembling  the  downs  of  Surry*  They  continued  for 
about  twelve  miles,  during  which  space  we  witnessed  many  ter- 
rible ravages  of  torrents,  from  the  melting  of  the  mow ;  into  one 
of  the  chasms  made  by  their  force  our  carriage  was  very  near 
sHpping.  We  passed  the  nigbt  at  a  village  where  was  a  fair  of 
cattle  ;  1  unfortunately  forget  the  price  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  but  it 
struck  me  as  not  so  cheap  as  might  be  expected. 

**  The  29th  of  March  we  reached  Baemuth,  the  ancient  fh)n* 
tier  of  Malo  Russia  and  the  Crimean  Khans ;  it  is  the  first  town 
in  Novo  Russia;  a  miserable  place,  with  notoriously  bad  water, 
and  in  an  unbedthy  situation.  Here  the  steppes  begin ;  the  soil 
is  all  the  same  species  of  whitish  cakareot^  clay.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baemuth,  and  scattered  all  over  the  steppe,  are  vast 
numbers  of  an  ancient  species  of  monument,  consisting  of  a 
small  tumulus,  on  the  top  of  which  a  male  and  female  figure  are 
generally  rudely  carved  in  lime-stone.  We  had  heard  them  at- 
tributed to  the  Monguls,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  Calmulcs 
know  any  thing  about  them ;  and  they  have,  perhaps,  a  much 
higher  antiquity.  Human  skeletons,  the  bones  of  horses  and 
other  animals,  have  been  found  in  those  which  have  been  exa- 
mined. There  are  still  some  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
steppe,  and  much  of  it  is  ploughed.  We  passed  through  three 
of  these  villages ;  they  had  willows  planted  about  them,  and  had, 
at  first,  something  the  effect  of  English  villages,  from  the  mixture 
of  enclosures,  houses,  &c. ;  but  the  charm  was  dissipa{ed  on  a 
nearer  approach ;  the  habitations  are  all  miserable,  and  dirty, 
and  small.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  Malo  Russian  colo- 
nists ;  to  appearance  tbey  were  more  wretched  than  the  peasants 
of  Muscovy,  but  all  the  information  we  could  gain  seemed  to 
prove  the  cootrary.  Their  masters,  we  were  assured  by  the 
people  atTagantog,  were  much  more  merciful  than  the  Rus- 
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sians,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Thornton's  serrant,  who  bad 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Labour 
is  very  dear,  and  for  what  little  com  they  grow  they  find  a  ready 
vent  We  asked  them  over  and  over  again  what  they  received 
for  a  day's  work  at  Taganrog,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count; sometimes  their  masters  received  it,  sometimes  they 
themselves ;  sometimes  it  was  a  ruble,  sometimes  a  few  copeks. 
Almost  all  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  government. 

^*  Ivanovna,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  is 
one  of  the  principal  villages.  There  was  a  fair  here  of  felt,  cat- 
tle, linen,  gauze,  &c.  We  observed  that  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were.  Jews.  These  people  are  common  in  Muscovy,  but 
in  Malo  Russia  are  numerous,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in  Po- 
land. At  Charkof  almost  all  the  inns  and  kabaks  are  kept  by 
Jews ;  they  all  speak  German. 

**  At  the  distance  of  about  ninety  versts  to  the  left  of  Ivanov* 
na,  is  the  foundery  of  Lugan,  conducted  by  Bir  Charles  6as- 
coigne,  who  has  a  house  there,  where  he  frequently  passes  Us  sum- 
mers. We  were  prevented  from  seeing  this  foundery,  and  there- 
fore were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  scanty  infonna- 
tion  we  could  pick  up.  No  iron  is  produced  on  the  spot,  but, 
as  at  Tula,  all  is  brought  from  Siberia.  There  is  a  mine  of  coal 
near  it  resembling  that  of  Scotland.  Pallas,  in  his  account  of 
the  Crimea,  maintains  that  it  is  unable  to  bear  the  action  of  bel- 
lows, and  is,  consequently,  useless  in  the  forge.  Baron  Cam* 
perhausen  assured  us,  however,  that  this  difficulty  had  beensur^ 
mounted  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the  mine.  Indeed, 
charcoal  or  wood  must  be  immensely  dear,  so  that  no  fabric 
could  exist  without  the  aid  of  pit-coal.  This  fabrie  is  employed 
by  government  in  forging  arms,  cannon,  &c.  for  the  Crimea, 
Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Siberia,  for  all  which  places  it  is 
conveniently  situated.  Old  honey-combed  guns  are  broken 
into  small  fragments  at  Sebastopol,  and  sent  to  Taganrog  by 
sea ;  from  whence  to  Lugan,  where  they  are  cast,  the  carriage 
is  short  and  easy.  Many  English  are  employed  in  this  foun- 
der)'. 

**  Several  small  bodies  of  Pagan  Calmuks  wander  during  the 
summer  on  all  this  steppe.     After  leaving  Ivanovna  there  are 
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few  habitations  to  be  seen,  except  the  half-buried  huts  of  the 
Cossaks  who  are  stationed  for  the  post  The  last  post-house 
before  Taganrog  in  like  all  the  posts  on  the  steppe,  an  excava- 
tion Id  the  side  of  a  bank ;  it  adjoins  a  ferry  on  the  river,  which 
is  the  road  to  Marinopol.  Our  road  branched  off  to  the  left  up 
a  pretty  steep  though  not  h^h  hill,  almost  at  the  summit  of  which 
was  a  well^  which  our  drivers  extolled  as  being  excellent  water. 
This  hope  (a  very  flattering  one  to  people  who  had  been  some 
days  drinking  puddle  on  the  steppe)  was  not  disappointed.  The 
country  was  still  bare  of  leaves,  except  a  little  appearance  on 
the  willows ;  the  whole  plain  in  a  deep  mire,  and  ev^ery  thing  dis- 
maL  We  saw  for  the  first  time  vast  numbers  of  the  suslik,  a 
small  animal  which  I  believe  belongs  to  the  hamster,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  marmot  class.  Its  external  form  more  resembles 
the  ferret,  especially  when  they  sit  erect  at  their  holes ;  they 
burrow  deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  peasants  complain  bitterly 
of  them  as  destructive  to  the  corn.  Their  cry  resembles  a  man 
whistling  with  a  key  at  his  mouth.  The  peasants  all  said  the 
only  way  to  catch  them  was  by  pouring  water  into  their  holes, 
which  uniformly  drove  them  out.  They  are,  indeed,  very  diffi- 
cult marks  for  a  gun,  and  they  take  shelter  in  their  burrows  with 
great  nimbleness.  Once,  however,  I  saw  an  instance  of  one 
being  fascinated,  to  all  appearance,  by  a  man's  eye,  and  re- 
maining immoveable,  yet  trembling,  and  whistling  loud  in  great 
alarm,  till  the  man  was  almost  close  to  it;  so  close,  that  I 
thought  it  possible  to  set  his  foot  on  it.  The  Calmuks,  we  are 
told,  are  fond  of  their  flesh,  but  the  Cossaks  spoke  of  it  with  aver- 
sion ;  the  hamster  is,  however,  sometimes  eaten  by  the  gipseys 
in  Hungary.     '  creatures,  for  the  country 

is  stocked  like  vs  together  a  great  many 

eagles,  of  but  si  ailed  by  the  great  buzzard, 

of  which  we  sai  i  of  which  the  suslik  forms 

the  principal  fc  pursued  we  saw  none  of 

these  little  animals,  till  we  got  into  the  government  of  Taganrog. 
This  extends  only  about  ten  miles  inland,  and  over  the  north 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azoph ;  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Don  Cossaks ;  to  the  west  the  Nogays  have  still  a  nomi- 
nal Khan,  who  has  a  fixed  residence  in  a  large  village  to  the  west 
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of  MarinopoL     I  was  told  by  Camperfaauseiiy  that  m  1805,  an 
ordinance  had  passed,  to  make  the  Tartars  bear  arms,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Cossaks.     I  could  nerer  exactly  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  the  Nogays  ;  they  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  corn, 
as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Dalmas,  a  French  merchant  at  Tagan- 
rog, but  I  could  not  learn  what  became  of  it*    There  is  none 
exported  from  Taganrog ;  and  Camperhausen  and  Dalmas,  who 
had  both  been  often  through  their  country  to  Perekop,  agreed 
that  the  Nogays  themselves  consumed  but  very  little,  and  disliked 
bread  as  an  article  of  food.     They  extend  from  Marinopol  to 
near  Perekop,  along  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Zabascha.     Their 
tents,  of  which  I  saw  one  or  two,  or  at  least  the  frames  of  them, 
differ  from  those  of  the  Calmuks,  as  being  more  clumsy,  and 
never  taken  to  pieces,  but  are  carried  about  on  cars.     This  usage 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Scythian  popu- 
lation.    Their  own  kindred,  the  Calmuks,  have  much  larger 
tents,  and  much  better  adapted  to  a  country  where  wood  » 
scarce  ;  and  being  easily  taken  to  pieces,  are  transported  from 
spot  to  spot  with  greater  facility  on  camels.     The  Nogays,  in 
fact,  train  their  camels  to  the  yoke,  for  which  they  are  ill  quali- 
fied, and  the  practice  of  which  is  unknown,  by  what  I  could 
learn,  among  all  the  Mongul  tribes  in  Asia.     The  Cahnnk  tent, 
too,  is  shaped  externally  like  a  European  bell-tent  without  the 
long  ropes,  while  that  of  the  Nogay  resembles  a  bee-hive ;  both 
are  made  nearly  of  the  same  materials,  and  I  could  not  help  fan- 
cying that  the  Nogays  had  the  Mongul  tent  placed  on  the  old 
Scythian  kibitka.     The  Russians  call  the  tent  of  the  Cahnuk 
and  Nogay  *  kibitka'  alike,  though  to  the  last  only  the  name  is  at 
all  applicable.     In  other  respects,  the  few  Nogays  whom  I  saw 
betrayed  a  great  mixture  with  Tartar  and,  I  thought,  with  Eu- 
ropean population ;  they  are  taller  and  finer  men  than  the  Cal- 
muks.    We  heard  much  of  their  horsemanship,  and  of  their  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.     The  last  I  had  never  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing ;  the  first  I  saw  something  of  near  Perekop. 

"  The  climate  varies  very  greatly  between  the  steppe  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  in  the  latter  place  the  spring  we  were  told  was  ten 


*  We  afterwards  saw,  at  Phanagoria,  four  vessels  wit]^oom  ftcm  Marinopol. 
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days  earlier ;  yet  on  our  approach  to  the  sea  of  Azoph  we  saw 
masses  of  ice  still  floatmg  in  it,  some  as  big  as  a  laiige  dining  ' 
table.  The  hill  we  had  now  ascended  is  part  of  a  branch  of  ra- 
ther high  land  which  runs  &om  the  steppe,  and  terminates  in  the 
round  bluff  point  of  Taganrog,  which  was  now  lying  before  us 
and  ahnost  under  us.  The  hai^bour  as  yet  only  presented  a  few 
unfortunate  vessels  which  had  been  detained  by  the  ice ;  they 
were  all,  at  least  all  that  were  in  sight,  two-masted  and  Euro- 
pean built  The  sea,  though  we  could  plainly  <Ustinguish  its 
termination  to  the  south-east  (a  low  indistinct  line  of  coast  on 
winch  Azoph  stands)  had  still  to  ua^  who  had  been  so  long  in- 
bmd,  a  very  magnificent  appearance,  and  we  could  hardly  help 

calling  out,  ^«A«rT0i,  0m)Mrrm. 

**  The  down  we  were  on  was  all  grass  ;  it  sloped.g^*adually  to 
a  plun  almost  on  the  level  of  the  sea  on  our  left  hand ;  on  the 
right  it  seemed  extensive ;  no  part  appeared  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  whole  surface  was  teeming  with  susliks.  The  situaticm 
of  Taganrog  or  ^  the  cape  of  tfke  tea-kettle,'  so  called  from  the 
form  of  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  struck  us  as  ra- 
ther imposing.  It  is  a  round  bluff  promontory  of  no  great  height, 
with  a  pentagonal  fort  now  ruined,  though  it  still  retains  a  gar- 
rison of  one  company,  on  the  garrison  establishment,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men.-  It  contains  a  Church,  some  4niserable 
barracks,  and  a  wooden  hut  which  Baron  Camperhausen  turned 
into  a  club-room  ;  there  is  also  a  room  used  for  dancing,  very 
ill  furnished  and  with  no  ornament  but  a  Turkish  looking-glass, 
and  a  smaller  place  like  a  coach-office,  where  the  Moniteurand 
some  odier  French  and  German  papers  are  taken  in.  Under 
the  east  side  of  the  fort  is  a  small  mole  now  almost  choked  with 
mud  ;  on  the  north-west  is  a  high  down  where  the  inhabitants 
have  their  promenades  on  Sundays,  and  where  is  the  lazaretto ; 
on  the  north,  and  sloping  down  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  is  the 
town,  with  tolerably  broad  streets  built  at  right  angles,  two  Rus- 
sian and  one  Greek  Churches.  Beyond  this  there  extends  a  row 
of  warehouses  on  the  shore,  and  at  a  little  distance  further  are 
two  houses  surrounded  with  a  few  Dutch  elms  and  willows,  the 
only  trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  warm  snug  side  of  the 
hill  beyond  is  occupied  with  vineyards,  chiefly  the  property  of 
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^  Greeks,  and  with.diree  considerable  distilleries  of  brandj. 
The  intense  cold  of  the  winters  of  \802y  Sy  and  4,  destroyed 
tbe  vineyards  entirely ;  some  of  them,  we  were  told,  were  be- 
ginning  to  recover,  but  tbey  were  never  very  profitable.  The 
houses  among  the  willows  were  occupied,  one  by  the  governor, 
Baron  Camperfaausen,  the  other  by  Madan^  Cashparofi^  an  Ar- 
menian ;  from  the  gallery  of  this  last  house  PaUas'  view  of  Ta- 
ganrog is  taken. 

"  On  entering  the  town  we  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of 
well  dressed  persons  in  the  Cossak  habit,  who  appeared  to  be 
returning  from  market ;  we  had  before  seen  only  the  miserable 
wretches  at  the  posts  on  the  steppe.  We  drove  to  a  Greek  cof- 
fee-house which  was  so  small  and  dirty  that  our  stomachs  re- 
volted at  it,  and  after  much  inquiry  we  got  lodgings  with  the 
bailiff  of  the  town,  who  had  a  lai^e  wooden  house  adjoining  to 
his  own,  which  he  let  annually  to  the  Russian  and  Cossak  tra- 
ders who  frequented  the  fair ;  this  fair,  as  it  may  be  properly 
caUed;  is  at  its  height  about  midsummer.  From  November  to 
March  the  sea  is  frozen  and  navigation  is  seldom  safe  eariier 
than  April ;  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  supposed  to  have  past,  a  small 
vessel  is  sent  from  Taganrog  to  Kertch,  and  vice  versa;  after 
this  signal  the  navigation  commences.  From  April  to  midsum- 
mer a  south-west  wind  prevails  very  steadily,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  depth  of  water,  and  favours  the  arrival  of  vessels. 
About  midsummer  the  water  is  generally  deepest,  when  the  sea 
is  crowded  with  small  vessels ;  the  harbour  admits  but  few. 
Vessels  may  then  lie  tolerably  near  the  shore  ;  at  other  times 
ships  of  two  hundred  tons  are  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  sea 
fifteen  versts  (ten  miles)  from  the  shore.  In  autumn  the  sea 
of  Azoph  is  often  no  more  than  fourteen  feet  at  its  greatest 
depth.  From  Taganrog  to  Azoph  is  a  shoal,  or  continuation 
of  shoals,  with  hardly  seven  feet  water,  and  in  some  places  only 
five.  The  number  of  vessels  is  generally  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred. Of  these,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
are  small  craft  from  Trebizond  and  Sinope,  which  bring  *  nar- 
dek,'  a  marmelade  of  grapes,  and  ^  bekmiss,'  a  sirup  made  from 
various  fruits  by  boiling  them  with  honey.  Raisins  of  the  sun 
are  also  brought  in  great  quantities ;  all  these  are  used  in  tbe 
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(HstiUeries.  Since  the  destructioii  of  the  vmeyards  hj  the  ]ate 
hard  winters,  the  bekmiss  has  become  more  necessary.  The 
spmt  thus  produced  is  sold  all  over  the  empire  as  French  bran- 
dy. The  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  bring  chiefly  wine,  of  a 
very  poor  sort,  which  is  also  used  in  the  distiUeries,  Of  these 
Greeks  about  one  third  carry  the  Russian  flag;  but  as  our  friend 
Dalmas  said,  ^  Mauvais  Russe^  mauvais  Pamllon.*  They  are  of 
very  bad  character,  and  very  poor.  Any  Greek  who  would 
purchase  a  house  and  land,  became  at  once  a  Russian  subject, 
and  enjoyed  their  protection.  The  real  Russian  traders  are 
very  few  ;  the  European  traders  were  Italian,  Ragusan,  Austri- 
an, and  Dalmatian,  and  in  1805  a  few  French,  but  under  Eng- 
lish colours,  and  with  Maltese  crews.  These  bring  French 
wines,  and  Grerman  and  English  cloth,  and  carry  back  fish  and 
iron ;  hemp  and  cloth  too  are  brought  from  Koursk  and  Char- 
kof,  and  from  their  neighbourhood.  These  heavy  commodities 
are  carried  down  on  sledges  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  also  the 
greatest  fishery  is  carried  on.  The  Don  and  Sea  of  Azoph  are 
very  abundant  in  fish,  which  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
the  Volga;  sterlet  is  common  here,  and  sometimes  very  large* 
At  Petersburgh  it  is  considered  a  great  rarity,  and  a  soup  made 
of  it  has  been  known  to  cost  four  or  five  hundred  rubles.  Po- 
temkin,  when  in  Moldavia,  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  a  celebrated 
cook  at  Moscow  to  bring  him  a  pot  of  his  soup,  which  was  sent 
sealed  up  with  the  cook's  seal  and  name  on  the  lid.  The  sterlet 
has  its  mouth  placed  like  a  flounder's.  The  sturgeon  is  also 
very  common,  as  well  as  the  large  species  here  called  ^bieluga,' 
or  white  fish,  which  is  sometimes  fourteen  feet  long.  A  lai^ 
white  fish,  called  ^  sudak,'  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower  ' 
classes,  and  is  the  principal  species  exported.  When  the  sea- 
son for  the  fishing  arrives,  holes  are  made  in  the  ice  at  small  dis- 
tances, and  the  net  passed  under  from  each  of  these  to  the  next 
in  succession  by  means  of  a  pole,  until  a  large  tract  is  enclosed 
Christmas  is  consequently  as  busy  a  time  as  midsummer,  and  a 
mild  winter  is  ruinous.  It  is  then  that  the  Russ  merchants 
bring  their  commodities,  which  are  purchased  by  the  factors  re- 
sident at  the  place.  This  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
trade,  in  comparison  with  what  it  derives  from  the  salt,  fish,  tal- 
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low,  beef,  &c.  furnished  from  the  Don,  to  which,  as  things  at 
present  stand,  it  is  the  port.  The  merchandize  brought  from 
Voronetz  comes  down  to  Rostof  in  barks  which  will  not  bear 
the  sea,  but  are  broken  up  there ;  their  cargoes  are  again  em- 
barked in  lighters,  which  convey  them  to  Taganrog  and  to  the 
ships  in  the  Road.  As  the  wind  changes  to  the  east,  and  the 
water  grows'shallower,  they  get  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea, 
and  are  often  obliged  to  sail  without  having  completed  dieir  car- 
go. This  singular  kind  of  monsoon  takes  place  almost  every 
year  after  midsummer;  the  governor  said  it  seldom  failed. 
Storms  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  navigation  is  considered  as 
very  unsafe,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  the  want  of 
shelter.  Marinopol,  Arabat,  and  some  other  coves  are  only 
deep  enough  for  lighters. 

"  Taganrog  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  was,  however, 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Turks,  as  well  as  Azoph  and  all  the 
territory  as  far  as  Rostof  and  Baemuth,  by  die  peace  signed  at 
Pruth.  Catherine,  in  the  first  Turkish  war,  repossessed  herself 
of  these  places,  as  well  as  of  the  island  and  fortress  of  Taman; 
and  Taganrog  was  agsun  likely  to  flourish,  had  not  Potemkin 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  in  order  to  favour  Cherson, 
his  own  creation.  He  refused  it  a  quarantine  ;  and  when  Ca- 
therine was  at  Cherson,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Taganrog 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  Potemkin  opposed  himself  very 
warmly  to  her  intention.  Yet  she  often  seems  to  have  thought 
about  this  place,  and  mentions  it  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Vol- 
taire. After  Potemkin's  disgrace,  Catherine  showed  it  many 
marks  of  favour,  both  as  having  been  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  as  being  then  the  only  harbour  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  Don.  At  present  the  establishment  of  Caffa, 
and  its  becoming  a  free  port,  has  made  the  question  of  the  uti- 
lity of  Taganrog  more  than  doubtful ;  the  quarantine  is  now 
indulged  to  it  as  far  as  relates  to  all  goods  not  liable  to  infection 
(*  contumace.') 

"  All  vessels  are  examined  at  Kertch  before  they  enter  the 
sea  of  Azoph ;  such  as  are  loaded  with  woollen  stufis,  which  in- 
cludes all  coming  from  Europe,  must  perform  quarantine  either 
there  or  at  Caffa  ;  the  rest,  which  are  are  loaded  entirely  with 
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firttit,  wine,  &c.,  are  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Taganrog, 
where  they* perform  quarantine.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to 
government,  by  the  merchants  of  Caffa,  to  establidi  a  lighterage 
direct  from  Rostof  to  Arabat,  whence  there  is  a  short  passage 
by  land  to  Caffa.  This  course,  they  say,  was  that  taken  by  the 
Genoese  and  Greeks  with  the  ancient  Russians,  whose  wicker 
boats  came  to  Arabat  without  fear  or  danger.  They  support 
their  cause  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  shallowness  of  the  sea 
of  Azoph,  the  difSiculties  of  the  strait  of  ianicale,  &e. ;  and  add 
that  if  vessels  are  allowed  to  go  to  Taganrog  without  a  previous 
quarantine,  the  6tcilities  of  communicating  with  the  land,  must 
not  only  give  great  room  for  contraband  trade,  which  in  other 
respects  would  be  injurious,  and  in  so  narrow  a  sea  impossible 
to  prevent,  but  might  even  introduce  the  plague  into  the  heart  of 
Russia.  They  were,  therefore,  strongly  against  a  quarantine  at 
Taganrog,  as  bemg  dangerous  and  expensive ;  urging  also  that 
the  lighters  which  now  carried  the  goods  from  Rostof  to  Tagan- 
rog, would  equally  well  cairy  them  the  wholQ  distance  to  Ara- 
bat, which  would  be  a  great  nursery  for  seamen.  This  plan 
would  almost  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of  Taganr<^,  as  during 
the  time  that  vessels  are  lying  in  quarantine,  they  unload  their 
goods  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  much  less 
time  is  therefore  lost,  timn  if  they  were  obliged  to  perform  the 
quarantine  at  any  but  their  final  destination.  The  inhabitants 
have  endeavoured  to  parry  this  attack,  which,  if  it  had  succeed- 
ed, must  have  sunk  Taganrog  into  a  port  of  cabotage,  merely, 
exporting  hemp  and  com  to  Arabat,  and  importing  iron  from 
Lugan,  by  urging  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Cossak  and  Russian  traders 
on  the  other,  their  small  capitals  and  want  of  mutual  confidence, 
will  not  admit  of  the  intermediate  race  of  factors  and  corres- 
pondents required  by  the  Arabat  scheme  ;  and  that  all  the  bu- 
siness o{  Taganrog  is  transacted  viva  voce,  and  without  the  long 
credit  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  both  parties. 
They  also  urge  that  the  fruits,  wines,  and  marmalades  brought 
in  the  Greek  vessels  are  not  *  contumace,'  and  are  of  a  nature  to 
suffer  exceedmgly  by  being  disembarked,  and  can  in  no  case 
bear  a  carriage  over  land ;  the  ^rine,  in  partieuUr,  is  contained 
Vol.  I.— 87 
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in  Tery  large  and  very  thin  casks,  into  which  it  is  pumped  After 
they  are  stowed  in  the  vessels.  They  plead  the  cruelty  of  ruin- 
ing an  ancient  Russ  town,  the  creation  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
suggest  the  consideration  that  it  b  found  in  America,  that  those 
ports  are  most  advantageous  to  the  country  which  have  the  most 
inknd  situation^  Much  petitioning  on  both  sides  had  taken 
place ;  and  General  Fanshaw,  governor  of  Cafia,  had  been  re- 
siding many  months'at  Petersburgh,  exerting  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  his  schemes.  About  the  time  we  arrived  here,  the 
limited  quarantine  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  granted  to  Ta- 
ganrog, and  government  promised  a  gift  of  100,000  rubles  to 
General  Fanshaw  to  establish  a  bank  at  Caffa  and  a  port  at 
Arabat,  and  had  also  promised  600  oxen  to.be  employed  in  the 
land  carriage  from  Arabat  to  Caffa. 

**  The  quarantine  of  Taganrog  is  partly  held  under  tents,  and 
partly  in  some  huts  open  on  the  n<nthem  side,  on  a  p<Hnt  a  lit* 
tie  to  the  west  of  the  fort  One  of  these  huts,  which  is  appro*- 
priated  to  the  examination  of  new  comers  by  the  physician,  is 
furnished  with  two  strong  wooden  grates,  through  which  tie  sees 
and  interrogates  them  without  fear  of  infection.  Every  thing 
in  the  town  showed  apparent  poverty  and  disadvantage  of  situa- 
tion. The  European  merchants  or  supercargoes,  for  few  of 
them  traded  on  their  own  account,  were  dirty,  vulgar,  and  ill- 
informed,  and  evidently  detested  the  place ;  they  were  mostly 
Ragusans,  and  of  bad  character.  At  the  door  of  one  of  these 
men  we  observed,  as  we  were  walking  with  M.  Dalmas,  a  very 
fine  girl,  neatly  dressed,  who  had,  he  told  us,  been  sold  to  this 
Albanian,  as  his  mistress,  by  her  owner,  a  gentleman  from  the 
province  of  Onega.  This  is  as  complete  slave-trade  as  any  on 
earth  ;  but  it  b  an  evasion,  and  a  very  common  one,  of  the  laws 
which  forbid  foreigners  to  purchase  slaves.  The  town  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  have  a  large  Church, 
where  service  b  performed  in  the  *  Ellenisky,'  as  they  call  the 
ancient  language.  The  uKxlem  Greek  b  called  *  Romabky.' 
The  society  b,  of  course,  small ;  the  principal  people  are  the 
governor,  a  really  well-informed  man ;  Madame  Cashparof,  (an 
Armenian,)  widow  to  a  late  governor  of  Georgiessk,  who,  with 
an  old  German  who  lived  in  her  house,  had  drawn  together  a 
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kind  of  literary  club  of  neighbours ;  Mon.  Dalmas,  and  a  Rug- 
nan  Lieutenant-general  Tregoubof,  an  intelligent  man,  who  had 
lately  become  a  merchant,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  Russian 

d  several  ships.  He  complained 
uncertainty  and  apprehension  of • 
d  was  expected  to  take,  that  he 
3sa  or  Cafifa  to  extend  beyond  the 
etrof  is  the  daughter  of  Lazarof, 
nd  purchased  by  Alexy  Orlof  for 
[)f,  the  very  rich  Armenian  mer- 
chant at  Moscow.  She'  was  bom  at  Astrachan,  where  the  Ar- 
menians have  their  head  quarters ;  their  sect  is  highly  favoured 
in  Russia,  being  permitted  every  where  to  build  Churches,  and 
even  to  make  their  processions  publicly  through  the  streets. 
Madame  Cashparof  gave  us  several  particulars  respecting  the 
Scotch  missionaries  at  Oeorgiessk ;  they  are  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  men  and  women.  The  principal  person  among  them  is 
named  Brunton,  whom  she  described  as  a  man  of  abiUttes,  and, 
in  particular,  as  possessing  great  power  of  acquiring  languages. 
He  had  made  very  extraordinary  progress  in  the  Russian  and 
Circassian  tongues ;  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
nussionary ;  and  had  with  him  a  young  negro  whom  he  repre- 
sented to  be  the  son  of  an  African  king,  who  had  entrusted  him 
to  his  care  for  education.  They  had  suffered  greatly  by  disease 
and  the  deamess  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  were  kept  in 
frequent  alarm  by  the  Tcherkesses,  on  whom  their  labours  had 
produced  very  little  effect  Madame  Cashparof  spoke  of  this 
little  colony,  particularly  of  Brunton,  and  a  Mr.  Paterson,  with 
much  praise,  both  of  their  industry  and  respectable  character. 
Oeorgiessk  is  about  seven  hundred  versts  from  Tcherkask ;  it  is 
in  a  magnificent  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus ;  near  it 
are  the  famous  hot  baths.  The  Circassians  of  the  horde  of  lit- 
tle Kabarda  are  allied  with  Russia,  but  those  of  the  other  tribes 
are  mostly  hostile.  Madame  Cashparof  and  a  few  others  spoke 
good  English,  and  Thornton  heard  a  common  Qreek  sailor  in 
the  streets  speaking  it  fluently. 

*^  Every  thing  at  Taganrog  is  dear  but  com  and  fish ;  firing 
remarkably  so ;  a  pile  of  faggots,  one  faggot  thick  and  onesqi;iare 
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trddne  in  sur&ce  cost  thirty  rubles.  The  iisnal  Aid  is  reeds^ 
or  a  long  species  of  bent  grass ;  and  even  this  is  very  cosdy,  and 
gives  litUe  heat.  Manual  labour  and  free  servants  of  all  kinds 
iure  excessively  dear. 

**  While  we  were  here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing'the 
ceremonies  of  the  eve  x>{  Palm  Sunday ;  all  the  priests  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  assembled  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  town,  with  their  banners,  crosses,  and  religious  pictures ; 
about  two  hundred  people  attended,  a  few  with  branches  in  their 
hands ;  the  rest,  in  default  of  branches,  with  bundles  of  grass, 
and  went  in  slow  processkm,  singing  hymns,  to  the  principal 
Church.  There  was  much  crowd  and  much  crossing  and  bow- 
ing, but  no  great  appearance  of  devotion.  We  found  these 
people  much  stricter  in  their  observance  of  Licnt  than  any  of  the 
norUiem  Russians ;  yet,  though  we  could  only  procure  fish  at 
the  governor's  and  Madame  Cashparofs,  sucking  pigs  were  sold 
openly  in  the  market  in  vast  quantities.  They  were  thus  sold 
to  prepare  for  Easter,  when  every  Russ  family  kills  a  pig ;  a  sin^ 
gukr  kind  of  anti-Jewish  passover.  The  population  of  Tagan- 
rog can  hardly  equal  two  thousand  persons. 
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To  Richard  Hebery  Esq. 

"  (^chatif  ha{fvay  hetvDeen  Tcherkatk  and  Axof, 

<^  Mt  Dear  Brother, 

**  I  PROMISED  in  my  letter  to  my  moiher  from  Tfuaigaarog, 
to  report  progress  again  from  Theodosia  (d-denani  Kaffiu)  Aa 
accidental  delay  of  a  night  in  one  of  the  stanitzaa  of  the  Don 
Coflsaks,  in  whose  country,  indeed,  such  delays  are  very  fre- 
quent, gives  me  another  opportunity  of  writing  home,  which  ) 
am  unwilling  to  lose ;  especiaUy  as,  from  the  irr^pularity  of  the 
post  in  these  remote  provinces,  a  letter  of  reserve  is  almost  al- 
ways prudent  I  mentioned  slightly  in  my  last  letter^  our  leav- 
ing Moscow,  our  being  lost  in  the  snow,  our  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  the  house  (^  Princess  Dashkof,  and  pur  delays,  at  first 
from  deep  and  afterwards  frt>m  melted  snow  ;  the  hospitality  we 
met  with  at  Tula,  and  afterwards  at  Charkof.  The  first  of  these 
places  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  government  foiges, 
where  1,S00  musquets  are  made  every  week.  The  number  of 
w«Mrkmen  is  about  3,500.     The  iron  is  all  broughl  on  sledges 
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from  Siberia.     We  found  in  the  manager's  deputy  a  very  sensi- 
ble plain  man,  who  spoke  English,  and  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  London.     In  the  armory  are  piled  a  great  number  of 
arms  of  all  forms  and  weights,  according  to  the  whims  of  Com^ 
manders-in-chief ;  for  the  cut  of  a  bayonet  here  changes  its 
fashion  as  often  as  a  light-horse  uniform  in  our  own  country. 
Since  the  time  of  Potemkin,  five  or  six  modes  have  all,  in  their 
tumi  become  unfashionable.     The  weapons  of  Paul's  reign  are 
prodigiously  heavy  and  large ;  some  of  the  swords  are  almost 
unmanageable.     Since  the  late  action,  the  present  emperor  has 
sent  down  a  model  which  seems  very  good.     It  is  like  our  usual 
rousquets,  and  the  bayonet  fits  on  in  a  secure  and  ingenious  way ; 
in  other  points  it  resembles  the  Prussian  pieces. 

"  When  I  mention  the  distance  from  which  the  iron  is  brought, 
you  may  conceive  the  advantage  derived  to  Russia  from  the 
steady  continuance  of  the  frost,  which  creates  a  kind  of  natural 
and  universal  rail-road.  While  the  sledge  roads  continue,  a  sin- 
gle horse  can  draw  with  ease  a  ton  weight  from  one  extremity  of 
the  empire  to  the  other ;  a  wonderful  means  of  communication, 
which  effectually  compensates  for  the  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  the  difficulties  of  their  internal  navigation,  from  ice,  floods, 
and  extreme  drought,  which  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  each 
other.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  fertility  and  population  of 
the  country  through  which  we  were  to  pass ;  the  first  more  than 
answered  our  expectations,  the  soil  being  in  many  places  as  com^ 
plete  manure  as  one  can  see. 

**  The  population  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  on  the  borders  of 
the  Volga,  which  to  a  traveller,  is  a  much  more  interesting  coun- 
try, though  an  agriculturist  would  perhaps  prefer  the  ploughed 
and  naked  hills  of  Koursk  and  Orel.  Every  thmg  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  south  of  Russia  appears  of  modern  construction, 
and,  except  to  the  north  of  Tula,  nothing  exists  which  is  not  the 
erection  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  There  are  no  Tartar  forts ; 
no  ancient  convents  or  Churches ;  nor  any  of  the  marks  of  long- 
rooted  wealth  which  appear  between  Moscow  and  Kostroma. 
Their  place  is  but  ill-supplied  by  arcades  of  painted  wood,  pil- 
lars of  stones,  pyramids  of  lath  and  plaister,  and  aiean  timber 
houses  arranged  in  wide  streets  and  regular  squares.     ThesQ 
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plans  were  duefly  given  by  the  empress  during  her  journey  to 
Cberson ;  and  though  the  effect  at  present  is  not  good,  will  cer- 
tainly»  in  process  of  time,  people  Russia  with  most  magnificent 
towns.  To  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  parts  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  wanted  but  a  vent  for  their  commodities,  which  is 
now  obtained  by  Odessa,  and  by  the  little  town  of  Taganrog. 

*  ♦  *  *  *  « 

*  *  *  *  This,  as  well  as  the 
Crimea  and  the  other  conquests  of  Potemkin,  labour,  as  yet,  un- 
der all  the  disadvantages  of  infant  settlements,  while  the  exces- 
sive scarcity  of  timber  forms  another  inconvenience,  from  which 
such  settlements  are  generally  exempt.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  the  unusual  good  fortune  of  being,  in  some  measure,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  mother-country,  all  the  great  rivers  of  Rus- 
sia^  the  Dwina  excepted,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  though 
the  canal  of  Vishni  connects  the  Volga  with  the  Ladoga,  yet,  m 
the  stream  of  the  former  is  exceedingly  rapid,  all  bulky  articles 
can,  at  a  much  less  cost,  be  brought  southward  than  northward* 
This,  with  the  recent  discovery  of  coals,  and  the  canal,  which 

'  will  certainly  one  day  be  executed,  between  the  Don  and  the  Vol- 
ga, will  produce  wonderful  effects,  though  not,  I  think,  so  great 
as  some  sanguine  rivals  of  Petersburgh  and  Riga  have  endea* 
voured  to  prove.  The  native  commodities  of  New  Russia  are 
only  fish  and  com ;  the  sweetmeats  and  brandy,  of  which  they 
make  vast  quantities,  are  chiefly  produced  from  the  grapes  and 
fruits  imported  from  Trebizond  and  Sinope.  The  climate,  not- 
withstanding its  southern  latitude,  fully  answers  to  Ovid's  com«» 
plaint  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Palus  Maeotis,  which  are  indeed 
barely  salt-water,  and  are  still  annually  frozen  over.  It  is  dur^^ 
ing  this  frost  that  their  greatest  fishery  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
holes  in  the  ice,  under  which  they  drag  the  net ;  a  mild  winter 
is  almost  ruin  to  Taganrog.  The  neighbouring  villages  stink  of 
fish  so  much,  that  we  were  a  good  deal  reminded  of  Drontheim; 
and  the  case  grew  worse  and  worse  as  we  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Don.  The  quantities  of  fish  in  this  river  absolutely  ex* 
ceed  belief  though  the  present  is  not  the  season  for  the  fishery ; 
they  may  be  in  some  spots  ladled  out  with  scoop-nets.     The 
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Cossak  Tillages  are  bailt  close  to  the  water,  and  at  present 
are  almost  all  flooded ;  many  miles  of  low-land  are  overflowed 
every  spring,  and  where  the  waters  are  sabsiding,  present  a  hor- 
rible view  of  morasses  and  reeds.  These  last  are  very  valuable 
to  the  inhabitants,  being,  in  fact,  their  only  fuel.  The  Cossaks 
are  all  in  easy  circumstances ;  they  are  freeholders ;  and,  as  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  are  exempt  from  most  taxes.  They  are  better 
dressed  than  the  Russians,  and,  what  is  seldom  the  case  with 
fishermen,  are  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  houses.  They  are 
all  *  starovertzif*  (old  believers,  as  they  call  themselves,)  though 
the  Russians  tax  them  as  *  roskolniki,*  (schismatics,)  and  are 
much  warmer  m  their  zeal  than  any  persons  we  have  before  met 
with.  In  general,  the  Russians,  though  they  keep  Lent  strictly 
themselves,  do  not  care  how  foreigners  act ;  but  at  Tanganrog, 
when  Thornton  asked  for  a  fowl,  he  received  a  look  as  if  he  had 
desired  to  have  St.  John's  head  in  a  charger.  Milk,  eggs,  and 
butter  are  strictly  prohibited ;  and  the  more  reli^ous  people 
even  hold  fish  in  abhorrence.  Their  own  food  at  this  season 
consists  chiefly  of  pickled  mushrooms,  onions,  and  wheat  or  mil- 
let fried  in  oil. 

**  We  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  examining  an  Ar- 
menian settlement,  to  the  number  of  some  thousand  families, 
who  have  built  a  town  under  the  name  of  Nakitchivan,  and  cany 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  presernng  the  language  andhalnts 
of  their  country.  A  pretty  widow  of  Taganrog,  who  speaks 
English,  and  is  herself  an  Armenian,  the  widow  of  a  late  Russian 
governor  of  Georgiessk,  gave  us  a  letter  for  the  principal  man 
in  the  town,  a  Mr.  Abraamo^  who  has  served  in  the  army  and 
has  the  rank  of  a  Keutenant^olonel.  His  son,  a  little  boy  of 
ten  years  old,  spoke  French  and  was  our  interpreter.  We  were 
pressed  to  stay  all  night ;  but  our  time  is  precious,  as  the  heats 
of  the  Crimea  are  fast  appioaching.  We  had  hoped  to  get  to 
Tcherkask  to-night,  but  we  found  the  road  flooded,  and  the 
boatmen  reAised  to  take  us  till  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  they  say,  and  they  will  not  lose  a  night's  rest  for 
any  foreigner  living.  This  town  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Cossak 
houses  and  the  black  felt  tents  of  the  Calmuks,  all  fishermen, 
and  with  their  habitations  ahnost  thrust  into  the  river.    From 
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tiie  windows  of  the  public-house  where  I  am  writing  the  view  is 
very  smgular  and  pleasing.  The  moon  is  risen,  and  throws  a 
broad  glare  of  light  over  the  Don,  which  is  here  so  widely  over- 
flowed that  the  opposite  bank  is  scarcely  visible ;  the  foreground 
is  a  steep  limestone  hill  covered  with  cottages  and  circular  tents; 
and  we  bear  on  every  side  the  mingled  characteristic  sounds  of 
the  singmg  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  the  barking  of  the  terge 
ferocious  Calmuk  dogs,  which,  in  all  these  countries,  are  suffer- 
ed to  prowl  about  during  the  night,  blended  with  the  low  mono- 
tonous chant  of  the  Cossak  women,  who  are  enjoying  the  fine 
evening  and  dancing  in  a  large  circle  in  the  streets.  The  form 
of  the  dance  exactly  resembles  that  of  Moldavia,  and  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  *  the  dance  of 
Ariadne,'  described  by  Lady  Craven. 

**  Tcherkasky  •Spril  8th. — We  arrived  here  this  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  after  being  punted  with  long  poles  over  flooded 
meadows  for  about  ten  miles.  The  town  is,  as  usual  at  this  sea^ 
son,  mostly  under  water,  and  as  we  approached  it  had  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  Venice.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood  built  on 
piles,  raised  above  the  ground  or  rather  bog,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  wooden  bridge.  No  one  but  a  race  of 
fishermen  or  pirates  would  have  chosen  so  unwholesome  a  spot ; 
to  the  ancient  Cossaks,  who  were  both  characters  at  once,  it 
was  certainly  convenient.  The  Churches  are  very  magnificent, 
adorned  with  numberless  treasures  and  military  spoils.  I  have 
never  seen,  even  at  Moscow,  a  greater  profusion  of  pearls ;  all 
the  pictures,  chandeliers,  and  even  the  Altars  are  loaded  with 
them.  The  appearance  of  the  town  and  people  is  very  novel, 
the  Cossak  dress  being  universally  worn,  even  by  the  judges  and 
civil  officers.  Our  stay  here  wiU  not  be  long,  the  attaman  (or 
^heimanf*  as  he  is  corruptly  called  in  most  foreign  books)  bemg 
out  of  town.  We  have,  however,  found  a  friend  in  the  grand 
procurator,  who  speaks  French,  and  is  by  birth  a  Pole.  We 
are  very  conveniently  and  cleanly  lodged.  The  police-officer 
has  promised  us  a  non-commis«oned  officer  to  be  our  guide  this 
evening,  to  a  horde  of  Calmuks  who  live  m  the  neighbourhood; 
and  to-morrow  I  believe  we  shall  continue  our  journey  to  the 
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Crimea  by  the  Cuban  and  the  Bosphorus.  Oar  arrival  in  this 
district  has  happened  at  rather  an  unfortunate  time ;  had  we 
been  a  little  later  we  should  have  seen  the  Palus  Ma&otis  covered 
with  vessels — six  or  seven  hundred  sail  arriving  every  summer 
atTagann^ — and  the  whole  river  from  Tcherkask  to  Azoph  be- 
ing like  a  crowded  fair.  We  shall,  however,  see  the  Crimea  to 
more  advantage,  and,  what  is  still  better,  we  shall  be  a  month 
sooner  at  home. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

*^  Reginald  Heber." 

TAGANROG  TO  TCHERKASK. 

**  In  the  evening  of  the  6th  •Spril,  being  Palm  Sunday,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  calendar,  we  quitted  Taganrog,  and  pass- 
ed along  the  coast,  through  a  tolerably  populous  country,  to 
Rostof,  where  we  arrived  the  next  morning.  As  we  here  re- 
entered the  territories  of  the  Donskoy  Cossaks,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  our  passports  to  the  commandant,  and  had  a  long  delay 
about  the  proper  countersigning  of  our  padorashna,  as  the  atta- 
man  and  the  commandant  were  both  to  be  consulted.  On  our 
return  to  the  carriages  we  had  a  dispute  with  the  postillion,  who, 
because  we  had  only  a  single  padorashna,  insisted  for  a  long 
time  on  putting  all  the  seven  horses  to  one  carriage  ;  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  travellers  to  have  every  particular  exactly 
stated  in  their  padorashna. 

**  Rostof,  sometimes  called  San  Dmitri  Krepost,  from  the  samt 
to  whom  the  fortress  is  dedicated,  is  a  small  and  ill-built  town, 
but  a  place  of  very  important  trade.  Here  it  is  that  the  barks 
from  Voronetz  are  broken  up,  and  the  goods  embarked  from  Ta- 
ganrog. We  saw  about  sixty  lighters  lying  in  the  river,  many 
large  enough  to  perform  the  voyage  to  Arabat  Some  of  these, 
which  we  pointed  out,  they  told  us.  had  made  voyages  all  the 
way  to  Caffa.  There  is  a  large  brewery,  producing  very  detest- 
able beer  and  porter;  the  distilleries  are  numerous,  and,  if  we 
understood  right,  pay  no  duties  unless  the  spirit  be  sent  inland. 
The  banks  of  the  Don  are  covered  above  by  vineyards,  and  be- 
low by  stinking  sudak,  a  large  fish,  drying  m  the  sun.     iPish  are 
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caught  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  The  principal  kinds 
are,  beluga,  sturgeon,  sterlet,  and  sudak.  There  are  also  my«» 
riads  of  Prussian  carp,  which,  with  all  the  refuse  fish,  are  heap- 
ed up  in  great  dunghills  among  the  black  circular  tents  of  the 
Calmuks.  The  Cossaks  pay  no  duty  on  salt  if  it  be  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  fortress  is  just  above  the  town ;  it  it 
extensive  but  ill  situated,  there  being  a  deep  valley  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it,  where  a  besieger  would  be  perfectly  cover* 
ed  from  its  fire,  and  could  make  his  approaches  at  his  ease.  In 
it  is  a  small  garrison,  and  a  school  kept  by  an  old  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Andr6.  He  had  about  twenty  pupils,  who  were 
taught  French,  German,  writmg,  and  geography ;  they  were  all 
very  fittle  boys.  We  had  a  letter  to  tiie  master,  and  found  an 
old  man  in  a  sheep-skin,  which  would  have  turned  the  stomach 
of  a  mushickj  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  flock  ;  he  did  not 
ask  us  to  partake,  of  which  indeed  we  had  no  great  desire,  as, 
from  the  few  questions  we  asked,  he  seemed  to  know  little  more 
of  the  country  than  ourselves. 

**  A  verst  (by  land)  fixjm  the  fort  of  Rostof,  is  a  lat^e  Arme- 
nian town  called  Nakitchivan,  after  the  ancient  town  of  that 
name.     We  spent  the  evening  in  looking  over  it     They  affirm- 
ed that  it  contains  1500  families,  which  I  think  barely  possible ; 
diey  are  chiefly  manufacturers  in  steel  and  leather,  and  are,  ap- 
parently, industrious  and  prosperous.     The  town  contains  four 
Churches  and  two  very  large  bazars,  which  are  much  crowded* 
We  bad  a  letter  to  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,-  who  had  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  whose  son  was  one  of  M.  Andre's  pupils, 
and  our  interpreter.     His  name  was  Abraamof.     I  found  that 
Armenians  usually  expressed  their  names  in  this  manner,  from 
the  Christian  names  of  their  parents,  yet  with  the  termination  in 
*of,*  which  is  a  mark  of  gentility.     This  man  had  two  sons  in 
the  Russian  navy,  and  possessed  the  reputation  of  great  wealth. 
He  knew  the  Lazarof  who  sold  Orlof  the  great  diamond,  and 
described  in  strong  terms  the  misery  and  anxiety  which  the  Ar- 
menian felt  while  it  remained  in  his  possession.     His  house  was 
well  furnished,  and  had  a  billiard-table,  and  many  other  Euro« 
pean  luxuries ;  all  the  family,  however,  sat  cross-legged,  except 
the  master,  whose  dress  also  was  something  after  the  European 
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mode.  He  had  seyeral  curious  sabres  end  poignards  richly  or* 
namented,  which  he  exhibited  with  much  pride.  He  said  that 
himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had  emi- 
grated  from  the  Crimea  during  the  disturbances  there ;  that 
they  had  this  situation  given  them,  and  a  charter,  by  which  they 
had  the  same  privileges  as  their  countrymen  at  Astrachan.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  leather.  They  are  a  very  hand- 
some people,  have  universally  black  curling  hair,  fair  and  fresh 
complexions,  fine  eyes,  and  generaUy  aquiline  noses,  but  with  a 
Jewish  expression  in  their  countenance.  The  women  are  al- 
most all  veiled;  but  those  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  were  extreme- 
ly beautiful ;  their  veils  were  very  carelessly  disposed,  and  they 
betrayed  no  timidity.  The  Russians  declare  that  they  have  all 
a  natural  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  we  attribute  to  the  Jews. 
They  dislike  them  greatly,  and  have  a  proverb, '  two  Jews  equal 
one  Armenian ;  two  Armenians  one  Greek ;  two  Greeks  one 
devil.*  The  Armenians,  it  is  well  known,  are  a  very  favoured 
sect  by  the  Russian  government ;  and  many  of  the  noblest  far 
milies  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood.  Of  these  are  Dolgorucky 
and  Bagration.  Paul  the  First  gave  the  title  of  *  Knss*  to  great 
numbers  of  Armenians,  and  permitted  to  all  a  free  trade  and 
settlement,  with  full  liberty  of  worship,  and  even  of  making 
their  processions  openly.  They  have  a  magnificent  Church  in 
Petersburgh,  and  many  in  Astrachan  and  Casan.  Their  enter- 
prise and  activity  are  well  known.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Peters- 
burgh, told  me  he  knew  one  who  had  been  twice  to  Bassora, 
and  once  to  Samarcand  and  Tibet.  I  asked  Abraamof  if  such 
journeys  were  common,  and  if  they  could  take  a  European  with 
tiiem  as  their  servant,  or  in  any  other  disguise.  He  answered 
both  these  questions  in  the  aflirmative.  He  himself  had  been 
in  Georgia  and  many  parts  of  Turkey,  but  never  farther. 

*'  Thornton  played  a  game  at  billiards  with  Abraamof,  and 
he,  very  civilly,  offered  us  beds ;  but  it  was  in  Lent,  and  he  gave 
us  nothing  but  tea  without  cream,  and  dry  bread  ;  so  that  hun- 
ger conspired  with  our  eagerness  to  get  on,  to  induce  us  to  take 
our  leave  the  same  evening.  We  observed  several  Mahome- 
dans-^t  least  persons  in  green  turbans,  which  no' Armenian 
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would  wear — but  unfortunately  we  only  saw  them  after  we  had 
tdcen  leave  of  our  host,  and  had  no  one  to  ask  about  them. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  April  we  proceeded  to  a  large 
village  about  half  way  between  Nakitchivan  and  Tcherkask, 
called  Axy,  in  a.  very  singular  and  picturesque  situation,  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  one  hundred 
Calmuk  tents,  all  dirty,  and  wretched,  and  stinking  with  fish. 
There  were  many  barks  and  lighters  in  its  ports,  and  it  has  a 
large  and  handsome  Church;  the  Churches  among  the  Don 
Cossaks  are  generally  rich  and  handsome,  and  well  kept  up. 
We  passed  the  night  in  a  very  decent  kabak  with  a  billiard-ta- 
ble, and  a  room  adorned  with  many  Qerman  engravings,  and 
the  English  print  of  the  death  of  Chevalier  Bayard.  The  Cos- 
saks, having  never  heard  of  the  *  Chetalier  sans  reprochey*  called 
it  the  death  of  Darius ;  on  my  asking  if  Bourbon  was  Alexan- 
dro  Macedonskoy,  they  answered  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was 
not  present  at  Darius's  death,  and  showed  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  history  than  one  could  have  expected.  Alex- 
ander himself  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  his  fame  should 
be  so  generally  diffused,  as  to  become  the  favourite  hero  in  a 
village  of  warlike  barbarians  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ta- 
nab.  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing,  what  we  had, 
indeed,  occasionally  seen  insome  other  villages  of  Malo-Russia, 
the  dance  of  the  ring,  a  very  favourite  one  among  the  women, 
who  alone  dance  it,  accompanying  their  motions  with  a  low 
plaintive  song ;  it  consists  in  hiding  a  ring  and  huntmg  for  it, 
something  We  our  *  hunt  the  slipper.*  Some  parts  of  the  figure 
much  resemble  the  *  Polonaise  rondo.'  The^most  common  dance 
in  great  Russia  is  performed  by  two  persons,  and  is  one  of  the 
-aast  beautiftd  succession  of  elegant  attitudes  1  have  ever  seen, 
except  in  antiques. 

"  The  whole  north  part  of  the  Don  is  populous ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Delta  was  still  overflowed  fixjm  the  melting  of  the  snow ; 
and  we  were  obhged  to  make  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  Tcher- 
kask  the  next  morning  m  a  bark.  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of 
the  Cossaks  of  the  Don,  Is  an  ancient  and  considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  most^  singular  in  the  world ;  it  stands  on  some 
marshy  islands  in  the  river,  and  so  low  that  three-fourths  of  the 
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)iou8e«  are  annually  under  water ;  they  are  built  on  wooAm 
pillars,  find  the  communication  from  one  to  another  is  preserv- 
ed by  a  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony,  also  raised  on  posts  and  run- 
ning before  the  houses.  It  is  excellently  suited  to  the  piracies 
and  fishery  of  the  ancient  Cossaks ;  but  its  situation  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome,  that  the  emperor  has  begun  a  new  town 
on  the  high  land  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  behind  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Anna.  The  people  are,  however,  obstinately  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  spot.  When  we  saw  it,  every  part  was 
flooded  except  the  principal  street,  the  great  Church  and  the 
maiket-place ;  and  the  wooden  cabins,  mixed  with  the  domes  of 
Churches,  tops  of  trees,  and  Calmuk  tents,  had  an  interesting 
effect  just  rising  from  the  water.  The  sudak  still  continued  to 
poison  the  air ;  but  the  houses,  notwithstanding  the  people  are 
all  fishers,  are  neat ;  the  Cossaks  are,  certainly,  a  much  deaner 
race  than  the  Russians. 

*'  There  is  a  spacious  and  ancient  Cathedral  nearly  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Casan  Church  at  Moscow,  vrith  a  high  tower 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  which,  at  a  distance, 
gives  a  faint  recollection  of  St.  Mary's  spire  at  Oxford.  There 
are  many  other  Churches  full  of  very  costly  ornaments.  I  ne- 
ver saw  so  many  pearls  at  once  as  on  the  head  of  a  Madonna 
in  the  Cathedral ;  these  treasures  are  the  spoils  of  Turkey  and 
Poland.  .  To  the  east  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  large  basin  which 
seems  intended  to  preserve  the  barks  and  lighters  during  inun* 
dations ;  it  is  divided  firom  the  main  stream  and  opens  into  a 
smaller  arm  of  the  river  which  flows  through  the  town,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  A  little  to  the  west  is  a  spacious 
square,  where  the  government-house,  a  handsome  and  large 
building,  stands.  Further  still  are  the  bazars,  a  large  squarej^f 
wooden  buildings  of  only  one  floor,  with  wooden  arcades  on  the 
outside,  and  intersected  by  several  narrow  and  dark  passages. 
Beyond  are  the  houses  with  the  connecting  galleries  and  the 
bridges,  with  a  mixture  of  Churches  on  every  spot  of  solid 
ground.  The  river  had  a  great  many  vessels  on  it,  and  many 
which  were  calculated  to  go  to  Taman  or  Ca&. 

*^  The  shops  contained  many  articles  of  showy  tmt  coarse  fur- 
niture, bad  English  prints,  tawdry  looking-glasses,  &c.  which  a 
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good  deal  resembled  the  taste  of  our  Englirii  sailors ;  and  there 
was  in  many  of  the  houses  a  sort  of  yulgar  showy  style  of  orna- 
ment which  corresponded  to  this  impression.  Their  nnifbrms, 
indeed,  showed  the  same  fondness  for  ornament,  as  well  as  the 
women's  dresses,  and  the  boats  belon^g  to  the  attaman,  master 
of  police,  &c.  which  were  very  neatly  gilded  and  carved. 

^^  Tcherkask  has  a  large  and  rather  handsome  town-house  on 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  all  the  persons  we  saw  belonging  to  it 
wore  the  summer  uniform  of  jacket  and  trousers ;  the  winter 
mnfonn  is  a  blue  kaftan,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Russians. 
Both  dresses  are  very  costly,  of  English  cloth,  and  embroidered 
with  silver,  with  a  silver  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder,  worn  even 
by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.*  All  this  gaudy 
furniture,  as  well  as  their  arms  and  horses,  is  found  at  their  own 
expense.  There  are  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  bridge,  a  good  many  Mahomedan  families,  who  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  the  other  Cossaks. 
The  women  seemed  to  have  very  little  apprehension  of  showing 
their  faces,  and  the  veil  was  often  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
head ;  the  men  were  strong-limbed,  with  Tartar,  not  Calmuk, 
countenances.  They  have  a  mean  wooden  mosque.  Green, 
which  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  descendants  of  Ma- 
homed, is  here  worn  by  all  the  imams  and  even  by  others.  The 
Calmuk  popidation  in  and  near  Tcherkask  is  considerable ;  a 
g^reat  many  families  live  on  the  hills  between  it  and  Lugan.  One 
tribe  is  very  considerable,  having  a  mirza  and  a  grand  lama. 
We  made  many  attempts  to  procure  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to 
them ;  but  the  distance,  we  were  told,  was  great ;  and  owing  to 
the  stupiiUty  of  the  people  in  Tcherkask,  we  failed  in  all  our 
plans  and  hopes  of  finding  some  one  who  knew  in  what  part  of 
the  steppe  they  were.  The  Calmuk  servants  are  greatly  esteemed 
all  over  Rusda  for  their  fidelity  and  intelligence. 

**  Most  of  the  richer  Cossaks  have  houses  in  Tcherkask, 
which  they  make  their  metropolis,  but  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  their  farms  on  the  i^orthem  bank  of  the  river. 


*  One  regiment  which  we  HtwaAerwuds  nncler  Genetal  ^^cbobon,  at  Tulchinin 
PoimdyhBd  a  magniflcont  icarlet  peliaae  emhroidgied  with  gold. 
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Platof,  the  attaman,  said  he  kept  there  two  hundred  brood 
mares.  He  had,  however,  no  land  in  tillage,  though  he  pos- 
sessed a  vineyard,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Axy.  Of  the  wine  pro- 
duced by  these  vineyards,  they  vaunted  greatly.  The  best  al- 
ways struck  me  as  being  mixed  with  Greek  wine,  or  rasins.  The 
ordinary  wines  are  very  poor  and  tasteless ;  sfMrits  are  cheap 
and  much  drunk.  Platof  himself  took  a  glass  of  brandy  with  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  it,  as  if  brandy  was  hardly  strong  enou^ 

*^  The  manners  of  the  people  struck  us  from  thdr  superiority 
to  the  Russians  in  honesty  and  dignity.  A  lieutenant  at  Peters- 
burgh,  who  once  begged  alms  from  us,  bowed  himself  to  the 
ground  and  knocked  his  head  on  the  floor.  A  lieutenant  here 
who  was  imprisoned  and  also  begged,  made  the  request  in  a 
manly  and  dignified  manner,  and  thanked  us  as  if  we  had  been 
bis  comrades.  We  found,  too,  the  demands  for  lodging  and  for 
articles  in  the  shops  were  reasonable,  and  that  they  were  not, 
as  in  Russia,  in  the  habit  of  cheapening  commodities.  We  bid 
already  observed  that  a  Cossak  postillion  would  drive  no  faster 
than  his  usual  custom,  and  was,  on  this  point  as  impracticable 
as  a  Grerman. 

*^  Both  men  and  women  are  handsome,  and  taller  than  die 
Muscovites ;  this  name  they  hold  in  great  contempt,  as  we  had 
several  opportunities  of  observing.  The  Procurator,  a  Pole  by 
birth,  the  physician,  and  apothecary,  both  Germans,  the  master 
of  the  academy,  and  the  postmaster,  being  distinguished  by  their 
dress  and  nation  from  the  Cossaks,  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
coterie  of  their  own,  and  to  dislike,  and  be  disliked  by  the  whole 
town.  The  postmaster  said  they  were  much  improved  since  he 
first  came  there ;  that  at  that  time  they  would  have  pelted  any 
stranger.  We  saw  nothing  of  this  kind,  except  that  when  we 
first  landed  from  our  bark,  some  boys  cried  out,  '  Mosco&ky 
canaille.'    *  Canaille'  has  become  a  naturalized  word  in  Russia. 

"  The  internal  government  of  Tcherkask  is  exercised,  under 
the  attaman,  by  a  master  of  police  and  a  chancery  of  four  per- 
sons. The  procurator,  who  is  never  a  Cossak,  exercises  the 
offices  of  comptroller  of  their  accounts,  and  visiter  of  the  pri- 
sons and  public  buildings,  and  revises  their  judicial  sentences. 
The  master  of  police  and,  on  some  solemn  occasions,  the  atta- 
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man  is  distingtdsbed  by  a  large  staff,  with  a  silver  fillagree  head^ 
resembling  that  of  a  drum-major. 

"  The  goyemment  of  the  armies  of  the  Don  (the  legal  style) 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  ancient  Malo-Russian,  and 
has  lately  suffered  repeated  encroachments.  The  name  of 
Cossak,  which  we  heard  variously  expldned,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily so  by  Platof,  who  said  that  ^  coss,'  which  signified  any 
crooked  weapon,  such  as  a  scjrthe  or  sabre,  was  given  them  from 
the  form  of  their  swords.  The  present  establishments  are,  one 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  who  have  lands  near  Charkof ;  a 
second  one  on  the  Dnieper,  but  I  could  not  learn  in  what  part 
or  in  what  number.  In  Poland  is  a  third  establishment  of  al- 
most the  same  land,  which  is,  however,  not  so  numerous ;  they 
are  Mahomedans,  of  an  ancient  Nogay  tribe,  who  have  been 
settled  there  for  some  centuries,  and  still  retain  their  religion  and 
their  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh.  They  were  formerly  taken  into 
the  Polish  service  as  *  uhlans,'  a  Polish  word  merely  signifying 
light-horse,  and  still  keep  their  distinction  and  their  privileges ; 
they  have  the  same  allowance  as  the  Gossaks  and  the  same  ob- 
ligation to  service.  Fourthly,  all  over  Siberia  are  scattered  a 
multitude  of  barbarous  Cossaks,  who  do  the  same  duties,  but 
whose  allowances  are  less.  Among  them  the  people  of  the 
Yaik,  since  changed  to  Ural,  were  the  most  formidable  support- 
ers of  Pugatchef.  Fifthly,  are  the  Zaporogians,  but  more  of 
them  hereafter.  To  return  to  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don ;  theur 
territory,  which  is  almost  entirely  pasture  land,  extends  upwards 
of  350  versts  in  length,  on  both  sides  of  the  Don ;  in  its  widest 
part  its  extent  may  be  300 ;  it  is  divided  into  stanitzas  or  can- 
tons ;  for  many  stanitzas  now  contain  more  than  a  single  village. 
To  each  of  these  a  certain  portion  of  land  and  fishery  is  allotted 
by  government,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  com  from  Voronetz 
and  northwards,  according  to  the  returned  number  of  Cossaks. 
They  are  free  from  all  taxes ;  even  from  those  of  salt  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  distribution  of  land  to  the  individuals  in  each  sta«- 
nitza  is  settled  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  attaman.  This  at- 
taman  was  chosen  by  the  people,  and  was  both  civil  and  military 
commander  of  the  place.  Paul  had  laid  some  restrictions  on 
this  right,  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  took  every  other 
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means  of  breaking  their  spirit  He  had  also  ennobled  the  chil- 
dren of  all  who  had  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  which  was  com- 
plained  of  as  introducing  an  unccmstitutional  aristocracy.  This 
step  of  establishing  a  hereditary  nobility  has  been  productive  of 
very  bad  eflfects  in  taking  away  the  military  spirit  of  «  govern- 
ment, where  all  were  formerly  equal,  or  had  only  a  temporary, 
but  absolute  power,  when  elected  officers.  At  present  these 
new-made  nobles  affect  to  have  several  privileges  in  the  service, 
and  claim  a  constant  preference  in  the  succession  to  vacant 
commissions.  From  these  attamans  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chan- 
cery at  Tcherkask.  They  used  to  elect  their  attaman  there, 
to  appeal  to  him  only,  assembling  occasionally  as  a  check  on  his 
conduct ;  but  he  is  now  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  hb  power 
b  greatly  diminished.  The  allotment  of  land  and  fishery  which 
each  Cossak  possesses  may  be  let  out  by  him  to  farm,  and  often 
b  so  ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  abuse  to  insert  the  names  of  children 
in  the  return  of  Cossaks,  to  entitle  them  to  thdr  seniority  in  be- 
coming officers.  I  met  with  a  child  thus  favoured.  This  has 
taken  place  since  the  Cossaks,  when  called  out,  have  been 
formed  into  regular  regiments,  which  has  depressed  entirely  the 
power  of  the  village  attaman,  by  the  introduction  of  coloneb, 
captains,  &c.  Formerly  the  attaman  was  addressed  in  the  em- 
peror's mandates  almost  as  an  equal ;  he  himself  marched  at  the 
head  of  hb  stanitza  ;  now  he  merely  sends  the  required  contin- 
gent, which  b  put  under  officers  named  by  the  crown. 

^'  The  Cossak,  in  consequence  of  hb  allowance,  may  be  call- 
ed on  to  serve  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed  at  hb  own  ex- 
pense, and  making  good  any  deficiencies  which  may  occur. 
Food,  pay,  and  camp  equipage  are  fumbhed  by  government. 
Those  who  have  served  three  years  are  not  liable,  or  at  least  not 
usually  called  upon,  to  serve  abroad,  except  on  particular  emer- 
gencies. They,  serve,  however,  in  the  cordon  along  the  Cau- 
casus, and  in  the  duties  of  the  police.  After  twenty  years  they 
become  free  from  all  service,  except  the  home  duties  of  police, 
and  assbtmg  in  the  passage  of  the  corn-barks  over  the  shal- 
lows in  the  Don.  After  twenty-five  years'  service  they  are  free 
entirely. 
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**  The  procurator  declared  the  whole  number  of  Cossaks  lia- 
Me  to  be  called  on  for  one  or  more  of  these  senrices,  amounted 
to  200,000.  He  acknowledged  that  as  they  would  allow  of  no 
examination  into  their  numbers,  be  spoke  only  from  conjecture, 
and  from  the  different  allowances  of  com,  &c.  occasionally 
made.  The  whole  number  of  the  male  population  he  reckon- 
ed at  half  a  million.  The  office  of  procurator  has  been  often 
mentioned ;  he  is  a  kind  of  comptroller  or  visiter,  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  examine  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  visit  the  prisons,  attend  the  execu- 
tions, Slc.  He  is  generally  a  native  of  a  different  province  from 
that  wherein  he  is  stationed.  At  Tcherkask  he  is  always  a  Rus- 
ttan ;  at  least  not  a  Cossak.  The  situation  of  a  Cossak  is  con- 
sidered as  comfortable ;  and  their  obligations  to  service  are 
deemed  well  repaid  by  their  privileges  and  their  freedom.  *  Free 
as  a  Cossak'  is  a  proverb  which  we  have  often  heard  in  Russia ; 
and  they  are  apparently  much  happier  than  the  other  Russians. 
As  troops,  I  cannot  conceive  them  good ;  they  are  no  longer 
wild  and  warlike  savages — ^tbey  have  lost  their  habits  of  Scythian 
warfare  without  acquiring  discipline,  and  are.  now  little  better 
than  peasants  on  horseback.  When  they  have  been  some  time 
in  service,  they  of  course,  beccmie  like  other  troops,  except  that, 
by  all  accounts,  they  are  more  addicted  to  plunder.  They  have, 
liowever,  a  strong  esprit  de  carpSy  and  despise  the  Russians  most 
cordially.  The  number  of  Cossak  guards,  who  are  all  Don- 
dcoy,  amounts  to  three  raiments  of  a  thousand  each ;  tlie  num- 
ber employed  in  Persia  and  Caucasus  I  could  not  learn.  In  the 
year  1805,  a  corps  of  seventy-two  regiments  of  560  men  each, 
marched  under  Platof,  the  attaman  of.  Tcherkask  ;  but  received 
counter-orders,  as  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Aus* 
terlitz.  At  Austerlitz  only  six  hundred  Cossak  guards  were 
present.*  These  Cossaks,  Platof  said,  had  suffered  dreadfully, 
as  they  were  for  some  time  the  only  cavalry  with  the  Russian 
army ;  and  before  the  emperor  joined  Kutusof,  they  had  lost  al- 


*  The  peasanU  near  Austerlitz  spoke  of  them  as  objects  of  oonsidefable  appfehea- 
slooto  the  French  caTaby ;  particularly  the  cuirasaierM  whose  horses  wars  more  iui« 
wieldly. 
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most  all  their  horses  with  fatigue.  During  the  quarrel  of  Paul 
with  England,  he  assembled  45,000  Cossaks,  as  it  was  believed 
at  Tcberkask,  to  march  to  India.  T  saw  the  plan  was  not  at  all 
unpopular  with  Platof  and  his  officers.  Platof 's  predecessor  was 
the  last  attaman  who  was  in  possession  of  all  his  ancient  pri?i- 
leges.  He  had  often,  by  his  own  authority,  bound  men  hand 
and  foot  and  thrown  them  into  tlie  Don.  He  was  unexpectedly 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  orders  of  the  empress,  (Catherine,) 
and  was  succeeded,  as  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Don,  by 
Maffei  Ivanovitch  Platof,  a  fine  civil  old  soldier,  with  the  great 
cordon  of  St.  Anne.  *  Our  hostess,  the  wife  of  an  old  Cossak 
major,  told  us  that  when  a  boy,  Platof  had  kept  his  father-in- 
law's  horses,  and  had  been  raised  entirely  from  merit  Tins 
story  was  contradicted  by  Anton  Josipoidtsk,  but  of  the  two  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  old  woman  was  not  most  worthy  of 
credit. 

*'  Education  among  the  Cossaks  is  not  so  low  as  is  generally 
thought,  and  it  improves  daily.  All  the  children  of  officers  are 
sent  to  the  academy  of  Tcherkask,  and  learn  French,  (German, 
&c.  It  was  holiday  time  when  we  were  there,  but  their  pro- 
gress was  well  spoken  of. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Tcherkask  we  went  out  on  a  shooting 
party,  which  was  ridiculous  enough,  as  it  chiefly  conastedof  a 
ramble  among  orchards  and  cabbage  gardens,  and  shooting 
sparrows  and  field-fares.  Our  companions  were  the  procurator 
and  a  Cossak  captain  ;  the  former  had  some  pointers  and  two 
very  beautiful  Turkish  guns.  This  man  was  a  Pole,  and  hated 
the  Cossaks  mortally ;  excepting  the  captain  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  his  whole  society  consisted  of  the  man  at  the  Post- 
office,  a  Russian,  an  old  Dutch  physician,  and  a  German  apothe» 
cary.  The  Cossak  captain  was  a  very  fine  young  man ;  be  unp 
derstood  no  language  save  his  own,  but  had  read  a  good  deal, 
and  was  very  well  instructed  as  far  as  this  would  carry  him, 

*^  We  had  heard  the  Cossaks  charged  with  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  but  had  no  reason  to  assent  to  this  opinion,  though  we  saw 
them  during  the  license  of  the  Easter  holidays.  The  procurator 
accused  the  old  people  among  them  of  great  coarseness  and 
aversion  to  strangers ;  but  he  was  evidently  prejudiced  against 
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ihtm.  There  was,  perbaps,  no  great  reascntto  wonder  that, 
thoii^h  a  good-natured  man,  they  had  found  no  delight  in  court- 
uig  his  society. 

**  The  ne^hbourhood  of  Tcherkask  is  full  of  the  sepulchral 
crosses  raised  over  the  tombs  of  the  Roskolniki;  this  sect 
amounts  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  Cossak  population.  I  mquired 
seyeral  times  how  far  they  were  tolerated,  and  was  uniformly 
assured  that  they  were  not  allowed  the  pidblic  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Abont  Yoronetz  we  were  told  they  are  also  numerous, 
and  are  there  burdened  with  a  double  capitation  tax.  Tins  we 
beard  often,  though  it  contradicts  all  I  had  been  taught  to  think 
of  Russian  toleration.  When  we  asked  about  their  religious 
tenets,  as  we  had  only  their  enemies  to  inform  us,  we  merely 
heard  strange  stories  about  their  impiety  and  rebellions*  They 
are  allowed  to  wear  their  beards,  which  the  other  Cossaks  cut 
<^  without  a  scruple. 

^*  During  our  stay  in  Tchericask  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  ceremonies  of  Easter,  and  of  Observing  the  great  de- 
votion with  which  the  Cossaks  celebrate  €rOod-Friday,  Easter- 
eve,  and  Easter-Sunday.  On  Grood-Friday  the  people  assembled 
in  a  vast  crowd  in  one  of  the  principal  Churches,  all  with  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands.  After  the  usual  service  a  species  of  bier, 
covered  with  a  rich  embroidered  pall,  having  the  small  figure  of 
a  dead  Christ  represented  on  it,  was  carried  in  procession  from 
beUnd  die  Altar  and  set  down  in  the  Church,  during  which  time 
some  appropriate  chapters,  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  were  read. 
To  all  these  offices  the  people  attended  with  exemplary  serious- 
ness and  great  apparent  devotion.  The  procession  then  moved 
to  the  great  Church,  singing  hymns,  and  followed  by  all  the 
principal  persons  in  the  town  wilh  their  tapers.  As  the  bier 
passed,  the  people  bowed  and  crossed  themselves.  In  the  bal- 
cony of  one  of  the  best  houses  were  assembled  a  whole  family, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion ;  one  of  the 
daughters  threw  herself  down  and  touched  the  floor  with  her 
head,  kisang  it  repeatedly,  in  token  of  humility.  When  the  pro- 
cession arrived  at  the  Cathedral  another  service  took  place, 
when  all  the  priests  and  the  principal  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tion advanced,  one  by  one,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  embroider- 
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ed  picture  of  Christ  on  the  bier.  The  serrice  ended  with  a  ser- 
mon ;  the  preacher  was  a  very  rustic  looking  man,  but  he  preach- 
ed with  energy  and  with  some  apparent  eflFect. 

*^  The  day  following  was  also  a  rigid  fast,  and  passed  in  nearly 
the  same  offices.  At  night  all  the  Churches  were  illuminated, 
and  all  were  crowded,  particularly  the  Cathedral ;  the  congre- 
gations were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  held  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands.  The  effect  produced  was  very  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent The  priests  and  choir  alternately  continued  singing 
plaintive  solemn  hymns  ;  we  observed  that  the  same  hjrmns  oc- 
curred repeatedly.  The  priests  stood  in  ranks  on  each  side 
the  steps  of  the  Altar,  all  in  their  most  magnificent  habits ;  and 
the  choir  was  placed  in  a  very  high  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The 
congregation  were  attentive,  and  showed  wonderful  patience ; 
many,  I  think,  remained  there  the  whole  night  without  any  rest 
or  change  of  attitude,  except  from  standing  to  prostration.  The 
al  processions  round  the  Church,  carrying  flic 
)le,  &c.,and  occasionally  incensed  the  people, 
offerings  in  a  silver  plate.  I  did  not  observe 
OS  were  given,  and  we  understood  tliat  th^ 
t  this  season  was  made  by  going  firom  boose 
to  house,  when  the  people  gave  very  bountifully.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  day-brealc  a  cannon  was  fired,  at  wluch  signal  all  the 
bells  in  the  town  rang,  and  the  choir  burst  into  a  loud  hymn : 
*  Christos  voskress,*  Christ  is  risen.  To  which  the  chorus  of 
priests  below  answered,  ^  Yes,  He  is  indeed  risen!'  They  then 
embraced  each  other  and  kissed  a  cross,  which  they  presented 
first  to  the  attaman,  and  then  to  all  such  of  the  congregation  as 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  near  it.  After  this  the  service  be- 
gan for  Easter-day ;  the  Sacrament  was  administered,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached.  The  old  attaman,  who  had  come  into  the  town 
on  purpose,  and  had  remained  in  Church  with  his  officers  the 
whole  of  the  night,  stood  in  the  aisle  like  all  the  rest,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  his  red  riband  and  the  badge  of  Ii^s  authority,  a 
long  ebony  staff,  with  a  round  silver  head,  something  like  a  melon. 
After  the  sermon  the  priests  distributed  small  cakes  of  conse- 
crated bread ;  and  the  people  presented  eggs  to  each  other,  ac- 
companied by  the  address,  *  Christ  is  risen,'  which  was  always 
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answered  by  an  embrace,  and  the  answer,  *  Yes,  He  is  indeed.' 
This  is  the  only  salutation  allowed  during  the  weeks  immediately 
succeeding  Easter,  and  all  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality. 
The  empress  herself  durst  not  refuse  the  kiss  of  a  slave,  when 
accompanied  with  a  hard  egg  and  this  exclamation.  The  eggs 
are  generally  prepared  some  days  before,  and  are  curiously 
pamted  and  gilt.  To  foreigners  the  Russians  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  empire  say  always,  x^itt^^  uuTttiy  as  the  Greeks  are 
the  foreigners  of  whom  they  see  the  most.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  In  amusement  and  feasting.  We  all  went  to  the  at- 
taman's  house,  where  we  found  an  immense  Easter  cake,  a  cold 
ham,  and  several  other  good  things,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and 
Donskoy  wine  on  a  large  table ;  this  was  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Church  choristers  attended,  and  sang  the  Easter 
hymn ;  till  this  was  finbhed,  and  grace  had  been  said  by  the 
bishop,  nobody  touched  the  victuals.  Afterwards  they  fell  to 
with  a  famous  appetite,  as  might  be  expected  in  men  who  bad 
not  tasted  meat  for  forty  days.  The  band  were  in  a  very  hand- 
some scarlet  uniform.  Several  officers  fh)m  seven  or  eight  reg^ 
ments,  which  happened  to  be  on  their  return  that  day  from  Po- 
land, came  in  with  the-  rest  of  the  guests,  and  among  them  was 
the  Platof 's  son.  His  father  received  him  with  great  dignity, 
not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  commaQder^in-chief,  till,  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  he  called  him  to  an  inner  room,  where  the 
door  remaining  half  open,  I  saw  him  embrace  him  with  great 
tenderness.  About  noon  the  attaman  returned  to  his  house  in 
a  handsome  ten-oared  barge.  These*  barges  are  the  principal 
articles  of  luxury  in  which  Cossak  chiefs  indulge ;  their  rowers 
are  all  splencUdly  dressed,  and  their  prows  profusely  carved  and 
gilded.  All  day  the  streets  of  Tcherkasb  were  full  of  well- 
dressed  women,  ^  la  Cosaque.  The  dress  is  elegant ;  a  silk 
tunic  and  trousers  fastened  with  a  girdle  of  solid  silver,  yellow 
boots,  and  an  Indian  handkerchief  round  the  head.  Many  wore 
a  vast  quantity  of  pearls.  One  ladj,  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  dressed  after  what  she  supposed  the  Moscow  fashion ; 
but  she  was  the  only  exception ;  and  our  friend,  the  Cossak  cap- 
tain, did  not  seem  to  approve  of  this  departure  from  the  national 
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costume.  We  walked  about  almost  the  whole  eireiiing,  but,  not- 
withstanduig  all  the  stories  we  had  heard  of  Cossak  brutality,  we 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

**  The  Donskoy  wine  is  sometimen  very  pleasant,  but  is,  I 
suspect,  a  fabrication  ;  I  tasted  some  that  was  warranted  genu- 
ine, which  I  could  easily  belieye  to  be  so ;  it  was,  indeed. 

As  wicked  dew  u  Sjoorax  could  bni«h 
With  niTen's  feather  ftom  unwholeiome  fen. 

**  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  master  of  the  post  office  con- 
sidered the  Russian  post  as  so  insecure,  that  he  advised  me  to 
enclose  a  letter  home  to  Messrs.  Rowand,  at  Moscow,  who 
would  take  care  of  it. 

**  Tcherkask  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  way  of 
lighterage,  and  sends  many  small  vessels  to  Kertch,  Taman, 
Marinopol,  and  even  to  Cafia.  There  is  a  sort  of  harbour  con- 
trived in  the  town,  and  fenced  off  from  thi  i  floods 
are  rapid  and  might  be  dangerous.  Th  ,  Anna 
Kreposte,  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  n  ;  it  ne- 
ver could  have  been  a  very  formidable  pi  n  fact, 
only  wanted  against  the  Turks  ;  in  spring  and  autumn  it  must 
have  been  inaccessible  owing  to  the  floods. 

"  All  the  stories  of  the  impossibility  of  travelling  in  Rusna 
during  a  feast  time  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  are  probably 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  excessive  profligacy  of  a  Petersbuixh 
mob.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  in  the  other  parts  of  Rus- 
sia are  more  given  to  intoxication  than  the  Englidu" 

To  Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Pkanagoria^  in  the  MUand  of  Tanun, 
AprU  20,  1806. 

"  Mr  Deab  Brother, 

"  I  had  hoped  to  pass  my  birth  day  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  we 
have  met  with  so  many  delays  that  it  is  daily  growing  less  proba- 
ble, and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date,  almost  decided  that  I  can- 
not. For  though  the  Bospborus  is  now  before  me,  and  the 
opposite  shore  is  only  a  very  few  miles  distant,  the  wind  is  un« 
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fortunately  contrary,  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  there  is 
no  boat  now  m  the  harbour  sujfieiently  large  to  contain  our  two 
carriages  with  conyenience.  Under  such  circumstances,  my 
general,  and  always  my  pleasantest,  resource  is  to  write  home ; 
and  as  our  last  fortnight  has  been  spent  in  countries  very  inter- 
esting and  not  very  often  trayersed,  I  find  sufficient  materials 
jfor  a  letter.  Our  stay  in  Tcherkask  was  much  more  in- 
teresting than  we  had  hoped,  from  the  return  of  the  attaman, 
a  fine  dignified  old  warrior,  and  from  the  celebration  of  the  Eas- 
ter featiyal,  when  all  the  great  ceremonies,  and  all  the  finery  and 
merriment  of  the  Cossaks  were  at  their  height.  The  elegance 
of  a  European  ball  room  produces,  indeed,  a  yery  trifling  effect 
in  comparison  with  the  gaudy  and  barbarous  splendour  of  these 
remote  proyinces.  The  men  were  all  in  full  uniform  with  a 
profosbn  of  silyer  ornaments.  The  dress  of  a  Cossak  girl  con- 
sists [)ts,  silk  trousers  of  the  same  colour, 
or  BC  silyer,  a  silk  night-gown,  generally 
pink  racefuUy  with  a  silver  cestus,  which 
thosi  ss  ornament  with  pearls.  The  head 
is  sin  [idian  handkerchief,  and  the  hair  b 
plaited  and  hangs  down  the  back.  The  midnight  scene  in  the 
Cathedral  church  on  Easter  eye,  where  some  thousands  of  these 
gaudy  figures  were  assembled,  each  holding  a  taper,  the  dim 
light  of  which  served  to  harmonize  what  would  else  have  been 
too  glaring ;  the  soft  plaintive  chaunt  of  the  choir,  and  their  sud- 
den change  at  the  moment  of  day-break,  to  the  full  cjiorus  of 
<  Christ  is  risen,'  were  altogether  what  a  poet  or  a  painter  would 
have  studied  with  delight.  The  salutations  of  the  succeeding 
day  were  equally  curious.  *  *  * 

«<  The  Easter  week  is  given  up  to  amusement ;  but  though 
we  had  heard  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Cossaks,  there  was 
certainly  far  less  drunkenness  and  rioting  than  on  an  English 
holiday ;  and  though  I  walked  through  the  town  pretty  late  at 
mght,  I  saw  not  a  single  battle. 

"The  character,  government,  and  actual  sil 
gular  race,  who  occupy  a  territory,  (including 
thren  the  Zaporogians,)  perhaps  almost  as  1 
and  can  produce,  in  case  of  need,  a  force  of 
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thousand  horsemen, — iBy  if  I  remember  right,  rery  weD,  thongh 
shortly  described  in  Tooke.  Their  land,  wliich  is  mnch  greater 
than  their  population  requires,  is  dirided  into  equal  shares,  to 
one  of  which  eyery  Cossak  may  lay  claim  as  soon  as  he  can 
bear  arms.  The  officers  have  double  or  treble  shares.  They 
were  formerly  electiye,  but  arc  now,  except  the  Chie&  of  Til- 
lages, appointed  by  the  attaman  of  Tcherkask,  and  confirmed 
by  the  crown,  which  now  also  appoints  the  attaman  himself 
Nobility  is  unknown  among  them  ;  and  'firee  as  a  Cossakf  it 
still  a  proverb  throughout  Russia.  They  are  exempt  firom  all 
capitation ;  and  their  distilleries,  salt  works,  and  manufactories 
are  duty  free.  ♦  ♦  *  # 

Their  uniform  is  very  splendid,  being,  with  a  few  variations,  flie 
ancient  Russian  habit :  the  favourite  weapon  is  a  long  lancet 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  wield.  In  this  present  war 
they  have  contributed  forty-five  regfanents,  of  550  rank  and  file. 
Among  these  about  a  seventh  part  were  Calmuks.  These  peo- 
ple are  maintained  on  the  same  footing,  having  similar  allots 
ments  of  land.  They  still,  however,  adhere  to  the  camels,  the 
tents,  and  the  mares*  milk  of  theur  Mongul  ancestors ;  an^  in 
the  midst  of  Greeks,  continue  to  worship  the  DelatLama. 
Their  tents  are  generally  pitched  among  the  reeds  and  mud ;  die 
lattice  work  which  composes  the  sides,  is  all  tied  together  with 
thongs  so  neatly  that  they  look  like  wooden  p^.  The  roof  k 
a  frame  work  of  slight  sticks  covered  with  felt,  one  end  resting 
on  the  wall^  and  the  other  fixed  into  a  hoop  of  birch  wood,  which 
serves  as  a  chimney,  and  which,  when  it  is  necessary  to  warm 
the  tent,  is  covered  with  a  hood  of  felt,  so  that  all  tiie  hdA  df 
the  fire  is  kept  within.  The  door  is  merely  a  piece  of  felt,  IomI 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  very  neatiy  formed  of  reeds.  The 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossaks  includes  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
ihe  Asiatic  side  is  littie  besides  marsh  and  deserts. 

*^  On  Easter  Monday  we  took  leave  of  our  friends,  and  set  sail 
for  Azoph,  the  attaman  having  ordered  us  a  boat  and  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a  Serjeant,  whose  assistance  we  found  very  ne- 
cessary in  procuring  horses  in  our  way  td  Ecatheriikodar.  From 
Tcherkask  to  Azoph  is  a  dismal  tr^ct  of  nmrshes,  in  which  th6 
waters  of  the  Don  are  entirely  loM ;  at  Azoph,  where  P^ler  tli# 
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Oreat  bnilt  frigates,  there  was  not  soffident  water  for  a  long 
boat  The  town  is  ruined,  but  there  is  a  fort  with  a  small  gar* 
rison,  where  we  dined  with  an  old  Grerman  officer. 

**  We  continued  our  journey  through  a  vast  extent  of  green 
and  watery  savannahs,  without  trees  or  houses,  covered  with 
wild  ducks  and  widgeons,  and  peopled  with  the  noisiest  genera- 
tion of  frogs  I  ever  remember ;  the  Bf i»#jw»««i|  of  the  river 
Btyx  was  only  a  type  of  them.  On  the  third  day  of  our  journey 
we  passed  a  broken  and  nunous  causeway,  where  a  hut  of  reeds 
with  three  long  lances  stuck  in  the  ground,  and.  guarded  by  a 
sentinel  in  a  sheep-skin,  was  shown  as  the  frontier  guard  house 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossaks,  or,  as  they  are  now  called  to  effaca 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  robberies,  the  Cossaks  of  the  Black 
Bea.  The  morning  after  we  found  ourselves  in  Ecatherinodar, 
B  miserable  village  of  mud  houses  guarded  by  a  breast-work  of 
mud,  and  a  strong  staken-bound  hedge.  We  thought,  however, 
but  little  of  the  town,  our  attention  being  entirely  occupied  with 
ihe  greenness  of  the  trees,  *  atqtte  novo  calcam  molaria  Iimpo,'  the 
oak  timber  and  the  prospect  of  the  w^d  range  of  Caucasus.  Our 
immediate  inquiries  were,  of  course,  directed  to  this  quarter ;  and 
we  £3imd  that  every  i^outh  was  full  of  tB^  robberies  and  inva- 
aiona  of  their  neighbours  the  Circasdans.  If  you  look  in  Arrow- 
snuth's  map,  you  will  find  exactly  our  present  situation.  Geor- 
gia and  those  provinces  of  Persia  which  form  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caqaan,  are  become  a  Russian  province.  The  former 
in  particular,  as  being  of  t^e  same  reli^on  and  an  ancient  ally, 
has  united  very  readily  with  ber  powerful  neighbour.  We  met 
with  the  sons  of  the  late  Czar,  Kraelius,  at  Petersburgh,  and 
there  are  xnany  Geoigiaos  who  have  a  high  rank  in  the  Russian 
army.  Bagration  is  himself  a  Grcoigian.  Immeretta  and  Mm- 
grelia  are  also  Christian  and  fiiendly  nations ;  but  all  the  remain- 
ing range  of  Caucasus  from  the  Cuban  on  the  north  to  Imme- 
retta southward,  is  inhabited  by  an  untameable  race  of  moun- 
taineers, whose  constant  inroads  and  border  forays  keep  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  precautions  and  policy  similar  to 
tfiose  of  Branksholme-Hall. 

**  Our  whole  journey  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban  has  been  a 
comment  on  Walter  Scott    We  had  escorts  from^  post  to  post 
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of  CossaksarmQd  with  lances  and  carbines,  and  trarelled  with  oar 
swords  ready,  our  pistols  primed,  iand  enjoying  all  the  novelty 
and  dignity  of  danger.  The  peasants  whom  we  passed  had  eve- 
ry man  his  lance  or  musquet  slang  over  bis  shoulder ;  and  almost 
every  hill  had  a  beacon  and  a  warder  raised  on  four  high  poles, 
twisted  at  the  top  with  wicker,  so  as  to  resemble  a  crow's,  nest 
We  were  almost  wicked  enough  to  wish  for  a  skirmish ;  but 
though  at  one  time  an  alarm  was  ^ven  that  seventy  mounted 
Circassians  were  hovering  at  the  river  side,  we  made  our  journey 
in  great  peace.  The  Zaporogians  are  the  fittest  people  in  the 
world  to  have  such  neighbours,  being  themselves  as  wfld  irregu- 
lar cavalry  and  as  *  restless  riders'  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
They  often  regretted  to  us  that  the  humanity  of  the  emperor 
forbade  all  attacks  on  the  Circassians,  unless  in  the  way  of  reta- 
liation. Whenever  they  plunder  a  village,  drive  the  cattle,  or 
carry  away  Russian  subjects  as  slaves,  which  the  cordon  is  not 
always  able  to  prevent,  the  Cossaks  are  assembled,  attack  the 
Tcherkassi  in  their  turn,  and  carry  oflf  as  many  cattle,  men  and 
women  %s  they  can  find,  who  are  kept  as  hostages  till  the 
Tcherkassi  (for  that  is  the  native  name  of  these  Circassians) 
restore  their  prey.  Thornton  asked  if  such  a  foray  had  taken 
place  lately,  and  was  told  not  this  year ;  there  had  been  some 
trifling  thefts,  but  none  worthy  of  a  warder-raid.  •  Formeriy,' 
added  our  guide,  *  we  were  ourselves  a  terror  to  our  neighbour^ 
but  we  are  now,*  said  he  with  a  sigh,  *  a  civilized  people  !'  The 
establishment  of  the  Black  6ea  Cossaks  differs  in  some  respects 
from  their  brethren  of  the  Don ;  as  they  have  employment 
enough  at  home  they  are  never  embodied  for  the  purposes  of 
regular  warfare ;  but  their  constant  habits  of  valance  and  dan^ 
ger  must  render  them  almost  unequalled  as  light  troops.  They 
wear  no  uniform,  which  they  consider  as  a  badge  of  slavery ; 
their  clothes  made  nearly  in  the  Persian  manner,  are  of  Ae 
most  glowing  colours,  and  the  richer  sort  have  red  or  yellow 
boots.  Their  hair  is  shorn  close  fo  the  head,  except  one  long 
lock  which  hangs  over  the  face.  They  all  ride  well,  and  never 
stir  without  a  lance  ten  feet  long,  and  a  musquet  shmg  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  richer  sort  add  a  pistol  and  a  Circassian 
or  Turkish  sabre  of  exqmsite  workmanship*    The  poignards 
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%tiA  sabres  of  the  Circassians  are  the  best  1  ever  saw.  We  pass 
our  time  amon^  these  fine  fellows  very  pleasantly  ;  we  teach 
them  the  Hungarian  broad  sword  exercise,  and  they  teach  us 
the  exercise  of  the  lance.  I  have  never  seen  a  merrier  or  a 
more  restless  race  of  animals. 

"  The  country  we  have  passed  through  is,  in  many  respects, 
highly  interesting  ;  deer,  and  every  other  kind  of  game,  are  in 
prodigious  quantities ;  but  none  are  so  abundant  as  pheasants  and 
wild  ducks,  one  or  other  of  which  we^put  up  at  almost  every 
step.  Among  the  birds  were  many  which  were  new  to  us,  such 
as  the  stork,  the  spoonbiU,  the  bustard,  and  pelicans  without  end. 
Of  these  last,  which  we  had  several  opportunities  of  examining, 
we  have  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a  time.  Eagles  are  not  so 
common  as  they  are  to  the  northward.  The  land  on  the  Rus- 
nan  side  of  the  river  is  but  scantily  wooded ;  on  the  southern 
mde  it  rises  in  a  magnificent  theatre  of  oak  woods,  interspersed 
with  cultivated  ground  and  the  smoke  of  villages,  with  the  ridg- 
es of  Caucasus  above  the  whole.  The  nearest  hills  are  by  no 
means  gigantic,  but  there  are  some  white  peaks  which  rise  at  a 
vast  distance,  and  wUch  proved  to  us  that  these  were  only  the 
first  story  of  the  mountain. 

*^  Of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  of  romance  we  have  seen  but 
little.  At  Ecatherinodarwe  asked  repeatedly  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  cross  the  border  to  some  of  the  villages  at  peace  with 
Russia,  but  were  told  that  there  were  no  villages  which  could 
be  safely  visited  At  that  place,  however,  we  saw  some  hun- 
dreds of  them,  who  were  come  to  barter  com  for  salt,  and  one 
of  their  chieftains,  who,  some  years  ago,  had  emig^ted  to  the. 
Rusfflan  side  of  the  river ;  and  here,  at  Taman,  we  have  made 
acquahitance  with  a  Sultan  Selim  Grerai,  a  fine  young  man,  who, 
with  his  family  and  retainers,  to  the  number  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  had  likewise  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  this 
government ;  he  called  on  us  this  morning  witii  six  attendants, 
all  equipped  most  gallantiy,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  his  coun- 
try. Such  emigrations  as  these  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  we 
ourselves  witnessed  one  of  them.  As  we  stopped  at  a  small 
mud  fort  in  the  wfldest  part  of  the  firontier  to  change  our  horses 
and  escort^  we  were  told  that  a  Circassian  prince  had  just  swam 
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oTer  die  Ci]A>aii,  md  was  oome  to  takedietterin  die  fort»  bdng 
hard  pressed  by  a  victorioug  enemy.  He  was  tall  and  tlun,  as 
the  Circassians  generally  are,  with  a  stem  countenance ;  and 
though  very  lean,  he  had  strong  muscular  limbs ;  his  .dress  was 
plain,  and  he  had  lost  his  arms  in  the  river.  He  had  been  ia 
love,  he  said,  widi  a  girl  whose  relations  asked  a  thousand  rubles 
for  her  price,  a  sum  which  he  could  not  pay.  Unable,  however, 
to  live  without  her,  he  carried  her  off  widi  an  tamed  force  from 
her  home,  and  killed  four  of  her  father's  retainers  who  attempt- 
ed to  resist  him.  His  retreat  to  bis  own  fortress  wa«^  howeveiv 
cat  oS;  lis  party  put  to  the  sword,  and  his  mistress  re-lakeii. 
The  girl  woidd,  he  said,  (and  be  cried  bitterly  as  he  spcdos,)  be 
sold  to  the  Turics,  and  be  lost  to  Um  for  ever^ 

**  You  will,  of  course,  be  curious  to  hear  whether  the  Cireas- 
man  w<Hnea  answer  the  expectations  which  every  neader  of  eastr 
em  tales  or  French  travels  will  form.  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  A(»ie ; 
but  by  what  I  understand  from  others,  there  is  no  great  diflferenee 
betwe^i  them  and  the  women  of  the  neighbourisc  j|atk>9S. 
Their  fashisoas  are  quite  as  unnatural  and  imhealthy  as  those  of 
more  civilized  countries.  What  rendered  Circassia  so  oekbratod 
for  beauty  was,  no  doubt,  the  circumstance  of  its  inhahitaBis 
being  great  slave-broker^  and  being  the  diannel  throng^  which 
the  Turks  obtained  their  most  beautiful  femakvs,  who  wc^y  how- 
ever, mostly  brought  from  Gleofgia.'' 
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TCHERKA8K  TO   LEOPOLD. 


Fiihifiei—^oph — Tchernoimoiski  Co$8ak»^Ferocity  of  an  Ox 

— EccUherinodar'^^  Church Q^arainiine — CircassiaiM — The 

Chiban — Cossdk  forts — Danger  from  the  CircaBriane — Trem* 
rook — Toman — Sultan  SeKm  Gerai — J^Iire  fountame — Pas^ 
sage  to  Kertch — PeUcam — Toionof  Kertchr-^ntiqwtieB — Buz^' 
zarde — Kaffa — Rwne — German  Coloniste — Polish  Jew  mter'^ 
preUr — Sudak — Dr.  Pallas — Wine — Kaya — Lambat — Par^ 
tenak — Jlyou  Dagh-^Sugar  from  the  Walnut  Tree — Vote  of 
Baidar—MHar—Batchisermr^Pdlace-^ew^s  Rock^^kmet" 
ehei—KMkas  of  the  Mgay  Tartars— Perek^p— Character  of 
Tartars-^VFomen—Berislai} — Steppes-^^Cherson — Tomb  of 
Hoteard — Odessa-^Ducde  RkheUeik—PodoUa — Jews'— Broiy 
^Leopold,    1806. 

TCfiEHKASK  TO  LEOPOLD. 

*^  From  Tcherkask  we  set  oat  m  a  boat  procured  for  us  by 
the  attaman,  on  Easter  Monday.  The  Don  is  divided  below  the 
town  into  three  principal  and  many  smaller  streams,  which  oc- 
cupy a  Delta  eontaining  about  three  hundred  square  mDes ;  the 
whole  space  conasts  of  nothing  but  morasses  and  swamps,  which 
might,  in  many  places,  be  drained  and  made  good  meadow  lapd. 
Whererer  the  natural  fall  was  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water 
die  land  seemed  exoellent  On  such  spots  were  generally  small 
Tillages  of  Cossaks,  who  live  chiefly  by  fishing ;  the  Calmuk 
fishermen  pitch  their  tents  among  the  very  reeds  and  slime. 
They  possess  few  camels  or  horses ;  of  the  former  we  only  saw 
one  female  withlier  IbaL  They  transport  their  tents  and  families 
from  place  to  place  in  laige  boats,  of  which  one  appears  to  be 
the  joint  stock  of  several  families.    One  of  them  passed  us,  and 
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afforded  a  most  curious  groupe.  The  filth  and  stench  of  the 
country  are  terrible;  the  whole  Delta,  and  all  its  streams  and 
marshes  are  absolutely  infected  and  poisoned  with  dead  fish, 
owing  to  the  slovenliness  and  carelesness  of  the  fishermen.  A 
Calmuk  out  of  a  prodigious  haul  of  fish,  as  the  salting  or  drying 
them  for  sale  b  expensive,  merely  selects  the  best,  and  leaves  the 
remainder  to  perish  and  rot  on  the  beach ;  if  indeed  it  is  so  near 
his  hut  that  the  smell  annoys  him,  and  stench  seldom  annoys  a 
Calmuk,  he  shovels  the  dead  fish  into  th&^river.  The  fiish  on  be- 
ing caught  are  piled  up  in  laye  n  each  layer, 
and  the  best  are  afterwards  »  rarge  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  annually  impo  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  salt  produced  in  1  not  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Last  year  i  f  salt  in  the 
£rimea,  and,  by  a  singular  C(  trcity  of  fidi 
in  the  Don  and  sea  of  Azoph. 

*^  The  marshes  might  certainly  be  drsdned  with  ease,  and  per- 
haps will  be  so,  if  the  country  ever  becomes  more  populous ; 
the  consequent  changes  will  be  singular.  The  vast  increase  of 
com  and  of  pasture-land  would  be  oneT>f  the  least;  the  inha- 
bitants must  purchase  this  increase  by  a  great  diminution  of 
their  fishing,  as  the  superabundance  of  fish  is  evidently  occar- 
sioned  by  the  vast  extent  of  shallow  water,  the  abundance  of 
cover,  shade,  and  nourishment  afforded  by  the  reeds,  the  aqua- 
tic vegetables  and  reptiles,  and  the  numberless  creeks  and  har- 
boui;^  of  the  marsh.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  find  much 
greater  advantage  in  rendering  their  river  navigable,  the  waters 
of  which  are  now  lost  in  the  morasses,  in  decreasing  the  unheal- 
thiness  of  their  climate,  and,  perhaps,  even  in  adding  something 
to  the  depth  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea  of  Azoph.  The 
town  of  Azoph  is  distant  from  Tcherkask  sixty  versts  by  water, 
and  something  more  by  land  ;  it  stands  on  the  left-hand  bank  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Don,  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  half-ruined  cottages,  with  a  dilapidated  fort,  on  which  are 
still  shown  the  batteries  named  after  Peter,  Menchikof,  &c.,  and 
which  is  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  two  battalions,  each  of 
which  ought  to  consist  of  640  men.     This  regiment  is  one  of 
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the  number  that  is  excIofliTely  destmed  for  garrisons,  conristing 
partly  of  invalids  and  partly  of  boys,  who  are  instructed  and 
formed  for  soldiers.  Each  company  has  one  hundred  and  ^ixty 
men.  Some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  it  spoke  French  and 
German  well,  particularly  an  old  brigadier.  Von  Schwartaen- 
berg,  who  had  a  wife  and  family  of  daughters,  and  who  very 
hospitably  gave  us  a  dinner,  at  and  after  which  we  saw,  I  be- 
lieve, the  greater  part  of  the  society  of  Azoph  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  was  more  numerous  and  more  respectable  than  I 
should  have  supposed.  The  brigadier  was  looking  forward 
with  great  le  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 

gay  and  pi  ^f,  where  he  soon  expected  to 

go.     On  t  Lse  were  several  flying-chairs 

and  swing  at  of  the  Russians,  and  which, 

at  this  sea  lay  long.     The  circuit  of  the 

fortress  is  >rks  large  and  expensive,  but 

the  situation  is  not  very  strong.  Theye  was  a  new  Church,  al- 
most finished,  in  the  town,  buUt  partly  fit  the  expense  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

**  We  left  Azoph  the  evening  of  the  15th  April,  and  travelled 
day  and  night  through  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Don  Cos- 
saks.  These  possesions  conMst  entirely  of  steppes,  but  of 
greater  fertility  than  those  in  Europe,  being  covered  with  fine 
grass,  and  prodigious-  herds  of  cattle  :  we  saw  very  few  inha- 
bitants. The  country  is  marshy,  and  covered  with  frogs,  wild- 
dvLifkBp  and  geese. 

**  On  the  16th  we  met  iome  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  to 
buy  chargers  in  the  Okiban,  where  the  horses  are  reckoned  very 
good.  They  told  us  the  ordinary  price  of  a  fine  one  was  forty 
rubles.  Towards  dusk  we  passed  a  reed  hu^  with  six  long  lan- 
ces stuck  in  the  ground  before  it,  guarded  by  a  sentinel  in  a 
sheep-skin,  armed  with  a  rusty  carbine.  The  causeway  and 
bqg  to  which  he  served  as  protector,  were  the  limits  of  the  Tcher- 
noinooiski  Cossaks.  These  men  originally  were  deserters  and 
vagabonds  from  all  nations,  who  had  taken  refuge  m  the  marshy 
islands  of  the  Dnieper.  At  the  foundation  of  Cherson  they 
were  chased  firom  their  homes,  and  took  shelter  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  still  preserving  their  character  of  fishermen  and 
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pirates.    Potemkm  offeriiig  them  pay  and  lands,  they  returned 
ioihe  side  of  Russia,  and  did  great  serrice  in  the  second  Turkish 
war.     They  received  as  a  reward  the  country  newly  conquered 
from  the  Cuban  Tartars.    They  hold  their  lands  by  the  same 
tenure,  and  enjoy  nearly  the  same  privileges  as  the  Don  Cos- 
saks,  but  are  much  poorer  and  nxyre  uncivilized,  and  never  quit 
their  houses,  where,  indeed,  they  have  sufficient  employment 
They  receive  no  pay,  except  an  allowance  of  rye,  and  dress 
themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  whatever  colours  they 
choose,  without  any  regard  to  uniformity.    The  officers  for  the 
most  part,  wear  red  boots,  which  is  their  only  distinction.  They 
deal  largely  in  cattle,  and  have  a  barter  of  salt  for  corn  wkk 
the  Circassians.     The  language  tfiey  use  is  a  COTrupted  Rus- 
sian, a  good  deal  mixed  with  Turkbh ;  and  they  will  not  permit 
their  chiefs  to  use  any  other,  at  least  in  public  speaking,  or  in 
addressing  them.     They  claim,  or  at  least  exercise,  the  right  of 
electing  any  new  member  into  their  society,  which,  till  lately, 
used  to  want  firequent  recruiting.    Many  slaves,  who  have  con- 
trived to  escape  jfrom  their  masters,  are  received  by  these  peo- 
ple, and  protected.     In  the  Crimea  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  a  slave,  their  opportunities  of  escape  are  so  numerous. 
The  Zaporog^ans,  as  ihtj  were  originally  called,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  long  lock  of  hair,  wbich  hangs  down  over  their  face, 
and  is  generally  tucked  back  behmd  the  ear ;  the  rest  of  die  hair 
b  shorn  very  close.    They  are  a  fine  stout  race  of  men.     In 
common  with  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  make  great  use 
of  a  mantle  of  strong  felt,  which  may  be  steeped  in  water  with- 
out wetting.    Their  arms  are  a  carbfaie  dung  over  the  right 
shoulder,  a  lance  ten  feet  long,  which  they  manage  by  means  of 
a  thong  twisted  round  the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  occasionally 
Turldsh  or  Circassian  sabres,  pistols,  and  poignards.     They  are 
generally  called  thieves ;  we  found  them,  however,  very  honest, 
where  theu*  point  of  honour  was  touched,  very  good-natured,  and, 
according  to  their  scanty  means,  hospitable. 

*^  In  passing  the  causeway  where  the  sentinel  was  stotioned, 
we  saw  a  rema^able  instance  of  ferocityinanoxbelongmgto  a 
team  which  was  pasang  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves ;  with- 
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oat  any  apparent  reason  it  attacked  the  man  who  was  driving  it, 
threw  him  down  and  trampled  on  him ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  soft  mud,  would  probably  have  killed  him. 

**The  cattle  here  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  where  in 
Rusma.  There  are  no  sheep,  not  even  of  the  Asiatic  breed. 
The  Cossak  horses  are  what  would  be  called  in  England  good 
galloways ;  Their  masters  Taunt  rery  much  their  speed  and  har^ 
diness.  According  to  their  account,  a  moderately  good  horse 
will  go  sixty  yersts,  or  forty  mSes,  at  full  speed  without  stopping. 
They  are  seldom  handsome.  The  Calmuk  horses  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  having  their  ears  dit. 

"  The  17th  April,  about  seven  in  ttie  mommg,  we  arrived  at 
Ecatherinodar,  a  large  village  with  many  gardens  and  trees,  and 
a  fortress  built  after  Ae  manner  of  the  country,  surrounded 
merely  by  a  breast-work  of  earth,  furmshed  with  a  strong  and 
li^  hedge  and  eight  smaD  pieces  of  cannon.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  common  six-barred  gate.  Within  are  some  earthen  hots 
f(»rlbe  Cossaksoo  guard,  and  a  large  wooden  Church  which,  from 
its  spaciousness  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed,  does 
great  credit  to  these  poor  Cossaks,  at  whose  expense  it  is  en- 
tirely maintsdned.  When  we  were  there  it  was  not  quite  finish- 
ed. The  timber  of  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  oak,  and  comes 
from  Yoronetz.  It  must  be  very  expensive.  I  forget  the  sum 
they  stated,  but  it  struck  me  as  being  very  great  There  are 
aome  cosdy  ornaments  in  the  Church,  and  dieir  standards  are 
also  kept  there,  as  well  as  the  silver  kettle-drums  given  them  by 
Catherine.  The  priest  spoke  Latin  and  seemed  an  intelligent 
man.  We  went,  after  seeing  the  Church,  to  the  quarantine, 
die  only  place  where  the  Circasnans  are  allowed  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  Russia.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river-dde  about  a  verat  from  the  town.  In  our  way  we  passed 
another  mud  fort,  and  were  told  that  the  cordon  extended  all 
abi^  the  firontier ;  five  thousand  men  at  a  time  are  employed  on 
this  service.  The  totai  number  of  Cossaks  in  Ecatherinodar  is 
S5,000  men.    . 

**  M.  Cottstantinof^  the  manager  of  the  quarantine,  was  a  Rus- 
mn,  a  very  sensible  man,  and  well-acquainted  with  the  Circas- 
sian manners.    They  ar^  divided  mto  many  small  tribes,  under 
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their  respective  princes,  who  assume  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  add 
'  Grerai'  to  their  name,  as  afiectmg  to  be  the  descendants  of  Zin- 
gis  Khan.  Their  country  is  agreeable  and  very  populous,  and 
their  fields  well  cultivated  ;  the  villages  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  CoSsaks,  being  built  of  mud  and  reeds.  They  bring  wood, 
millet,  rye,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat  to  the  quarantine  to  barter 
with  the  Cossaks  for  salt,  paying  two  measures  of  millet  for  one 
of  salt.  Those  we  saw  were  very  ragged  and  miserable  ;  diey 
were  all  unarmed,  having  left  their  weapons  on  their  own  side  of 
the  river ;  the  chieft  alone  preserve  the  privilege  of  commg  lo 
the  rendezvous  armed.  Their  women  are  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  their  husbands  are  very  jealous.  The  girls,  at  an 
early  age,  have  a  tight  and  broad  leather  girdle  sewn  round  thdr 
waists,  which  remains  till  their  growth  bursts  it,  when  it  is  re- 
placed by  another.  This  process  makes  their  waists  very  smaD^ 
but  is  extremely  injurious  to  their  health.  I  understand  tfaaC 
they  are  handsome,  but  not  particularly  so. 

**  The  religion  of  the  Circassians  is  a  mixture  of  Chiistianityy 
Paganism,  and  Islamism*  Many  of  the  tribes  have  latdy  de- 
stroyed their  mosques,  and  shown  a  great  disposition  to  embvace 
Christianity.  They  reverence  the  cross  greatly.  The  form  of 
a  cross  cut  in  one  of  the  logs  is  no  small  protectbn  to  a  stack 
of  timber,  against  theft. 

^*  The  year  before  last  the  Circassians  made  an  incursion  with 
above  5,000  men,  and  a  battle  took  place  at  Ecatherinodar ;  but 
they  are  much  reduced  m  number  firom  what  they  formeriy  were, 
and  decline  every  year.  Their  sultans  alone  are  privileged  to 
carry  bows ;  the  other  horsemen  are  armed  with  carbines,  pis- 
tols, sabres,  and  small  lances ;  and  all  who  can  afford  it  have 
coats  of  mail.  These  are  chiefly  imported  from  Persia,  or  some- 
times from  Constantinople ;  the  other  aims  are  either  brought 
from  Constantinople  (Sfetjgrade  the  Russians  call  it) .  or  are 
manufactured  by  themselves.  Theur  sabres  and  poignards  are 
of  admirable  temper.  The  foot-soldiers  are  chiefly  armed  with 
long  Turkish  guns,  which  are  used  with  rests.  The  Circassian 
horses  are  very  famous;  and,  in  common  with  all  others  of 
these  countries,  they  have  the  faculty  of  bleeding  spontaneously 
when  overcharged  with  blood.    We  learnt  these  particulars 
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partly  from  M.  Constantinof,  and  paiify  from  difierent  Cossaks. 
Mr.  Smithy  an  American  whom  we  met  at  Moscow,  had  told  hb 
that  some  of  the  Circassian  tribes  paid  dime  honoursto  the  cat; 
of  this,  however,  none  of  the  Cossaks  had  ever  heard.  Mr, 
Smith  had  been  at  Ecatherinodar  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  afterwards  passed  into  Georgia.  / 

^*  The  Cuban  is  a  muddy  and  not  very  considerable  river;  its 
banks  are  of  earth,  high  and  steep.  The  country  on  the  Circas- 
sian side  rises,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  fine  woods  and  genflehill^ 
to  the  ridges  of  Caucasus,  which  in  this  part  are  not  very  gigan- 
tic. The  boats  of  the  Circassians  which  we  saw  upon  the  river, 
were  small  canoes,  hollowed,  like  all  those  in  this  country,  fix>m 
single  trees. 

^  On  leaving  Ecatherinodar  Thornton  kist  his  gun,  and*  ap- 
plied to  the  master  of  the  police,  but  with  very  small  hopes  of  re- 
covering it.  He  even  begged  it  might  be  given,  if  found,  to  a 
young  officer  who  had  shown  us  much  civility.  To  our  great 
surprise,  however,  when  we  arrived  at  Taman,  the  gun- was 
brought  to  us.  An  express  had  been  sent  after  us,  who  had 
travelled  the  whole  distance  from  Ecatherinodar,  to  restore  the 
gun  to  its  owner ;  and  the  person  employed  to  convey  it  refused 
to  accept  any  reward  for  1^  labour. 

<<  We  set  out  about  seven  in  the  evenbg  of  the  17th  Aprils 
escorted  by  a  sergeant  and  six  Cossaks,  who  were  relieved  at 
each  station.  There  is  a  cordon  of  such  forts  as  have  been 
mentioned,  built  at  five  or  six  versts  from  each  other,  and  con- 
nected by  alarm  posts  within  sight  of  each.  The  alarm  post  is 
made  of  three  poles  united  at  the  top,  and  twisted  wiih  wicker 
like  a  crow's  nest,  where  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  the  Cir- 
cassians on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  another  sentinel  remains 
below,  mounted  and  holding  the  horse  for  his  comrade  in  the 
nest,  so  that  they  can  immediately  make  off  in  case  of  alarm. 
The  soil  of  tins  part  of  the  country  is  excessively  fertile,  the 
grass  growing  to  an  extraordinary  height  The  Comte'  de 
B.ochfort  said  that  he  had  seen  thisties  as  high  as  a  man  on  nors^ 
back.  During  the  night  an  alarm  was  given  that  seventy  horse- 
men had  assembled  on  the  Curcassian  side  of  the  river,  an4 
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threatened  ns  wHh  an  attftds:.  We  lieard»  however,  no  more  of 
them. 

**  The  18th  we  continued  traTeUing  through  a  fertile  but 
marshy  country,  abounding  in  deer  and  every  kind  of  game. 
Among  the  birds  we  distinguidied  pheasants,  pelicans  m  great 
numbers,  cranes,  and  swans.  This  part  of  our  journey  wag 
reckoned  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  being  perfectly  wild,  filled  with  low  swampy 
wood  and  lugh  reeds,  and  also  because  it  is  a  very  comnion  re- 
sort of  the  Circassians  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reeds. 
Every  man  we  met  had  his  arms  with  him ;  and  the  officer  at 
Ecatherisodar  had  ordered  us  a  reinforcement  of  three  Cossaks. 
We  passed  a  ferry  over  the  river  Ae,  which  jGeiIIs  into  the  Cuban ; 
on  theo^Kwite  dde  was  a  lort  commanded  by  an  old  Cossak 
•ergeant,  who  was  very  civil.  Here  we  break&ated.  About 
three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  another  jfortreas,  urbere  we  bad  an 
advmture  with  a  Circassian  fiigitive  prinoe.*  From  this  post 
we  hade  very  merry  guard  who  scampered  about  us  like  sava- 
ged, whooping  and  screaming,  and  firijog  their  pieces  in  the  air. 
Thomlon  showed  them  the  Hungarian  broad  sword  exerdse. 
They  attempted  to  prove  the  superiority  of  theur  lances,  but 
were  evidently  unable  to  guard  themselves  effectually.  At 
night  we  aupped  with  a  large  party  otf  Cossaks  on  fidi,  in  one  of 
their  subterranean  huts;  the  fire  was  lit  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
room,  round  which  they  all  sat  crossrlegged,  and  formed  a  most 
picturesque  and  merry  groupe.  We  at  first  wished  to  leave  a 
guard  with  the  carriage*  but  they  .assured  us  that  our  property 
was  safe,  as  none  were  there  but  Zaporogians ;  and  they  strictly 
kept  their  word.  They  complained  much  of  their  poverty,  and 
of  the  prohibition  against  all  attacks  on  the  Circasoans,  whom 
they  said  they  would  otherwise  have  long  since  exterminated 
Their  country  they  praised  highly  for  its  pleasantness  and  great 
population. 

**Jfynl  I9th. — We  continued  our  journey  through  a  tract  of 
detestable  country,  all  marshes  covered  with  h^  reeds^  in  wbidi 
the  carriage  frequently  sank  so  deep  that  four  oxen  were  neces- 
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sary  to  draw  it  cnit  I  myfidf  bad  a  iboitnigb  soakiig  in  the 
mire,  in  which  my  horse  rank  up  to  the  witheia.  At  a  small 
station  called  Temrook  we  breakfasted  on  bread  and  ^  vodka ;' 
while  we  were  thus  employed  in  the  kabak  two  Moldamnt  came 
in ;  and  jnst  as  we  were  setting  off  a  sailor  came  with  great  cin-* 
lity  to  offer  ns  some  crawfidi  which  he  bad  botted  for  his  awn 
break&st  He  turned  out  to  be  a  Frenchman  employed  by  an 
ItaEan  merchant  at  Taman  to  sakfisk  He  had  been  in  England 
and  spoke  a  little  EngEsh.  After  travelling  six  versts  fiurther 
through  an  immense  morass,  we  entered  the  isle,  as  it  ia  called, 
of  Taman ;  it  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  kffge  sak 
lake,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  sea  of  Azoph  on  tiie  dne 
side,  and  from  the  Euxine  on  the  other,  by  narrow  necks  of 
land  rendered  almost  impassaUe  by  marshes.  That  on  the 
southern  ode  is,  I  believe,  quite  so ;  the  other  was  formerly 
guarded  by  a  Turkish  fiutress  now  in  nnni. 

<<  Taman,  oi^  as  itis  naif  called  by  ihe  revived  name  of-Plka* 

nagoria,  is  a  small  and  miserable  place,  situatisd  on  the  aouAern 

shQre  of  a  deep  bay  branching' from  the  Bospborus.   TheofpiK 

site  shore  of  Kertch»  and  the  town  booA  fortress  of  Teoieal^,  are 

very  visible  from  it     Thebayismui^tooiballow  forahythin§ 

but  lighters ;  four  or  frre  fieet  o£  water  being  theav^rage  depth* 

There  is  a  fortress,  with  a  Russ  garrisoa^  ef  whom  the  Ckiflsaks 

complMn  hetivily  as  infinmous  thieves.  Our  carriage  was  guarded 

every  night  by  a  Cossak  sentm/sl  with  fab  lance.    The  Chufdi 

is  small  and  meani,  but  contams  some  mohnb  of  antiqufty,  the 

remnants  of  the  ancient  Greek  ookmy.    Amcmg  them  is  a  votive 

tablet— fr;k;tf««f  Bfn  Arr#if Aif-  utu  Arr^rnXm^n*    Who  ar^  these 

T^i/i«AA*i  BtH%     Thrae  is  also  a  very  faniens. stone  with  a  Bku» 

vonic  inscription,  on  which  Count  AkiSs  Mbussin  Pouschkin 

has  written  a  dissertation.    The  inscrqition  purports,  that  in  the 

year  1065,  Prince  Oleb,  the  then  chief  of  the  Russians,  had 

caused  the  Bosphprus,  while  frozen,  to  be  paoedfrom  Kertch  io 

Tmntaracan;  and  the  distance  was  tfahty-six  verstBc    This  is 

mterestiDg  to  the  Russians,  as  ascertaining  the  rile  of  their  an* 

cient  capital,  which  had  been  before  much  disputed.  The  i 

in  Theodosius'  itinerary  is  Taauurtaca.    Tmutaracan 

literally,  the  ''swarm  of  beetles.'     We  met  witha  very  senriUe 
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and  civil  priest,  fttber-in-law  to  Ae  Couak  with  whom  we 
lodged  At  our  going  away  he  desired  ns  to  sign  a  paper  in- 
tended for  the  inspection  of  his  bishop,  purporting  that  he  had 
treated  us  with  civility  and  hospitality.  His  cottage  was  very 
Beady  furnished,  with  some  bad  religious  prints,  a  lai^  Bftle, 
and  a  collection  of  homilies.  He  could  speak  no  other  language 
but  Russ.  A  very  common  print,  in  all  this  part  of  the  world, 
is  a  strattg^  representation  of  Mount  Athos,  with  an  inscrqrtkm 
in  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Slavonic.  It  is  considerdl  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  Saint  in  any  room  or  Church,  espedally  as  it  is  in- 
tended di  l««v  J«|«»iMM  rm  AfmT$?j»H  •c^hitat.  This  is  almost  the 
only  print  which  is  commonly  seen  in  Russian  houses,  except  a 
most  extraordinary  map  of  Russia,  which  we  saw  at  a  post-house 
three  stages  fix>m  Moscow,  on  the  Troitza  road.  At  Tcherkask, 
indeed,  we  saw  a  print  of  two  persons  talking  over  a  globe ;  and 
below,  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Muduk  and  a  n^*f  «r«^. 

**  The  trade  of  Taman,  such  as  it  is,  consiBts  in  salt  and  fish. 
There  was  one  Italian  trader  in  the  place,  who  was,  however, 
merely  a  sort  of  supercargo,  employed  by  a  house  at  Gaffa.  He 
passed  among  the  Cossaks  for  a  Greek,  and  was  a  rery  civil 
man,  who  would  take  no  present  in  return  for  his  civilities.  The 
shops  in  the  town  would  not  bear  a  comparison  widi  the  wont 
f un^shed  booth  in  an  Englirii  (m. 

^*  About  fifteen  versts  from  Taman  is  a  small  colcmy  of  Cir- 
casnans,  who,  some  years  since,  came  over  with  tfieir  Chie^  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  souls.  Their  Chief,  Sultan  Sefiaa 
Qerai,  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty^-five,  paid  us  a  visit  at  Taman, 
accompanied  by  six  attendants;  one  of  these  meact  tiie  Cossaks 
called  colonel.  I  suppose  they  meant  altaman,  or  chief  of  a 
village.  The  Sultan  had  his  bow  and  arrows ;  he  shot  one  into 
the  air,  but  we  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  aim  at  any  particular 
object ;  I  suspect,  because  he  was  not  very  skilful.  He  declared 
that  no  Circassian  could  hit  a  goose,  which  we  pointed  out  to 
him,  though  it  was  at  a  vdry  moderate  distance.  He  and  all  his 
party  had  shoes  without  soles,  and  bng  tight  psmtaloons ;  the 
colonel  wore  a  red  tunic,  over  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail.  Their 
countenances,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  Circassians  I  have  seen, 
were  precisely  the  same  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars.   We  w^re 
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not  able  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  country ;  indeed  all 
the  information  which  we  derived  from  him  was  very  imperfectly 
ascertained,  from  the  double  interpretation  which  was  necessary. 
We  could  only  make  out  that  he  had  fled  from  being  in  fear  of 
his  life.  Thornton  got  a  whip  from  the  chief,  which  he  carried 
off  as  a  memorial ;  these  whips  are  of  plaited  thongs ;  the  lash 
is  three-edged,  excessively  sharp,  and  heavy ;  as  a  blow  fr<Hn  so 
formidable  a  weapon  would  maim  a  horse,  they  fasten  a  strip  of 
leather  to  the  end,  with  which  they  gently  touch  the  animal  when 
they  want  him  to  go  faster. 

**  On  the  20th  we  took  a  ride  virith  our  Cossak  host  to  see  the 
mire  fountains  mentioned  by  Pallas.  The  first  thing  which  we 
were  shown  was  a  circular  area,  resembling  the  crater  of  a 
small  volcano.  In  the  centre  was  a  heap  of  stones,  which,  with 
the  surrounding  mud,  appeared  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In 
one  place  was  a  pool  of  water,  without  any  particular  taste. 
About  five  hundred  yards  distant  was  another  circle,  but  much 
smaller,  all  <^  soft  mud ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  little  hole, 
whence  slowly  bubbled  out  a^  nauseous  black  fluid,  like  bilge- 
water.  By  treading  oil  any  part  of  the  mud  more  matter  was 
forced  from  the  wound ;  for  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of 
one  vast  sore.  We  thrust  our  sticks  into  the  mud,  but  found  no 
bottom  ;  and  on  withdrawing  them,  a  similar  kind  of  fluid  rose 
through  the  apertures  which  they  had  made.  There  was  ano* 
ther,  precisely  similar,  at  a  small  distance ;  and  very  near  thi^ 
last  a  well  of  water,  resembling  that  of  Harrogate  in  taste  and 
smell,  and  ^rkling.  Pallas  imagines  that  these  have  some  con- 
nection with  a  singular  island,  which,  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
appeared  suddenly  above  the  sea  near  Temrook,  throwing  up 
mud  and  stones,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  afterwards  sunk  down  again,  and  left  no  traces 
on  the  spot.  We  heard  much  of  the  fossila  that  were  to  be  met 
with  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  good  priest  showed  us 
the  tooth  of  a  giant  which  was  found  there,  calculated  for  a  man  ^ 
of,  at  least,  hdy  feet  high ;  the  whole  scull>  he  said,  had  been 
sent  to  Petersburgh.  We  found  on  the  hill  where  the  mire 
fountain  was,  several  substances,  like  half-calcmed  bones. 
Durmg  this  expedition  we  started  four  hares,  which  the  priesf  * 
Vol.  I S2 
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Siberian  greyhounds  chased,  but  only  killed  one.  We  were 
much  struck  with  the  sure-footedness  of  our  horses,  who  went 
down  some  very  difficult  places  with  great  ease. 

"  On  the  22d  of  April  we  found  that  we  had  exhausted  all  the 
curiosities  of  Taman,  and  determined  to  proceed  directly  to 
Kcrtch,  and  wait  for  our  carriage  at  Cafia.  We  were  induced 
to  take  this  step  by  understanding  that  Yenical6  o£fbred  nothing 
remarkable  either  in  antiquities  or  situation,  and  by  our  desire 
to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  Caffa.  The  regular  ferry- 
boat was  then  at  Yenicalfe,  and  the  wind  directly  contrary.  For 
this  boat  our  carriage  was  obliged  to  wait ;  we  ourselves  obtain- 
ed a  fishing-boat  from  the  point  nearest  Kertch.  From  Phana- 
goria  to  this  point  b  reckoned  twelve  versts ;  it  is  a  long  narrow 
spit  of  land,  evidently  of  recent  formation,  and  marked  in  Ou- 
thrie's  map  as  an  island.  Even  where  this  terminates  is  a  range 
of  sand,  reaching  like  a  bar  across  almost  half  the  Bosphorufl^ 
and  hardly  covered  with  water,  which  bids  fair,  in  time,  com- 
pletely to  block  up  the  navigation.  An  immense  quantity  of 
sea-fowl  are  seen  on  every  part  of  the  straits.  A  vast  flight  of 
pelicans  passed  over  our  heads  in  a  regular  order  of  flight,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  wild-geese.  The  prospect  is  perfectly  naked  and 
desert ;  on  one  side,  the  bare  downs  and  long  sand  Kossas  of 
Taman ;  and  on  the  other,  a  bleak  and  rocky  coast,  without  ver- 
dure or  inhabitants :  and  the  miserable  fishermen  who  rowed  us 
over  were  a  very  fit  groupe  for  such  a  scene.  From  the  Kossa, 
where  we  embarked,  to  Kertch  is  reckoned  twelve  versts.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  a  round  shallow  bay,  where  was  a  hut  in 
which  the  fishermen  occasionally  slept.  Behind  the  northern 
point  of  this  bay  opens  a  much  larger,  where  a  few  miserable 
houses,  a  small  Church,  and  a  jetty  of  piles  point  out  Kertch. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  conical  green  hill,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  part  artificial,  on  the  top  of  which  are  a  seat  and  a 
flag-staff.  The  Russian  officer  who  took  us  there  fancied  it  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Mithridates,  or  some  of  his  family.  The 
shore  is  very  shelving  and  shallow  ;  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  get  our  boat  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  land. 
The  commandant  of  Kertch,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  told  us  that 
many  plans  had  been  given  for  a  harbour  and  quarantine  at  this 
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place ;  but  the  present  scheme  6(  making  Caffa  the  emporium 
would  probably  prevent  them.  Immediately  on  landing  we  were 
accosted  by  a  Russian  priest,  with  the  salutation,  x^itt^^  muo-m 
We  had  before  observed  that  the  Cossaks  used  at  this  season  to 
salute  foreigners  in  Greek. 

"  The  town  of  Kertch  is  very  small  and  miserable ;  it  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews.  Thore  is  one  tolerable  watch-maker  in  the 
bazar,  and  two  shops  where  we  saw  some  English  cotton  stuffit. 
The  country  around  is  all  bare  of  trees,  and  their  6re-wood  is 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eski  Krim,  a  distance  of, 
perhaps,  120  versts.  There  is  a  spacious  fortress,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  and  four  companies  of 
light  infantry.  The  men  were  distinguished  by  not  wearing 
swords,  which  most  Russian  soldiers  do ;  the  non-commissioned 
officers  carried  rifles.  I  had  made  some  drawings  and  memo- 
randa of  the  antiquities,  which  I  have  lost,  but  which  difiered  in 
no  material  point  from  the  account  published  by  Pallas.  The 
most  interesting  are  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  national  character,  that  the 
Russian  major,  who  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  horses,  and  an 
open  kibitka  to  Caffa,  insisted  on  such  usurious  terms»  that  the 
other  officers  cried  out  ^  shame ;'  and  that  the  same  man  after-* 
wards  squeezed  some  farther  presents  out  of  Thomtons's  ser- 
vant    A  Cossak  would  have  disdauned  such  conduct. 

**  We  left  Kertchon  the  33d.  From  thence  the  road  winds  among 
swampy  and  uncultivated  savannahs,  having  generally  a  range 
of  low  hills  to  the  south,  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  at  some  distance 
to  the  north.  These  plains  are  covered  with  immense  multitudes 
of  bustards,  cranes,  and  storks.  I  saw  no  more  pelicans  after  land- 
ing in  Europe.  I  never  saw  an  English  bustard ;  but  those  of 
the  Crimea  appeared  to  be  a  stouter  bird  than  what  is  generally 
represented  in  prints.  There  are  many  ruins  in  this  part  of  the 
cqoQtry,  and  other  vestiges  of  former  population ;  we  passed 
two  or  three  small,  but  solid  and  well-built  bridges  over  rivulets, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  Mahomedan  workmanship ;  and  there 
were  several  tombs  distinguished  by  the  turban.  The  number 
of  barrows  near  Kertch  is  surprising. 
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**  We  passed  two  villages  still  standing,  and  recognized  ai 
once  the  grotesque  dresses  of  the  Hogaj  herdsmen,  represented 
hj  Pallas.  At  night  we  reached  another  Tillage  some  time  after 
dark,  and  had  to  wage  a  furious  battle  with  the  dogs  before  we 
could  procure  a  lodging.     Its  name  I  have  forgotten. 

"  The  next  day  we  observed  several  patches  of  cultivatbn, 
and  the  country  improved,  though  still  full  of  ruins.  On  our 
right  hand  lay  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and  on  our  left  the  Black  Sea 
was  now  visible ;  a  ruinous  mosque  lay  before  us.  We  found 
on  inquiry  that  our  driver  had  mistaken  his  way,  that  we  had 
passed  the  turn  to  Ca&,  and  were  then  on  the  road  to  Karasu- 
bazar.  Caffa  now  lay  on  our  left  hand,  and  presented  a  most 
dismal  prospect  as  we  approached  it  on  that  side.  There  is  a 
striking  luin  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  bay  which  was  for- 
merly a  mint ;  and  the  walls  and  towers,  though  dismantled,  are 
very  fine.  The  town  rises  like  a  theatre  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  b  of  considerable  extent,  but  almost  entirely  ruinous.  On 
the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall  with  loop-holes  and 
battlements ;  the  loop-holes  communicate  with  a  sort  of  gallery, 
and  are  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  large  inters 
nal  arches,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct  These 
arches  support  the  upper  walk  and  parapet  The  towers  are 
semicircular ;  on  one  of  them  on  which  is  a  gateway,  are  many 
shields  with  armorial  bearings,  not  much  defaced,  which  ascer- 
tain the  Grenoese  to  have  been  its  founders.  There  are  some 
noble  Mahomedan  baths  entire,  but  now  converted  into  ware- 
houses ;  many  ruined  mosques,  and  one  which  is  still  in  good 
order,  though  little  used.  Tb^re  are  also  the  remains  of  seve- 
ral buildings  which,  by  their  form,  and  position  east  and  wes^ 
appear  to  have  been  Churches.  Turkish  and  Armenian  in- 
scriptions abound  ;  but  I  could  find,  in  several  days'  search,  no 
vestige  which  I  could  rely  on  as  having  belonged  to  the  anctenl 
Theodosia.  The  north-west  quarter  of  the  town  is  peopled  by 
Karaite  Jews,  and  the  narrow  bazar  nearest  die  water  swarms 
with  those  of  Europe.  These  are  the  two  most  populous  parts 
of  the  town.  There  are  some  Armenians,  but  not  exceeding 
thirty  families,  and  hardly  any  Tartars.  The  remainder  of  the 
population  consbts  of  the  garrison»  five  or  six  Italian  and  Oer- 
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man  merchants,  (no  French  when  we  were  there,)  and  some 
miserable  French  and  Soabian  emigrants.  General  Fanshaw 
has  constructed  a  very  good  quay  ;  and  by  pulling  down  some 
ruinous  buildings  and  a  part  of  the  wall,  has  made  a  good  en- 
trance from  the  north,  which  he  has  planted  with  trees.  They 
were  building  a  very  large  and  convenient  place  ef  quarantine. 
I  could  find  no  aqueduct,  nor  did  there  appear  any  need  of  one, 
as  there  are  many  beautiful  springs  bursting  out  of  different 
.parts  of  the  higher  town,  which,  excepting  the  notth-east  quar- 
ter,  where  the  Karaites  live,  is  entirely  waste  and  ruinous.  The 
springs  have  all  been  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns,  some  of 
them  ornamented  and  arched  over,  with  Turkish  inscriptions ; 
and  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  is  near  the  south-west  an- 
gle of  the  walls,  is  a  delightful  bath,  though  small,  being  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  ruins  and  overhung  with  ivy  and  brush- 
wood. The  ruins  of  Caffa  are  mostly  of  freestone ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  were,  I  understood,  of  mud  and  Ol-baked 
bricks ;  but  of  these  hardly  any  traces  are  left.  None  of  those 
still  standing  have  flat  roofs,  but  are  all  tiled  with  very  projecting 
eaves,  and  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  palace  at  Bat- 
chiserai.  The  best  of  these  adjoin  to  the  quay,  and  are  inha- 
bited by  the  merchants.  There  are  a  few  buildings  lately 
erected ;  one  a  tavern,  by  a  French  emig^nt ;  and  another  a 
house  intended  for  the  governor,  Fanshaw.  All  these  are  of 
slight  timber  frames  covered  with  plaister. 

"  Caffa  was  called  by  the  Tartars,  in  its  better  days,  Kutchuk 
Stamboul  (little  Constantinople.)  I  often  asked  different  per- 
sons what  its  former  population  was  ;  particularly  an  old  Italian 
who  had  been  interpreter  to  the  Khftns ;  but  the  answers.  I  ob- 
tained were  not  such  as  I  could  credit  Yet  he  and  the  Tartar 
peasants  were  in  the  same  story,  that  it  had  formerly  consisted 
of  sixteen  "thousand  houses.  All  the  Tartars  attributed  its  deso- 
lation to  the  calamities  brought  on  it  by  the  Russian  garrison, 
who  tore  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses  where  they  were  quartered, 
for  fire-wood.  I  was  told  by  a  Suabian  settler  that  wood  was 
cUefly  brought  from  Old  Krim  and  was  very  dear ;  the  winters 
he  complained  of  as  cold.  Com  is  dear,  and  comes  chiefly  from 
Ae  Don.    Animal  food  is  not  so  plentiful  as  I  should  have  sup- 
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posed.  A  young  man,  who  was  employed  to  buy  stores  for  Mr. 
EatoiK  the  contractor,  stated  fbe  price  of  beef  in  the  market  of 
Caffa  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  copeks  the  pound,  or  sometimes  more, 
and  the  supply  irregular.  About  three  miles  from  Caffit  is  a 
smaU  village  of  German  colonists,  who  were  very  poor  and  de- 
sponding ;  the  number  might  be  twelve  families,  who  were  then 
on  their  farms,  the  rest  having  gone  into  service  or  to  sea.  Ge^ 
neral  Fanshaw,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter,  was  at  Petersburgh, 
so  that  I  am  unable  to  give  so  good  an  account  of  Cafia  as  if  I 
had  the  means  of  deriving  information  from  him.  His  object 
was  to  establish  a  bank  at  Cafia,  and  finally  to  arrange  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  Don  by  way  of  Arabat.  The  merchants  of 
Cafiia  were,  as  usual,  excessively  sanguine,  and  confident  of  the 
success  of  their  scheme ;  and  we  heard  a  direct  contrary  story 
to  the  one  we  were  taught  at  Taganrog.  We  could  not  learn 
whether  Arabat  had  a  safe  harbour ;  the  road  from  Cafia  thither 
is  level,  and^  if  necessary,  a  rail-road  might  be  put  up  at  no 
great  expense,  as  it  would  come  by  water  from  Lugan.  The 
bay  of  Cafia  is  rather  exposed  to  the  south-east ;  but  we  were 
assured  they  had  very  seldom  high  winds  from  that  quarter,  and 
that  accidents  had  been  never  known  to  happen.  A  small  ves« 
sel,  of  the  kind  which  Russia  fitted  out  in  numbers  during  the 
Turkish  war,  with  one  mast  and  a  vast  lateen  sail,  was  lying  in 
the  harbour  to  take  a  Scotchman,  named  Macmtster,  to  Imme- 
retta,  where,  and  at  Trebizond,  be  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  con- 
sul to  an  association  which  had  just  opened  a  trade  there. 

"  At  Cafia  we  obtained  an  order  from  the  government  for 
horses  from  the  Tartar  villages,  at  the  rate  of  two  copeks  a 
verst  per  horse.  The  order  was  in  Turkish ;  the  date  was  ex^ 
plained  to  us,  *  from  our  healthy  city  of  Cafiiei,*  which  I  conclude 
was  its  ancient  distinction.  The  elder  or  constable  of  each 
village  is  named  ^ombaska  ;'  but  I  write  the  Tartar  words  firom 
ear  only.  The  road  is  not  interesting  till  after  you  have  passed 
Old  Krim,  though  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  culti- 
vation. Old  Krim,  we  were  told,  is  so  called  because  the  Tar- 
tars believe  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  now  a  village  of  fifty  houses  at  most,  inhabited  entirely  by 
Armenians ;  but  the  Mahomedan  ruins  are  extensive ;  there  are 
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three  mosques,  and  what  appears  to  have  heen  a  bath.    The 
neighbouring  peasants  are  all  Tartars. 

**  In  the  first  stage  towards  Sudak  a  building  presents  itself 
on  the  left  hand,  in  a  beautiful  situation  among  the  woods,  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  which  our  Tartar  guide  said  had  been 
an  Armenian  convent  We  conversed  with  the  Tartars  by  an 
interpreter,  whom  we  hired  at  Gaffa ;  he  was  a  Polish  Jew,  but 
had  resided  several  years  at  Constantinople.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting,  and  to  us  novel,  than  the  prospect  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  one  we  met.  A  mirza,  or  noble,  one  of  the 
few  who  still  remain  in  the  country,  overtook  us  ;  and  I  was 
delighted  at  being  addressed  for  the  first  time  by  the  oriental  sa- 
lam,  with  which  we  were  afterwards  saluted  by  all  the  passen- 
gers. In  this  part  of  the  country  I  saw  only  one  camel,  a  she 
one,  and  kept  for  her  milk ;  the  roads  are  too  steep  and  rocky 
for  them.  The  common  cart  bad  two  wheels,  and  was  drawn 
by  two  oxen  abreast,  like  a  curricle ;  it  was  light  but  spacious* 
This  is  only  seen  as  far  as  Sudak ;  afterwards  the  hills  are  too 
steep  for  any  wheel  carriage.  We  passed  a  day  with  Dr.  Pallas 
at  Sudak,  who  asked  much  about  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cripps. 
The  beauty  of  this  celebrated  valley  rather  disappointed  us,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  the  vineyards  are  concerned,  which  are  more  ex- 
tensive and  finer  than  any  we  saw  besides.  Dr.  Pallas  said  that 
the  wine  made  by  the  Tartars  was  spoiled  by  the  over-irrigation 
of  their  vineyards,  which  increased  the  size  of  the  grapes,  but 
injured  their  flavour.  The  wine  we  tasted  was  all  poor  and 
hungry.  Sudak,  or  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  the  *  hill  of  the 
fountain,'  is  a  small  village,  peopled  by  ^  few  families  of  Greeks, 
with  a  very  small  and  insecure  harbour.  The  castle,  which  is 
ruinous,  stands  on  a  high  insulated  rock,  on  the  east  of  the 
town ;  at  the  foot  is  a  beautiful  spring,  preserved  in  a  lai^e  cis- 
tern, with  a  metal  cup  chained  to  it.  I  suppose  this  is  the  har- 
bour mentioned  by  Arrian  as  possessed  by  Scythian  pirates,  be- 
tween Theodosia  and  Lambat.  There  is  a  small  but  handsome 
mosque,  still  entire,  in  the  castle.  I  saw  nothing  which  could 
be  referred  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Genoese,  nor  any 
thing  which  I  could  rely  on  as  even  so  old  as  their  erections. 
It  is  only  after  Sudak  that  the  real  mountaineer  features  and  ha- 
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bits  appear  to  begin.  In  the  vale  of  Oluz,  or  Sudak,  very  few 
of  the  cottages  are  flat  roofed,  and  all  the  better  sort  of  farm 
houses  are  tiled. 

^^  At  Kaya,  the  next  stage,  and  from  thence  to  Baydar,  the 
buildings  have  flat  roofs,  except  the  mosques,  which  are  tiled ; 
generally  with  gable  ends,  and  surrounded  by  a  wooden  portioow 
This  distinction  between  the  roofs  of  private  and  public  build- 
ings is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  existing  in  Athens : 


Tui  ynf  ufutf  6Htttti  ift^6f44f  nPOX  AETON*     O^nl.  1109 — 10* 

"  The  houses  are  generally  piled  up  one  above  anodier,  half 
under  ground,  along  the  sides  of  hills.  They  are  composed  of 
clay,  and  the  villages  resemble  rabbit-warrens.  Irrigation  it 
practised  universally,  and  with  apparent  skill,  where  the  vine- 
yards are  planted.  Very  little  com  is  grown  ;  but  the  valleys 
are  literally  woods  of  fruit  trees.  Water  b  abundant ;  and  near 
many  of  the  best  wells  seats  of  earth  are  made,  and  bowls  left 
for  way-faring  men  to  drink.  There  are  wolves  and  foxes,  and 
of  course,  game  b  not  very  plentiful ;  but  there  are  hares  and 
a  few  partridges. 

'*  Between  Lambat  and  Aliuschta  is  the  way  to  ascend  Cha- 
tyr  Dagh,  which  we  missed  seeing  by  the  blunder  of  our  Jewish 
interpreter.  Somewhere  between  Sudak  and  Lambat  (Lampas) 
is  a  rock,  which  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  ship,  b  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  vessel,  which,  with  its  crew,  was  turned 
into  stone.  We  endeavoured  to  learn  the  legend,  but  could  not 
depend  on  the  interpretation  of  our  Jew,  who  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and,  at  that  time  very  stupid. 

^^  Lambat  b  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  which  forms  die 
east  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  amidst  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in 
the  Crimea,  having  Chatyr  Dagh  on  the  right,  and  in  front  a 
beautiful  promontory  called  Ayou  Dagh,  or  *  bear  hilL'  Thb  if 
connected  with  the  range  of  Chatyr  Dagh  by  a  rocky  isdunos 
covered  with  wood,  and  is  itself  peninsular ;  resembling,  though 
on  a  grander  scale,  Ormes*  Head  in  Carnarvonshire.  The 
bthmus,  however,  though  much  lower  than  the  hills,  b  itself  of 
great  height,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  that  spot.     At  the 
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foot  of  the  isthmus,  in  a  beantifUl  wood  of  wahiat  trees,  stands 
Partenak,  a  village  with  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  form- 
ed by  a  high  rocky  island.  Here  we  found  an  old  Tartar  who 
was  in  great  practice  as  a  boat  builder ;  and  had,  with  his  own 
hands,  and  the  assistance  of  hid  two  sons,  just  finished  a  beauti- 
ful schooner  of,  I  should  guess,  thirty  tons,  (at  a  merchant  at 
Cafifu  The  usual  vessels  of  the  country  are  like  the  Turkish, 
witfa  lateen  sails,  and  high  prows,  and  poops  very  much  curved. 
I  ^^as  so  mtich  struck  with  Ayou  Dagh,  that  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  it  was  the  CriA-metopk>n  of  Strabo.  A  steep  and 
narrow  path  leads  over  the  neCk  of  the  mountain  from  Parte- 
nak.  From  the  summit  we  saw,  as  we  fancied,  and  as  the  Tar- 
tars asstired  us,  the  whole  way  from  Kutchuk  Ko^  to  the  Bos- 

^*  Kutchuk-kod  is  a  viUage  on  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Crimea,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  ko^,  De- 
ryk-ko^,  which  stands  on  the  hill  abov6  Hialta.  Deryk-ko^  is 
the  fountain  represented  hi  my  drawii^,*  which  lies  in  the  high- 
way between  Nikita  Bcrumn  and  Deryk-koS.  Hialta,  a  misera- 
ble village  of  Greeks,  wMi  a  small  Greek  church,  lies  to  the  left, 
and  beyond  Deryk-ko^,  hi  the  Way  which  brandies  off  to  Batchi- 
serai,  is  a  village  of  Russians,  belongmg,  I  believe,  to  Admind 
Mordvinof. 

^*  Above  Kutehuk-kod  the  rcicks  become  much  more  perpen- 
dieular  and  naked ;  and  if  this  be  the  Crid-ndetopon,  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  theit  high  and  bold  forehead.  It  is 
evident  from  Strabo  that  this  famous  promontory  was  eastward 
of  the  x»^«A#f  xifun,  which  I  suppose  is  Ba)a6lava ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  only  Kutchuk-koS  and  Ayon  Dagh  to  choose  be- 
tween. 

**  There  is  a  small  ruined  fort  above  Gur^un,  of  which  Pallas 
has  given  a  good  description.  The  forests  m  this  tract  are  not 
of  a  very  lofty  growth  ;  firs,  however,  and  some  oaks  are  found, 
and  magnificent  walnut  trees.  The  Tartars,  m  Spring,  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  pierce  the  walnut  trees,  and  put  in  a  spigot  for 
some  time ;  when  this  is  withdrawn  a  clear  ^eet  liquor  flows 
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oat,  which,  when  coagulated,  they  use  as  sagar.  In  different 
places  we  saw  a  few  cypress  trees  growing  in  the  burial  ground*; 
they  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  rarities,  and  brought  from  Stam- 
boid.  Below  Koriess,  on  the  plains  above  the  sea-coast,  aie 
some  fine  olire  trees.  Lombardy  poplars  abound  every  where, 
and  are  very  beautifuL  The  people  of  Lambat  complained  thi^ 
they  were  not  allowed  to  cut  down  or  sell  their  timber,  not  even 
to  Caffiu  I  never  could  learn  the  reason  of  this  restricticm.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aktiar,  no  such  care  had  been  taken  o[ 
the  trees,  as  not  even  a  shrub  had  been  left  for  miles. 

"  From  Balaclava  we  went  to  see  the  vale  of  Baidar.  This 
famous  valley  bel(Mig8  to  Admiral  Mordvinof ;  but  his  possession 
was  contest^  when  we  were  there,  and  the  rents  were  paid  to 
government  in  deposit.  Many  of  the  Russian  proprietora  of /he 
Crimea  were  in  the  same  condition,  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  were  represented  to  me  by  the  Comte  de 
Rochfort,  who  was  nephew  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Under 
the  terrors  of  conquest  the  Tartar  (nroprietors  made  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  grants  which  were  given  of  their  lands ;  but  now 
that  they  are  again  in  some  measure  restored  to  their  rights,  such 
as  did  not  come  properly  under  the  description  of  emigrants  have 
commenced  processes  to  obtain  a  reversbn  of  their  forfeitures, 
which  was  a  very  unexpected  blow  to  their  masters.  The  Rus- 
sians, since^'the  conquest,  have  established  their  abominable  code 
of  slavery  ;  but  not  on  so  rigid  a  footing  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Two  days  a  week,  we  understood  from  Pallas,  is  all  the 
work  a  Tartar  is  obliged  to  do  gratis  for  his  lord ;  and  the  Rua- 
nans  complain  heavily  of  their  idleness.  The  mountaineers  are 
almost  all  either  entirely  freeholders,  or  on  the  footing  of  pea- 
sants of  the  crown.  The  number  of  Russian  residents  in  the 
Crimea  is  reduced  greatly.  Bome  have  taken  alarm  at  the  ten- 
ure of  their  lands ;  others  have  sustained  great  losses  by  their 
slaves  running  away,  some  of  whom  are  received  and  concealed 
by  the  Cuban  Cossaks ;  this,  however,  is  now  prevented  by  the 
Due  de  Richelieu's  government,  which  Includes  the  whole  coun- 
try up  to  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian. 

"  From  Balaclava  we  proceeded  to  Aktiar,  so  called  from  its 
white  rocks.  The  old  town  stood^  as  we  were  told^  on  the  north 
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of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  no  remains  of  any  consequence. 
No  vessels  are  built  here,  as  all  the  timber  must  be  floated  down 
the  Bog  or  Dnieper.  A  regulation  had  been  made  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  merchant  vessels  into  the  harbour,  unless  in  po- 
sitive dbtress ;  a  strange  way  of  proceedmg  when  compared 
with  the  general  policy  of  European  governments.  The  reason 
assigned  was  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  stores,  which  were 
sold  to  the  merchants  by  the  government  officers  without  shame. 
The  efifect  has  been  to  check  entirely  the  prosperity  of  the  town ; 
and  to  raise  every  foreigju.  commodity  to  a  most  extravagant 
price.  Even  provisions  cannot  be  brought  ^y  sea  without  a 
special  licence.  This  information  I  derived  from  the  port  Ad- 
miral, Bandakof,  and  from  an  English  officer  in  the  Russian 
service.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  harbour  are  truly  sur- 
prising ;  and  the  largest  vessels  lie  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
shore.  The  harbour  is  dirided  into  three  coves,  affording  shelter 
in  every  wind,  and  fiivourable  situations  for  repairs,  building,  &c. 
On  a  tongue  of  high  land  between  the  two  southern  creeks, 
stand  the  admiralty  and  store  houses,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
the  town.  The  principal  arm  of  the  harbour  runs  east,  and  is 
terminated  by  the  valley  and  little  river  of  Inkerman.  There 
are  some  formidable  batteries,  and  the  moutii  of  the  harbour  is 
very  easy  of  defence.  The  old  and  unserviceable  cannon  are 
broken  inta  small  pieces  by  being  raised  to  a  great  height;  and 
suffered  to  fall  on  a  bed  of  masonry ;  they  are  then  sent,  as  we 
are  told,  to  Lugan  to  be  new  cast  To  build  a  ship  in  the  Black 
sea  costs  half  as  much  again  as  to  construct  it  at  Cronstadt,  the 
wood  coming  from  so  great  a  ^stance. 

**  Batchiserai  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Tartars,  Jews,  and  Ar- 
menians, and  is  the  most  populous  place  we  saw  in  the  Crimea. 
It  has  several  mosques,  besides  a  very  fine  one  in  the  seraglio, 
with  two  mmarets,  the  mark  of  royalty.  There  are  some  decent 
cutler's  shops,  and  some  manu&etories  of  felt,  carpets,  and  one 
of  red  and  yellow  leather.  The  houses  are  almost  umversally 
of  wood  and  ill-baked  brides,  witii  wooden  piazzas,  and  shelving 
roofs  of  red  tile.  There  is  a  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Geoiye, 
but  the  most  striking  feature  b  the  palace,  which,  though  nei- 
ther large  nor  regular,  yet,  by  the  {ncturesque  style  of  its  archi- 
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tectnre,  its  carving  and  gildings  its  Arabic  and  Tariddi  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  fountains  of  beautiful  water  in  every  court,  inter- 
ested me  more  than  I  can  express.  The  apartments,  except 
the  hall  of  justice,  are  low  and  irregular.  In  one  are  a  number 
of  bad  paintings,  representing  dififerent  views  of  Constantinople; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  birds  were  ]HCtured,  flying,  in  violation  of 
the  Mahommedan  prohibition  to  paint  any  animal  It  is  kept  in 
tolerable  repair ;  and  the  divans  in  die  best  rooms  are  stiil  fur- 
nished with  cushions.  One  apartment,  which  was  occuped  by 
the  empress  Catherine,  is  fitted  up  in  a  paltry  ball-ro<Mn  manner, 
with  chandeliers,  &c  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
style.  The  harem  is  a  mean  building,  separated  from  (be  other 
apartments  by  a  small  walled  garden,  and  containing  a  kitdien, 
vrith  six  or  eight  small  and  mean  bed  rooms,  each  of  which,  (as 
we  were  told  by  our  guide,  who  was  &  Jew,  and  remembered  it 
in  the  time  of  the  Khin,)  was  usually  occupied  by  two  ladies,  h 
the  garden  is  a  large  and  deBgfatfiil  kiosk,  surrounded  by  lattice 
work,  with  a  divan  round  the  inside,  the  eenire  paved  with  mai^ 
ble  and  furnished  with  a  fountain.  The  word  ^sera^'  or  'se- 
raglio,' which  b  given  to  this  range  of  buildings  seems,  in  the 
Tartar  and  Tuikish  language,  to  answer  to  aQ  the  significations 
of  our  English  word  ^  court ;'  being  applied  indifferently  to  the 
yard  of  an  inn  or  the  enclosure  of  a  palace. 

^  The  Jews'  rock  has  been  often  described ;  it  seems  singular 
that  such  fortresses  should  have  been  possessed  by  such  a  peo- 
ple ;  yet,  m  Abyssinia,  the  Falasha  appear  simSarly  situated ; 
and  Jackson  mentions  a  Jews'  rock  in  Morocco. 

'^  Akmetchet,  or  '  white  mosque,'  now  Simpheropol,  though 
the  seat  of  government,  is  a  wretched  ruinous  place ;  it  was  for- 
merly more  extenshre,  as  appears  from  its  three  mosques,  which 
stand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  There  is  here 
a  good  view  of  the  mountain  Chatyr  Dagh. 

^^  Koslof  or  Eupatoria,  was  our  next  halting  place.  In  the  de- 
sert near  it  we  saw  some  parties  of  the  Nogay  Tartars,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  thei^r  kibitkas,  which  are  shaped 
something  like  a  bee  hive,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood  covered 
with  felt  and  placed  upon  wheels.  They  are  smaller  and  more 
clumsy  than  the  tei^  of  the  Cahnuks,  and  do  not,  like  them, 
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take  to  }Meees.  In  the  Crimea  they  are  more  used  for  die  oe- 
casifmal  babitatioii  of  the  shepherds,  than  for  regular  dwellings. 
We  saw  a  great  many  buffaloes  and  camels ;  sereral  of  the  latter 
we  met  drawing  in  the  two-wheeled  carts  deseribed  before ;  a 
service  for  which  I  should  hare  thought  them  not  so  well  adapted 
as  bearing  burthens ;  and  although  *  a  chariot  of  camels'  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  I  do  not  remember  having  heard  of  such  a 
practice  elsewhere.  The  plain  of  Koslof  is  hardly  elevated 
above  the  sea,  and  fresh  water  is  very  scarce  and  bad. 

<<  Perekop  is  a  miserable  station  of  only  one  or  two  houses,  in- 
habkedby  the  post-master  and  custom-house  officers,  and  aHttle 
barrack.  The  famous  Irall  is  of  earth,  very  lofty,  with  an  inh» 
mense  ditch*  It  stretches  in  a  strdght  line  from  sea  tp  sea, 
without  any  remams  of  bastions  at  flanking^towers  that  I  eonld 
discover.  The  ^golden  gate'  is  narrow,  and  too  low  Soot  an  Ei». 
glisb  waggon*  ^  Gdden,'  amoo^  the  Tartars,  seems  tynooy- 
mous  with  royal ;  and  tinis  we  hear  of  the  ^golden  horde,*  tbt 
^  golden  tent,'  Ac.  C!oloiieI  %infs  mentions  the  same  manner 
of  expression  in  Ava ;  so  that  1  sajq^se  it  is  common  aU  over 
the  east  There  is  <mly  one  well  at  Perekop,  the  watev  of 
which  is  brackish  and  muddy.  A  string  of  near  two  hundred  ki* 
bitkas  was  passing,  laden  with  salt,  and  drawn  by  oxen ;  they 
were  driven  by  Malo-Eusfians,  who  had  brought  com  into  the 
Crimea,  and  were  retumkig  with  th^  present  carga  While 
or  clarified  salt  is  unknown  in  die  south  of  Russia ;  it  appears, 
even  on  the  best  tabki^  with  the  greater  part  of  its  impurities 
adherii^,  and,  consequently,  quite  brown.  Kibitkas  laden  with 
this  commodity  fturm  a  kind  of  caravan.  They  seldom  go  out 
of  their  way  for  a  town  or  a  village,  but  perfimn  long  journeys ; 
the  drivers  only  sheltered  al  n^ht  on  the  ke  side  of  their  car- 
riages, and  stretched  on  the  grass.  During  the  independence  of 
the  Crimea,  (an  cdd  officer  told  me,)  these  people  were  always 
armed,  and  traveHed  iritibout  fear  of  the  Tartars,  drawing  up 
their  waggons  every  night  in  a  circle,  and  keeping  regular  sen- 
tries. We  here,  with  great  regret,  quitted  the  Crimea  and  its 
pleasing  inhabitants ;  it  was  really  like  being  turned  out  of  para- 
cK^^  when  we  abandoned  these  beautiful  mountains,  and  again 
found  ourselfesin  the  vast  green  desert,  which  had  before  tired 
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US  SO  thoroughly ;  when  we  changed  olives  and  cypresses,  clear 
water  and  fresh  milk,  for  the  reeds,  long  grass,  and  the  drainings 
of  marshes,  only  made  not  poisonous  by  being  mixed  with  brandy ; 
and  when,  instead  of  a  clean  carpet  at  night,  and  a  supper  of 
eggs,  butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats,  we  returned  to  the  seat  of 
our  carriage,  and  the  remainder  of  our  old  cheese. 

^*  Pallas  has  properly  distinguished  the  two  distinct  races  of 
Tartars,  die  Nogays  and  the  mountaineers*  These  last  how- 
ever, appeared  to  me  to  resemble,  in  Iheir  persons,  the  Turks  and 
the  Tartars  of  Kostroma  and  Yaroslav.  They  are  a  fair  and 
handsome  people ;  like  the  Tartars  in  the  north  of  Russia  thej 
are  given  to  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  here,  as  well  as 
there,  decidedly  different  from  the  Nogays  and  other  Mongnl 
tribes.  The  Nogays,  however,  in  the  Crimea,  appear tohave 
greatly  improved  their  breed  by  intermarriages  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  being  much  handsomer  and  taller  than  those  to  the 
north  of  the  Grolden  gate.  The  mountaineers  have  large  buAy 
beards  when  old ;  The  Tartars  of  the  plain  seldom  possess  more 
than  a  few  thin  hairs.  The  mountaineers  are  clumsy  horsemen, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  northern  Tartars.  Their  neigh- 
bours ride  very  boldly  and  well.  I  had  an  opportumty  of  see- 
ing two  Nogay  sbepherd*>boys,  who  were  galloping  their  horses 
near  Koslof,  and  who  showed  an  agility  and  dexterity  which 
were  really  surprising.  While  the  horse  was  in  full  speed  &ey 
sprung  from  their  seats,  stood  u]»ight  on  the  saddle,  leapt  on  the 
ground  and  again  into  the  saddle,  threw  their  whips  to  some  dis- 
tance and  caught  them  up  from  the  ground.  What  was  more 
remarkable,  we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely  shepherds, 
and  that  these  accomplishments  were  not  extraordinary.  Bodi 
mountaineers  and  shepherds  are  amiable,  gentle,  and  hosfHtable, 
except  where  they  had  been  soured  by  iheir  Rusman  masters. 
We  never  approached  a  village  at  night-fall  where  we  were  not 
requested  to  lodge  ;  or  in  the  day-time  without  bemg  invited  to 
eat  and  drink ;  and  while  they  were  thus  attentive,  they  uni- 
formly seemed  careless  about  payment,  even  for  the  horses  they 
furnished ;  never  counting  the  money,  and  often  offering  to  go 
away  without  it.  They  are  steady  in  refusing  Russian  money ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a  sufficient  stock  of  usluks,  paras, 
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and  sequins.  This  is  not  their  only  way  of  showbg  their  dislike 
to  their  new  masters ;  at  one  village  we  were  surprised  at  our 
scanty  fare,  and  at  the  rehietance  with  whieh  every  thing  was 
furmshed,  till  we  learned  that  they  had  mistaken  us  for  Russian 
officers.  On  finding  that  we  were  foreigners,  the  eggs,  melted 
butter,  nardek  and  bekmiss  came  in  profusbn.  Greneral  Bardar 
kof  told  us  they  were  fond  of  talking  politics ;  when  we  ad- 
dressed them  on  this  subject,  they  were  reserved,  and  affected 
an  ignorance  greater  than  I  thought  likely  or  natural.  Pallas 
complained  of  them  as  disaffected,  and  spoke  much  of  their  idle- 
ness. Yet  their  vineyards  are  very  neatly  kept  and  carefully 
watered ;  and,  what  is  hardly  a  sign  of  indolence,  their  houses, 
clothes  and  persons  are  uniformly  clean.  But  his  account 
seemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficiently  favourable.  They  are,  I 
apprehend,  a  healthy  race;  but  we  met  with  one  instance 
where  a  slight  wound  had,  by  neglect,  become  very  painful  and 
dangerous.  On  asking  what  remedies  they  had  for  diseases, 
tbey  returned  a  remarkable  answer ;  *  We  lay  down  the  sick 
man  on  a  bed ;  and,  if  it  please  God,  he  recovers.  Allah  Kerim !' 

**  Their  women  are  concealed  even  more,  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu said,  than  the  wives  of  Turkish  peasants;  and  are  g^atly 
agitated  and  distressed  if  seen,  for  a  moment,  without  a  veil. 
Like  the  men  they  have  very  fair  and  clear  complexions,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  aquiline  noses.  Among  the  men  were 
some  figures  which  might  have  served  for  models  of  a  Hercules ; 
and  the  mountaineers  have  a  very  strong  and  nimble  step  in 
walking.  An  im^  who  wears  a  green  turban,  and  who  is  also 
generally  the  schoolmaster,  is  in  every  village.  Not  many,  how- 
ever of  the  peasants  could-  read  or  write ;  and  they  seemed  to 
pay  but  little  attention  to  die  regular  hours  of  jnayer. 

**  Our  road  to  Berislav  lay  across  lakes  and  brooks,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  sandy  desert,  which,  during  the  rains,  is  often  in- 
imdated;  this  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  which 
having  crossed,  we  ascended  to  Berislav.  It  is  a  small  town, 
founded  on  a  regular  plan  by  the  empress  Catherine,  on  a  fine 
slopmg  bank  near  the  river,  with  a  floating  bridge  which  is  re- 
moved every  winter.  The  Dnieper,  like  the  Don,  is  navigated 
in  double  canoes,  composed  of  two  very  narrow  ones,  often  hol- 
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lowed  out  of  trees,  and  tmited  by  a  stage.  The  town  has  wid^ 
streets  at  right  angles  with  each  other;  but  the  houses  are 
mostly  miserable  wooden  huts.  The  country  around  is  all  good 
land,  but  destitute  of  water ;  there  are,  however,  many  villages, 
and  many  acres  of  cultivated  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  well,  there  is  gehetally  a  smaD  cluster  of 
houses  attracted  by  stich  a  treasure.  On  the  i^ide  of  tfae  Doie^ 
per  begins  the  regular  series  of  Jews'  botisei^  which  ar^  (he  only 
taverns  or  inns  from  hence  all  the  Way  into  Austrk.  Jews,  in 
every  part  of  Little  and  New  Rustta,  abound.  In  Muscovy 
they  are  very  uncommon. 

"  From  Berislav  to  Cherson  the  road  lay  bver  a  continued 
series  of  steppes,  only  varied  ill  otte  instance  by  a  large  exteift 
of  stagnant  water,  Which  threatened  fever  and  death  to  the  tr^ 
velter.  Cherson  is  gradually  sinking  into  decay  from  die  un- 
healthiness  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  froin  th^  preference 
given  to  Odessa.  Yet  timber,  com,  hemp,  and  ofther  arfi^Ies  of 
exportation  arc  sd  much  cheapen  and  inort  pttiASoi  here, 
that  many  foreign  vessels  still  prefer  this  port,  though  they  are 
obl^^  by  government  first  to  perform  quarantine,  and  unload 
their  cargoes  at  Odessa.  Com  is  cheap  and  plenfiful ;  but  tiia- 
her  much  dearer  thdn  in  the  north,  as  the  cataracftsof  the  EWs- 
per  generally  impede  its  bemg  floated  down.  There  ts  a  noMe 
forest  which  we  saw  in  Podofia,  not  far  from  the  Bog,  a  bcMfi- 
ful  river,  unincumbered  by  cataracts ;  but  as  Serine  Iand*carrii^ 
would  be  necessSfTy,  it  is  as  yet  almost  *  ifUdcM  seeuriJ  fht  ar- 
senal at  Cherson  is  extensive  and  mt^resting ;  it  contsdns  a 
monument  to  Potemkin,  its  founder.  Two  frigates  n^  a  seventh- 
four  were  building ;  on  account  of  the  bar,  they  are  floated 
down  to  the  liman  on  camels,  as  at  Pete^sbutgfa.  Nethmg  can 
be  more  dreaf^  than  the  prospect  of  the  river,  which  fomn 
many  streams,  flowing  through  marshy  islands,  where  the  masts 
of  vessels  are  seen  rising  from  amid  brush-wood  and  tidl  reedL 
In  these  islands  are  many  wild-boars,  which  are  often  seen  swim- 
ming from  one  to  the  other. 

**  No  foreign  merchants  of  any  consequence  remain  here ; 
those  who  transact  business  at  the  port  do  it  by  clerks  attd  su- 
percargoes.   My  information  respecting^  Cherson  was  chiefly 
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derired  from  a  Scotchmao,  named  Qeddes.  The  tomb  of  How- 
ard is  in  the  desert,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  it  was  built  by 
Admiral  Mordvinof,  and  is  a  small  brick  pyramid,  whitewashed, 
but  without  any  inscription ;  he  himself  fixed  on  the  spot  of  his 
interment  He  had  built  a  small  hut  on  this  part  of  the  steppe, 
where  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  asi)eing  the  most  healthy 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  burial  seryice  was 
read  orer  him  by  Admiral  Priestman,  from  whom  I  had  these 
particulars.  Two  small  villas  have  been  built  at  no  g^at  dis- 
tance, I  suppose,  also,  from  the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  as 
it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  Howard  was  spoken  of 
with  exceeding  respect  and  affection  by  all  who  remembered  or 
knew  him ;  and  they  *were  many. 

*^  Nicolaef,  on  the  Bog,  about  sixty  ?ersts  fit>m  Cherson,  is  a 
rismg  town,  very  advantageously  situated ;  being  without  the 
bar  of  the  Dnieper,  it  is  the  station  for  vessels  when  built,  and 
here  they  are  laid  up  to  be  repaired.  Nothing,  I  shouM  think, 
but  the  expense  of  new  dock-yards  induces  government  to  per- 
severe in  their  system  of  building  vessels  at  Cherson,  when  this 
neighbouring  town  has  so  many  superior  advantages.  It  has  a 
fine  river,  without  either  bar  or  cataract,  deep  still  water,  and  a 
healthy  atuation.  Vessels,  however,  are  said  to  decay  sooner 
than  at  SebastopoL 

<'  The  road  to  Odessa  lies  over  a  flat  steppe,  with  several 
streams  intersecting  it,  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  some  large  salt- 
water lakes.  Odessa  is  a  very  interesting  place,  and  being  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed,  except 
Cafia  and  Taganrog,  is^  though  of  very  late  erection,  already 
wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
die  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration,  not  to  any  na- 
tural advantages,  this  town  owes  its  prosperity.  The  bay  is  good 
and  secure,  but  all  around  is  desert ;  and  it  labours  under  the 
want  of  a  navigable  river,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
There  are  two  wells  in  the  town,  both  brackbh,  and  a  third,  a 
very  fine  one,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay ;  a  fourth  had  just 
been  discovered  when  I  was  there,  in  the  garden  of  an  Italian 
merchant,  and.  was  talked  of  like  a  silver  mine.  All  commodi- 
ties are  either  brought  in  barks  from  Cherson,  or  drawn  over 
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tiie  steppe  by  oxen,  who  wete  mm  lynig  ia  the  BtnetB  and  mk 
the  mffw  qaay,  greatly  exhmited  witti  thirst,  and  ahhost  fiuiow 
in  their  strnggies  to  get  at  the  water  when  it  was  poared  into 
the  troughs.  The  otuation  ci  the  town,  hewefer,  la  bealdiy 
and  pleasaat  in  oth^r  respects ;  the  qnaiantiBe  is  large  and  wril 
coBstrueted. 

*^  As  iar  as  I  could  learn,  and  I  made  aiaay  inqairies,  it  was 
very  bad  policy  to  ix  their  quarantine  in  Odena  instead  of  Oteh- 
ako^  ^ere  weie  a  city  and  a  fortress  ready  bailt,'in  a  situatioD 
peifeetly  secure  from  ibe  Turks ;  and  which,  lying  at  the  janc- 
tion  of  the  Bog  and  Ihiieper,  is  the  natural  emporium  of  tiiese 
seas.  The  hmrboor,  I  understand,  is  peifectly  secure;  aad 
eren  if  the  Liman  were  unsafe,  the  Bog  afiimls  a  constant  shel- 
ter. The  obje<^n  generally  made  was  the  necessity  of  a  se- 
cure quarantine ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  that  the  ]>dat  rf 
Kinbum  afforded  a  situation  even  more  secure  than  Odiessa.  If 
Aese  facts  are  true,  a  wise  government  would,  probably,  with- 
out discouraging  Odessa,  restore  the  (piarantine  to  Otdnkef, 
and  ^ow  thean  both  to  idkt  their  chance  in  a  fidr  oompetitioB. 
This,  however,  seems  fittle  understood  hi  Russia.  Potemkin 
had  no  idea  of  encouraging  Cherson  but  by  rmning  Taganrog ; 
and,  at  present^  6herson  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  new  favourite, 
Odessa.'* 

To  Richard  Heber,  Esq, 

Leopold,  June  17,  I8D6. 

^*  My  DfiAE  Brothbr, 

^  I  wrote  two  letters  from  Odessa,  bo&  of  winch  I  hoped  you 
would  receive,  though  they  went  by  two  very  different  ways. 
We  have  been  since  engaged  m  a  slow,  though  not  an  unplea- 
sant journey  through  Poland ;  of  Ae  Austrian  share  of  which, 
Leopold,  or  Lemberg  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  capttel. 
The  post  from  Odessa  to  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  em^  is 
no  uncertain,  that  we  were  advised  at  Odessa  to  hire  horses  to 
carry  us  to  the  Austrian  town  of  Brody.  You  may  conceive, 
that  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  with  the  same  bad  horses, 
would  be  a  work  of  ttoie.  As  far  as  Baka,  the  ancient  frontier 
of  Poland,  we  had  nothing  but  the  same  melancholy  plains,  un- 
inhabited, escept  by  a  few  Ck>ssak8,  who  manage  the  boides  of 
horses  and  camels.     On  this  side  Balta  we  found,  however,  a 
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wry  rapid  dMoige  for  the  better.  No  part  of  Aadbat  Ruatia, 
that  I  hmfe  seen)  except^  perhaps,  soiae  part  of  the  pitmace  of 
YaioflaT,  can  at  all  compare  m  fertility  or  beauty  with  her  Po* 
lieh  acquntkms.  Not  ^e  banks  of  the  Volga^  nor  even  the 
Crimea  ilself,  hare  any  thiaif  Uke  the  oak  woods  and  com-fieMs 
of  PedoIia«  The  diffurence  which  prinoipally  struck  us  was  in 
the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  towns^  the  paved  and  narrow 
streets^  the  crucifixes  by  the  roadside,  the  monasteries  the  La* 
tin  iaacrii^ons,  and  the  other,  maiks  of  a  difier^at  religion,  and 
habits  mora  nearly  approaching  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  majori- 
ty o£  the  lower  class  are,  however,  of  the  Greek  reli{p<Hi,  and 
several  of  the  village  Churches  were  tude  imitations  of  the 
cupola  of  which  the  Rusoans  are  so  fond«  The  number  of 
Jews  likewise  is  very  striking ;  in  Muscovy,  properly  so  called» 
they  are  never  seen ;  in  Little  and  New  Rusma  they  begin  to 
appear ;  but  in  this  part  of  Poland  I  verily  believe  they  consti- 
tute one  third  of  the  whc^  population.  All  the  inns  are  kept 
>y  them ;  and  we  had  heard  homible  accounts  of  their  dirt  and 
misery^  To  us,  however^  having  been  well  drilled  to  endure 
bothy  they  were  very  tolerable  indeed.  We  were  always  able  to 
get,  at  least,  dean  straw  and  decent  victuals,  and  these  were  no 
small  biuryJ  The  peasants  ate  very  poor  and  depressed.  In 
GaHkta,  for  the  first  time  m  my  liC»,  I  saw  women  holdfaig  the 
plovvh,  and  hseaki^;  stones  en  4be  highway.  I  know  not  to 
what  curcumstanee  to  attribute  this  pov^y,  the  laws  being 
more  indulgent  to  tibe  peasant  ikan  in  Russia.  Their  houses, 
indeed^  are  better  and  ckaner  tfiaa  those  of  ordinary  Muscovite 
peasants. 

^*  We  arrived  at  Brody  a  day  after  the  Austrian,  or  as  the 
Rusnans  eall  him,  the  ^  RonMm'  Consul ;  we  had  been  mtro- 
daeed  to  him  at  Odessa,  andibund  his  aennaiwtance  very  usefiil 
in  directing  us  to  a  good  inn,  and  getting  us,  with  less  trouble, 
past  the  custom-house.  The  Austrian  post  is  still  very  good, 
dkDUgb  it  has  been  much  injared  by  the  passage  of  the  amy. 
Several  persons  in  Leop(^  have  complained  of  ihp  conduct  of 
the  Russian  troops  in  theur  march  through  the  country ;  but  the 
peasants  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  their  behaviour, 
and  were  much  struck  with  the  good  cloth  and  gay  uniforms 
they  wore. 
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**  The  ccHmtry  wUcb  bag  fallen  to  tbe  sbaiexif  Aiistria  b  more 
pictoreaque  and  more  populoua  than  that  of  Rusoa ;  but  appa- 
rently not  80  fertile.  Both  would,  howerer,  be  called  fertile 
and  beautiful  in  the  richest  part  of  England.  The  natioiial 
dress  and  the  shaved  head  are  still  in  universal  use  among  the 
lower  classes.  Of  the  *  plica  polonkaj*  we  have  only  seen  one 
instance,  and  it  is  considered  as  rare.  Among  the  nobility,  die 
old  people  are  still  shaved  and  dressed  like  their  ancestors,  in 
long  cassocks,  girt  with  a  broad  sash ;  the  sabre,  however,  the 
ancient  mark  of  a  gentleman,  is,  since  the  partition,  rarely  worn. 
*  Fuimus  Troes.*  Leopold  is  a  very  considerable  town,  having 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  John  So- 
biesky,  whose  palace  is  still  shown.  Charles  the  Twelfth  came 
here  in  person  to  besiege  the  town,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  was  successful. 

"  We  brought  with  us  some  good  introductions,  particularly  a 
letter  from  the  venerable  Russian  General  Michebon  to  the  go- 
vernor, an  old  Hungarian  Count  Urmeni,  whose  kindness  has 
furnished  us  with  some  letters  for  Buda.  We  intend  to  take 
this  road  to  Vienna,  as  the  last  news  from  Russia  seems  to  make 
our  return  by  Riga  inevitable.  Our  letters  of  introduction  are 
directed  in  Latin,  which  language  is  still  much  used  in  Hunga- 
ry. We  are  therefore  rubbing  up  our  phrases,  and  recollectii^ 
our  old  exercise  books.  *  WilUmot's  Peculiars'  would  be  a  real 
treasure  to  us,  or  any  other  book  of  dialogues. 

**  We  are  told  of  difficulties  that  await  us  if  we  take  this  route, 
but  we  are  not  very  easily  alarmed,  and  these  difficulties  are  only 
those  of  getting  horses  and  beds.  A  little  exertion  will  supp^ 
the  one,  and  oi^  the  celebrated  hosfntality  of  the  Hungarians  we 
must  rely  for  the  other.  Our  road  lies  through  the  Carpathian 
mountams,  by  Caschau,  Eslau,  and  Tokay,  (where  I  will  drink 
your  health,)  to  Buda.  From  thence  to  Fienna  by  Raab  and 
Presburgh.  The  way  is  short  and  the  road  excellent  along  the 
bank  of  the  Danube.  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  in  find- 
ing letters  at  Vienna.     Our  stay  there  will  not  be  long.       * 

*  *  *  I  shall  certainly  see  you  befixe 

the  All  Souls'  election. 

'^  Yours  most  affecticmately, 

^*  Reginald  Heber.'' 
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LEMBER6   TO   YARMOUTH^ 


Przemisl Dakh Hungarians — Gypsies mineral  waters  of 

Bartpha — Castle  buili  by  Ragozzi — Wells — Jews — Hxmgarian 
feasants — Funeral — Aperies-^^Castle — Caschau — School — 
Tokay  wine — Szerwz — Calvinist  Church — dumber  of  protest' 
ants-JHiskoltz — Kerestes — School—Erlau — Academy— ^rch^ 
bishop  of  Agria — Count  Esterhazy — Halwar — Buda —  Wine^ 
Danube-— Hungarian  dress — Vienna — Theatres — German  lite- 
rature — The  Praier — Baden — Events  of  the  war — Conduct  of 
French  in  Vienna — Buonaparte-^Brunnr—BcUtUofAusterlUz-^ 
Prague — Dresden — Leipzig — Moravians — HaUe — Witten- 
berg— Luther  and  Melancthon — Potsdam^^Berlin-^Ham" 
burgh— Yarmouth.    1806. 

"  June  19th, — Left  Lemberg  for  Hungary.  The  country, 
like  all  Oallicia,  is  fertile  and  pleasing,  with  woody  hills,  and  a 
light  chalky  soil ;  the  trees  are  principally  fir.  A  little  to  our 
right  hand  lay  a  seat  of  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  said  to  be  Tery 
beautiful.  Count  Mussy  had  given  us  a  letter  to  him,  but  we 
were  unable  to  make  use  of  it,  as  Thornton's  iOness  rendered  it 
necessaiy  for  us  to  keep  the  straight  road,  and  to  see  this  place 
we  must  have  made  a  conriderable  detour  out  of  the  post-road. 
^^  June  iOth. — ^About  ten  this  monung  we  arrived  at  Przemisl, 

and  palace  both  in  ruins,  a  cathe- 
history  we  could  not  learn.  It 
le  river  San,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
iree  stone  piers,  roofed  over,  and 
tn  the  roof.  The  San  rises  in  the 
ws  into  the  Vistula,  receiving  first 
ams ;  its  course  is  about  onfe  hun- 
zemisl  it  is  a  beautiful  streamy  as 
ridge.  A  plan  has  been  presented 
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to  the  Austrian  government  for  uniting  the  Vistula  and  Dniester 
by  a  canal  drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  San ;  its  execution  de- 
pends v^ry  much  on  the  demand  for  wood  at  Odessa.  The 
Dniester  is  also  considered  an  advantageous  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Hungary ;  during  the  sunmier  it  is  almost  dry,  and 
full  of  cataracts  ;  but  m  spring  and  autumn  it  b  navigable  irith 
ease  and  safety.  The  Carpathian  mountuns  are  covered  with 
inexhaustible  stores  of  wood^  particularly  oak.  The  Bukovina, 
it  is  hoped,  will  gain  great  advantages  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  Dniester  ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  part  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, mountainous,  but  very  fertile,  and  with  excellent  timber. 
The  inhabitants  are  Moldavians,  and  are  described  as  a  very 
handsome  and  amiable  race.  Several  wealthy  persons  have  pur^ 
chased  lands  there.  The  Pruth,  which  also  runs  through  the 
Bukovina,  is  navigable  for  boats ;  but  the  eoufitry  through 
^  which  it  aAerwards  flows  is  too  dangerous  to  admit  of  a  regular 
communication  with  the  sea.  Nor  do  the  Hungarians  a*  all 
avail  themselves  of  the  Duiube  as  a  channel  of  foreign  trade,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  San  runs  on  the  left  of  the  road  from 
PrzenusL  At  about  a  German  mile  from  the  town  stands,  on 
the  left  hand,  a  large  convent,  m  a  noUe  Biftuatiook  The  coun- 
try is  very  hilly  and  beautiful.  Daklo  b  a  largie  viUage,  wkh 
some  gentiemen's  houses ;.  we  were  provided  wift  a  krUer  tolfae 
post-mastei^  whon^  we  found  a  very  oavil  old  man,,  with  &a  Htt- 
ner»and  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  His  house  was  Aea% 
furnished,  cbk&j  with  a  kmd  of  dark  wood,  of  w4ach  I  coaM 
not  leara  the  name.  He  w«s  a  Bohemian,  and  spoke  v^  ittof 
the  Hungarians.  This  dasa  of  men  are  have  very  deoenl^  and 
often*  of  gentlemen's  faaoffies  ^  forty  yeacs'  service  enAobles 
them. 

<*  From  Dakk>  the  road  becomes  more  hilly,  and  the  eountiy 
more  elevated  and  barren,  with  meagnificent  firs.  The  cidtiva- 
tion  is  good,  and  carried  up  to  the  hiU  tops,  though  the  soil  lift 
flinty,  and  the  crops  light  The  valleys  put  me  much  in  mind 
of  Wharidale.  The  Hungarian  fit>ntier  is  three  miles  from 
Daklo.  We  first  passed  by  a  sort  of  custom  house,  where  oar 
passports  were  examined,  but  not  our  luggage ;  they  told  us  we 
should  want  no  passports  in  Hungary. 
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*^  Hie  fini  Hvogsrian  petiaiits  we  nctdid  not  gm  m  madi 
iidea  of  happinesB  or  liberty ;  tbej  seemed  half-atarvted,  half  ni^ 
ked  ABLjeBj  rery  wild  and  noisy ;  and  bodi  men  and  women  dirty 
and  ragged.  Tbe  poet  master  at  the  fint  vShge  where  we  stop- 
ped spc^e  Latin  fluently,  thonf^  a  n«re  peasant  and  in  rags. 
We  met  with  some  delay  in  procuring  hOTses,  none  bong  kept 
at  the  post)  as  there  were  so  Sbw  trareUers ;  m  such  oasea  pea- 
sants' horses  are  fumbhed  by  the  post  master.        *  * 

♦  ♦#♦♦« 

*  *  The  posts  are  little  used,  as  the  ignoUe  tra- 
vel with  carriers*  horses,  of  which  persons  Aere  are  many  in  all 
the  towns,  who  snpply  horses  and  carriages  to  any  distance,  at 
a  prioe  father  inferior  to  the  post.  The  Bd[>la8  hare  the  pririkge 
of  demanding  horses  at  every  village  from  the  peasants,  wUeh 
is  called  ^raising  the  oonutatus.'  They  mdj  pay  a  few  florins 
drink-money  every  stage.  Wa  were  advised  to  senda  Mansset- 
ier  before  nsMke  the  Swedidi '  forebiid,' bnt  the  Coont  Urmeni 
dissuaded  us,  saying  we  should  always  overtake  the  avant  cou- 
rier. There  are  few  cfaausseea  in  Hungary;  fliey  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  tl^cosntymeedngs  and  of  Ae  different  pr<^irie- 
tofs.  We  slept  at  Oiiidi  at  a  nuseiable  Jew  mn,  which  was  al- 
ready full  of  guests.  I  B^sdf  slqp*  on  the  kitchen  floor  amid 
the  Jew's  femily.    Thornton  preferred  die  carriage. 

^Jmu  tl$t. — ^At  Has  place  we  saw  several  families^'  gyp- 
seys ;  these  people  have  here  the  same  Asiatic  features,  and  lead 
tbe  same  manner  of  life  as  m  Engkoid.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous in  Hungary.  Our  drivers  had  been  noisy  and  saucy ;  but 
cm  par&ig  came  to  kiss  Thomttm'a  hand  and  wish  Urn  a  perfect 
recovery.  The  language  heie  andas  fisur  as  Casdiau,  is  Sclavo- 
nic, and  doea  not  materially  diffirr  from  Russian  and  Polish. 
Thoraton's  aervant  could  make  himaelf  perfectly  understood. 
Count  Mussy  informed  us  that  all  the  country  from  hence  to  the 
mmes  at  Crrauutz,  is  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  people. 
They  consider  Ibemselves  as  the  alxnriginea  of  the  country,  and 
ate  said  to  be  a  mudi  betler-natured  race  dian  the  pure  Hun- 
garian« 

^*A  few  mites  from  Bartpha  is  a  large  vfflage  with  two 
Churdies,  a  eoamaif  and  a  fine  house,  the  property  of  Comt 
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Ai^rmaii.  Above,  on  a  sleep  and  high  h31  covered  wilii  wood, 
is  a  fine  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  built  by  Ragozzi,  a  Transyl- 
vanian  chief,  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Betblem  Gabor, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks,  overran  all  this  part 
of  Hungary,  buikliDg  many  castles  to  secure  his  possesnons. 
He  was  also  leagued  with  various  bands  of  Bohemian  Hus- 
sites, who  greatly  infested  these  mountains  by  robberies  and 
rebeUions. 

**  The  mineral  waters  of  3&rtpha  have  induced  Count  As- 
dUage  on  the  spot,  and  fit  it  up  as  a  watering 
gs  are  in  long  low  buildings,  and  look  like 
Every  chamber  has  a  bathing-room  on  the 
I  corridor ;  and  behind  are  stoves  for  heating 
♦  '♦  *  »  The 

Mig  chalybeate.    The  physician  on  whom, 
>  great  confidence,  said  it  exactly  resembled 
\e  lodgings  form  one  sidis  of  a  large  irrega- 
tre  of  which  b  the  well,  covered  with  a  small 
'he  other  side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  a 
large  house,  where  are  a  table  d'hote,  rooms  for  balls,  theatricals, 
ftc.  The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Lemberg  inn-keeper, 
named  Hocht     A  new  theatre  is  soon  fflq)ected  to  be  buUt,  and 
the  place  seems  increasing  rapidly.     The  accommodations  are 
now,  however,  miserable,  merely  consisting  of  bare  walls,  board- 
ed bedsteads,  and  clean  straw. 

*^  I  walked  up  to  the  castle ;  the  outer  wall  is  an  irregular 
pentagon,  having  the  entrance  in  a  large  hexagonal  tower  in  one 
of  the  angles ;  on  two  sides  it  is  guarded  by  a  deep  ditch ;  on 
the  three  other  the  declivity  is  a  sufficient  protection.  From  the 
first  ward  you  ascend  by  narrow  gateways  to  two  others,  and  at 
last  to  what  has  been  the  donjon.  Round  the  outer  wall,  and 
at  its  very  foot,  a  deep  subterranean  gallery  has  extended.  It  is 
very  daric  and  horrible,  and  put  me  a  little  in  mind  of  the  de- 
scription of  Bethlem  Oabor's  castle  in  Godwin's  *  St  Leon.' 
The  g^eat  donjon  is  rent  in  two,  and  from  about  half  its  height 
you  look  down  into  the  difierent  stories  of  rooms  and  dungeons, 
with  a  stupendous  well  at  bottom.  The  materials  have  been 
bad  stone  mixed  with  bricks,  and  the  whok  covered  with  plais- 
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ier,  which  is  still  tolerably  entire.     On  the  plaister  of  what  Itts 
been  the  chief  room,  is  engrared  some  gibberish. 

#  «  «  «  « 

#  _  *        .        ♦  *  * 

On  the  gateway  are  small  compartments  in  the  plaister,  whick 

seem  to  have  been  intended  for  arms  or  inscriptions,  but  they 

now  offer  nothing.     The  effect  of  the  different  openings  into 

these  dungeons,  with  the  young  trees  bursting  through  their 

ruins,  was  strikingly  fine.     The  area  of  the 

was  cultivated,  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  rye 

may  be  about  three  acres.     The  castle  is  pei 

by  the  highest  peak  of  the  hills  which  rises  a 

distant,  covered  with  firs.     In  my  way  back  t 

wolf. 

"  We  went  into  the  bath,  which  covered  oi 
and  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  Thornton's  leg. 

*^June  22d  Sunday. — The  strangers  at  the 
in  their  best  clothes.     Most  of  the  patients 
we,  however,  declined  it  this  morning.     The 
gary  are  built  generally  in  the  form  of  three,  or  sometimes  four 
small  wooden  towers,  standing  against  each  other  like  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  clerk,  and  dog-whipper,  the  highest  being  the 
steeple,  and  cont&uning  the  principal  entrance.    We  dined  at 
the  great  Ordinary  in  a  large  saloon,  the  roof  supported  by  pil- 
lars, and  with  a  gallery  round  it.     The  party  consisted  of  an 
abbot,  a  Franciscan  monk,  a  young  officer  of  cuirassiers,  and 
several  from  different  classes  of  the  people ;  but  our  whole  num« 
ber  did  not  exceed  fifteen.     Some  spoke  French  and  others  La-> 
tin.     In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  and  a  comedy.     I  took  a 
walk  in  the  tall  fir  wood  which  covers  the  hills  round  the  village 
of  Bartpha ;   some  of  the  timber  is  uncommonly  fine.     The 
roads  which  have  been  made  for  carrying  wood  to  construct  the 
village,  afford  some  beautiful  solitary  walks.     On  my  return  I 
was  struck  by  the  effect  produced  in  the  forest  by  the  large  fire 
of  some  woodmen,  who  were  eating  their  supper  with  much  ring- 
ing  and  merriment  round  it. 

*^June  23(2. — The  whole  number  of  residents  at  the  wells 
does  not  at  present  exceed  thirty ;  when  the  season  is  further 
Vol.  I.— 35 
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advanced  (here  are  frequently  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The 
old  prince  Czartorisky  is  a  regular  attendant,  and  has  a  small 
house  in  the  village.  His  first  visit  to  the  place  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  on  the  pediment  of  the  little  dome  which  covers 
the  well.  Another  inscription  on  the  house,  at  the  southern 
end  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  buildings,  thus  sets  forth  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  establishment : 

"  Hasce  aedes  condidit 

Senator  Bartphensis, 

Ut  nobiles  cives  atque  alii 

Ex  aquis  et  frondibus 

Sese  recreaturi, 

Salutem 

Ex  aquis  et  frondibus 

fiartphensibus 

Acciperent." 

There  are  in  the  original  some  half-dozen  letters  wluch  seem  in- 
tended for  a  chronogram,  but  I  was  not  at  the  pains  to  pick  them 
out  and  arrange  them. 

*^  There  are  three  or  four  houses  in  the  village  belonging  to 
Jews  ;  these  are  not  very  common  in  Hungary,  where  Jews  are 
only  barely  tolerated.  In  many  districts  they  are  forbidden  to 
approach  under  pain  of  death :  such  as  the  mining  countries 
and  some  others.  The  few  that  are  settled  in  Hungary  seldom 
wear  their  own  peculiar  habit.  At  the  ordinary  to-day  there 
were  rather  more  persons  than  yesterday.  Many  of  them  dined 
with  their  hats  on.  After  dmner,  a  man  who  had  sat  opposite 
to  me  called  me  aside  to  show  me  some  smuggled  tea  which  he 
had  brought  from  Russia,  and  which  he  sold  in  glass  quart  bot- 
tles at  three  ducats  each.  Coffee  and  sugar  are  extravagantly 
dear,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  West  and  East  Indian  produce. 
Neither  milk  nor  butter  are  to  be  procured  in  l^artpha ;  the  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  very  scarce  all  over  Hungary,  and  hogs'  lard  is 
used  instead.  The  unmarried  men  also  smear  their  hair  and 
bodies  with  lard ;  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  they  discontinue 
this  filthy  fashion.  During  dinner  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  a  Pole,  an  acquaintance  of  one  of  our  Lanbeig 
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fiiends ;  he  afterwards  called  on  us.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  *  ^*  Plenty  of  fine 

strawberries  were  brought  by  children  for  sale,  and  there  was 
good  ice  for  desert. 

**  June  24tK — I  saw,  to-day,  some  female  peasants  remarka- 
bly well  dressed,  like  English  country  guls,  walldng  with  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands.  I  dined  again  in  the  hajl, 
and  had  some  conversation  with  the  cuirassier  officer,  who  was 
lamed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  now  trying  the  virtue  of 
these  baths  to  cure  it. 

*^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  procure  horses  in  the  village ;  but 
having  previously  engaged  four  to  take  us  to  the  town  of  Bart- 
pha,  a  distance  of  about  three  Englbh  miles,  we  left  the  wells 
this  evening.  The  town  is  small  and  ancient,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers,  which  are  still  tolerably  entire.  The  houses 
are  all  built  in  the  old  German  fashion,  with  religious  mottos 
and  pictures  on  the  walls.  There  are  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Evangelical  Churches ;  one  of  which  is  old  and  small ;  the 
other  is  very  handsome,  but  not  yet  completed.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  also  handsome,'  and  built  in  tolerably  pure 
Gothic.  On  one  of  the  pillars  is  an  elephant's  tooth,  which  the 
old  sacristan  pointed  out  as  the  rib  of  a  giant  I  could  not, 
however,  learn  any  traditionary  history  of  this  supposed  son  of 
Anak.  The  population  of  the  town  is  chiefly  German  and  Lu- 
theran. I  here  first  heard  the  name  of  *  Evangelical'  assumed 
by  Lutherans.  I  witnessed  one  of  their  funerals,  which  was  at* 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  were  dress- 
ed in  short  jerkins  and  long  grey  cloaks.  At  the  gate  of  the 
church-yard,  a  person  stood  to  collect  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  attended  the  ceremony.  The  clergyman  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  black  cloak  aAd  broad  brimmed  hat,  looking  not  very  un- 
like the  pictures  of  Hudibras.  The  funeral  service  merely  con- 
sisted of  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  and  a  short  extemporary  address. 
The  number  of  EvangeUshery  I  learnt  from  one  of  the  congre- 
gation, is  about  three  hundred  families,  living  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  a  third  of  whom  are  Grermans  and  the  rest  Sla- 
vonians. Each  nation  has  its  own  pastor  and  school,  and  the 
pastors  preach  by  turns  in  the  common  Church.     Protestants 
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fure  very  numerous  in  all  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and 
Pfe  under  no  legal  disabilities  whatever. 

**  A  sort  of  fair  was  held  in  the  town,  in  which  some  Italian 
and  Jewish  tradesmen  had  set  up  their  booths.  The  former  we 
met  with  very  frequently  all  over  Hungary.  We  left  Bartpha 
this  evening,  with  peasants'  horses,  who  were  engaged  to  take 
us  to  Aperies ;  but  we  stopped  short  at  a  small  inn  kept  by  a 
German^  where  we  got  a  bed  for  Thornton,  but  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  except  brown  bread  and  sour  wine.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  was  a  wnnkled  witch,  whose  face  would  formerly  have 
sent  her  flying  into  a  horse-pond. 

^^June  26t/i.— We  arrived  this  morning  at  Aperies,  a  mode- 
rate sized  and  neat  town,  walled  round,  and  in  a  very  fine  dtua- 
tion.  It  consists  of  one  wide  street  with  the  church  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  handsome  houses  on  each  side,  of  three  or  four  stories 
high,  which  struck  us  very  forcibly  after  those  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  Russia.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  covered 
ceilings,  and  the  windows  of  all  the  good  houses  are  secured 
with  heavy  faron  bars.  On  a  very  high  hill  near  the  town,  is  a 
Ii^rge  castle  built  by  Ragozzi.  The  church  is  in  a  good  style  of 
Ck>thic  architecture,  but  has  little  in  it  remarkable.  In  one  cor- 
ner.is  a  small  stage  with  a  curtain  before  it,  and  a  Latin  in- 
scription, purporting  that  here  might  be  seen  the  passion  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ.  On  removing  the  curtain,  I  found,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  scenes,  &c.  as  if  for  a  puppet  show.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stage  was  a  small  white  figure  of  a  woman  weep- 
ing, winch  seemed  exceedingly  well  done.  A  wine  merchant  in 
the  town  told  me  that  the  number  of  Hungarian  troops  was 
very  small,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Diet. 

**  On  quitting  Aperies,  we  dined  at  a  small  inn  at  the  first 
stage,  where  we  found  great  neatness,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
produced  in  a  few  minutes,  things  to  which  we  had  been  IcHig 
unaccustomed.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  a  Slavonian,  and 
not  one  of  the  family  could  speak  a  word  of  German. 

"  We  reached  Caschau  about  six  in  the  evening.  The  great 
mn  *  Bchwartzen  Adler,'  was  too  full  to  admit  us,  the  comUahu 
being  assembled  in  the  town,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Eslau  wai 
nlso  holding  his  visitation.     The  ^vaiter,  a  fine  powdered  cox- 
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comb,  was  as  impertinent  as  any  of  his  fellows  in  the  most  re- 
fined countries.  We  were,  at  length,  admitted  into  a  small  inn 
without  the  gates.  I  immediately  called  on  a  tradesman  to 
whom  we  had  letters,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  with  his  assist- 
ance, to  get  a  carriage  on  four  springs,  for  which  Thornton  wish- 
ed to  exchange  his  britchka.  He  went  with  me  to  two  coach- 
makers.  The  price  of  a  Vienna  wagon,  with  springs  only  be-^ 
hind,  was  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  florins ; 
for  one  with  four  springs  I  was  asked  from  four  to  five  hundred. 
I  saw  some  veiy  neat  ones  of  both  kinds,  but  none  were  quite 
finished.  The  coachmakers  refused  to  give  any  thing  for  a 
Rusrian  britchka,  except  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  materials 
went 

**  June  26th. — Gaschau  is  a  smaD  but  neat  town,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  a  square,  or  rather  a  very  wide  street,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  the  town  hall  and  the  Cathedral ;  some  of  the  princi- 
pal churches  also  form  the  sides.  A  clear  stream  of  water  runs 
down  the  middle.  The  churches  are  handsome ;  the  cathedral, 
or  rather  the  Conventual  church,  is  lai^e,  and  in  a  good  style  of 
Gk>thic  architecture.  On  a  gallery  in  the  south  transept  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  commemorating  the  birth  and  coronation  of 
Ladislaus  Posthumus,  son  of  Albert  of  Austria  and  Elizabeth. 
This  publication  of  his  birth  and  right  to  the  throne  was  dictated 
by  his  mother's  fears  of  Vladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  who  did  ac- 
tually seize  on  the  throne.  Whether  such  usurpations  were 
conunon  in  Hungary  we  could  not  learn.  It  is  smgular  that,  in 
the  general  hurry,  she  should  have  found  time  to  procure  this 
publication  of  hier  son's  rights ;  and  still  more  that  Vladislaus 
did  not  destroy  it.  The  bishop's  throne  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar.  The  church  had  been  repaired  by  the  bene- 
faction of  one  of  its  rectors,  and  was  very  neat.  I  entered  it  just 
at  the  time  when  mass  was  saying ;  the  archbishop  and  his  cler- 
gy were  present,  together  with  many  of  the  eomitatusy  with  their 
whiskers  and  short  jackets.  Our  host  of  the  ^  Griinen  Bauen' 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  city  volunteer  cavalry,  and  wore  always 
his  laced  pantaloons  and  whiskers  with  great  ostentation.  Their 
number  amounts  to  ninety-six ;  there  is  also  a  corps  of  volun- 
teer infantry,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six.     I  saw 
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the  funeral  of  one  of  theii^  members,  who  was  buried  by  the  ab*  • 
hot,  and  attended  with  military  honours  to  the  grave.  The  men 
and  officers  were  of  a  very  decent,  burgher-like,  and  most  un- 
military  appearance :  their  uniform  is  pepper-and-salt,  with  green 
facings;  and  they  wear  ridiculously  large  cocked  hats  and  green 
feathers, — the  only  absurd  part  of  their  dress. 

"  The  surgeon  who  attended  Thornton  here  was  a  decent 
well-informed  man.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the 
apothecary,  a  fine  prosing  fellow,  who  complained  much  of  the 
deamess  of  drugs,  and  said  that  England  ought  to  sell  them 
cheaper.  On  my  desiring  to  know  what  drugs  they  got  from 
England,  he  answered,  that  they  received  every  kind  of  luxury 
and  physic  from  her  and  her  colonies. 

"  Our  landlord  told  us  that  the  price  of  a  good  horse  was  from 
five  to  six  hundred  guilders.  There  are  several  Furmanner  in 
Caschau,  who  ofi*ered  to  take  us  to  Vienna,  finding  both  carriage 
and  horses,  for  rather  leiss  than  the  usual  post.  Caschau  has  a 
great  school  or  university  with  many  professors.         *         ♦ 

*  *  *         *       There  is  plenty  of  vrine  made 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  none  very  good ;  many  of 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  whole  place  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth. 

*^June  27th, — ^Left  Caschau.  The  peasants  here  become 
downright  Hungarian  ;  the  men  have  their  heads  dripping  with 
grease,  and  wear  a  profusion  of  buttons  on  all  sides  of  Uieir  jack- 
ets ;  the  women  are  in  red  boots,  quilted  petticoats,  and  short 
jackets,  with  their  hair  hanging  hi  a  long  plait  down  their  backs. 
Many  of  them  are  very  handsome. 

"  At  the  first  stage  from  Caschau,  where  we  were  stopped 
about  an  hour  for  post  horses,  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  us 
bread  and  cheese,  and  wine ;  and  for  our  amusement  brought 
us  a  vast  collection  of  theses,  held  by  her  son  at  the  university 
of  Caschau,  together  with  the  synopsb  of  several  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  laws  and  history  of  Hungary.  These  last  were 
very  interesting ;  but  the  theses  were  written  in  so  bad  a  hand 
that  we  could  make  out  but  little  of  them ;  they  were  on  civil 
government,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Aristotle^s 
Politics.   The  village  was  pleasantly  situated  by  a  smaU  stream, 
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in  wUch  two  peasants  were  soaking  wheat,  in  all  probability 
for  lowing ;  their  mistress  was  standingi  near  them,  a  plain-look<^ 
ing  farmer^s  wife.  There  was  one  better  sort  of  house  in  the 
village,  to  which  a  britchka  and  four  drove  up  while  we  were 
there.  A  little  way  further,  over  a  tridge,  and  shaded  b^  some 
trees,  was  a  statute  of  St.  John  Nepomacene.  This  saint,  who 
was  thrown  over  the  bridge  at  Prague,  has  been  ever  since  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  bridges^  and  is  always  placed  near  one. 
Two  stages  further  we  found  a  very  intelligent  post  master,  who 
took  in  tti^s  Vienna  and  Presburgh  newspapers.  He  dissuaded 
us  from  gouig  to  Tokay,  whence  we  were  not  above  twelve  En- 
y  glish  miles  distant.  The  town,  he  said,  was  not  w^h  seeing, 
'  and  by  keeping  along  the  great  road  we  passed  through  tome  of 
the  best  vineyards  in  the  country.  He  brought  us  some  wine 
and  refused  all  payment  for  his  civilities.  I  observed  that  the 
letters  lying  on  his  table  were  all  directed  in  Latin. 

"  Vines  were  first  planted  in  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Pro- 
bus,  from  Greek  slips ;  the  wines  made  in  the  north  are  white ; 
those  south  of  Eslau  are  chiefly  red,  pretty  much  like  a  light 
port.  Of  the  white  wines,  that  of  Tokay  is  the  most  famous. 
It  is  made  from  such  grapes  only  as  drop  from  the  tree  sponta- 
neously through  over-ripeness,  and  is  very  dear.  At  Pest  we 
paid  five  guilders  for  a  very  small  bottle,  and  were  at  first  asked 
eight  for  it ;  m  Austria  the  price  is  much  greater.  The  colour 
*  of  the  red  wine  is  derived,  not  from  the  juice,  but  from  the  skin 
of  the  grape.  Presses  are  uivariably  used  to  press  out  the  juice, 
and  not  human  feet,  as  is  generalljr  supposed. 

**  The  Hungarian  peasants  in  this  j)art  of  the  country  appear 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  their  houses  are  neat ;  their  princi-^ 
pal  food  consists  of  bacon  and  hogs'  lard,  of  which  they  are 
very  greedy,  and  eat  it  raw.  Their  wine  seems  to  make  them  a 
cheerful  race.  They  are  a  musical  people :  at  Caschau,  in  the 
little  inn  where  we  were  lodging,  there  was  a  nightly  concert  of 
peasants,  where  some  pieces  were  performed  of  really  difficult  ^ 
X       execution. 

'*  The  lands  of  Hungary  are  divided  into  manors,  each  manor 
containing  demesne,  or  private  property  of  the  lord,  freeholds, 
and  copyholds.     The  first  is  let  to  tenants,  who  are  on  the  same 
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footing  with  tenants  in  England ;  the  freeholders  only  owe  suit 
and  service  to  their  lord,  who  also  inher^  in  default  of  male 
heirs.  The  copyholders  are  obliged  to  work  for  their  lord  gra- 
tis»  either  fifty-two  days  with  four  horses,  or  a  hundred  and  four 
Without ;  there  are  also  other  dues  settled  by  custom.  Some- 
times there  is  a  sort  of  modus  or  quit-rent  of  very  old  standii^, 
(n  lieu  of  the  manual  labour ;  and  sometimes  similar  new  agree- 
ments are  formed.  These  copyholders  are  attached  to  theb 
copyholds,  which  they  cannot  leave  without  the  lord's  permis- 
sion ;  they  are  called  *  «erte,'  *  colonic*  &c.  There  is^^o^ever, 
another  class  of  copyholders,  who  may  leave  their  copyholds, 
or  dispose^f  them  as  they  please,  if  not  in  debt  to  their  lord. 
The  peasants  are  also  liable  to  the  burthen  of  '  furspann,'  and 
of  being  taken  for  soldiers.  If,  however,  a  peasant's  son  stu- 
dies in  the  university,  or  becomes  a  member  of  a  corporate  town, 
he  can  no  longer  be  reclaimed.  This  we  learnt  from  the  post- 
master, from  the  professors  at  Erlau,  from  Count  Eettrai,  at 
Buda,  and  from  many  other  authorities.  The  lord  has  no  au- 
thority over  the  peasants'  copyhold  further  than  is  here  stated, 
except  the  privileges  of  the  game  laws,  which  neariy  resemble 
our  own.  At  Szerenz,  a  village  which  was  our  next  stage, 
we  met  an  officer  who  was,  we  were  told,  a  noted  gamester, 
and  was  now  going  to  his  annual  harvest  at  Bartpha.  His  car- 
liage  was  very  neat ;  well  loaded  with  guns  and  other  instru- 
ments of  amusement.      « 

'^  While  we  waited  for  our  horses  we  went  into  the  Calvinist 
Church,  where  a  clergyman  was  doing  duty.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  generally  Roman  Catholic,  but  this  place  of 
worship  was  very  ancient,  and  larger  than  most  parish  Churches 
in  England.  We  had  some  conversation  after  service  with  the 
clergyman ;  he  was  a  plain  respectable  man,  of  about  sixty,  with 
a  wife  and  one  daughter,  who  spoke  German ;  he  himself  pre- 
ferred speaking  in  Latin.  His  congregation  only  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred ;  but  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They,  as  well  as  their  clergy,  are  mostly  poor ;  they  take  great 
pains  in  the  education  of  their  children,  though  without  the  same 
public  assistance  which  the  Roman  Catholics  receive.    The 
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greatest  number  of  Protestants  are  to  be  found  in  upper  Bmi'- 
gary,  and  above  all  in  Transylvania,  where,  if  you  want  to  tra- 
vel quick,  you  have  qnly  to  tell  thef  postmaster  that  you  are  a 
Protestant.  Their  toleration  is  very  great,  but  a  strange  rule 
has  been  made  within  a  few  weeks,  which  subjects  the  Protest- 
ant schools  and  preachers  to  the  inspection  of  the  neighbouring 
Catholic  clergy.  This  cannot  but  do  mischief.  The  reason  as- 
signed is,  that  they  hold  uncharitable  doctrinesi  which  their  ^pae^ 
to  cofwenta^  of  toleration  do  not  admit  of. 

**  At  the  village  of  Szerenz  we  met  with  a  peasant  who  spoke 
Latin  jQuently,  and  who  even  corrected  one  of  our  phrases* 
Miskoltz,  where  we  had  hoped  to  sleep,  was  full  of  the  people 
attending  the  county  meeting.    We  went  from  inn  to  inn,  every 
person,  with  exceeding  civility,  showing  us  backwards  and  for- 
wards, but  we  could  get  no  lodgings.    There  were  no  less  Aaa 
three  decent  inns  in  the  town,  a  large  school,  and  four  or  fiva 
Churches.     At  last  the  postmaster  took  us  in,  and  very  hospi- 
tably gave  us  beds  and  a  supper.    We  had  a  long  conversation 
in  Latin  with  the  old  man  and  his  brother,  who  had  studied  at 
Erlau ;  both  were  very  profuse  in  their  civilities^  calling  us  *  inog- 
fiiyicenUa  et  exceUentiOy^  and  both  very  violent  in  their  politics, 
particularly  against  Austria.    While  we  were  with  them  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  bow  much  Latin  iaused  in  Hungary* 
A  servant  of  the  archbishop  of  Erlau's  came  in,  and  addressmg 
himself  to  the  postmaster,  ordered,  in  very  fluent  Latin,  horses 
for  his  master  the  next  morning.     Our  host's  principal  cause  of 
complaint  against  government  was,  that  *  Rex  Hungarim  Chr^ 
numiam  hahitat  ;*  they  also  said  that  Grcrmans  were  preferred  in 
every  department  of  the  state,  even  m  Hu 
With  such  things  as  these,  said  he,  *  degustm 
expressed  strong  apprehensions  of  national  I 
chiefly  on  what  they  had  learned  from  a  ti 
Buonaparte  and  the  French  they  spoke  wit 
but  likewise  said  that  Hungary  would  not  a 
France,  *  quia  degusiaia  adeo^  et  perliBsa  e^i  nanO'' 

'^  The  additbn  of  two  strangers  to  their  household  caused  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience  to  our  kind  host ;  but  we  could  not 
help  being  amused  at  the  condensibiKty  of  which  a  large  family 
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is  capable  in  a  small  house ;  one  little  boy  was  put  to  bed  in 
a  drawer.  The  mistress  knew  only  Magyar,  but  their  m^-ser- 
vant,  a  pert  lass  hi  red  boots,  spoke  German. 

*^Junt  28(A. — Our  first  restmg-place  this  morning  was  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  excellent  gardens.  We  found  there  a 
great  many  priests  returning  from  the  visitation,  who  aU  recom- 
mended us  to  go  to  Erlau.  The  archbbhop  had  bespoke  six- 
teen horses  all  along  the  road. 

**  At  our  next  stage  we  looked  into  a  cabaret  fiill  x»f  peasants, 
who  were  drinking  some  excellent  red  wine.  A  schootbell 
rang,  and  a  multitude  of  ragged  children  collected  in  the  streets ; 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  yet  come,  but  I  met  an  intelligent 
countryman  who  spoke  Latin,  though  imperfectly.  He  said 
that  the  village  was  named  Kerestes,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the 
crown,  or,  as  the  Hungarians  express  it,  the  ^tomura^  (P"^ 
council.)  The  school  was  paid  and  supported  by  the  crown. 
It  contained  three  classes ;  one  for  Hungarian  reading  and  wri- 
ting ;  the  second  for  the  German  language  alone ;  and  the 
third  for  German  and  Latin  together.  The  German  class  rarely 
'  exists,  except  in  crown  villages.  Almost  every  peasant  attends 
the  reading  and  writing  class,  to  which  they  are  admitted  gratis. 
The  number  of  children  in  this  village  school  was  about  sixty, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  in  th^  Latin  class.  In  the  estates  of  in£- 
viduals,  the  schools  are  supported  by  parish  rates. 

"  We  had  peasants'  horses  firom  Kerestes  to  £rlau.  Oar  dri- 
ver was  one  of  the  dirtiest,  wildest,  and  least  civilized  beings  I 
ever  saw ;  his  hair  was  very  long,  absolutely  swimming  in  hogaP 
lard,  and  tied  in  many  small  tails  with  shreds  of  cloth.  His 
waistcoat  had  at  least  a  hundred  buttons,  of  difierent  sizes  and 
colours,  sewed  on  in  various  parts  behind  and  before  ;  and  a 
leathern  belt  round  his  wabt  was  similarly  ornamented.  Tlie 
horses  were  small  and  bad,  and  as  the  harness  merely  consisted 
of  a  few  ropes,  vrithout  any  means  of  holding  them  up,  one  of 
them  fell  going  down  a  very  steep  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Erlau. 
Victor  said  the  poor  beast  was  *  porc^^ctM;.* 

*^  Erlau  stands  in  a  singular  situation,  among  rocks  and  vine- 
yards. The  rocks  are  all  hollowed  into  cellars,  and  the  hill  looks 
like  a  town  of  Troglodites,  or  the  city  of  iht  Glummsy  in  *Pe- 
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ter  Wilkiiis.'  The  town  itself  is  large  and  irregular,  filled  with 
rains  and  garden^  Some  tall  trees  in  the  archbishop's  garden 
giye  the  town  a  beautiful  appearance,  not  very  unlike  Batchise* 
raL  The  castle  stands  on  some  high  rocks,  but  is  decidedly 
commanded  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  From  the  lower 
town  a  steep  winding  ascent  runs  through  the  citadel  gateway : 
we  here  were  obliged  to  ask  our  way  of  a  man  who  kept  a  small 
shop  close  to  the  gateway ;  we  found  he  was  a  foreigner,  and, 
of  course,  an  Italian.  The  principal  inn,  *the  Lion,'  is  a  very 
good  one.  In  it  is  a  ball  room,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
Hungarian,  and  German,  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  Churches,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  St  An- 
thony ;  the  last  has  a  cupola  ornamented  with  paintings  ^pre- 
senting the  miracles  of  this  saint,  apong  which  the  fishes  are 
not  forgotten. 

'*  I  went  to  give  an  introductwy  letter  to  M.  Najmajor,  a 
tradesman  in  the  town,  whom  I  foqnd,  to  my  great  surprise,  a 
very  sensible,  well  educated  young  man,  speaking  French  and^ 
Italian,  and  havii^  a  good  collection  of  Latin  and  German 
books ;  he  was  quite  the  Catcott,  the  literary  pewterer  of  Erlau* 
In  the  evening  we  went  with  him  to  see  the  Academy.  It  does 
not  take  the  title  of  university,  becau^^^t^ere  is  no  Professor  of 
Medicine.  It  is  a  noble  building,  of  three  very  loi^  stories, 
round  a  quadrangle  about  as  large  as  Peckwater ;  this  contains 
a  neat  Chapel,  difierent  halls  for  the  respective  classes,  and  a 
very  large  library,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  tolerably  painted  with 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  The  rest  of  the  buQdiiig 
is  occupied  by  the  professors'  rooms  and  a  large  observatory. 
It  was  all  erected  by  a  single  benefactor,  one  of  their  archbi- 
shops, the  Count  Esterhazy,  uncle  to  the  present  prince.  He 
also  lefi  a  large  sum  to  reb^  the  Cathedral  after  the  model  of 
St  Peter's,  tjiough  on  a  smaller  scale.  This  part  of  his  will 
was,  however,  contested.  The  number  of  young  men  and  boys 
educated  in  the  academy  is  about  four  hundred ;  they  all  lodge 
in  the  town ;  yet  the  professors  assured  me  that  there  were,  in 
different  parts  of  Hungary,  colleges  on  our  plan,  wluch  they 
called  *  mi9tc(fit.'    Besides  the  academy,  there  are  many  small- 
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•r  ichools  in  Erlatu  The  income  of  a  piofesflor  is  only  fiv« 
/  hundred  florins  yeariy.  They  have  a  small,  though  for  so  smaH 
a  situation,  a  creditable  collection  of  astronomical  instruments, 
all  of  English  manufacture.  The  professors  were  exceedmgly 
civil  men,  and  apparently  well  informed  ;  they  were  very  curi- 
ous about  every  thing  relating  to  England.  I  had  some  eanr 
versation  with  one  of  them  about  DaniePs  seventy  weeks,  and 
the  Arundelian  marbles.  Here  again  we  heard  complaints  of 
their  being  neglected  by  the  court ;  and  that  their  king  lived  in 
a  foreigpi  country.  Before  we  quitted  the  academy,  one  of  the 
professors  made  us  drink  a  large  glass  of  mineral  water,  from 
a  sp&  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  very  famous  all  over  Hun- 
gary ;  it  exactly  resembled  the  Harrogate  water,  and  almost 
made  us  sick. 

*'  The  29th  June  bemg  Sunday,  I  went  to  the  Cathedral,  look- 

^  ing  into  the  Franciscan  Church  by  the  way,  where  a  monk  was 

preaching  with  gi*eat  emphasis  in  Magyar.     The  congregation 

7  was  numerous  and  attentive.     At  the  Cathedral  the  canons  and 

all  the  other  members  were  dressed  in  their  gaudy  effeminate 

I.     After  Church  I  went  to  the  archbishop's  garden,  which 

chiefly  composed  of  a  eoUection  of  formal  avenues ;  a  natu- 

arm  spring  rises  very  near  it,  impregnated,  but  not  strongly, 

sulphur.     I  then  ascended  the  castle  hill,  where  is  a  vast 

of  Turkish  and  Christian  ruins.     The  Turks  were  in  pos- 

3n  of  Erlau,  or  Agria,  for  108  years ;  it  was  taken  during 

eign  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  after  a  most  gallant  de- 

s,  and  retaken  by  Ferdinand  a  short  time  before  he  cap- 

1  Buda.     The  character  of  Soliman  appears,  accorAng  to 

mfi,  to  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  the  Hungarians, 

considered  him  an  effeminate  philosophical  prince,  till  fatal 

irience  convinced  them  of  the  contrary.     There  are  some 

ges  of  Turkish  ornaments  remaining  in  the  i[*itadel,  but  very 

In  the  town  is  the  minaret  of  a  Mahomedan  mosque ;  it 

ry  simple,  and  now  serves  as  a  steeple  to  a  small  CbapeL 

situation  of  the  fortress  is  bad,  bemg  every  way  command- 

>y  hills ;  its  fortifications  have  been  immense,  with  two,  and 

etimes  three,  tiers  of  heavy  cannon,  one  above  the  other, 

inltad  galleries.    These  galleries  still  exist,  formmg  vast  ca* 
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Terns  and  romantic  labyrinths  round  the  hill ;  in  some  the  vault- 
ing was  partially  destroyed ;  and  I  could  look  down  firom  the 
top  into  all  the  three  stories.  Most  of -them  were,  however, 
dark ;  and  I  rambled  about  for  some  tim*e,  without  finding  any 
inscriptions  or  particular  ornaments.  Birds  and  bats  occupied 
them,  a^d  flitted  about  on  being  disturbed. 

"  The  archbishop  of  Agria  has  very  great  privileges ;  former- 
ly be  had  %  full  jurisdiction,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; 
but  at  present,  in  capital  cases,  or  in  any  cause  of  more  than  a 
certain  value  (which  we  could  not  ascertain)  he  is  obliged  to 
report  to  the  king.  His  revenues  arise  from  the  vineyards  and 
from  several  demesne  lands  ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fifth  of  all  the 
wine  made  in  bis  diocese,  which  must  bring  him  in  an  immense 
income.  The  present  archbishop  does  not  seem  popular.  Count 
Esterbazy  appears  to  have  been  very  much  beloved ;  his  mag- 
nificence was  particularly  commented  upon.  M.  Naj  major,  our 
friend,  though  a  brazier,  was  a  nobleman,  and  showed  us  his 
letters  of  gentility.  His  grandfather  had  received  them  from 
Maria  Theresa  for  his  zeal  in  furmshing  horses  for  her  wars. 
This  sort  of  nobles  are  called  *  armolesy*  because  they  receive 
a  written  permission  to  have  armorial  bearings,  as  in  England  ; 
the  other  nobles  are  either  such  as  have  been  summoned  to  a 
diet,  or  who  possess  certain  lands  in  fee  from  the  crown  ;  these 
are  called  '  donatariV  They  rank  as  nobles  in  virtue  of  such 
manors,  though  their  rank  be  not  expressed  in  the  grant.  This 
answers  nearly  to  the  Polish  starosta ;  excepting  that  the  sta- 
rosta  was  necessarily  for  military  service. 

"  June  SOtfc.— We  had  some  trouble  this  morning  with  the 
postman  about  horses ;  the  usual  recourse  in  tins  case  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  *  vice-comes.*  Rather,  however,  than  take  this  trouble 
we  hhred  peasants'  horses  to  draw  us  to  Capellua,  where  we 
^joined  the  great  road.  A  continued  range  x>f  mountains  was 
on  our  right  hand,  and  large  plains  on  our  left.  We  stopped  at 
a  small  cabaret,  where  several  peasants  were  washmg  down  raw 
hogs'  lard  with  sour  wine.  Gyongyas,  where  we  slept,  is  a  fieat 
town,  where,  as  we  were  told  by  a  peasant,  '*plurim(B  habitant 
iommoHomei.^  It  has  two  convents  and  a  Parish  Church,  and 
•  imall  bat  eomfortable  hin. 
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**July  Ui. — At  Hahrar,  the  first  stage  from  QjotigjuB,  we 
ipet  a  youxig  Gennan  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  clotii  na- 
nofaetory  in  Transylvania,  and  was  now  returning  barefoot  to 
his  own  coimtry)  Saxony.  He  told  ns  that  German  was  the 
langaage  most  'commonly  spoken  in  Transylvania ;  and  this 
was  confirmed  and  accounted  for  to  vs  afterwards  by  the  mnl- 
titude  of  Saxon  colonists  who  had  been  at  diffisrent  times  esta- 
blished there. 

**  The  htUs  on  which  Boda  stands  are  very  striking  on  fiist 
approaching  them.  Pest  stands  low,  and,  as  well  as  the  Da- 
nube, is  not  seen  till  you  are  close  upon  it  On  the  staircase 
of  the  '  Black  Eagle,'  where  we  stopped  in  the  latter  town,  was 
a  warning,  in  German  and  Hebrew,  to  all  Jew^  that  the  entiy 
was  forbidden  to  them.  This  race  is  much  hated  in  Hungary ; 
they  are  not  permitted  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 
«  «  «  «  « 

'^  July  2d — ^We  went  up  to  Buda  this  morning  with  our  leU&n 
o[  introduction.  The  Danube  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  Battersea,  and  wonderfully  rapid ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  which  forms  a  curve  against  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
Pest  is  handsomely  built,  but  contains  nothing  striking  except 
the  county  hall  and  prisons,  which  are  very  fine.  Buda  is  a 
most  remarkable  city,  perched  on  a  high  rode  ris^ig  abruptly 
from  the  Danube.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  is  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Palatine ;  it  is  lai^ge^ 
and,  from  its  situation  and  style  of  architecture,  much  resem- 
bles the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  fancifiil  system 
of  Villalpandus.  Indeed  the  whole  town,  in  some  pdnts  of  view, 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  rocky  situation  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Danube,  however,  is  what  that  city  has  not  to  boast  of.  '  Under 
a  rock  to  the  left  of  that  on  which  Buda  is  buttt,  and  still  higher, 
are  the  hot  baths,  with  many  small  houses  for  the  convenienee 
of  the  sick. 

*^  We  ascended  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  street  to  the  gate 
of  the  town.  The  ancient  ramparts  have  been  long  since  suf- 
fered to  decay,  but  still  encircle  the  city  with  their  rums.  The 
city  is  very  handsome,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  seeing  so  few 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  except  the  Church,  built  by  Maldiias  C^r- 
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viaro,  and  a  few  stones  on  which  his  crest  was  engraTed,  and 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  his  palace ;  this  w,^  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  almost  every  thing  else  except  the  church. 
The  Christians,  when  they  recovered  the  place,  retorted  this 
treatment  on  the  Infidels ;  and  there  does  not  remain  a  single 
Mahomedan  vestige  in  the  town  that  I  could  hear  of. 

**  The  hills  round  Buda  produce  a  very  excellent  red  wine, 
which  is  popular  all  through  Austria.  The  principal  nobleman 
to  whom  we  had  letters  was  out  of  town.  We  saw,  however. 
Count  Battriam,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Coimt  Nittrai  and 
Field  marshal  Ott,  who  commanded  at  Grenoa,  and  during  the 
Austrian  incursion  into  Provence.  He  desured  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Adnural  Keith,  if  we  ever  met  with  him.  From  Count 
Nittrai  we  derived  almost  all  our  little  knowledge  of  the  Hun- 
g^arian  manners  and  constitution ;  his  civility,  aad  even  kindnesa 
to  Its  were  eirtraordinary.  He  spoke  of  the  Hungarians  as  a 
loyal  people,  but  I  think  he  spoke  en  mmistre  ;  his  attempt  to 
gloss  over  their  separate  treaty,  as  if  it  was  merely  an  agreement 
to  supply  Yieana  with  com,  was  not  very  successful.  We  were 
demrotts  of  seeing  the  crown  of  Hungary ;  but  it  is  kept  under 
so  many  locks  and  keys,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  it.  Count  Nittrai  gave  us  a  coloured  drawing  of  it,  wluch, 
he  said,  was  perfectly  accurate.  Joseph  the  Second  removed 
this  crown  from  Presburgh  to  Vienna ;  but  on  the  reiterated 
complafflts  of  the  Diet,  he  replaced  it  Francis  the  Second  was 
liie  irst  who  restored  the  seat  of  government,  the  public  affiinv, 
erown,  and  Diet  to  Buda,  which  had  ceased  to  be  their  rendez- 
Toos  since  the  Turkish  conquest 

**  We  afterwards  went  with  Count  Nittrai  to  the  theatre,  where 
we  saw  Blue  Beard  performed ;  it  was  divested  of  all  the  mira- 
oiik>us  part,  and  rendered  very  absurdly  probable ;  the  key,  in- 
stead of  being  staked  with  blood,  was  broken  in  the  k>ck,  and 
the  Ghosts  were  all  omitted.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
stairs,  a  swarm  of  Jews  pestered  us  sadly ;  they  were  all  in 
*  Deutchm  bleidung ;'  I  believe  the  black  Cassock  is  unknown 
in  Hungary.  Very  good  hackney  coaches  are  always  to  be  had 
in  Buda.  ^ 

<<  We  w^e  unf<Nrtunate  in  not  being  able  to  see  the  univei^U 
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ty,  which  is,  exteraaUy^  a  large  and  lofty  •tone  building*  It  < 
tainS)  we  are  told,  a  good  library,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Temeswar,  and  about  three  thousand  students. 

*^July  Sd. — This  morning  on  our  d^arture,  we  had  a  con- 
nderable  altercation  with  our  landlord,  who  brought  us  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  bills  I  ever  saw ;  but  which  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  on  him  to  reduce^  The  cbauss6e  was  very 
good,  and  the  horses  excellent  We  passed  Gran  (Strigonium) 
on  our  left  hand,  and  a  town  on  a  rock  by  the  Danube,  whick 
ran  on  our  right,  with  a  castle  and  several  churches.  Strigoni- 
um was  the  residence  of  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Hungary,  and  its  archbishop  is- still  primate  of  all  Hungary^  arcb- 
chancellor,  and  has  the  privilq;es  of  placing  the  crown  on  the 
king's  head,  administering  the  oath,  &c.  The  form  of  the  coro- 
nation still  retains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  election ;  the  arch- 
bishop demands  of  the  nobles,  nmnvolunt  pJmUque  ul  eoroiielMr. 

**  The  Danube  b  very  beautiful ;  and  the  stream  exeeedin^y 
swift.  Many  floating  mills  were  on  it.  On  the  bilk  to  the  son^ 
are  several  old  castles,  and  beyond  these  hills  is  a  hke  as  laiga 
as  that  of  Geneva ;  the  banks,  however,  are  not  very  promisiog*" 

To  Mn.  Heber. 

nsnma,  .^J^  €^  1806L 

*^  Dear  Mother, 

"  Thank  you  for  your  letter ;  you  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
great  a  delight  it  is  to  receive  news  from  home,  or  how  eaniestly 
I  wish  to  be  there  again.  I  can  assure  you  that  Thorntcm  shares 
in  this  feeling ;  and  that  it  is  the  desire  of  improvement,  not  the 
love  of  rambling,  which  has  kept  us  so  long  on  the  continent 
We  got  here  yesterday  evening,  and  of  course  are  little  quafified 
to  give  an  account  of  Vienna.  Our  journey  through  Hungary 
has  been  very  melancholy.  My  poor  friend^^  on  his  arrival  at 
Odessa,  six  weeks  ago,  either  from  the  fatigues  we  had  under- 
gone, and  the  bad  fare  we  had  met  wkh  since  we  quitted  Mos- 
cow, or,  as  we  were  inclined  to  believe,  from  checked  perspira- 
tion, was  attacked  by  a  swellmg  and  inflammation  of  his  legs, 
wbil^lieing  mistaken  for  erysipelas  by  a  stupid  surgeon^  was 
repelled  with  Goulard.    During  our  journey  to'  Lembeig  be 
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continued  lame,  and  his  legs  were  occasionally  very  painftil ; 
but  while  we  were  there  they  became  so  much  better,  that  he 
was  able  to  walk  a  good  deal,  and  notiiing  of  the  malady  remain- 
ed, except  a  stiflfhess,  for  which  the  warm  baths  in  Hungary 
were  said  to  be  a  perfect  cure.  As  these  lay  in  our  way,  we 
tried  the  experiment,  which,  however,  though  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  phydcians  of  the  place,  produced  a  return  of  all 
the  painful  symptoms  ;  tod,  firom  the  metallic  nature  of  the  wai- 
ters inflamed  his  legs  so  much,  as  quite  to  discourage  him  from 
continuing  them,  and  to  make  him  perfectiy  imable  to  walk,  or 
even  to  bear  tiie  jolting  of  the  carriage  without  much  suffering. 
He,  with  very  great  spirit  and  good  sense,  determined  not  to 
trust  himself  again  to  provincial  surgeons,  but  to  [u^ess  on  imme- 
diately for  Vienna.  We  have  here  found  excellent  medical  as- 
sistance, and  the  complaint,  we  are  assured,  is  neither  danger- 
ous, nor  likely  to  be  of  any  very  long  continuance,  though  for  a 
fortnight,  he  must  give  himself  as  much  rest  as  possible.  Check- 
ed perspiration  is  decided  to  have  been  the  cause,  and  warm 
clothing  is  one  of  the  main  remedies  prescribed.  A  journey 
under  such  circumstances,  would  a£fbrd  but  litde  leisure  for  in^ 
qmry  and  improvement ;  and  though  we  lost  no  opportunity,  we 
have  to  r^^t  that  our  tiune  was  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  learn 
much  about  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  I  regret  it 
the  more  as  there  are,  I  think,  few  countries  where  an  English- 
man could  obtain  so  much  unportant  information  as  in  Hunga- 
ry, the  constitution  of  the  government  of  which  is  a  complete 
comment  on  the  ancient  principles  of  our  own,  as  low  down  as 
Edward  the  Thirds  All  timt  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  point, 
except  a  litde  conversation,  is  to  get  the  names  of  the  best  histo- 
rians^  and  of  law  books»  which  I  shall  atill  have  opportunities  of 
eoQSulting,  and  which  are  ail  in  Latin. 

**  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  from  Lemberg,  that  this  language 
is,  from  various  reasons,  (particularly  that  every  parish  has  a 
■dbool,)  almost  vernacular  in  Hungary ;  among  the  better  and 
ymHatiTig  classes  it  is  the  most  usual  language ;  and  even  many 
of  the  peasants  speak  it  fluently.  In  this  point,  and  in  the  ge- 
neral difiiisbn  of  knowledge,  Scotland  itself  perhiqM,  fidls  short 
of  Hungary.  *  *  *  *  *      ^ 
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*  ♦  Gkrman  is  very  Kttle  understood,  except 

by  the  Austrian  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  Hungary  is  as  litde 
loiown  or  traversed  by  Geimans  as  by  English.  It  was  perfect- 
ly ridiculous  to  hear  the  alarming  accounts  given  by  some  of  our 
acquaintance  at  Lemberg,  of  the  horror  and  miseries  of  the 
route  we  were  going  to  take,  of  the  want  of  roads,  horses  and 
inns,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  The  itoads,  indeed,  are 
very  like  those  of  Shropshire  or  Cheshire ;  but  the  horses  and 
inns  are  excellent ;  and  the  whole  country  displays  a  wealth 
and  population  far  superior  to  all  which  we  have  yet  seen  out  of 
England.  The  market  towns  and  boroughs,  with  their  town 
halls,  whipping  posts  and  gallows,  things  little  known  on  the 
continent,  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  building  which  we  see  m 
Hogarth's  prints.  Like  England,  Hungary  still  shows  every 
where  the  deep  scars  of  her  former  civil  disturbances.  Every 
county  town  has  its  ruiiked  walls ;  and  the  hills,  particularly  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  are  full  of  casties,  the  ruins  of  whidi  are 
sometimes  very  fine. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Gterman 
settiers)  are  of  two  very  distinct  races.  The  mountainous  parts 
as  far  as  Caschau,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  Slavonians,  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  like  the  Welch,  still  pre- 
serve their  race  and  language.  The  plains  are  inhabited  by  the 
pure  Hungarians,  the  real  descendants  of  Attila  and  his  follow* 
ers.  They  call  themselves  *  Magyar,'  and  their  country  *  Ma- 
gyar Orzag.'  Their  language  is,  as  they  say,  sonorous,  and  has, 
I  think,  the  longest  words  I  ever  heard,  so  like  Mexican  or  San- 
scrit, that  it  would  have  afibrded  glorious  amusement  for  Bry* 
ant  or  for  the  Abbe  Clavigero. 

*^  They  themselves,  however,  seem  always  to  make  use  of 
Latin  in  preference,  and  acknowledge  that  from<  this  source 
they  have  softened  their  own  language.  I  have  heard  them 
complain  that  the  Germans  have  marred  the  names  of  their  cities 
by  adapting  them  to  their  own  pronunciation,  or  translating 
them.  Thus,  Buda  is  in  Grerman  called  Ofen ;  Agria,  Erlau; 
and  Pisonium,  Presburg.  We  were  often  much  amused  with 
our  Latin  dialogues,  which  reminded  us  of  our  Corderius  at 
school.    Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  adaptation  of 
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modern  titles  to  Latin.  We  were  generally  called  *  daminationei 
veitrct^^  and  were  once  desired  ^  dignabuiUwr  sederemagmficenHm 
testra? — *  will  your  magnificences  deign  to  sit  down.' 

^^  Buda  is  a  fine  town,  and  in  a  noble  situation  ;  we  had  some 
excellent  introductions,  and  much  regretted  that  we  were  only 
able  to  stay  in  it  two  days.  Here,  as  in  the  other  towns,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  readiness  we  found  in  the  inhabitants  to 
give  information  to  strangers,  and  their  good  sense  in  perceiving 
what  kind  of  information  we  most  wbhed  for.  The  prevailing 
religion  is,  you  know,  Roman  Catholic,  but  Protestants  are  very 
numerous,  and  enjoy  perfect  equality  of  rights.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parishes  have  Protestant  rectors,  I  believe  nearly 
one-third.  The  older  Churches  are  built,  without  the  smallest 
difference,  in  the  same  style  of  Gothic  which  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  England ;  an  opinion  which  I  have  long  thought  to 
be  erroneous. 

"  The  country  is  generally  very  fertile.  From  Caschau  to 
Buda,  through  the  Tokay  and  Eriau  country,  are  nothing  but 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  except  one  or  two  considerable  tracts 
of  pasture,  which  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  ugly  pigs. 
These  creatures  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  a  Hungarian  peasant ; 
he  dresses  all  his  victuals  with  hogs'  lard,  with  which  also  he  but- 
ters his  bread ;  he  rubs  his  htdr  and  whole  body  with  the  same 
precious  ointment,  and  perhaps  writes  eclogues  on  his  bristly  and 
grunting  favourites.  Tell  my  brother  I  conceive  the  *  Pugna 
Porcartm'  is  the  work  of  a  Hungarian  herdsman ;  many  of  them 
are  capable  of  such  a  production.  The  Slavonians,  we  were 
told,  and  our  observation  confirmed  it,  are  like  all  their  race  in 
Russia  or  elsewhere,  poor,  lively,  and  good-natured.  The  Hun- 
garians, or  Magyar,  are  rough  and  churlish,  particularly  to  a 
German ;  to  us  they  were  generally  civil.  The  gentry  have  a 
very  extensive  authority  over  their  peasants ;  and  the  system  of 
firee  warrens,  heriots,  quit-rents,  &c.  are  here  now  what  they 
once  were  in  England,  when  manorial  authority  was  at  its  height. 
The  effects  of  this  system  must,  I  should  think,  weigh  heavily 
on  the  lower  classes,-  though  this  feudal  and  limited  authority  is 
absolute  liberty  when  compared  with  the  West  Indian  despotism 
of  a  Rusrian  master.    The  Slavonian  mountaineers  are,  however, 
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▼ery  poor,  and  apparently  miserable.  The  Magyar  are  nmeb 
better  off;  and  their  white  thatched  cottages  would  do  credit  to 
an  English  park.  Almost  all  the  Hungarian  peasants  are,  in- 
deed, what  in  England  we  call  smajl  copyholders.  Their  fSeoms 
are  their  own,  and  hereditary,  and  only  burthened  with  suit  and 
ser?ice  (a  tolerably  strict  service  mdeed)  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  ##*♦*♦ 

♦*♦*♦♦  Thereare 
also  many  freeholders,  whose  only  service  is  homage  and  attend- 
ance in  war ;  a  service  which  the  lately-projected  levy  of  the 
nobles,  *  Insvrrectio  mUUarii  comikOuum^*  would  have  rendered 
more  than  a  mere  form.  The  borough-towns  send  members  to 
the  Diet,  and  nearly  resemble  our  own.  With  the  ccmstitntion 
of  Hungary,  and  the  forms  of  the  Diet,  &c.,  I  hope  soon  to  be 
better  acquainted.  Besides  the  parish  schools,*there  are  seve- 
ral very  large  public  ones ;  and  at  Buda  is  a  college  vrith  about 
two  thousand  young  men.  I  could  learn  notUng  about  Pa- 
gosdi 

^  What  we  call  the  hussar  dress  is  the  national  Hungarian  ha- 
bit, and  worn  by  all  classes  and  professions  except  the  cleigy. 
With  youth  and  great  symmetry  of  form,  it  is  an  elegant  dress ; 
but  an  elderly  corpulent  gentleman  in  a  short  laced  jacket  and 
tight  pantaloons,  is  a  figure  which  would  make  one  laugh  even 
in  the  tooth-ache,  particularly  if  (as  most  elderly  Hungarians 
do)  he  wears  a  small  cocked-hat,  a  bag-wig,  and  a  gold-headed 
cane.  A  little  crooked  hanger  is  generally  added  as  a  bac^  of 
nobility.  The  usual  colour  of  the  dress  is  black.  The  name  <^ 
the  jacket  is  *  doliman,'  which  is,  as  well  as  its  form,  Turkish ; 
from  this  nation,  while  in  possession  of  Upper  Hui^;ary,  they 
have  borrowed  many  words  and  customs.  The  tradesmen  and 
richer  peasants  are  generally  dressed  with  large  slouched  hats, 
and  blue  cloaks  which  reach  to  the  ground  like  the  long  Spamsh 
cloak.  The  poorer  people  have  a  sort  of  great  coat  made  of 
rough  black  wool  like  a  door-mat  On  a  journey  they  fre- 
quently carry  a  fcnrmidable  bludgeon  with  a  large  metal  head ; 
this  is  caUed  ^  cbakan,'  and  is  a  very  ancient  and  favourite  Hun- 
garian weapon.  With  regard  to  the  Hungarian  vrine  we  gained 
but  little  information ;  a  ridge  of  hills  extendii^  fix)m  Caschauto 
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Bttda,  is  covered  every  where  with  vineyards,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  pictnresqae  as  I  had  supposed ;  the  vines  are  suffered 
to  grow  only  to  a  very  small  height^  and  at  this  time  of  year  are 
no  higher  than  gooseberry  bushes.        #  »  » 

*****  Wme  presses  are 
universally  used,  and  diey  laughed  and  made  wry  faces  at  the 
Spanish  and  French  custom  of  treading  out  the  wine  vat.  In 
the  country  of  Agria,  (Erlau,)  an  excellent  red  wine  is  made, 
and  a  still  better  at  Buda ;  this  last  is  very  like  port    *         * 

*****  The  best  white  wine, 
the  only  one  indeed  which  will  bear  transporting  to  other  coun- 
tries, is  made  in  the  country  of  Tokay,  and  is  very  dear,  even  on 
the  spot. 

^*  Except  the  ridge  of  hills  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  in  the  north,  Hungary  is  a  very  level  .country, 
and  generally  well  cultivated.  On  one  of  its  vast  plains  I  saw 
the  singular  effect  produced  by  the  sun  in  causing,  what  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  perfectly  the  appearance  of  a  lake — so  perfectly  that 
both  Thornton  and  myself  were  at  first  deceived.  This  pheno- 
menon is  mentioned  by  Denon  as  commcm  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  accounted  for  satisfiictorily. 
One  of  the  finest  things  in  Hungary  is  the  Danube,  which  is,  m- 
deed,  a  noble  river ;  tfiough  not  so  wide  as  the  Volga,  it  is,  even 
at  Buda,  as  wide  as  the  IJ'hames  at  Battersea,  and  its  stream  is 
incredibly  swift.  At  Presburg  it  is  almost  inconceivably  so. 
This  town,  the  last  we  saw  in  Hungary,  and  long  its  capital,  has 
little  remarkable,  except  a  fine  view  firom  its  castle,  (a  laige 
white-washed  building  like  a  manufactory,)  and  the  hall  where 
Maria  Theresa  made  her  famous  speech.  This  is  a  laige  taste- 
less place,  something  like  a  shabby  concert-room ;  but  it  cannot 
fieul  to  interest  any  admirer  of  chivalry  or  patriotism. 

*^  Our  journey  has  taken  us  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile,  but  not  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Hungary ;  the  coun- 
try near  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  where  are  the  mines  of  gold, 
was  described  to  us  as  equal  to  Switzerland ;  but  we  were  not 
able  to  make  so  great  a  detour.  If  we  had  gone  that  way  to 
Presburg,  we  should  have  seen  nothing  of  the  real  Hungarians ; 
and  to  return  firom  thence  to  Buda,  would  have  been  a  journey 
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of  two  hundred  milesw  The  YaiyodBhip  of  Transylyania,  and 
the  two  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called,  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia, 
are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  Hungary,  even  in  constitu- 
tion, government,  and  language.  Transylvania  we  were  told,  is 
full  of  Calvinist  Saxons,  (brought  there  by  Bethlem  Grabor,)  who 
have  several  very  considerable  manufacturies.  Of  Austria  we 
have  seen  but  little ;  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are  woody  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  entrance  from  Hungary  is  between  two  h^ 
rocks,  crowned  with  ruinous  castles,  a  most  magnificent  pwtal 
to  the  *  Holy  Roman  Empire.' 

**  As  far  as  we  can  lem*n  from  the  best  authorities,  there  wiU 
be  no  impediiQcnt  to  our  journey  through  Prussia.  I^  how-^ 
ever,  there  should  be  any  risk,  (and  we  shall  be  sure  not  to  go 
without  good  security,)  the  journey  from  hence  to  Riga  is  always 
practicable.  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  at  Odessa,  told  us  he  hit 
often  passed  from  Vienna  to  Riga  in  eight  days,  and  we  hope, 
even  seeing  Cracow  and  the  salt  mines,  not  to  be  above  a  fort- 
night.        ♦  ♦  #  ♦  ♦ 

*  *        ♦     Whether  we  return  by  Sweden 

or  Grermany,  we  shall  still  hope  to  be  in  England  before  Octo- 
ber begins.  *  *  Sir  Arthur  Paget  and  his  secretaries 
are  still  here,  which  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  as  our 
letters  are  addressed  to  them.  Postmg  in  Austria  is  double  the 
Hungarian  price,  having  been,  in  common  with  every  thing  eke, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  late  calamities,  to  which  Hungary  (be- 
bg  in  some  respects  neutral)  was  very  little  exposed.  The  ge- 
neral distress  seems  here  to  be  great ;  the  main  hope  of  die  peo- 
ple rests  in  the  approaching  harvest.  The  French  troops  ap- 
pear to  have  behaved  with  great  moderation  while  in  Vienna ; 
but  though  private  property  has  been  respected,  the  state  has 
been  terribly  plundered  ;  and  a  season  of  great  scarcity  having 
accompanied  the  other  misfortunes,  the  necessary  purchase  of 
com  has  contributed  still  more  to  drain  the  country  of  treasure 
which  they  seem  to  have  but  scanty  means,  at  present,  of  re- 
placing ;  their  paper  is  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount. 

"Jtdy  10(A.-^The  post  did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
sending  this  letter  before,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  say  that 
Thornton  is  already  infinitely  better.  *  *  The 
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Austrian  nubility  are  almost  all  out  of  town,  as  are  the  Empe- 
ror and  *  Caesiarian  family.'  Thornton  has  made  a  very  remark- 
able progress  m  Qerman ;  I  have  not  been  so  successfuly  though 
I  can  read,  write,  and  understand  it  tolerably.  In  Hungary  w^ 
had  no  practice  ;  and  here  French  appears  to  be  very  generally 
spoken,  even  in  the  shops.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  Hunga- 
ry, for  the  first  time  since  leaving,  England,  we  saw  gipsies; 
Their  complexion  and  stature  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  they  have  the  same  Asiatic  eye.  As  to  lan- 
guage, I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew 
to  say  whether  it  resembles  the  Anglo^Egyptian  or  no." 

To  Mrs.  keber. 

BadenyJtUy^  1806.- 

^*  Mt  Dear  MotHiir, 

*^  Tou  will  be  surprised  to  dee  the^  place  from  which  my  letter 
is  dated.  This  is,  however,  not  the  electoral  Baden,  but  a  town 
celebrated  for  mineral  waters,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Vienna: 
The  baths  have  been  prescribed  for  Thornton's  lameness,  which, 
though  infinitely  better,  is  still  by  no  means  quite  well ;  but  we 
hope  that  about  ten  days  bathing  will  quite  set  him  up.  We 
shall  then  continue  our  journey  homeward,  our  curiosity  being 
pretty  nearly  satisfied  at  Vienna.  With  this  so  much  celebrated 
town  I  am,  I  own,  disappointed.  Our  expectatioi^s  had  cer- 
tainly been  raised  too  high  by  the  successive  increase  of  eleg&ace 
and  civilization  which  we  had  found  in  passing  from  Podolia  to 
Gkilicia,  and  from*  Galicia  to  Hungary  :  and  we  concluded  that 
such  fine  provincial'  towns  as  we  saw  every  where  must  have  a 
very  mi^nificent  capital  Yet  Vienna,  though  dean,  well  built, 
and  pleasantly  atuatedj  is  by  no  means  magnificent ;  and  is,  in 
almost  every  point  of  view,  far  inferior  to  Petersburgh  or  Stock- 
holm. The  city,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  vast  ditch,  and 
a  neglected  range  of  ramparts,  which  are  now  only  valuable  as 
a  pleasant  walk  for  the  inhabitants,  is  not,  I  think,  larger  thalf 
York,  h  is,  however,  very  populous.  The  houses  are  all  five 
or  mx  stories  highj  and  the  streets  so  narrow,  that  two  carriages 
can  only  just  pass,  and  in  many  places  only  one.    Within  this 
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crowded  enclosure  are  contained  the  palace,  all  the  fin^t  build- 
ings, the  Cathedrals,  all  the  shops,  &c.  &c.  The  suburbs, 
which  are  extensive,  and  contain  many  handsome  streets  and 
houses,  are  merely  suburbs  still,  the  streets  being  unpaved. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  together  is  about 
800,000.  The  public  and  private  buildings  are  all  good,  and 
some  very  fine ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  town 
to  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  there  are,  in  the  shops,  in  Ae  num- 
ber of  wen  dressed  persons  in  the  streets,  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  bustle  and  industry,  all  those  traits  which  are,  I  believe, 
characteristic  of  European  towns  only. 

**  There  are  several  Grerman  theatres,  but  none  rither  French 
or  Italian.  We  have  been  pretty  frequent  attendants  at  their 
representations ;  and.  you  will  perhaps  laugh  when  I  tell  yoa 
that  we  are  both  far  gone  in  our  admiration  of  Grerman  litera- 
ture. Their  occasional  bad  taste  is,  unfortunately,  evident 
enough ;  but  an  Englishman  will  form  a  very  un&vourable  idea 
of  German  books  in  general  from  Mr.  Render's  translation  of 
some  of  Kotzebue's  worst  plays.  Of  their  poetry,  I  am  as  yet 
scarcely  qualified  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  of  their  prose  woiks 
t  am  mduced  to  think  highly.  For  history,  in  particular,  the 
German  language  is  admirably  adapted ;  no  otiier  language  ei« 
cept  Greek,  and  perhaps  Latin,  possesses  so  much  harmony 
and  variety  in  its  periods,  and  the  construction  of  its  sentences, 
as  German.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  no  language  but  £ng« 
lish  that  is  capable  of  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  simplicity  as 
some  parts  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 

**  The  principal  beauty  of  Vienna  is  its  fountains^  s(mie  of 
which  are  adorned  with  very  elegant  statues.  There  is  a  large 
equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  the  Second,  which  is  just  erected ; 
it  is  as  yet  so  surrounded  with  scafiblding  that  it  is  unfiur  to  de- 
cide on  its  merits,  which,  however  do  not  seem  very  great  The 
horse  is  the  best  part,  as  may  be  expected  from  there  being  so 
many  good  models  in  Vienna.  I  have  never  seen  a  place  where 
there  are  such  fine  horses ;  even  the  hackney  coaches  are  aome- 
times  drawn  by  animals  that  an  English  g^itieman  would  be 
glad  to  put  into  his  carriage.  The  tovm  is  very  rich  in  beauti- 
ful public  walks,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Prater  and  the 
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Aogarteii)  which  belong  to  the  crown,  and  which  Joseph  the 
Second  threw  open.  They  are  not  quite  so  good  as  Kensing- 
ton gardens,  and  are  very  inferior  to  the  park  at  Stockholm. 
The  society  of  Vienna  is  at  this  time  almost  all  dispersed  ;  and 
to  those  who  remained  our  diplomatic  friends  have  shown  very 
little  inclination  to  assist  us  with  introductions.  We  had  fortu- 
nately brought  a  good  many  with  us  from  Russia  and  Poland, 
aad  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  acquaintances  we 
have  formed.  We  have  met  with  much  hospitality  from  tlie 
Count  Oreilly ;  he  is  by  birth  Irish,  but  b  a  general  in  the  Aus- 
trian service.  The  Countess  Oreilly  is  a  very  clever  little  wo- 
man, sbter  to  Count  Schwar,  whom  we  knew  in  Lemberg. 
These,  with  Baron  Amstein  and  Countess  Purgstall  are  our  prin- 
cipal friends.  Count  Purgstall  is  a  very  well  informed  man, 
who  has  been  a  good  deal  in  England  and  Scotland. 

*^  The  emperor  is  now  at  Baden ;  no  opportunity  has  offered, 
or  is  very  likely  to  o£fer  itself  for  our  being  presented  to  him^ 
which  is,  indeed,  at  this  time  of  year,  but  of  little  consequence  ; 
in  winter  it  b  always  customary.  We  have  been  introduced  to 
the  Prussian  minister,  whom  we  met  at  Baron  Amstein's.  He 
confirmed  what  we  had  been  told  regarding  the  safety  of  travel- 
ling through  Prussia,  and  promised  us  every  necessary  passport 
The  journey  is,  indeed,  a  very  short  one  ;  from  hence  to  Ham- 
burgh it  is  only  six  days,  if  we  relinqmshed  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
and  it  is  even  possible  to  reach  England  in  ten  days  from  Vienna. 
This  letter  ought  to  do  it  in  less,  but  the  posts  here  are  some- 
times tedious." 

To  Mr$.  Heber. 

Dresden,  Avgu$t  Mh,  180S. 

**  Mt  Dear  Mother, 

M  *  #  *  y^Q  ]gf^  Vienna  very  melancholy ;  every  day 
new  encroachments  and  menaces  of  Buonaparte,  increased  de- 
preciation of  the  public  credit,  and  fresh  proofs  of  the  weakness 
and  timidity  of  the  government,  were  tdked  of  with  a  soft  of 
stupid  despair,  which  seemed  as  if  the  people  had  ceased  to  care 
for  what  they  could  no  longer  prevent  The  EiigUsh  were  very 
popular,  and  the  French  most  warmly  detested,  to  which  the  ex- 
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cessive  insolence  of  Andreossi  and  Rochefoucalt,  the  Ambassa- 
dors, very  much  conduced.  The  army  were  longing  for  war, 
but  the  people  had  lost  all  hopes  except  of  tranqdllitj  for  a 
month  or  two  longer.  The  seizure  of  Gradesca  was  known 
the  night  before  we  left  Vienna,  and  it  was  just  announced  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  at  an  end.  While  these  usurpations 
were  going  On,  the  French  troops  in  Bavaria  kept  menacing 
their  frontier,  andAndreossi's  threats  were,  it  is  said,  excesovely 
violent  and  vulgar.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  country,  with  a 
population  of  22,000,000,  an  army  of  350,000  highly  disci- 
plined troops,  and  with  a  general  like  the  Archduke  Charles  ! 
You  will,  of  course,  wish  to  know  what  caused  have  broo^t 
them  so  low,  as  the  loss  of  a  few  battles  is  quite  insuffident  to 
produce  such  terrible  eflFects.  They  themselves  all  agree  in  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  peace  of  Presburgh  which  ruined  them  ;  and 
that  if  the  government  had  been  more  patient  and  courageoos, 
the  most  unsuccessful  war  would  have  been  better  than  such  a 
capitulation.  But  besides  the  cowardice  of  the  emperor,  the 
dreadful  state  of  their  finances,  the  broken  spirit  of  their  troops, 
and  the  total  want  of  confidence  between  the  sovere^  and  die 
people,  were  perhaps  sufficient  reasons.  The  troops  are  indeed 
very  fine  feUows,  but  their  misery  is  great ;  their  pay  is  about 
five  farthings  English  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  brown  bread ; 
and  we  were  told  by  several  officers  that  their  men  were  lite- 
rally almost  starving.  The  wounded  and  superannuated  have 
no  provision  at  all,  but  are  turned  out  to  beg,  and  the  streets  are 
full  of  them.  Yet,  the  army  thus  kept,  absolutely  beggars  the 
country.  Indeed  the  English  must  not  complain  of  taxes.  The 
Austrians  last  year  paid  an  income  tax  of  thirty  per  cent,  be- 
sides other  taxes,  and  three  contributions  in  com  and  cattle,  to 
supporttheirarmyandthatoftheFrench.  Thisyeartheyexpcctto 
pay  ten  per  cent,  upon  capital ;  and  all  is  far  too  little  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  own  government  and  the  rapacity  of  the  French, 
who  still  hover  on  the  firontier,  and  as  the  Austrians  themselves 
expect,  will  pick  another  quarrel  before  many  weeks  arc  over. 
Should  this  take  place,  I  do  not  see  what  better  event  can  be 
hoped  for  than  has  ahready  happened.  The  archdukes  will  be 
again  thrown  into  the  back  ground ;  and  till  the  emperor  has 
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lost  an  hia  crowns  he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  trust  his  own 
brothers,  or  any  body  but  his  wife. 

**  The  conduct  of  the  French  in  Vienna  was,  for  many  rea- 
sons, extremely  moderate  and  soldier-like;  no  plunder  or  even 
thefts  were  heard  of ;  and  the  shopkeepers  derived  a  temporary 
emolument,  which  kept  them  quiet,  though  the  contributions 
were  excessive  and  ruinous.  There  was  some  little  disafifection 
among  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Boulogne,  and  in 
general,  Buonaparte's  arrival  was  unpopular  among  the  officers. 

*'  Of  Buonaparte's  conduct  and  appearance,  many  interesting 
particulars  were  to  be  learnt.  Nothing  struck  me  more  than 
his  excessive  hatred  of  England  and  Russia,  particularly  the 
former.  For  the  Austrians  he  only  expressed  contempt,  and 
that  galling  pity  which  is  worse  and  more  intolerable  than  the 
bitterest  insult.  But  whenever  he  spoke  of  England,  (and  he 
seldom  spoke  of  any  thing  else,)  it  was,  in  the  words  of  my  in- 
formant, Count  Purgstall,  who,  from  his  situation,  was  constant- 
ly with  Buonaparte,  Mike  Haman  speaking  of  Mordecai  the 
Jew.'  All  the  Austrians  joined  in  saying,  that  the  only  hope  of 
safety  for  England  was  in  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  I  was 
perfectly  of  the  same  opinion.  God  grant  Lord  Lauderdale  a 
speedy  and  unsuccessful  return  from  Paris. 

"  From  Vienna  we  went  to  Briinn,  and  passed  a  whole  day  in 
tracing  out  and  drawing  plans  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  Ex- 
cept a  few  skeletons  of  horses,  and  a  few  trees  which  have  been 
shivered  by  bullets,  all  wears  its  ancient  appearance. 

*  As  if  these  shades  since  time  was  born, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle  ham.' 

We  had  General  Stutterheim's  account  of  the  battle  in  our  hand, 
and  likewise  drew  much  information  from  a  sensible  farmer  in 
tfie  village  of  Scholmitz.  All  the  stories  we  had  heard  m  Rus- 
sia were  very  false ;  and  the  Austrians'  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Russian  troops  equally  so.  The  loss  of  the  battle  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  scandabus  want  of  information  of  the 
Austrians,  and  to  the  extended  line  on  which  Kotusof  made  the 
attack.  The  French  had  behaved  very  well  till  their  victory,  but 
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after  it  they  committed  great  exceaset  among  the  villages ;  the 
RosuaiiB  were  popular  among  the  common  people,  which  at 
once  proved  the  falsehood  of  the  scandals  circulated  against 
them  at  Vienna.  At  last,  however,  they  too  were  driven  to 
plunder ;  but  it  was  by  absolute  famine,  owing  to  the  miserable 
weakness  of  the  Austrian  government,  and  the  bad  conduct  of 
their  agents.  The  Rusrians  understood  the  Moravian  lai^age, 
being  only  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian  ;  and  this  circumstance  en- 
deared them  a  good  deal  to  the  people.  The  loss  of  the  French 
on  this  memorable  day  was  much  greater  than  they  have  been 
willing  to  allow.  My  informant  had  passed  the  morning  after 
the  battle  from  Scholmitz  by  Pratzen  to  Austerlitz.  On  the  lull 
of  Pratzen,  he  said,  *  I  could  not  set  my  foot  on  the  ground  for 
blue  uniforms.'  I  drew  three  or  four  plans  of  the  ground,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  very  exact  one.  While  I  was 
thus  employed,  I  was  taken  for  a  French  spy,  and  accosted  by 
some  farmers,  who  asked,  with  many  apolc^es,  for  my  passport 
I  told  them  I  had  none,  and  a  very  curious  village  council  of 
war  was  held,  which  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, and  the  guide  we  had  taken  firom  BHinn. 

<<  Our  road  through  Bohemia  offered  little  that  was  interesting. 
Prague  is  a  large  and  fine  city,  much  superior  to  Vienna ;  and  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  are  exqubitely  beautiful.  Dresden  and  its  en- 
virons are,  you  know,  very  famous,  but  I  think  over-praised. 
Pray  thank  my  brother  for  his  two  very  interesting  and  kind  let- 
ters. I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Shropshire  volunteers  still  exist  I 
have  been  studying  some  of  the  Austrian  mancBuvres,  which  are 
very  simple  and  good ;  but  I  really  do  not  think  equal  to  the  old 
eighteen,  except  that  they  do  not  wheel  backwards.  We  are 
deep  in  an  excellent  library,  and  a  noble  collection  of  pictures. 
Here  is  a  small  court  on  the  old  system,  at  which  we  shall  be 
presented  next  Monday.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  think  how 
little  we  have  seen  of  courts ;  and  it  would,  I  believe,  have 
grieved  many  young  men,  at  least  those  who  like  to  talk  of 
kings  and  princes.  Every  thing  in  Dresden  is  of  the  oM  school^ 
and  the  guards  are  dressed  like  Mariborough's  soldiers  in  arras, 

or  the  prints  in  the  *  Norfolk  militia,'  which  — — used  to 
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^  We  have  not  yet  decided  how  toon  we  shall  leave  tUs  place; 
but  hope  to  do  so  next  week.  We  go  through  Leipzig  and 
Wittemberg  to  Berlin.  The  Prussians  are  marching  and  moring 
with  great  activity,  no  body  knows  where  ;  and  the  French,  it  is 
said,  are  likewise  making  movements.  The  Prussians  we  meet 
with  here  talk  very  big  and  violently  against  the  French. 

**  We  shall  certainly  be  with  you  early  in  October,  spite  of 
these  little  delays.     Believe  me,  we  lose  no  time  unnecessarily. 

^^  Tour  affectionate  Son, 

**  Reginald  Hebek.'' 
To  Mrs.  Heber. 

Berlin^  SepUmber  IZth^  1806. 

**  Mr  Dear  Mother, 

*^  We  left  Dresden  the  first  of  this  month ;  having  during  our 
stay  there,  made  a  four  days'  excursion  into  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  though  it 
scarcely  deserves  its  usual  title,  *  the  Saxon  Switzerland.'  I  be- 
believe,  indeed,  that  our  eyes,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
gigantic  features  of  Norway  and  the  Crimea,  are  grown  a  litUe 
fastidious ;  and  that  many  things  which  appear  now  on  a  very 
small  scale,  would,  when  we  first  set  out,  have  struck  us  ^atiy. 
We  were  very  much  pleased  ^tb  the  Saxon  peasantry,  whose 
cleanliness,  industry,  and  civilization,  surpass  all  we  have  seen 
since  we  left  Sweden ;  hi  all  the  German  districts,  except,  per- 
haps, Bohemia,  the  situation  of  the  peasants  is  extremely  com- 
fortable.  Our  journey  from  Dresden  hither,  took  up  eight  days; 
as  we  made  a  considerable  detour,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Leip* 
zig,  Halle,  and  Wittemberg.  At  the  first  place  Thornton  found 
mn  old  friend.  Lord  John  Fitzroy,  who  is  a  student  at  the  uiiver- 
mty,  and  whom  we  had  last  year  seen  embark  for  Husum,  it  the 
same  moment  that  we  were  weighing  anchor  for  Gtottenburgh. 
He  has  been  ever  since  at  Leipzig,  and  lodges  in  the  same 
rooms  which  belonged  to  Herbert  Marsh.  He  showed  us  all 
the  curiosities  of  the  place,  which  are  indeed  few,  and  consist 
cluefly  of  some  very  beautiftil  shady  walks,  much  superior  either 
to  Magdalen  or  Christ  church,  and  several  book  shops.  In  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  Leipzig  is  very  interesting,  being  th^  centre 
of  all  the  inland  commerce  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  next  to  As- 
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tradiaiii  the  spot  where  most  people  and  languages  are  assem- 
bled. During  the  great  fair  it  is  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  even  by  the  Cossaks  and  Malo-Russians,  who 
bring  vast  droves  of  cattle.  There  is  a  very  neat  church,  which 
the  people  of  Leipzig  boast  to  be  the  most  beautiful  Lutheran 
place  of  worship  in  the  wc^rld.  Those  who  talk  in  this  mann^ 
have  never  seen  Upsala ;  but,  in  &ct,  taste  in  religious  architec- 
ture is,  among  the  Lutherans,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  They  have 
contrived  to  unite  in  most  of  their  churches  much  of  the  sloven- 
liness of  Calvinism,  with  a  very  plentiful  allowance  of  the  taw- 
dry gilding  and  imagery  of  the  Cathojics.  The  Calvinistic 
churches  are  by  far  the  dirtiest  things  I  ever  saw ;  and  of  all  the 
religious  sects  in  these  coimtries,  the  Moravians,  whom  we  saw 
at  Hemhut  in  Saxony,  keep  their  places  of  worship  with  most 
neatness  and  decency. 

^^  Halle  is  only  remarkable  for  a  large  public  school  and  or- 
phan asylum,  and  for  one  of  the  most  considerable  universities  in 
Gtermimy.  Our  reason  for  wishing  to  see  it  was  that  Thornton's 
father  was  brought  up  there ;  it  being  then  considered  as  the 
head  quarters  of  what  in  Grcrmany  is  called  *  pietism.'  It  has, 
at  present,  lost,  I  believe,  all  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity, 
and  is  talked  of  throughout  the  country  as  a  riotous  and  disso- 
lute place.  The  students  amount  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred; 
they  are  without  any  sort  of  discipline,  and  dressed  in  various 
fanciful  costumes,  chiefly  hussar  jackets.  Four  or  five  duels  are 
calculated  to  take  place  among  them  in  a  month ;  the  usual 
weapon  is  the  sabre  and  we  saw  several  young  men  who  still 
bore  the  scars  of  their  rencounters. 

^^  From  Halle  we  went  to  Wittemberg,  which  is  likewise  a 
university,  mentioned,  you  know,  in  Hamlet,  and  celebrated 
also  for  the  tombs  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  room 
where  the  former  lived.  Our  journey  between  these  towns  was 
very  stow  and  tedious.  We  are,  alas !  no  longer  to  enjoy  the 
bowUng  roads  and  galloping  horses  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  or 
even  the  decent  jog-trot  of  the  Austrian  drivers.  In  Saxony, 
indeed,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  turnpike-roads ;  and  by  a 
little  exertion  and  paying  the  post-boy  high,  we  were  enabled  to 
get  on  at  the  rate  of  about  three  English  miles  in  the  hour.  But 
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on  leaving  Wittembei^  we  immediately  plumped  into  about  a 
yard  deep  of  sand,  and  were  for  the  first  time  made  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  cruel  exactness  of  the  description  m  the  prolc^e  to 
the  *  Robbers.' 

'  Slow  are  the  steeds  that  through  Germania's  roads,  &c.  &cJ 

^*  At  Potsdam  we  saw  the  palace  Bans  Bouci,  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  apartments  and  library,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  unaltered,  and  where  his  clothes,  his  sword,  and 
some  of  hb  MSS.  are  shown.  Potsdam  is  a  small  but  very  well- 
built  town  ;  and  Berlin  is  decidedly,  next  to  Petersburgh,  (he 
finest  city  I  have  ever  seen.  We  shall  stay  here,  I  bdieve  a 
week  or  ten  days  longer ;  and  have  then  some  thoughts  of  going 
to  Stralsund  to  see  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  thence  to  proceed 
to  Hambuigh  by  Mecklenburgh  and  Lubec.  This  woidd  com- 
plete our  northern  tour,  to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
sight  of  Gustavus  the  Third  and  his  army.  Of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  his  queen,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  in  Germany,  we 
have  not  yet  obtained  a  sight 

"Your dutiful  Son, 

"  Reginald  Hsber.'' 

ToMrB.Heber. 

Yarmouth^  Oetobtr  41, 1806. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

^^  We  are  this  moment  landed  fix>m  the  Florence  cutter,  which 
Lord  Morpeth,  whom  we  met  at  Hamburg,  was  so  kind  as  to 
give  us  permission  to  make  use  of.  We  have  had  a  very  agree- 
able voyage,  and  are  both  welL  I  hope  to  be  at  Hodnet  Satur- 
day evenmg.  Love  to  all  the  dear  party.  We  bring  no  good 
news.*  The  king  of  Prussia  and  Buonaparte  were  a  few  posts 
from  each  other,  and  by  this  time  they  have  probably  had  an  en- 
gagement. The  elector  of  Hesse  has  refused  all  the  king's  pro- 
posals, and  is  expected  to  join  the  French. 

"  Believe  me  your  affectionate  Son, 

•*  Reginald  Heber.'' 

*  On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  wa«  written,  the  battle  of  Jena  was  inight, 
which  gave  Buonaparte  poeeession  of  the  whole  of  Prusaia,  and  led  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  in  the  ensuing  spring.— Ed. 
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Mr.  Reginald  HeherU  return  home — ElecHons — Letter  from  Sir 
James  RiddM — Dinner  given  to  the  Hodnet  Volunteers — Ox- 
ford Univeriity  election — Reflections  on  the  battle  of  Jena — Dif- 
ferent routes  through  Sweden^  Norway,  ^c.  ^c.  described — 
Remarks  on  Calvin  and  St.  •Augustin — On  the  thirty-nine  •drtt- 
eles — Recollections  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber*s  umversity  career, 
in  a  letter  from  a  friend — "  Romaunt  du  grand  Roye  Pantagru- 
eUi^^^eux  d^  esprit — Lines  toritten  at  Birmingham — Reflections 
on  taking  orders — Publication  of  "  Europe*^ — Quarterly  Re- 
mew.     1806—1807. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  returned  from  the  continent  in 
Septetober,  1806,  at  the  time  of  the  genera]  election ;  and  he 
was  soon  actively  employed  in  canvassing  for  his  brother,  whose 
friends  were  endeavouring  to  procure  his  return  for  the  univer- 
aty  of  Oxford.  He  also  resumed  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  was  similarly  engaged  on  behalf  of  hb  fisither 
and  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Henry  Thornton,  M.  P.  for  Bouth- 
wark. 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Hodnet  Hall,  October  31, 1806. 

**  Mr  Dear  Friend, 

"  *  *  I  stopt  at  Oxfordaday ;  all  was  there  in  abustle, 
Sir  W.  Dolben  having  reogned  his  seat  for  the  university.  The 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  set  up  Abbott  My  brother  is  in 
Yorkshire,  but  I  have  written  him  word  of  this.  If  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  a  good  word,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it. 
I  am  in  very  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  you.  God  knows, 
you  wanted  rest  more  than  the  bustle  of  an  election.  Tike 
care  of  yourself. 

**  I  found  all  here  quite  well,  and  my  volunteers  complete  m 
number,  and  in  high  spirits.     I  have  been  mUch  delighted  with 
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the  kindness  of  my  men  and  neighbours,  and  the  pleasure  they 
have  expressed  at  my  return.  The  farmers  and  people  of  the 
village  have  subscribed  among  themselves  to  purchase  three 
sheep,  and  have  made  a  great  feast  for  the  volunteers,  their 
wives,  and  families,  on  the  occasion  of  *  Master  Reginald's  coming 
back  safe-*  It  takes  place  to-day,  and  they  are  now  laying  their 
tables  on  the  green  before  the  house.  I  am  just  going  to  put 
on  my  old  red  jacket  and  join  them.  How  I  do  love  these  good 
people  !  If  mjfrUnds  had  made  a  feast  for  mc,  it  would  have 
been  to  be  expected  ;  but  that  the  peasahts  themselves  should 
give  Si  file  champetre  to  their  landlord's  younger  brother,  would, 
I  think,  puzzle  a  Russian. 

*^  I  wish  you  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  delights  of  a  can* 
vass,  and  a  return  to  your  own  family  and  your  own  people, 
among  the  beech  woods  of  Albury.  I  hope  yet  to  see  them  on 
some  future  occasion.  Hodnet  is  very  little  altered,  except  that 
the  trees  are  grown.  My  father's  little  oak  is  very  thrivbg. 
**  Believe  me,  dear  Thornton, 
"  Your's  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

AU  Souh^  November  11,  1806| 

•*  My  Dear  Thornton, 

•*  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  condole  either  with  you  or 
your  father ;  you  have  both  every  reason  to  be  contented  with 
yourselves  ;  and  the  ungrateful  mob,  for  whose  interests  he  has 
been  labouring  so  long,  are  the  only  persons  to  be  pitied.  I  am, 
however,  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of 
business  are  lost  to  the  public,  when  such  qualities  are  more  than 
ever  necessary  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  think  he  has  acted  well  in 
declining  the  struggle  for  the  county. 

*^  As  for  ray  brother  and  myself,  we  are  very  little  disappoint^ 
ed,  and  still  I#ss  cast  down.  My  brother's  minority  is  the  most 
numerous  ever  known  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and  as  the  whole 
weight  of  government  went  against  him,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  a  mere  country  gentleman,  with  no  interest  but 
bis  personal  character,  and  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got 
Vol.  I 89 
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or  expected^  could  have  produced  such  serious  numbers,  of 
which  net  a  vote  could  be  attributed  to  unworthy  or  unfit  mo- 
tives. Heber  himself  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  received  the  news 
of  his  defeat  with  feelings  very  different  from  wounded  pride  or 
disappointed  ambition  ;  and  that  if  he  could  trust  his  own  heart, 
he  would  not  then  change  places  with  Abbott  Some  of  our 
friends  had  started  objections  to  Abbott's  eligibility,  and  a  peti- 
tion was  recommended  ;  but  Heber  has  returned  a  positive  re* 
fusal,  and  has  sent  his  opponent  word  that  he  had  no  intendon 
to  dispute  the  point  any  further. 

^^  For  myself,  I  fear  my  temper  is  less  sober  than  that  of  my 
brother.  I  was  more  elated  by  the  fair  prospect  of  success  he 
once  had  before  him ;  and  I  was,  I  believe,  more  depressed  by 
his  failure.  But  this  very  feeling  is  a  proof  that  my  temper  was 
in  need  of  disappointment ;  and  that  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
.little  rubs  I  have  met  with  since  my  return,  are  very  gentle  phy- 
sic to  what  I  might  expect.  *  *  *  * 
«««#«»«* 

♦  *  ♦  *  How  very  different  has  been 

your  conduct :  you  out  of  health,  and  out  of  spirits,  with  three 
elections  at  once  tormenting  you,  could  still  find  time  to  write 
letters  and  use  your  interest  for  my  brother.  One  of  these  was 
shown  me  by  Spooner,  which,  I  saw  by  the  date,  was  written 
during  the  warmest  period  of  the  contest  in  the  borough.  This 
effort  of  your  friendship  produced  in  me  very  mingled  senti- 
ments. I  was  inclined  to  blame  myself  for  having  troubled  yoa 
with  any  application  ;  but  when  I  wrote  I  knew  not  that  you 
had  so  much  on  your  hands  ;  your  father  I  considered  as  cer- 
tainly secure,  and  your  uncle  as  nearly  so.  To  say  that  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  would  be  very  useless  and  very 
idle ;  I  expected  much  from  your  friendship,  but  under  your 
own  embarrassing  circumstances,  you  have  done  even  more  than 
I  wished. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fatal  14th  of  October,*  to  which  you 
allude,  I  often  think  of  it  till  I  am  half  crazy,  and  endeavour,  in 
pure  despair,  to  drive  it  out  of  my  head.     There  is,  however,  a 


•  Th$  daj  (Kf  Um  UtUe  of  Jena.— Ed. 
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much  better  use  to  be  made  of  such  reflections ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thmking  with  shame,  how  unfit  I  now  am  for  such  a  situa- 
tion as  Jaenicke,  or  our  poor  friend  the  Hofprediger  at  Dresden. 
Poor  fellow  !  the  first  half  of  his  sad  prophecies  is  fulfilled ;  I 
.know not  whether  the  Papittkum^s gewcdltame  Schritte  will  fol- 
low. We  have,  howeyer,  the  old  and  popular  motto  left  to 
comfort  us,  dieses  Hems  steht  in  Gottes  Hand  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
have  that  comfort  we  want  Httle  else.  I  am  myself,  however, 
by  no  means  despmiing ;  the  flood  of  conquest  now  spread  over 
so  large  a  surfieice,  by  that  very  diffusion  becomes  shallower  per- 
haps and  less  formidable  ;  and  while  France  must  combat  with 
Russia  in  Poland,  I  cannot  but  think  she  will  leave  her  side  ex- 
^  posed  to  an  attack  from  England.  I  wish  our  cowardly  minis- 
try would  think  so  too. 

«  «  #  «  # 

"  Pray  take  care  of  your  heakh ;  I  am  glad  you  are  now  by 
the  sea  and  are  going  to  Albury.  I  have  great  confidence  ia 
your  good  constitution,  but  do  not  face  the  fogs  of  Westnunster 
till  you  are  quite  strong  agam." 

To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

AR  Semis,  1806. 

*^  To  see  Cambridge  with  you  has  been  always  a  pleasure  to 
which  I  have  looked  forward  with  a  kind  of  doubtful  hope.  This 
year  I  dare  scarcely  think  of  it ;  but  I  will  not  as  yet  quite  give 
it  up.  I  have  been  only  three  days  with  my  mother  and  sister 
since  my  return  to  England ;  since  the  bustle  of  the  election 
has  ended,  I  have  been  detained  in  Oxford  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  term.  My  time  is  now  indeed  so  limited,  and  I  am 
so  divided  between  duty  to  my  mother  and  duty  to  myself  in 
fagg^g,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  two  journeys,  short  as  they  are, 
will  be  in  my  power.  Under  these  circumstances  I  had  much 
rather  see  you  and  your  family  at  Albury,  than  sit  next  to  Ma- 
>  jor  Markus  at  a  long  table  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity. 

^*  Tou  do  not  say  a  word  about  your  health,  which  augurs,  I 
hope,  well ;  my  own  has  contmued  good.  I  have  had  but  one 
very  little  return  of  my  old  complaint,  which  was  removed  in  a 
few  days ;  it  was  occasioned,  I  believe,  in  part  by  the  fidget  of 
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wind  and  sedentarineM  of  body,  which  a  college  life,  under  my 
late  peculiar  circumstances,  was  likely  enough  to  produce. 

^<  With  regard  to  my  studies,  I  am  now  post  tarios  casus  set 
down  to  them  agaiQ  in  good  earnest,  and  am  so  delightfully 
situated  in  All  Souls,  that  the  very  air  of  the  place  breathes  stu- 
dy.  While  I  write  I  am  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  bright  coal 
fire,  a  green  desk,  and  a  tea-kettle  bubbling.  What  should  we 
have  thought  of  such  a  situation  at  Tcherkask  or  at  Taganrog  1 

*^  I  have  just  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  Bishop  Clea- 
ver* about  orders,  and  the  course  of  study  and  preparation  of 
mind  necessary  for  them.  I  have  kept  myself  entirely  from 
drawing  plans  of  houses,  &c.,  and  though  *  Chdbert  surlagrande 
tactique^*  unfortunately  seduced  me  a  little  as  he  lay  very  tempt- 
ingly on  my  study  table,  I  have  done  with  him ;  tactics  are  now, 
indeed,  enough  to  make  a  man  sick.  What  are  our  wise  nu- 
lusters  about,  sending  Lord  Hutchinson,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
the  continent  T* 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Hay,  now  under  secre* 
tary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  with  whom  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
had  formed  an  intimacy  at  College,  and  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  information  concerning  the  routes  to  the  south  of  Russia  and 
the  Crimea* 

To  JL   W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Ch^/brd,  No9.  180C 

•'Dear  Hay, 

**  As  you  seem  to  think  that  there  were  three  roads  you  might 
posdbly  take  in  your  tour,  I  will  mention  what  little  I  know 
about  each  of  them.  From  Gottenburgh,  if  you  go  to  Norway, 
you  will  go  by  B&bnus  where  there  is  a  fine  old  castle.  Trolhatta, 
which  you  know,  and  Udevalla,  a  beautiful  situation,  where 
there  used  to  be  a  good  inn ;  but  since  I  was  there  the  town 
has  greatly  sufiSered  by  fire.  On  the  hills  near  Hed6  are  sone 
Druidical  remains ;  the  passage  into  Norway  is  at  Swinsund, 
where  you  must  be  cautious  to  have  yoiu*  passport  properly  back- 
ed, as  there  is  a  great  jealousy  betweenSweden  and  Norway.  Mr, 


•  TbenPrindiwlof  BfUfnfme.-^ED. 
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Anker  b  the  principal  merchant  in  Fridlrickshall ;  to  bim  you 
must  haTC  letters  of  introduction. 

*^  Between  Fridirickshall  and  Christiania,  be  sure  to  see  tbe 
fidls  of  tbe  Glomm  at  Uaslun*  Mr.  Rosencrantz,  of  Haslun,  is 
tbe  most  gentleman-like  man  in  Norway.  From  Cbristiania  to 
Stockbolm,  by  Kongswinger,  Carlstadt,  Orebro,  Upsala,  &c. 
the  way  is  excellent  and  interesting.  From  Stockbolm  yoa 
want  no  advice  in  getting  eitber  to  Petersburgb  or  MemeL  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  your  best  plan  to  make  sure  of  Petersburgb 
first.  If  you  think  proper  to  go  to  tbe  army,  you  will,  of  course, 
change  your  track,  and  proportion  tbe  length  of  your  tour  ac- 
cording to  tiie  time  you  stay  there.  If  you  proceed  southwards 
your  way  will  be  by  Kio^  where  are  the  catacombs.  Human,  a 
Tartar  village,  where  Count  Potolski  has  a  park,  and  Tulcbyn, 
the  palace  of  the  Potolskis,  where  is  a  good  Nemetskoy  traetrie. 
At  Tulcbyn  you  will  get  Jews'  horses  to  take  you  across  die 
Steppe  to  Odessa.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what 
we  paid ;  but  I  think  twenty  rubles  for  four  horses.  At  Odessa 
after  tbe  Due  de  RicbeKeu,  and  tbe  Comtes  de  Rochfort,  his 
nephews,  tbe  principal  people  are  General  Cobley,  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Fortgegger,  a  German  merchant,  and  Mr  Season,  an 
Englishman.  The  Duke's  acqudntance,  and  letters  of  introduc* 
tion  vnll  be  indispensably  necessary  to  you  on  your  further  pro- 
gress ;  and  while  with  the  army  you  had  better  move  every 
spring  to  get  letters  from  Platof  to  the  Cossaks.  From  Odessa 
to  Caffa,  you  will  find  an  itinerary  in  Guthrie's  journey.  At 
Nicolaef  you  must  get  introduced  to  Admiral  Priestman,  who  is 
a  great  curiosity,  and  the  best  natured  man  in  tbe  world  ;  the 
place  is  IScewise  very  interesting.  He  wQl  be  aUe  to  give  you 
good  introductions  to  Cherson,  where  you  must  not  foiget  How- 
ard's tomb.  On  your  arrival  at  Akmetchet  (Simpberopol)  you 
must  apply  to  the  governor  for  a  firmin,  addressed  to  die  Tar- 
tars, to  furnish  you  with  horses ;  you  pay  diem  two  copeks  a 
mile  per  horse,  tbe  third  copek  not  being  collected  among  the 
mountains,  as  there  is  no  post.  Be  sure  that  you  explain  very 
clearly  that  you  want  a  firm&n  to  carry  you  across  the  mountains 
from  Sebastopd  to  Theodosiay  (Kaira)as  otherwise  the  Russian 
secretary  will  doubdess  blunder. 
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"  Either  here  or  at  Sebastopol  you  must  get  an  interpreter, 
and  mind  that  he  is  an  able  bodied  one.  Make  it,  howeTer,  a 
rule  to  pay  for  horses,  &c.  yourselves,  or  the  interpreter  will 
cheat  both  the  poor  Tartars  and  yourself.  Tou  will  here  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  your  way  back ;  if  the  season  is  at  all  ad- 
vanced I  would  dissuade  you  from  going  on  across  the  Bospbo- 
rus  by  Taman,  Ecatfaerinodar,  Mosdon,  &c.  to  Astrachan.  If 
then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  return  the  shortest  way  to  Mos- 
cow, you  need  only  leave  your  carriage  at  Akmetchet  till  your 
return.  The  tractrie  is  very  wretched  ;  but  there  are,  if  I .  re- 
member right,  stables  where  a  carriage  could  be  left  in  safety. 
By  this  arrangement  you  will  keep  your  European  serrant  with 
you  all  the  time,  which  is  a  great  luxury. 

"The  country  gradually  improves  in  beauty  all  the  way  to 
Batcbiserai.  At  this  place  there  is  a  miserable  inn,  where,  how- 
ever, one  may  make  a  decent  shift,  both  in  eatii^  and  sleeping* 
The  palace,  the  Jews'  rock,  and  the  town,  will' occupy  your  at- 
tention at  least  one  day.  At  Sebastopol  is  a  most  execrable  ale 
house  kept  by  an  Italian,  which  is,  however,  the  best  in  the 
place.  The  people  you  ought  to  know  here  are  General  Barda- 
kof,  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  empire,  and  Messer,  an 
English  post  captain  ;  there  is  also  Prince  Wlasemsky,  a  relation 
of  our  old  friend  at  Petersbui^h.  Do  not  omit  to  see  Inkennan 
and  Chersonraus  ;  for  your  journey  over  the  mountains  few  di* 
rections  are  necessary ;  you  already  know  the  itinerary ;  and  it 
is  endless  to  expatiate  on  every  particular  beauty  you  wiB  meet 
with.  Shun  all  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  as  you 
detest  roguery  and  filth.  The  only  houses  where  comfort  is  to 
be  expected  are  those  of  the  Mahomedans.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, tell  you  to  be  very  careful  not  to  shock  their  prejudices 
about  women  and  dogs  ;  take  no  dogs  with  you  on  your  tour 
among  them,  as  they  will  not  allow  you  to  bring  one  into  a. 
house  ;  and  if  you  leave  him  out  of  doors  he  will  be  worried 
before  morning  by  their  own  dogs,  who  always  ramble  at  night 
The  Compte  de  Rochfort  told  me  that  in  this  point,  and  in  their 
jealousy,  the  Tartars  go  even  beyond  the  Turks. 

"  The  two  finest  situations  during  your  tour,  are  Partenak 
and  Halinkha ;  above  Kutchuk-Lambat  is  the  best  point,  I  un- 
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derstand,  to  ascend  Chatyr  Dagh ;  if  you  have  time  it  will  pro^ 
bably  repay  you.  At  Saduk  Pallas  has  a  cottage.  At  Staro 
Krim  are  many  remarkable  ruius,  which  are,  indeed,  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  The  most  famous  are  at  Balaclava  and 
Aliuschta.  At  Caffa  is  a  miserable  inn  kept  by  a  decent  intelli- 
gent  Grerman.  You  will  do  well  to  pass  some  days  here,  where 
you  may  hire  horses  and  make  an  excursion  on  the  hills.  South- 
west of  the  town  are  noble  views  of  rock  and  sea.  The  govern- 
or of  Cafia  is  Grcneral  Fanshaw,  an  Englishman  of  a  west-coun- 
try family;  he  was  not  there  when  we  were;  the  second  in 
command  is  a  Baron  Rosenberg.  From  Caffa  you  may  return 
to  Akmetchet,  Karasubazar,  the  second  town  in  the  Crimea ; 
take  care  to  visit  the  source  of  the  Karasu  or  Black  River. 
From  Akmetchet,  where  you  will  again  take  your  carriage, 
your  way  lies  through  Perekop  and  the  Nogayan  steppe  to  Pul- 
tova.  You  will  observe  by  the  way  the  singular  features  of  the 
Nogays,  their  moveable  tents  and  dromedaries,  though  you  will 
meet  but  few  of  them  unless,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  man- 
ners, you  diverge  a  little  to  the  east  From  Pultova  you  go  to 
Charkof,  where  is  a  university,  lately  founded  and  plentifully 
stocked  with  French  and  German  professors.  The  ablest  among 
them  is  Belin  de  Ballu,  a  lp*renchman,  and  a  consummate  Greek 
scholar.  The  governor  Baktyn,  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  a  great 
friend  of  Grcneral  Bentham,  from  whom  you  had  better  get  a  let- 
ter while  you  are  at  Petersburgh.  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
your  while  to  attend  to  the  dissimilarity  of  manners,  dress,  &c. 
between  Malo-Russia  and  Muscovy.  There  is  a  very  good  his- 
tory of  Malo-Russia  by  Benoit  de  Scherer,  the  French  consul 
at  Petersburgh,  in  which  you  have  also  the  best  accounts  of  the 
Cossaks.  Koursk  and  Orel  present  little  worthy  of  notice  except 
their  situations,  which  are  striking.  Tula  has  its  manufactory 
of  arms,  and  is  indeed  a  very  curious  town  ;  at  all  these  places 
are  Nametskoy  tracti*ies,  and  you  may  always  find  a  German 
apothecary,  who  will  tell  you  as  much  as  he  knows,  or  more. 

^*  At  Moscow,  repair  immediately  to  the  Hotel  de  Lyons  in 
the  Tverskoy.  The  pleasantest  family  in  Moscow  is  that  of  the 
Pouschkins,  and  the  most  splendid  bouse  is  that  of  prince  Paul 
Folkonskoy.    The  tour  I  have  now  chalked  out  for  you  is  cer* 
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tainly  very  practicable  before  winter ;  if  yoa  sbooldy  when  in 
the  Crimea,  find  yourself  disposed  to  go  on  to  the  Cuban  and 
Astrachan,  the  following  will  be  your  road  : 

^'  Instead  of  leaving  your  carriage  at  Siropberopol,  send  your 
German  servant  with  it  to  meet  you  at  Caffa,  when  yon  emerge 
from  the  mountains.  Hire  Horses  at  Cafia  to  take  you  to  Yeni* 
cale,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  all  of  desert.  You  pass  by 
Kertch,  a  small  town  with  a  garrison  and  some  curious  remains 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  large  barrow  near  it  is  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Mithridates.  There  is  a  regular  com- 
munication between  Yanicale  and  Taman  (Phanagoria.)  At 
this  latter  place  you  had  better  lodge  with  the  attaman's  deputy^ 
a  very  intelligent  civil  man,  who  has  the  best  house  in  the  place, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  there  b  space  enough 
for  a  bed  to  stand.  He  and  his  wife,  (daughter  of  the  parish 
priest,  who  has  got  our  names  and  titles  at  full  length,)  occupy 
the  other.  Your  host  can  find  you  horses,  and  is  himself  an  ex- 
cellent cicerone,  being  a  fine  spirited  young  fellow.  He  must 
take  you  to  the  *  mud  volcano,' as  Pallas  calls  it,  and  to  the  Cir- 
cassian village  of  Sultan  Selim  GeraL  At  Taman  are  also 
some  antiquities ;  one  stone  is  said  to  be  votive  to  the  «^mrgf4tf 

xm  $iX^*'i  ^'•ti  Arrm^Xti  umt  Arrai^Af«»fi — who  these  gods    arc,  I 

could  not  make  out,  and  quote,  indeed,  their  names  from  me« 
mory.  There  is  also  a  very  famous  stone  there  with  a  Slavonic 
inscription,  which  ascertains  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tmutaracan, 
the  cradle  of  the  Russians,  as  Azoph  (Asgard)  b  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Scandinavians,  Many  very  curious  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, might,  I  believe,  be  picked  up  in  thb  district ;  but  there  is 
nobody  who  speaks  either  English,  French  or  Cverman ;  and 
even  their  Russian  is  barbarous  and  unintelligible.  In  order  to 
obtain  horses  for  your  farther  progress,  you  must  have  come  to 
Taman  provided  with  letters  for  the  attaman  of  the  place,  and 
for  hb  superior  at  Ecathcrinador,  which  b  the  capital  of  the  Za- 
porogi ;  you  will  otherwise  not  have  an  escort,  which  b  neces- 
sary after  leaving  Tremrook,  the  third  stage  from  Phanagoria. 
At  the  second  stage  are  some  curious  vaults,  of  high  antiquity; 
and  on  the  way  you  pass  a  rumed  Turkbh  fortress.  In  thb 
.  Asiatic  journey  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  Uve  hardly,  and 
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to  sleep  in  your  carriage  ;  but  tlus  will  be  no  novelty  to  a  tra- 
veller who  has  passed  through  the  steppes  of  New  Russia.  At 
Ecatherinodar  you  may  acquire  much  information  from  M. 
Constantino^  the  director  of  the  quarantine  and  of  the  market 
at  the  barrier,  a  man  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Cir- 
cassian manners  ;  but,  alas,  he  speaks  nothing  but  Russian.  I 
had  forgot  to  say,  that  it  was  in  the  stage  beyond  Temrook 
where  we  saw  the  Circassian  Sultan  prisoner,  and  where  we  had 
our  guards  doubled.  All  this  way,  if  you  are  good  shots,  you 
may  supply  yourselves  with  venison  and  bustards. 

"  Prom  Ecatherinodar  is  a  post  across  the  desert  to  Tcher- 
kask  and  Azoph ;  but,  if  possible,  I  would  recommend  your 
proceeding  straight  to  Georgiessk ;  there  is  no  post,  but  horses 
are  doubtless  earily  to  be  hired  to  go 
though  the  road  is  dangerous,  a  good  re 
taman  will  procure  you  a  sufficient  esc 
a  colony  of  Scotch,  who  are  established 
will  give  you  the  best  information  aboi 
cassians.     The  town,  though  the  capitt 
casus,  is  very  small  and  miserable.     Fr( 

road  to  Tcherkask.  As  I  have  not  my  books  or  papers  to  refer 
tOf  I  cannot  recollect  any  of  these  distances ;  but  you  will  find 
them  all  in  the  common  little  road-books  which  you  buy  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  traveller  in 
Russia. 

**  From  Tcherkask  to  Astrachan,  and  thence  to  Moscow,  I 
can  give  you  but  very  little  information.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  summer  the  hordes  of  Calmuks  are  often  attracted  west- 
ward by  the  commerce  of  Taganrog ;  so  that  you  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  paying  them  a  visit  from  Tcherkask. 
They  are  also  always  so  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astrachan  ;  the  best  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  small 
collection  of  travels  in  Russia,  published  by  Pallas,  but  without 
his  name.  It  is  an  octavo,  in  French,  and  may  easily  be  gppt  at 
Petersburgh.  As  most  of  the  Cosisak  chiefs  are  probably  in  Po- 
land, your  society  at  Tchericaskwdhbex^nfined  to  the  procu- 
reur,  a  Pole,  and  the  physiciaUi  the  only  people  who  speak  any 
thing  but  Russian. 

Vol.  I.— 40 
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^  From  Tcherkask  to  Agtrachaii,  and  Aence  to  Voroneti^ 
where  are  enonnoas  tallow  manofitctoriea^  little  interestiiig  caB, 
I  suppose,  occur,  being  all  desert,  except  the  Moramn  settle- 
ment at  Sarepta.  If  your  journey  should  coincide  with  the  time 
of  the  great  fair  at  Orenburg,  I  could  almost  wish  you  to  pro- 
ceed there  in  order  to  see  the  Khirgees,  tiie  most  interesting  of 
all  the  Tartars;  butyou  will  be,  probably,  weary  of  the  steppe, 
which  has,  certainly,  very  £bw  atbnctions. 

^  Peticans  are  common  in  erery  place  where  tfiere  is  water ; 
and  m  the  dryer  lerels,  the  suslik,  and  the  fiunous  jerboa,  a  di- 
minutiTe  kangaroo,  are  found,  as  well  as  a  fbw  wild  hones  of  a 
singular  breed. 

**  If  you  wish  to  abandon  Astrachan,  and  to  return  straight  to 
Moscow,  your  best  way  from  Tcherkask  will  be  by  RosUrf  and 
Nakitehhan,  a  town  of  Armenians,  which  is  very  interestmg ; 
we  had  letters  there  to  a  M.  Abraamo^  whose  l^e  boy  qpoke 
French;  there  is  also  a  French  master  in  the  fort  c^Rosto^  who 
may  senre  as  an  interpreter,  though  by  fSu*  the  dirtiest  man  I 
ever  saw,  even  among  the  Calmuks  and  Laplanders.  There  is 
a  considerable  iron-foundry,  lately  conducted  by  Kr  Charks 
Gascoigne,  at  Lugan,  a  little  to  the  north  ofRosto^  with  a  house 
belonging  to  him ;  make  some  inquiries  about  the  coal,  which  is 
found  in  this  district,  and  whether  it  has  really  been  appfied  to 
the  use  of  the  foige.  Taganrog,  m  itself  a  nuserable  village,  is 
interesting  during  the  autumn  and  spring,  from  the  number  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  which  are  in  its  harbour;  torn  its 
trade  and  importance  it  is  a  favourite  hobby-horse  of  the  govern- 
or's, who  is  very  angry  at  the  privileges  which  CaffiiL  has  ob- 
tained ;  he  is  a  Baron  von  Camperhausen,  an  intelligent  and 
hosfHtable  man.  From  Taganrog  you  pass  over  the  steppe  to 
Bakmuth,  a  miserable  town,  where,  however,  you  may  get  a 
room,  and  recruit  your  stock  of  bread.  Through  all  Rusoa  a 
military  character  is  useful,  and  among  the  Cossaks  necessary. 
You  win  be  in  the  Crimea  and  the  hot  pestilential  district  ot  Cu- 
ban, at  exactly  the  most  unhealthy  season ;  so  be  cautious  of 
finit  and  greasy  food,  or  you  will  find  that  the  yellow  fever,  or 
someflung  very  like  it,  is  not  confined  to  ibe  West  In<fies. 
Clarke  was  laid  up  (oc  three  months.     If  you  are  obliged  to 
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ideep  in  ihe  opta  air,  you  must  be  careful  to  eorer  your  hc^ 
mud  mouth ;  a  gauze  curtain  to  your  carriage  will  be  no  bad 
thing,  as  the  musquitos  are  very  tormenting ;  but  this  you  may 
get  any  where,  the  head-dresses  of  the  women  and  their  yeils  be- 
ing of  serpankek  Pallas  recommended  us  id  wear  flannel ;  but 
we  were  there  in  so  healthy  a  season  that  we  ^  not  find  it  ne- 
cessary. Only  Turkish  m(mey  passes  among  the  Tartars,  so 
that  you  must  provide  yourself  witib  some  at  Kmpberopol.  The 
ushik,  the  largest  nl?er  coin,  is  worth  generally  ISO  copeks,  the 
piaster  80 ;  the  small  money  are  paras,  100  to  the  uslolc. 

<*  If  circumstances  should  induce  you  to  return  from  Russia 
by  AufMa  instead  of  pursumg  the  course  I  have  mentioned,  you 
may  if  you  please  very  nearly  reverse  it,  and  go  to  the  south 
through  Moscow,  and  from  Odessa  cross  through  Moldavia,  a 
country  little  known  and  very  interesting,  into  the  Bukovina  and 
<3tallicia ;  there  is  a  rood  ov^  the  mountains,  passable  for  car- 
riages, as  I  was  assured  by  a  very  intelligent  Moldavian  consul 
at  Vienna. 

*^  If  you -prefer  the  straight  road  from  Moscow  to  Vienna  giv- 
ing up  Ae  south  entffely,  your  way  lies  through  Tula  and  Klof 
to  Brody,  the  first  Austrian  town,  where,  though  it  is  only  a 
miserable  town,  full  of  Jews,  you  will  see  at  once  the  difference 
between  Russian  and  Austrian  government  All  the  towns  id 
Pdand  are  indeed,  infinitely  better  than  in  Russia ;  even  in 
Russian  Poland  their  superiority  is  striking  over  the  Muscovites. 
Be  sure  to  get  hoQi  your  Austrian  and  Russian  passports  cor- 
rect, as  that  is  always  a  terrible  business  to  go  through.  To 
assist  you  at  the  Austrian  custom-house,  inquire  at  the  best  inn 
<  Zum  Grlhien  Bauen,'  for  Alexander  the  Jew,  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged rascal  who  speaks  English,  and  will  for  a  couple  of  ducats 
do  any  woi^  you  please.  Lembei^  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  is  a 
fine  old  town,  and  has  a  good  society ;  the  best  hotel  is  the  hotel 
de  Russie,  for  we  are  now  again  in  the  land  of  ^gasthoft.^ 
Prom  thence  you  may  go  to  Vienna  through  Hungary,  or  by 
the  usual  route.  Hungary  in  fact  is  balanced  against  the  mules 
of  ViaEtzna ;  we  chose  the  ibrmen  You  will,  if  you  take  this 
course,  pass  by  Przemisl,  Bartpba,  where  are  mineral  waters 
and  a  fiishionable  bathing-place  among  beautiful  hills,  Tokay, 
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Agria,  and  Buda.  At  Agria  is  a  famous  uniyersity,  and  diere 
are  some  immense  ruins  of  Turkish  fortifications ;  there  are  good 
inns  in  almost  every  town  in  Hungary.  From  Buda,  if  you 
have  time,  fail  not  to  go  to  the  mines,  which  would,  indeed,  &B 
more  naturally  into  your  track  before ;  but  at  Buda  you  may 
get  useful  letters.  The  post  in  Hungary  is  very  bad ;  the  no- 
bles all  travel  with  peasants'  horses,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
levy  in  the  villages ;  this  is  called  Fiirspann.  It  is  a  privilege 
which  may  be  sometimes  obtained  for  strangers ;  but  our  re- 
commendations were  few,  and  we  only  met  with  one  really  veiy 
hospitable  man ;  it  is  indeed  a  virtue  for  which  the  Hungarians 
are  not  famous.  Latin  is  your  best  passport  through  Hungary ; 
German  is  not  much  understood,  and  the  people  hate  to  speak  it 
Our  own  passage  through  the  kingdom  was,  unfortunately,  very 
rapid,  as  Thornton  was  so  ill  that  I  wished  much  to  huny  him 
to  Vienna,  as  we  had  no  confidence  in  the  practitioners  of  the 
country,  one  of  whom  nearly  killed  him.  Your  road  fiK)m  Bu- 
da to  Vienna  passes  by  Gran  (Strigonium)  and  Presbuig,  where 
you  will,  of  course,  see  the  castle. 

"  I  have  now,  I  think,  told  you  pretty  nearly  all  the  Kldrng" 
heUen^  of  which  you  will  have  occasion,  go  which  way  you  will ; 
if  affidrs  keep  quiet  in  Turicey  you  perhaps  vrill  take  none  of 
these  tracts. 

**  Wherever  you  go,  however,  I  wish  you  much  pleasure  and 
a  prosperous  journey.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  any  of  these 
hints  are  useful.  I  wish  they  were  more  numerous,  but  bavii^ 
none  of  my  journals  to  refer  to,  or  any  other  memoranda,  I  am 
obliged  to  write  entirely  from  memory,  and  you  must  not  won- 
der if  you  find  omissions  and  mistakes.     God  bless  you  ! 

^^Reoimald  Hebek.'' 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  J.  M.  Riddell  to  the  editor,  al- 
though written  in  1828,  refers  to  this  period. 

'^  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  contemporary  of  Sir  Thomu 
Acland  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  at  Christ  Church,  during  the  pe- 
riod when  our  dear  and  lamented  friend  was  enjoying  his  acade- 
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Ktod  boMnin ;  and  to  them,  prindpidlj,  I  was  indebted  for  be- 
iag  made  known  to  him. 

**  Happening  to  call  upon  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  soon  af- 
ter bis  return  from  his  Russian  tour,  some  books  just  arriyed  lay 
upon  my  table,  folded  up  in  a  sheet  of  printed  paper :  upon 
looking  at  it,  the  bishop  found  that  it  contained  some  light  pie- 
ces of  German  poetiy.  In  giving  it  to  bun,  at  his  denre,  I 
made  the  condition  that  he  would  send  me  a  translation.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  received  the  enclosed  note.  I 
have  preserved  it,  in  remembrance  of  one  whose  acquaintance, 
and,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  without  presumption, 
whose  friendship,  I  have  always  esteemed  as  high  privileges. 

Take  here  the  tender  harp  again 

0  Muse,  that  thou  hast  lent  to  me ; 
I  wake  no  more  the  glowing  strain, 

To  youthAilwit  and  social  glee. 

Forgive  the  cold  and  sickly  tone 

Thsi  could  so  ill  my  love  express ; 
What  most  I  felt  I  dared  not  own, 

And  chose  my  ^eme  from  idleness. 

Oft,  while  I  told  of  peace  and  pleasure, 

1  mark'd  the  hostile  sahres  shine; 
And  water,  doled  in  scanty  measure, 

I  drank,  who  wont  to  sing  of  wine. 

jt 
Would  peace,  would  love's  auspicious  fire, 

But  gild  at  last  my  closing  day,— 

Then,  goddess,  then  return  the  lyre, 

To  wake,  perhaps  a  warmer  lay. 

^  Deae  Sie  James, 

**  I  send  you  the  above  spedmen  of  the  fragments  you  have 
given  me ;  I  have  chosen  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  shortest 
among  them.  The  aujthor  seems  to  have  been  poor,  and  a  pri- 
soner of  war. 

^  Wishmg  you  a  good  journey  for  your  sake,  and  a  speedy 
tctom  for  my  own, 

**  Believe  me  yours  truly, 

**  Reoikald  Heber." 
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In  1807  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  took  orders,  nd  wts  itttitttei 
by  his  brother  to  the  family  living  of  Hodnet  in  Bhropslure,  woom 
after  which  he  returned  to  Oidbrd»  to  take  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts. 

To  John  ThamUm,  E$q. 

Os^fbrdf  1867. 

**  AD  your  letters  giTe  me  pleasure ;  but  none  so  much  as 
those  in  which  you  describe  your  own  happiness.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  now  increasing  daily,  and  that  your  affection  wiQ  con- 
tinue as  lasting  as  I  believe  it  to  be  pure  and  rational.  I  truBty 
too,  that  amid  your  feelings  of  happiness,  fedii^  of  gratitude 
will  always  keep  a  place,  united  with  a  sense  of  your  total  de- 
pendence on  the  hand  wluch  has  given  so  largely  to  you,  and 
which  may,  even  now,  in  a  moment  deprive  you  of  all  you  value 
most  The  season  of  great  prosperity  is  very  seldom  &vourable 
to  serious  impressions ;  fortunate  for  us  if  it  were  possible,  when 
we  are  most  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  beloved  object,  to  recol- 
lect the  probabiSty  of  that  very  blessing  being  immediately  taken 
away.  The  more  pain  the  idea  gives,  the  vore  reason  we  have 
to  examine  and  amend  our  hearts,  lest  we  impose  a  necessity  on 
Divme  Mercy  to  take  away  from  His  thoughtlefis  children  die 
blessing  they  are  perverting  to  their  own  destruction.  Tou,  my 
friend,  have  often  told  me  how  uniformly  happy  your  life  has 
hitherto  been ;  may  it  long  continue  so,  and  may  your  heart 
continue  such  as  not  to  need  any  terrible  visitation.  To  yon  I 
can  write  thus  without  your  suspectmg  me  of  hypociisy,  or  a 
fondness  for  giving  lectures;  thoughtless  and  thankless  as  I  am 
myself,  inattentive  as  my  conduct  is  to  my  own  wel&re,  I  am 
not  indifferent  or  careless  about  yours,  and,  faideed,  we  often 
reap  advantage  ourselves  from  talking  or  writing  seiioasly  to 
others. 

**  Nor  win  this  perfect  recoUecfion  of  your  dependeitce,  flds 
uniting  always  to  the  idea  of  your  most  beloved  object,  the  idea 
of  the  Giver,  at  all  produce  that  cold-blooded  infiflference  which 
Pascal  cants  about ;  you  will  not  love  the  creature  less,  but  you 
will  love  the  Creator  more.  Far  from  such  unnatural  enthusi* 
asm,  the  more  devotion  we  feel  to  God,  the  warmer  I  should 
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think  will  be  our  affecticms  to  those  with  whom  we  are  connect- 
ed ;  we  shall  lore  them  for  God's  sake  as  well  as  for  their  own. 
By  this  one  sentiment  our  warmest  feelings  become  hallowed ; 
and  even  the  blesshigs  of  this  world  may  be  a  source  of  reUgioos 
comfort  From  the  reflection  that  they  are  all  His  gifts,  every 
enjoyment  will  receive  a  higher  colouring,  and  the  more  happy 
we  are,  the  more  earnestly  we  shall  long  for  an  admission  to 
that  Heaven  where  we  shall  see  the  Hand  which  blesses  us,  and 
really  experience,  what  we  now  know  but  faintly,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  be  thankful.  There  have  been  moments,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  how  seldom,  when  my  heart  has  burnt  within  me  with  the 
conviction  which  I  have  just  described.  You,  I  trust,  have  of- 
ten known  it,  and  {nrobably  in  a  ftr  higher  degree.  You  now,  if 
ever,  ought  to  feel  it.  *  ♦  *  * 

^' With  rq^ard  to  my  own  studies,  I  have  as  usual,  butalame 
aecount  to  give  ;  my  progress  is  very  inferior  to  my  resolutions 
and  hopes.  I  have,  however,  taken  to  regular  early  rising,  so 
rq^ar  tibat  I  no  longer  find  it  difficult,  and  have  no  need  of  a 
fne  bot.  The  Gre^  Testament  always  occupies  my  morning. 
But  I  have  received  my  Crimea  sketehes  from  home,  and  my 
other  studies,  Locke,  Cudworth,  &c.  have  a  little  given  way  to 
my  Indian  ink.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  be  able  to  s^id 
you  a  fresh  series  of  drawmgs.  I  am  glad  almost  to  have  this 
break  in  my  studies,  as  I  was  beginning  to  perplex  myself  with 
several  useless  doubts,  which  had  once  almost  frightened  me 
from  taking  priesf  s  orders.  The  more  I  read  qf  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  I  am  convmced  that  John  Catvm,  and  his  master  St 
Augustin,  mere  miserable  theologians ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  de- 
ceiving myself  in  the  idea  that  I  may  still  conscientiously  sub* 
scribe  to  the  articles,  which  may  well,  /  thmky  admit  an  Arme- 
nian  interpretation.  Episcopius  thought  so  even  of  the  rules  of 
doctrine  in  Holland.  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong.  I  had  no  doubts 
of  this  sort  when  I  took  deacon's  orders ;  but  I  have  since  met 
with  a  little  work,  by  a  man  whom  they  call  here  an  '  Evangefi* 
cal  preacher,'  (allow  me  still  to  dislike  this  use  of  the  word,)  who 
has  deduced  from  our  liturgy,  doctrines  enough  to  frighten  one. 
I  hope  and  trust  for  GkxPs  guidance ;  pray  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  may  have  my  eyes  open  to  the  truth  whatever  it 
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may  be ;  that  no  mterest  may  warp  me  from  it ;  and  diat  if  it 
pleases  Gk>d  that  I  persevere  in  His  ministry,  I  may  nndertaka 
the  chai^  with  a  quiet  mind  and  good  conscience.  This  is  now 
my  purpose ;  may  it  be  profitable  to  myself  and  to  many. 

*^  Yours  most  truly, 

**  Reoih ALD  Heiee.'' 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

AU  &mU  M^  %  1607. 

*^  Mr  Dear  Friend, 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  (to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  our  old  friend  Bristow)  was  not  the  less  welcome  for 
being  really  unexpected.  I  hope  you  are  not  in  earnest  when 
you  pretend  to  apologise  for  writing  nonsense  ;  nonsense  is  the 
true  and  appropriate  language  of  happiness ;  and  it  b  a  kind  of 
fiM^fim^tTf^t  to  talk  coolly  in  a  situation  like  yours.  Bui 
though  perfectly  happy  yourself,  you  ought  not  to  run  resGie 
and  kick  at  others  who  are  not  equally  so ;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
to  attack  our  poor  friends  at  Yaroslav,  as  incapable  of  reason- 
ing, and  subject  to  be  gSnies.  I  do  not  think  you  are  much  in- 
clined  to  be  so ;  and  at  any  rate,  one  month  after  marriage  is 
not  the  exact  date  when  I  should  suspect  such  a  vittter  as  • 
at  least  after  such  a  marriage  as  yours.  As  to  the  princess - 
if  you  yourself  were  twenty  years  older  than  your  wife,  t 


tUparfaUe  is  almost  all  that  you  could  hare  expected ;  where 
ages  and,  in  consequence,  where  the  shades  of  character  so 
much  differ,  even  this  share  of  happiness  is  more  than  common. 
As  indeed  she  defined  this  attachment,  *  arnUii  parfoiUy  $am 
pat$ion,*  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it  at  all  differs  fix>m  that  placid 
and  tamer  kind  of  love,  which  we  are  told  arises  from  mutual 
esteem  and  long  intercourse,  almost  as  warm,  though  not  so 
thrilling,  as  the  feelings  of  romantic  love  before  he  has  moulted 
his  wings,  and  unlearnt  all  those  pretty  flutterings  which  make 
his  youth  so  delightful.  All  this  is  what  I  have  been  told,  and 
I  state  it  fiedrly  on  better  authority  than  my  own,  as  a  sort  of  vin- 
dication for  the  princess. 

^^  For  myself,  I  own,  though  I  sometimes  wish  this  stateraent 
were  true,  and  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  very  respectable  kind  of 
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attachment,  and  attended  with  much  less  tF(»ible  than  the  other, 
yet  I  have  not  yet  unlearnt  my  boyish  hai^ering  after  golden 
shafts  and  purple  wings.  The  shafts,  however,  never  fairly 
struck  me  but  once,  and  then  the  wings  were  unfortunately  em- 
ployed in  flying  away.  To  speak,  however,  my  serious  ofMnioni 
I  believe  that  were  it  possible  for  a  well-founded  passion  to  wear 
out,  the  very  recollection  of  it  would  be  more  valuable  than  the 
greatest  happiness  afforded  by  those  calm  and  vulgar  kindnessea 
which  chiefly  proceed  from  knowing  no  great  harm  dfone  ano* 
iher.  You  remember  Shenstone's  epitaph  oh  Miss  Dolmai^ : 
<  Vale  Maria,  Puellarum  Elegantisrimay  km  qwmto  tninitf  eH 
cum  rtliqms  versari  quam  tui  mewiini8$eJ* 

**  I  am  not  sure  how  long  that  romance  of  passion  may  con- 
tinue which  the  world  diows  such  anxiety  to  wean  us  of  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  which  it  laughs  at  because  it  envies ;  but  end 
when  it  may,  it  is  never  lost,  but  will  contribute,  h'ke  fermenta^ 
tion,  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  cup  of  happiness  more  jdeas* 
ant  and  wholesome. 

^*  Tou  are  no  gteat  admirer  of  the  *  cherub  of  the  southern 
breeze,'  but  there  is  one  of  his  last  published  poems  which  took 
fast  hold  on  my  fancy.  After  having  instanced  all  the  changes 
which  time  may  produce  in  his  mistress,  and  denied  their  power 
to  alter  his  affection,  he  says, 

'Though  the  rose  on  her  cheek  disappear  and  decay, 
Can  time  with  the  rose  steal  the  dimple  away  ? 
Age  may  alter  her  form,  but  must  leave  me  behind, 
Her  temper,  her  manners,  her  heart,  and  her  mind. 
Roil  on  then  ye  summers,  no  change  shall  ye  see,  '^■ 

But  Maria  wiU  still  be  Maria  to  me.' 

'^  May  you  long  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  mutual  and  unchang* 
ing  affection,  and  may  you  secure  your  enjoyment  by  a  constant 
dependance  on  the  Giver  of  all  happiness,  who  will  never  foiget 

those  in  age  who  remember  Him  in  their  youth. 

«  #  #  ♦  ♦ 

*<  I  have  just  taken  leave  of  a  man  whom  I  thmk  most  highly 
of,  during  a  short  acquaintance ;  I  mean  Ackland,  who  is,  I 
trust, by  this  time  at  Gottenburgb.  What  part  of  the  north  are 
you  going  to  1 
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To  John  Thomtofiy  Esq. 

AU  Smdt  1807. 

^M  am  Sony  for  the  trouble  my  carelessness  has  giren  700, 
and  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice.  I  am,  indeed,  a 
positive  child  in  these  things.  My  reason  for  not  dating  my 
draft  was  simply  that  I  did  not  know  the  day  of  the  month. 
When,  alas  !  shall  I  be  able  to  remember  and  apply  the  deaths 
of  those  eminent  characters,  good  Christopher  Finch  and  David 
Friar,  who,  with  their  friend,  Qeorge  Blunt,  Esquire,  lamenta- 
bly for  themselves,  but  most  usefully  for  practical  chronology, 
died  in  one  day  at  Dover  t  It  is,  I  own,  the  want  of  a  (Kstich 
like  this  which  has  puzzled  half  my  schemes  in  life ;  my  days 
roll  on  uncounted  and  my  months  are  buried  in  oblivion,  *  Co- 
rent  quia  f>aU  Mocro.^  From  you  I  have  learnt  many  things ;  if 
you  can  but  teach  me  exactness,  it  unll  be  a  crown  to  all  yovr 
instructions,  as  from  this  want,  even  the  little  good  I  have  about 
me  will  be  often,  I  fear,  inefficient" 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

AU  SouU  1807. 
"  Zum  Hoch'Und  wohigebomen  Herm  von  Hay,  des  CoUegixm 
ChrisH  gradiUUirtein  Studente^  des  Kais :  Russisch :  Ordens  des 
Bar  vnd  des  Schlussettlwne  RUter,  ^c.  ^c.  ^c. 

"  Komm  mein  fireund,  ich  bitte,  mit  mir  am  Montag  zu  speisen, 
Aber,  ich  muss  dir  sagen  dass  kcin  ausl&iidisches  Essen 
€rebe  ich  dir ;  mit  Schinken-Geschmack  die  saQere  Krauter, 
Nicht  die  herrliche  Fische,  die  kostbare  Suppe  des  Sterlet, 
Oder  mit  salzen  Butter  den  Barsch,  den  wasser-gekochten. 
Und,  ach,  leider  des  Armuths !  den  guten  vortrefflichen  Rheinwein 
Hier  bekommest  du  keinen,  aus  grunen  Glaser  getmnken, 
Und  das  diches  Bier,  das  liebt  der  durstige  Deutscher ! 
Hier  sind  bloss  Kartoffeln,  und  nur  ein  gew&ltiges  Beefsteak, 
Oder  ein  SchOpsenbraten,  und  ein  paar  Kttchlein  mit  Zunge, 
Und  ein  Salat,  imd  Englisches  Bier,  imd  Wasser  von  Schweppe, 
Und  Wallnttsse  nach  Tisch,  mit  rOthlichem  Wein  von  Oporto. 
Also  bleib  ich  indessen, 

^'  Mit  einer  wahren  Hoch&chtung, 

"  Lieber  Herr  Hay, 

^^  ihr  unterthdnigster. 

^^  Reginald  Heber.'' 

^*  Die  Zeit  ist  halb  sechs— die  Local  meine  eig^e  Stube." 
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For  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  life  at  Ox- 
ford, the  Editor  is  indebted  to  one  of  his  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, whose  name  she  regrets  not  being  permitted  to  mention. 

30^4  Jantuny,  1830. 

^*  Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Hebsr, 

"  I  promised  to  send  you  some  recollections  of  his  early  life  : 
and  with  very  mixed  feelings  I  now  perform  that  promise. 

*^  At  a  time  when  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  place,  I  had  ra^ 
ther  caught  by  heart  than  learnt  Palesthie,  and  when  it  was  a 
privilege  to  any  one  of  any  age  to  know  Reginald  Heber,  I  had 
the  delight  of  forming  his  acquaintance.  I  cannot  foi^et  the 
feeling  of  admiration  with  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  I  ap- 
proached his  presence,  or  the  surprise  with  which  I  contrasted 
my  abs^act  image  of  him,  with  his  own  simple,  social,  every-day 
manner.  He  talked  and  laughed  like  those  around  him,  and 
entered  into  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with  them,  and  with  their 
relish :  but  when  any  higher  subject  was  introduced,  [and  he 
was  never  slow  in  contriving  to  introduce  literature  at  least,  and 
to  draw  from  his  exhaustless  memory  riches  of  every  kind,]  his 
maimer  became  his  own.  He  never  looked  up  at  his  hearers, 
(one  of  the  few  tlungs,  by  the  bye,  which  I  could  have  wished 
altered  in  him  in  after  life,  for  he  retained  the  habit,)  but  with 
his  eyes  downcast  and  fixed,  poured  forth  in  a  measured  intona* 
tion,  which  from  him  became  fashionable,  stores  of  every  age  ; 
the  old  romances,  Spencer,  some  of  our  early  prose  writers, 
of  Scotf  s  published  works,  or  verses  of  bis  own.  I  speak  not 
of  one  day  only,  but  of  my  general  recollection  of  his  habits  as 
after  that  day  witnessed  often.  One  moonlight  night,  (I  do  not 
recollect  the  year,)  we  were  walking  together,  talking  of  the  old 
fabliaiAX  and  romances,,  with  which  his  memory  was  full ;  and 
we  continued  our  walk  till  long  past  midnight  He  said  that  it 
was  a  very  easy  style,  and  he  could  imitate  it  without  an  effort ; 
and  as  he  went  along,  he  recited,  composing  as  he  recited,  the 
happiest  imitation  of  the  Gkorge-Ellis-specimens  which  I  ever 
saw.  He  came  to  my  rooms,  and  wrote  it  down  the  next  day^ 
He  called  it  the  *  Boke  of  the  purple  faucon.'  I  now  send  the 
original  manuscript  to  you. 
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Icy  commence  ie  Romamit  du  grande  Roye  Paatagrndle.* 


ugnwDe. 


PftnUgroeUe 
tBDATt  bonne 
Uble,«cftiojt 
bdlechere; 


dgne  tof. 


Yt  is  a  kynge  both  fyne  and  felle, 
That  hyght  Sir  Claudyus  Pantagruelle,— 
The  fynest  and  fellest,  more  or  lease, 
Of  alle  the  k3rnges  in  Heathenesse. 
That  Syre  was  Soudan  of  Surrye, 
Of  CEs^ck  and  of  Cappadocie, 
His  Eme  was  Lorde  I  widerstonde 
Of  all  Cathaye  and  of  Boehman  Londe. 
LXX  Dukes,  that  were  soe  wighte, 
Senred  him  by  daie  and  by  nighte. 
Thereto  he  made  him  a  loihely  messe, 
Everie  mominge  more  or  lesse, 
A  manne  chylde  of  VH  yere  age, 
Thereof  he  seethed  hys  pottage. 
Everie  knyghte  who  went  that  waye 
His  nose  and  ears  was  foyne  to  paye ; 
Sothely ,  as  the  Romaunts  telle, 
For  the  Dyner  of  Pantagruelle. 
Yn  all  the  londes  of  Ethioped 
Was  ne  so  worthy  a  kynge  as  hee. 


Comment 
U  aimort  la 
Koyne  Cy- 
die. 


If  And  itbefelle  upon  a  daye 

Thys  Pantagruelle  he  went  to  pla3re 

With  his  Ladye  thatte  was  soe  brighte, 

Yn  her  bowre  3m  alle  meimes  syghte. 

Thatte  Ladye  was  hy  ghte  Cycelce  j 

And  thereto  sange  shee 

Alle  into  Grekysh  as  she  colde  best, — 

"  Lambeth,  8adeck,  Apooatest  f 

Namdy,  "  My  love  yf  thou  wouldest  Wynne 

Bringe  wyth  thee  a  purple  falcon  ynne." 


Comment 
PMtagruelle 
eatoytmee. 


1[  Thatte  laye  made  h3rm  sadde  and  sowre, 
And  careftil  came  hee  adowne  the  towre. 
He  layde  his  hedde  upon  a  stone ; 
For  sorrow  hys  lyfe  was  well  nigh  gone; 


*  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  gave  a  copy  of  this  "lonunui^  to  aoo- 
Ite  firieiid,  under  a  diffinrent  title,  and  with  a  few  alteratioiis,  wl^ 
paUy  in  the  adctition  of  a  marginal  table  of  contents;  as  being  thus  madea  man 
perfect  imitation  of  the  old  romances,  the  editor  publishes  it  in  prefexeooe  to  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript. 
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He  sobbed  amayne  and  sighed  sore 

"  Alacke  Cycile,  for  evennote."  Ses  ar- 

Hys  page  he  broughte  him  hys  helmeUe 

Thatte  was  cleped  Alphabet 

He  donned  hys  bobtes  made  of  the  skyn 

Of  Loup-garou  and  of  Gobbelyn, 

And  hys  hauberke  that  was  soe  haide 

Ywoven  welle  of  spykenarde.  s^i^ 

Virgile  hadde  made  that  oote-annure  "^ 

With  Mammetry fenced  and  guarded  sate; 

And  Hypocras  and  Aryttote 

Had  woven  the  rynges  of  thatte  oote. 

He  took  hys  spere  that  was  so  strong, 

Hys  axe  was  sharpe,  his  sworde  was  long, 

And  ihys  the  devyse  upon  his  shielde^ 

A  red  rose  yn  a  greene  lielde, 

And  under,  yn  language  of  Syrie, 

"  Belle  rose  que  tu  es  jolye.'' 


Ycy  commence  le  U  chaute  de  bon  Roy  PantagrueUa 

Lysten  Lord3nage8  to  the  tale' 
Of  Pantagruelle  and  hys  trayayle. 
He  through  many  a  lande  has  gone, 
Pantagruelle  hymself  alone ; 
Many  a  hyll  most  hyghe  has  dome, 
Many  a  broade  rivere  has  swome. 

He  paste  through  Cathaye  and  Picardi6,  ^  ^^' 

Babylon,  Scotland,  and  Italic ; 
And  asked  of  alle  as  yt  befelle, 
But  of  no  adventure  herde  he  telle, 
Tyl  after  manic  a  wearie  daye, 
Lyghtly  he  came  to  a  forcste  graye : 
Manic  an  auncient  okedyd  growe. 
Doddered  and  fr3rngcd  with  mysletoc ; 
Manie  an  ashe  of  paly  hue 

eeze  that  blcwe. 

ne  by  Mahoune,  ^  ser- 

y  Abadoune,  tagnieu*. 

oe  Sterne  and  stronge, 

IS  longe, 

Eiumetrye, 

^reste  he  would  see. 
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Lysten  Lordinges  the  soothe  I  tell : 
UFtent  Nothyng  was  true  tiiat  here  bcfidle, 
tnciMntee.      But  all  the  okes  that  flourished  soe  free, 
Flourished  only  in  grammarie ; 
In  that  same  foreste  nothing  grewe 
But  broad  and  darke  the  boughes  of  yew. 
Sothely  I  tell  you  and  indede 
There  was  many  a  wicked  weede; 
There  was  the  wolf-bane  greene  and  highe, 
Whoso  smelleth  the  same  shall  die, 
And  the  long  grasse  wjih  poyson  mixed, 
Adders  coyled  and  hyssed  betwixt 

Yn  thatte  same  chace  myghte  noe  man  hear 
Hunter  or  horn  or  hounde  or  deer ; 
Neyther  dared  yn  thate  wood  to  goe 
Ck)ney  or  martin,  or  hare  or  doe. 
Nor  on  the  shawe  the  b3nrdes  gay, 
Starling,  Cuckoo,  or  Pop)mjay ; 
But  Gryphon  fanged,  and  bristly  boare, 
Gnarred  and  fomed  hys  way  before. 
And  the  beeste  who  can  falsely  weepe, 
Crocodilus,  was  here  goode  chepe ; 
Satyr,  and  Leopard,  and  Tygris, 
Bloody  Camelopardalys, 
And  everye  make  of  beastes  bolde, 
Nestled  and  roared  in  that  their  holde. 
Dayes  and  nyghtes  but  only  IV, 
And  Pantagruelle  could  ryde  no  more. 
Hys  shoulders  were  by  hys  helmet  wome, 
He  was  a  wearye  wyghte  forlome. 
And  hys  cheeke  thatte  was  soe  redde, 
Colde  and  darke  as  the  beaten  ledde. 
Hys  destriere  might  no  further  passe, 
sa  miflere.  ^^  lothed  to  taste  that  evyl  grasse. 

Heavy  he  clombe  from  ofFe  hys  steede. 
Of  hys  lyfe  he  stoode  in  drede : 
"  Alacke,  alacke,  Cycelie, 
Here  I  dye  for  love  of  thee !" 
Forth  through  the  thorny  brake  hee  paste, 
Tylle  he  came  to  a  poole  at  laste ; 
And  bye  that  poole  of  water  clere 
Satte  a  manne  chylde  of  seven  yere ; 
Clothed  he  was  in  scarlet  and  graine, 
Cloth  of  silver  and  cordovaine  -, 
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As  ^  field  Hovrejc  he  was  faire, 
Seemed  he  was  some  Erie's  heir, 
And  perchynge  on  hys  wriste  so  free, 
A  purple  Paucon  there  was  to  see. 
Courteous  hee  turned  hym  to  that  Peere, 
But  Pantagnieile  made  sory  cheare. 
Highe  and  statdy  that  boye  hym  bare, 
And  bade  hym  abyde  hys  Father  there. 
When  the  Father  was  there  yn  place, 
Never  had  knyght  so  foul  a  face ; 
He  was  tusked  as  anie  boare, 
Brystly  behind  and  eke  before ; 
Lyons  staring  as  they  were  wood, 
Salvage  bull  that  liveth  on  bloody 
He  was  fylthy  as  any  sowe, 
Blacke  and  hairy  as  a  black  cowe  5 
All  yn  a  holy  priest's  attyre, 

Never  was  seen  so  fowle  a  S3rre. 

****** 

'^  He  wrote  what  none  but  quick  and  clever  men  can  write, 
very  good  nonsense :  some  of  imjeux  d* esprit  appeared  in  the 
grave  pages  of  a  certain  ancient  mag^ine,  in  which  he  occa- 
sionally corresponded  with  himself^  keeping  himself  down  to 
the  dullness  of  his  model,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  few 
who  were  in  the  secret.  One,  I  recollect^  was  a  solemn  inqui- 
ry from  Clericus  Lieicestrensis,  into  the  remedy  for  the  devasta- 
tions of  an  insect  which  peculiarly  attacked  spinach — the  evil, 
the  remedy,  and  the  insect,  being  all  equally  imaginary.  Ano- 
ther was  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip  V — »*-,  who 
was  killed  at  the  storming  of  fort  Muzzaboo,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, (fort  and  war  equally  unknovm,)  the  last  line  was 

'  And  Marathon  shall  yield  to  Muzzaboo.' 

Mr.  Gifford  once  assured  me,  that  ^  Mr.  Higgins,'  in  the  Anti-* 
jacobin,  deceived  one  person,  at  least,  who  seriously  complained 
of  the  democratical  tendencies  of  *  The  Rovers :'  the  jeu  d^ esprit 
from  which  the  last  line  is  quoted,  also  deceived  one  other ;  for 
it  happened,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  that  there  had  been  missing 
for  some  years,  a  certain  Philip  V        ,  whose  uncle  was  so  much 
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pleased  with  discoyering  the  scent  of  his  death,  and  with  flus 
glowing  eulogium  firom«a  witness  of  his  yalour,  that  he  sent  fire 
pounds  to  Mr.  Sjlvanus  Urban,  for  the  author  of  the  sonnet 

*^  His  powers  of  imitation  and  of  humour  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  language.  Once,  as  Reginald  was  on  hiip  waj  to  Ox- 
ford, he  stopped  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  take  a  coach  thenoe  on  the  following  morning.  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  inn  a  ball,  which  not  only  assembled  per- 
sons from  a  distance^  who  consequently  had  engaged  all  the  beds, 
but  kept  up  such  a  noise  throughout  the  night,,  that  he  could 
scarcely  sleep  even  in  bis  sitting-room.  He  en^ployed  and 
amused  himself,  therefore,  in  writing  in  Homeric  Terse  a  de- 
scription of  his  situation ;  annexing  a  translation  after  the  man- 
ner of  Clarke,  and  subjoining  the  usual  proportion  of  notea^ 
he  sent  it  to  Lord  Ebrington,  then  at  Brazen  Nose  College, 
who  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  ;  and  he  fully  permits  you  to  insert 
it  It  shows  to  equal  advantage  R^;inald's  scholarship  and  his 
humour. 


510,  Q  9r§iru  «  /Miy*  wtfUt  if§$W4fp  trrtrmt  «»J)/, 

H  xXttfWt  AvKtffty  «  BiA07«f«,  nBftftijC9tfUf 

Km  r«rf  f^  fwyctkiif  twtrtihvovTif  t^frigf 

Proh  Deo8 1  certe  magnus  dolor  peregrino  erit  viro 
Quieunque  bene  habitatam  aliquando  adveniens  civitatem 
Aut  nobilem  Lyciam,  aut  Bitetonem,  aut  Bremichamum 
iErifl-civitatem,  charam  domum  ob  virtutem-mirabilis  Vulcam. 
Et  tunc  quidem  magnum  cum-«tudio-parant  festum 

Not*. 

y.  510.  'O^irop^i  avfyi,  Q,u\b  fbret  ille  peregrinos  noti  adknc  satis  eonslat  Her- 
culem  Scholkstes,  Thesea  aKi  intelligunt.  Non  animBdveitere  sdliset  booi 
interpretes  de  seipso  Poetam  hcc  loqui  quem  Poetam  laji^iida  ftiisse  Anglo- 
Phoenicem  ipse  supra  demonstravi :  Excurs.  L  v.  17.  hujua  libii  Et  tamen 
cL  Tumebo  Moses  his  versibos  annui  videtur :  quam  verd,  judicent  aliL 

V.512.  Ubinem  sit  ilia  Lyda  mihi  hasrat  aqua.  Lyciam  Asiatican  fiKtuni  vet 
SchoL  absurde :  de  Au^Iic^ivs  enim  dvitatibos  i^^itar,  peqiaa  wf9Xif$fmr  iite 
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L3rck.    AfMCfv  Hedliterhiiifaii  legit,  nullb  •nniientibuf  CoddL    Kafdo  an 
a  tnpUnooien  habeas  nunc  ctiam  ova  Tamaealaxi  Woherhampitn  audit. 
DeBJlatcneetBremichainoetiainincelebenimo  Jacobo  TboaiMODQ  Bnm^ 
•  cAam  invenimufl : 

*-^-^"  Thy  thund*nng  pavement,  Biemicham." 

v.  514  Nflo  hoapitale  (ut  videtor)  foAum  pam^eie  Bfwnichamwiaei^  exdaenm 
enim  fiiiaae  advenam  satis  constat.  Eigo  Bona  Dee  tunc  agi  aacia  Cbr- 
kios  existimat,  fidao^  istiuimodi  enim  aaciis  omnes  ezchidebaiitiir  Tiri,  el 
tamen  v.  518.  avtpn  cvcoyuvrct  invenimns.  Ut  obaocBne  eaaent  isttt  aa]t»* 
tiones,  monente  Abreacio,  viz  crederem,  etsi  nodis  wnymillMi  exihqna  vesla 
saltasse  puellas  ab  omnibus  fere  acoepimus.  Tftlia  vocant  ftsta  Galli  "nil 
Bal  pard,*'  anglioe  "  An  9lfmttfA\s," 

615.  Tmr99n  mifmwty  fwy^t  n^VTi^t^  sif  fmXet  ir«ri 
Xm?ix^9  t9t  fuyMf^to-t  5fa«  »m  x^VTMf  itmnv 

]Ua^«/  ti^mm  Ttf  %m  «p<fff  ctwafifvrfi* 

Sfir^f  virif #f  w^m^  yturm  fuymty  tp  ym^  f jMsrrsf 

500.  Xx4fTMf  iroAA'  ohitf,  kutoii  /*  u^  •v^muf  V^* 

AAA'  •  ^tnciiupii  moBi^trm  m^fpfiUf^  Mf 

XfiAfO'if  •vr*  twi  Jjiisrftff  tx^**  *^^*  •pifiMTtf  vary**. 

».  r.  A. 

Fabri  viri,  multum  divites,  quibus  yalde  omiiibuB 

JBb  in  aBdibus  Deus  (Vulcanvs  sc.)  et  aurum  dedit 

Inde  ergo  per-totam-noctem-durantibiifl  choris  deleetant  mraai  «or 

Virgines  bene-cinct»,  et  viri  pulchro-modo-pulvenilADti. 

[Sc.  pulveroeum  habentes  caput 
Motus  sub  pedibus  fit  magnus,  bene  vero  unusqnisque 
Salit,  multum  sudans,  odor  vero  nidoris  ad  coelum  ascendit 
Lyranim  vero  efl!tinditur  dulcis  sonus  aut  tibiarum — 
Advena  vero  infra  sedet  dolore-aflfectus  oor 
Sedili  inhonesto  reclinans,  vacu^ue  menaft, 
Labris  neque  cibum  habens,  nee  oculia  aomnuiB)  &c« 

Not*. 

V.618k    cM^MMMNfrftr.   DeBafbarksocapitkotnatattiitiimiiiDotnkiittfitBln^ 

tawe  et  tepoe  aigumentnm  videaraggwaim;  A>X*  i/tms  m^ttrmu   'Nmmd 

joniores  quod  inter  phxrimaa  BaibararuBigeBtiB  HoWantotas  ac  et  CaAoi 

et  Anglot  moa  ent  patrina  faado^  nidDve  maanim,  et  nmilib«%  cofliHei^ 
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«niiM,  a4eind«  albo  quoduD  f^^ren  compiifcBBB  «t  i 
CUliD^  "  Uen  poudr^ ."  angljce,  '*  bell  fill^imi.'' 

V.  MGL    Nqq  in  infemis  i^knibus,  ut  imomniavik  Ixmus  vir,  Editor  i 
ut  infeiiori  earner^  pedibusque  laltantium  subjtctlL 

V.  584.  Obserrandam  est  quam  mirft  aite  Poeta  am  viatorii  patrimn  innnit  podo- 
rem.  Si  nempe  Sootna  fuiaaet  Hibemoare,  miran  eaial,  ne  innati  finetaa 
audacii,  anglice  "  sportCnff  a  Uct"  casaam  aibi,  et  gratia,  companant 
Cum  yeto  et  Anglos  at,  et  ingenui  pudoria  puer,  Bniiet  immntwi  naiwtftnn 
wtp  dum  empto  taidoque  coquomm  auxUb  abk  dboa  pantm.  De  Angb- 
luiM  inmViiil  lidn  rl  Maikkndna  in hnne  loourn. 

"  Many  of  his  contemporaries  will  recollect  other  exercises  of 
kindred  talent ;  one  was  a  mock  bercMc  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  Idd  in  his  own  college :  but  though  he  wished  to  for- 
get this  jeu  JPisprit^  as  it  gave  offence  at  th^  time,  and  though^ 
therefore,  I  do  not  send  it  to  you,  (how  few  ean  look  back  on 
their  youth,  without  wishing  far  more  to  be  foiigotten,)  it  may  be 
said  of  it,  as,  indeed  of  all  his  other  performances  in  this  line,  that 
his  wit  was  without  malice,  and  lus  humour  without  a  tinge  of 
grossness.  His  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  certainly  at  (bis  time 
very  keen  ;  but  I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  ;  and  it 
was  in  effusions  of  this  sort  that  the  spirits  of  his  youth  finmd 
Tent.  Even  at  diis  time,  however,  he  was  a  very  severe  stu- 
dent ;  and  made  up  in  hard  reading  at  night,  the  time  given  to 
society  and  lighter  pursuits  in  the  evening.  At  no  period  did 
his  success,  unparalleled  then  and  since  in  a  universitj  career, 
tempt  him  to  the  assumption  of  any  airs  of  superiority.  He  was 
uiiift)nqiily  bumble,  and  g^&tle,  and  kind. 

*^  Among  his  amusements  was  heraldry,  as  I  know,  because 
one  of  my  tastes  at  the  time  happened  to  coincide  with  it 
There  is  therefore,  at  least  one  proof  against  4he  truth  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Grammont,  *  the  marquis  was  a  great  genealogy  as 
all  fools  with  good  memories  are.'  His  younger  brother,  how- 
ever, Tom  Heber,  was  one  who,  of  all  men  widun  my  know- 
ledge, possessed  the  most  accurate  recollection  of  die  largest 
stores  in  this  study. 

**  When  Reginald  Heber  and  I  ceased,  in  consequence  of  our 
distaoeeiii  to  meet  rc^larly,  oiu*  interooorae  waa  Ikde  earri^ 
by  letters;  aad  I  now  look  back  with  great  rq;ret  upon  my  own 
indolence,  and  dislike  to  the  act  of  beginning  a  letter,  to  n^iich 
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&«lte  I  attribute  my  present  inability  to  send  to  you  more  of  bitf 
corresponcleiiee.  At  the  same  time  it  will  always  be  a  odiiifort 
to  me  to  think,  that  whenever  we  met,  we  met  as  friends  affec^^ 
tionately  attached  to  each  other ;  and  when  we  parted,  cairied 
away  with  each  other  a  renewed  and  enlarged  supply  of  the 
kindest  feeling.'' 

To  John  TTkomtonj  Esq. 

AuguH  Vtth,  1807, 

**  I  purposely  delayed  writing  to  you  till  I  had  had  some  little 
experience  of  my  new  situation  as  parish  priest,  and  my  feelings 
under  it.  With  the  first  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  my 
feelings  are,  I  believe,  the  usual  ones  of  young  men  who  find 
themselves  entering  into  the  duties  of  a  profession  in  which  their 
life  is  to  be  spent  I  had  no  new  discoveries  to  make  m  the 
character  of  my  people,  as  I  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
Hfe  among  them.  They  received  me  with  ihA  same  expre^ions 
of  good  will  as  they  had  shown  on  my  return  to  England  ;  and 
my  volunteers  and  myself  (for  we  are  still  considered  as  insepa- 
Table)  were  again  inHted  to  vcfite  champetre.  Of  course  my  first 
flennon  was  numerously  attended ;  and  though  tears  were  she^ 
1  could  not  attribute  them  entirely  to  my  eloquence,  for  some  of 
die  old  servants  of  the  family  began  crying  before  I  had  spoken 
a  word.  I  will  fairly  own  that  the  cordiality  of  these  honest 
pec^le,  which  at  first  elated  and  pleased  me  exceedingly,  has 
nice  been  the  occasion  of  some  very  serious  and  melancholy  ref- 
lections. It  is  really  an  appalling  thing  to  have  so  high  ex- 
pectations fonned  of  a  young  man's  future  condact.  But  even 
this  has  not  so  much  weight  with  me,  as  a  fear  that  I  shall  not 
return  thenr  afifection  sufficiently,  or  preserve  it  in  its  present  ex^ 
lent  by  my  exertions  and  diligence  in  doing  good.  Gk>d  knows 
I  have  every  modve  of  affection  and  emulation  to  animate  Hie ; 
nnd  have  no  possible  excuse  for  a  fulure  in  my  duty.  The  Me- 
tibodists  in  Hodnet  are,  thank  God,  not  very  numeroiis,  and  I 
kope  to  diminish  tlKm  still  more ;  they  are,  however,  sufficiently 
samerons  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  my  emulation.  I  have  another 
apnrofamaoh  more  agreeable  kind  in  the  clergyman  of  the 
next  paririi,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Stamford,  and  though  a  younf 
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mui,  one  of  the  best  parbh  priests  I  eyer  knew.  He  was  inti* 
mate  with  Tom,  at  College,  and  I  then  thought  highly  of  him  ; 
but  hb  chajracter  has  displayed  itself  very  much  during  this  last 
year.  With  greater  learning  and  talent  than ^  whom  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  he  puts  me  a  good  deal  in  mind  of  him.  1  am 
sure  I  may  derive  great  advantage  from  such  an  example 
as  *  *  *  within  two  miles ;  and  I  think,  I,  too,  may  be  of 
some  little  use  to  him,  in  keeping  him  from  low  spirits  and  a  too 
great  love  of  retirement,  and  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  fiiults 
to  which  some  of  his  friends  tUnk  him  inclined,  but  which  I  have 
not  seen  much  of  in  his  character," 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Bodnei  BaO,  1807. 

**  I  have  been  sadly  delayed  in  copying  the  drawings ;  thecos- 
tmnes  will,  I  hope,  be  finished  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  send 
them.  I  had  hoped  to  have  brought  them  mjBeK^  but  I  have 
been  so  little  with  my  mother,  that  she  will  not  yet  consent  to 
spare  me  ;  and  my  visit  to  Albury  cannot  take  place  for  some 
weeks.  Christmas  I  had  hoped  to  have  passed  widi  you ;  and 
Bothing  but  the  particular  wishes  of  my  friends,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  family  party,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  for  several  years  at  Hodnet,  would  have  prevented 
my  coming. 

'^  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  care  about  the  books,  and  your 
present  of  the  Swedish  turnip-seed,  the  promise  of  which  last  has 
ahready  conferred  more  happmess  on  a  respectable  magistrate  in 
our  neighbourhood,  than  any  other  boon  could  have  done.  I  am 
very  sorry,  however,  that  I  have  pill^ed  your  father^s  acres,  and 
heartily  wish  that  the  barren  heaths  of  Shropshire  contained  any 
thing  which  I  could  send  in  return.  We  have  indeed,  as  I  have 
just  discovered,  the  Norwegian  mtdHberry^  wtdch  is  here  known 
under  the  name  of  cloud-berry,  as  only  growing  on  the  wildest 
bill-tops ;  but  I  fear  where  salad  and  currant  jelly  are  known, 
the  venison  and  mutton  of  Surry  would  n»t  relish  so  wild  an 
^  auxiliary.  '  When,  however,  you  come  to  see  me,  I  will  take 

care  (with  my  wife's  permission)  that  you  shall  begin  your  dm- 
ner  with  salt-fish,  and  end  with  ^  braten  and  mtibtierry/ 
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**  I  have  been  buiy  in  recoyering  and  copying  my  N^wegian 
views,  in  which  I  have  succeeded  better  than  I  at  first  hoped,  and 
shall  send  you  some  with  the  costumes. 

^*  The  good  folks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  all  running  wild 
after  cofe-roit,  and  I  find  I  have  lost  much  influence  in  the  coun- 
ty by  not  bringing  a  sackful  of  Buda  kail. 

**  Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  shirk  volunteers,  shun  poli- 
tics, eschew  architecture,  study  Divinity  as  employment^  and 
draw  costumes  for  recreation ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  believe 
how  much  I  am  ever 

**  Your  obliged  firiend.'* 

When  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1806,  he  wrote  the  first  lines  of  a  poem,  which  were  suggested 
to  him  during  a  sleefdess  night,  by  bearing  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  the  bustle  of  troops  marching  through  the  town  to  meet  the 
Freneh  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  which,  in.  1809,  he  completed 
and  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Europe."  The  pro{diecj 
with  which  it  concludes  may  seem,  in  its  fullest  sense,  at  the  pre- 
sent nioment,  Sblt  from  completion ;  and  yet,  as  Spain  'hm 
overcome  the  efforts  of  foreign  tyranny,  we  may  hope  that, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  she  will  shake  ofi*  the  still  more 
galling  yoke  of  superstition,  and  that  we  may  yet  hail  the  period 
when 

"  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  free !" 

To  John  Thornton,  E$q. 

Hodrui  HaU,  FehrtMry  15^  180$. 

**  You  will  be,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find  that,  after  so  kng 
an  interruption,  I  have,  during  the  last  fortnight,  finished  and 
sent  to  the  press  the  verses,  part  of  which  I  repeated  to  you. 
Both  their  name, '  Europe,'  and  the  moment  at  which  they  ajpe 
published  is  an  unfortunate  one ;  but  I  am  glad  that  while  ^ain 
yet  exists,  I  shall  have  borne  my  testimony  in  her  favour.  *  *  ^ 
While  I  am  cm  this  subject,  will  you  albw  me  to  solicit  your 
assistance  in  procuring  recruits  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  a 
work  in  which  several,  of  our  common  fiiends  are  likely  to  be 
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engaged,  and  whieh  may  setre  to  set  aome  BdAa  to  (he  des- 
potic aathority  of  tbe  Edinbniyk  I  have,  myaelfy  refined 
to  undertake  giving  any  thing,  bat  rery  Hkely  slnJI,  hereafter, 
if  I  have  time,  and  if  the  first  number  gives  me  a  fitvonrabk 
specimen  of  their  callibre  and  opinions.  As  to  your  inquiries 
respecting  my  parish,  I  hanfly  know  what  answer  to  make.  I 
have  reason  to  befieve  that  bodi  my  conduct  and  my  sermons 
luw  well  liked,  but  I  do  not  think  any  great  amendment 
takes  place  in  my  hearers.  My  congr^ations  are  very  good, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  increases.  The  princqwd 
&ults  of  which  I  have  to  complain  are,  occasional  drunknness, 
and,  after  they  have  left  Church,  a  great  disregard  of  Sun- 
day. Tou  know  my  notions  respec&ig  the  obSgation  of 
Oie  Cttfistian  Sabbath  are  l^  no  meam  strict ;  but  1  have  seen 
much  mischief  arise  from  its  neglect,  and  have  been  taking  some 
pains  to  prevent  it  By  the  assistance,  I  may  say  advice,  of 
one  of  tbe  Churchwardens,  a  very  worthy  and  sen^[)ie,  thougk 
plain  farmer,  the  shop-keepers  have  been  restrained  from  seXSag 
on  Sundays  ;  and  I  have  persuaded  the  inn-keepers  to  sign  an 
agreement,  binding  themselves  under  a  five  guinea  forfeitare,  not 
to  allow  drinking  on  that  day.  But  though  the  wealthy  ftumen 
and  women  are  generally  orderiy,  the  young  labourers  are  a 
dissolute  set,  and  I  have  not  so  much  influence  with  them  now 
as  I  had  when  I  was  their  captain.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  me,  in 
so  wide  a  parish,  that  I  am  slow  at  remembering  either  names 
or  faces,  which  is  a  very  useful  talent.  I  trust,  however,  to  ac- 
quire this  gradually.  My  Psalm-singing  continues  bad.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  Cowper's  Olney  hynms,  with 
the  music,  and  in  a  smaller  size  without  the  music,  to  put  in  the 
seals  1  Some  of  them  I  acknire  much,  and  any  novelty  is  likely 
to  become  a  favourite,  and  draw  more  people  to  join  intiie  stiig- 
ing.  What  bode  is  used  at  the  Lock  1  If  I  could  get  one  or 
two  I  should  Vke  to  select  from  them.  The  Methodists  are 
neither  very  numerous  nor  very  active,  they  have  no  regular 
meetings,  but  assemble  from  great  distances  to  meet  a  fiivoorite 
preacher.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought,  and  it  has  made  me 
really  uncomfortable,  that  aince  Rowland  Hilfs  visit  to  the 
eountry,  my  congregation  was  thinner.    Pertiapa  it  was  only 
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owing  to  the  bad  weather,  as  my  numbers  are  now  a  little  in- 
creasing again.  The  test  here  of  a  Churchman  is  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  the  Methodists  never  attend. 

**  The  Hills  of  Hawkstone,  have  declared  then*  intention  of 
attending  Hodnet,  which  is  their  parish  Church,  and  I  can  per- 
ceive this  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Their  whole  fan^ily  live 
together,  and  Aey  are  very  pleasing  neighbours  to  us.  I  make 
no  apology  forthis  detail,  nnce  I  know  that  to  your  fiiendriup 
every  dung  is  interesting  which  concerns  the  happiness  of 

**Your^  affectionately, 

^  Reginald  Hebee.** 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber*$  marriage — JlneedoU — Settles  on  ku  Umg 
— Hi$  charities— Remarks  on  ''  Calebs,'*  and  on  ^^  Zeal  mtk- 
out  innovation** — Translation  of  an  Ode  of  Klopstock^s — Re- 
view  of  Kerr  Porter^s  travels  m  Russia — Luther — Clark^s 
travels—**  Curse  of  Kehama**—Odes  of  Pindar— Duke  of 
Gloucester's  instaUation — Prefatory  notice  to  the  Hymns  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Observer — Dictionary  of  the  Bible — 
**M[orte  d^JhihuT^ — Poems — Illness,  and  removal  to  Moreton. 
1809—1812. 

**  In  April}  1809,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  married  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Davies  Shipley,  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  g^nd-daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of 
the  value  he  set  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  first  present  he 
ever  made  her  was  a  Bible. 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 

Uanbedr^  near  RiUhifiy  April  1%  1809. 

**  I  write  this  from  a  little  parsonage-house,  which  has  been 
kindly  lent  to  Emily  and  myself  for  the  first  week  of  our  mar- 
riage. The  ceremony,  which  we  hardly  expected  to  have  taken 
place  till  to-day,  was  performed  on  Friday,  and  we  came  here 
the  same  evening.  The  situation,  which  is  extremely  beautiful, 
we  are  very  much  precluded  from  enjoying  by  a  deep  fidl  of 
snow,  which  has  covered  all  the  hills. 

**  Tell  Mrs.  J.  Thornton,  with  my  kindest  regards,  that  1  am 
now  become  a  competent  cicerone  for  the  whole  of  the  vales  of 
Clwyd  and  Llangollen,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  them  to 
her  and  to  you.  We  past  on  Friday  by  the  seat  of  her  ances- 
tors, Llanrhuder,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  ever 
saw,  more  like  a  situation  in  the  Crimea  than  in  Great  Britain. 
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It  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  with  a  beautiful 
little  river,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood ;  the  hilb  round  it  were  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  whole  valley  with  apple-blossoms ; 
as  delightful  a  contrast  of  winter  and  spring  as  can  be  imagined 
Where  we  are  at  present  the  winter  predominates.''  • 

In  one  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  journeys  into  Wales,  he  thus 
describes  to  a  friend  a  scene  he  witnessed : 

"  On  my  way  I  overtook  a  singular  specimen  of  love  in  a  cot- 
tage. A  drunken  fellow,  who  was  driving  two  asses  with  empty 
panniers,  boasted  to  my  servant  that  he  had  sold  a  cargo  of 
earthenware  at  Wrexham,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  through 
the  money  before  he  reached  Whitchurch,  where  his  wife  lived, 
to  whom,  he  observed,  he  should  be  loth  to  g^ve  any  of  it  He 
intended  being  tliree  days  on  the  road,  stopping  at  every  ale- 
house on  his  way.  To  guard  himself  from  the  expected  ven- 
geance of  his  wife,  he  had  had  his '  hair  clipped  to  prevent  lug^ 
ging**  I  pitied  the  wife  and  the  asses  ;  but  as  the  man  was  too 
drunk  for  advice,  I  heard  his  story  in  mlence. 

<<  I  baited  my  horses  at  Bangor  (the  monastic,  not  the  epis- 
copal.) The  host  pressed  me  much  to  stay  there  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  dining  like  a 

prince,  as  — and  some  farmers  were  going  to  do  above 

stairs,  where  I  might  be  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  ale 
as  strong  as  any  drank  by  the  old  monks  whom  Ethelbeit 
slew/* 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  settled  on  his  rec- 
tory, and  entered,  at  first  imassisted,  on  the  cares  of  a  large 
parish.  His  first  act  was  to  extend  through  the  year  an  after- 
noon sermon,  which  had,  till  then,  been  confined  to  the  summer 
months.  In  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties,  he,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
society  of  that  world  by  which  he  was  courted,  (though  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth  he  kept  up  occasional  intercourse  and  fre- 
quent correspondence,)  and  he  made  those  talents  which^  hi 
almost  every  sphere  of  life,  would  have  raised  him  to  eminence, 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  spirit* 
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ual  and  temporal  good  of  his  parishioners.  He  became,  indeed, 
their  ear&ly  guide,  their  pastor,  and  fiiend.  His  ear  was  never 
shut  to  their  complaints,  nor  his  hands  closed  to  their  wants, 
instead  of  hiding  his  &ce  from  the  poor,  he  sought  out  distress ; 
he  made  k  a  rule,  firom  which  no  corcumstances  induced  him  to 
swenre,  to  *^  give  to  all  who  asked,"  however  triffing  the  sum ; 
and  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  never  failed  to  inquire 
into,  and  more  effectually  to  relieve  t^kr  distress.  He  could 
not  pass  a  sick  person,  or  a  cluld  crying,  without  endeavouring 
to  soothe  and  help  them,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner  always 
rendered  his  gifts  doubly  valuable.  A  poor  clergyman  near 
Hodnet,  had  written  a  poem  firom  which  he  expected  great 
emolument  Mr.  Reginald  Heber,  to  whom  the  MS.  was  sent, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  assist  in  getting  it  through  the  pres^ 
saw  that  its  sale  would  never  repay  the  expenses  of  pubHsh- 
ing  it;  he,  therefore,  sent  the  clei^yman  some  money;  and 
while  recommending  him  not  to  risk  so  great  a  sum  as  the  print- 
ing would  cost,  spoke  so  delicately  on  its  deficiencies,  (havings 
as  he  said,  a  feeling  for  a  brother  poe/,)  that  die  poor  man  ooold 
not  be  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  the  advice  was  given. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  possessed,  in  its  fullest  acceptation,  that 
<<cfaaritywhichhopeth  ail  things.''  He  not  only  discountenanced 
every  tendency  to  illiberal  or  illnatured  remarks,  but  had  always 
a  kind  and  charitable  construction  to  put  on  acti<His  whidi 
mi^t,  periiaps  more  readily,  acteolt  of  a  diffisrent  interpetatioii ; 
and  when  the  misconduct  of  others  allowed  of  no  defence,  he 
would  leave  judgment  to  that  Bdng,  who  alone  **  knoweth  what 
is  in  the  heart  of  man.'' 

Inhisdiaritieshe  wasjnrodq^;  on  Inmself  alone  he  bestow- 
ed little.  To  those  whose  modesty  or  nmk  in  life  made  secrecy 
an  object,  he  gave  with  delicacy  and  in  private ;  and  to  use  the 
words  of  one  who  had  been  for  some  years  his  companion  and 
assistant,  and  whose  pastoral  care  the  people  of  Hodnet  still  fed 
as  a  blessmg,  ^^rnany  a  good  deed  done  by  him  in  secr^  only 
came  to  light  when  he  had  been  removed  far  avray,  and,  but  for 
that  removal  would  have  been  forever  hid ;  many  an  instance  of 
benevolent  interference  where  it  was  least  suspected,  and  o(  de- 
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Ucate  attentioii  towards  those  whose  hombk  rask  in  life  is  too 
often  thought  to  exempt  dumr  superiors  from  all  need  of  mingUng 
courtesy  with  kindness.''  The  same  feeling  prevented  his  keep- 
ing any  person  wuting  who  came  to  speak  with  him.  Whea 
summoned  from  his  favourite  studies,  he  left  them  unreluctantly 
to  attend  to  the  bufdness  of  others ;  and  his  alacrity  increased  if 
he  were  told  that  a  poor  person  wanted  him ;  for  he  said  that  not 
only  is  their  time  valuable,  but  the  indigent  are  very  sensible  to 
every  appearance.  His  charities  would,  of  themselves,  have 
inrevented  his  being  rich  in  worldly  goods ;  but  he  had  another 
impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  an  indifierenoe  as  to  his 
just  dues,  and  a  facility  in  resigning  them,  too  often  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  unworthy.  If  a  man  who  owed  him  money  could 
jdead  inability  to  pay,  he  was  sure  to  be  excused  half,  and  some- 
times alibis  ^I^.  In  ^  words  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  **  die 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  was  ahnost  the  only  wisdom  in  which  he 
did  not  abound.**  When  money  was  not  wanting,  he  advbed 
and  conversed  with  his  parishioners  with  such  cheerful  kindness^ 
and  took  so  much  interest  in  their  concerns,  that  they  always 
rejoiced  to  meet  him,  and  hailed  with  joy  his  vints  to  their 
bouses. 

He  had  so  much  pleasure  in  conferring  kindness,  that  he  oft^ 
en  declared  it  was  an  exceeding  indulgence  of  God  to  promise 
a  reward  for  what  carried  with  it  its  own  recompense.  He  ccm* 
ttdered  himself  as  the  mere  steward  of  €k>d's  bounty  ;  and  felt 
that  in  sharing  his  fortune  with  the  poor,  he  was  only  making 
the  proper  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  him,  vrithout  any  con- 
sciousness of  merit.  Once,  when  a  poor  woman  to  whom  h^ 
had  given  three  shillings,  exclaimed,  "  the  Lord  reward  you, 
and  give  you  fourfold,**  he  said,  "  How  unreasonable  are  the  ex- 
pectations of  men !  This  good  woman's  wish  for  me,  which 
sounds  so  noble,  amounts  but  to  twelve  shiflings  ;  and  we,  when 
we  give  such  a  pittance,  are  apt  to  expect  heaven  as  our  reward, 
without  considering  how  miserable  a  proportion  our  best-meant 
actions  bear  to  the  eternal  recompense  we  are  vun  enough  to 
tWnk  we  deserve  !'*  Thus,  surrounded  by  his  family ;  with  a 
neighbourhood  containing  men  capable  of  appreciating  hiis  ta- 
lents ;  bdoved  by  his  parishioners,  and  loving  all  about  him,  si- 
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kntly,  but  beneficiaHy,  flowed  on  the  first  years  of  his  ministry, 
only  varied  by  occasional  visits  among  his  friends.  His  letters 
during  this  period  will  best  pourtray  his  feelrngs,  his  pursuits, 
and  his  wishes.  "" 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Hodnet  Hall,  Jfey  99<^  1809. 

"  I  hardly  know  with  what  face  to  beg^n  my  letter,  having  so 
long  neglected  to  answer  yours,  and  having  forgotten  not  only 
my  civility  to  you,  but  my  friendship  for  poor  Janick§.  The  fact 
is,  I  can  only  plead  the  various  engagements  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, wedding  visits,  two  sermons  to  write  every  week,  and  the 
whole  weekly  duty  of  my  large  parish,  having  no  curate.  AU  thi« 
has  really  so  occupied  and  harassed  me,  that  your  letter,  with 
many  others,  had  been  laid  by  and  forgotten.  Pray  send  poor 
Janicke  five  guineas  for  me,  or  more  if  you  think  the  occasion 
requires  it ;  and  let  me  know  how  much  you  have  sent,  in  your 
next  letter. 

**  I  have  not  yet  got  into  my  old  parsonage,  as  much  more 
was  necessary  to  make  it  habitable  than  I  had  expected.      ^ 

*  *        Pray  mention  when  you  write,  the  name  of 

the  little  manual  of  family  prayers  which  you  had  when  you 
were  abroad,  as  1  have  forgotten  it,  though  1  remember  wdl 
their  merit  and  simplicity.  I  prefer  forms  in  general  to  extem- 
pore praytDg,  particularly  as  you  know  my  lips  are  rather  those 
of  Moses  than  Aaron. 

**  I  have  so  many  presents  to  thank  you  for  lately,  that  1  hard- 
ly know  where  to  begin ;  the  first,  since  the  magnificent  candle- 
sticks, were  *  Coelebs'  and  ^  Zeal  without  innovation.'  Ccelebs 
\s  deservedly  popular  and  likely  to  do  much  good,  though  not  so 
lively  as  I  expected ;  in  many  places,  indeed,  the  story  flags 
sadly*  The  other  I  have  read  through  with  great  attention,  and 
can  join  most  cordially  in  your  approbation  of  it ;  it  is  candid, 
sensible,  and  well  written,  and  shows  every  where  a  well  order- 
ed and  well  informed  heart  and  head.  Is  Gisbome  the  author  1 
I  suspect  it  strongly  from  many  circumstances  in  the  book  which 
seem  likely  to  come  from  him.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  he  will 
receive  more  than  the  attention  which  peace  makers  genendly 
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obtun ;  or  that  any  gpreat  reconciliation  can  take  place  between 
the  parties  he  attempts  to  soothe.  But  where  he  gives  advice  to 
the  younger  and  rinng  clergy,  and  points  out  the  regular  orderly 
means  of  doing  good,  he  has  a  less  thankless,  and  I  trust  will 
have  a  successful  employment.  To  many  well  disposed  young 
men  who  feel  a  wish  to  do  good,  yet  hardly  know  how  to  set 
about  it,  his  book  will,  I  tlunk  be  very  useful.  I  cannot  say  he 
has  much  decreased  my  dislike  of  the  evangelical  preaehers, 
considered  as  a  body.  Their  corporation  spirit,- and  the  assump- 
tion of  Evangelical  as  a  party  title,  he  very  properly  attacks 
them  for  ;  though  he  omits  the  name  by  which  they  are,  1  fear, 
very  apt  to  distinguish  all  the  respectable  and  religious  men  who^ 
are  not  of  their  own  number, — I  mean  that  of  ^  formalists.'  On 
the  whole,  if  he  obtain  but  a  small  number  of  followers,  and  if 
the  phalanx  of  party  is  weakened  on  either  sid^,  he  will  have 
conferred  a  great  benefit  on  religion,  have  made  many  excellent 
men  more  usefUl  than  they  are  at  present,  and  taken  away  from 
Messrs.  H and  H mudi  of  the  supposed  coun- 
tenance they  at  present  receive  from  many  who  differ  from  them 
in  almost  every  point  of  faith  or  conduct. 

**  Alas  for  Austria  !  Poor  Chasteller  !  I  trust  he  will  escape 
the  fangs  of  Buonaparte ;  indeed,  you  and  I  may  feel  interested 
about  him  from  old  acquaintance,  and  in  memory  of  our  Baden 
parties. 

*^  My  parish  goes  on,  I  think  and  hope,  rather  on  the  mending 
hand,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  ;  and 
what  is  also  perceptible,  in  an  increasing  desire  to  have  comfort 
and  advice  from  me  when  they  are  sick,  which  was  chiefly  only 
when  they  were  at  extremity.  I  have  much  less  time  for  read- 
ing than  I  could  wish;  but  my  wife  always  encourages  me  to 
diligence." 

To  Mrs.  a  L.  Shipley. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  August  7,  1809, 

"My  Dear  Madam. 

**  When  I  reflect  how  long  it  is  that  I  have  owed  you  a  letter, 
I  should  really  be  very  much  ashamed  if  this  silence  were  not,  m 
some  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  by  my  having  unwittingly 
promised  to  do  my  best  at  rendering  into  English  the  most  crab- ' 
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bed  pi^ce  of  Germaft  1  erer  met  wkk.  Nofte  of  MerHn'a  fiendft 
ever  had  such  a  task  assigned  them  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as 
I  hate  had  by  my  dear  aunt  Yon  must  not  think  I  hare  foi^ot- 
ten  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  occoired  to  me  continually ;  aad 
I  was  stimulated  still  more  to  the  atten^  by  the  real  beaaty  of 
the  lines,  and  by  Sotheby's  assertion,  that  they  were  unirm$laiM- 
bU.  I  could  easily  have  made  a  paraphtaae,  which  would  haTe 
been  something  like  them  ;  but  1  did  not  consider  tiiat  as  per- 
forming flsy  Cask.  At  least,  being  really  very  busy,  I  despaired 
to  bend  the  stubborn  pentametres  of  the  latter  part  into  any 
thmg  like  English  tefse  ;  and  kit  a  little  tired  at  the  repetition 
of  tiie  same  sentiment,  and  the  lady's  solicitude  to  oatfire  her 
husband,  which,  though  it  is  really  beautiful,  would  be  no  bad 
snl^t  for  parody.  On  the  whole,  I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Sotheby's 
assertion ;  but  to  show,  at  least,  my  good  witt  to  execute  any 
task  you  may  impose  upon  me,  I  send  you  Ae  lines,  as  ftr  as  I 
hare  yet  translated ;  after  aeemg  wtiiota,  yoo  will  pid^ly  fed 
but  littie  anxiety  for  the  remainder. 

*^  Beliere  me,  dear  Madam, 

**  Ever  your  obliged  and  afiectionate 

^  Tou  will  obserre  in  this  bad  translation,  diat  ray  principal 
difficulty  has  been  to  vary  the  lines,  which,  in  the  original,  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again  with  very  good  effect ;  hot  tbk 
could  not  be  retained  in  Englisb. 

He. 

Ah  Selma  I  if  oar  love  the  iiites  should  sever, 

And  bear  thy  spirit  ft-om  the  world  below, 
Then  shall  mine  eyes  be  wet  with  tears  for  ever, 

Each  gloomy  mom,  each  night  of  darker  woe; 
Each  hour,  that  past  so  soon  in  thy  embracing. 

Each  minute  keenly  felt  shall  force  a  tear ; 
The  long  long  months !  the  years  so  slowly  pacing ! 

Which  all  were  swift  alike,  and  all  were  dear. 

She; 
My  Selmar!  ah,  if  from  thy  Selma  parted. 
Thy  soul  should  first  the  paths  of  darkness  tread, 
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8«d  were  my  coarse,  and  short,  and  broken-hearted, 
To  weep  those  lonely  days,  Uiat  disnial  bed ! 

Each  hour  that  erst  in  converse  sweet  returning, 
Shone  with  thy  smile,  or  sparkled  with  thy  tear ; 

Each  lingering  day  should  lengthen  out  my  mournmg, 
The  days  that  past  so  swiftly  and  so  dear ! 

Hk. 

And  did  I  promise,  Selma,  years  of  sorrow? 

And  canst  thou  linger  only  days  behind? 
Few  minutes,  few,  be  mine  from  fate  to  borrow. 

Near  thy  pde  cheek  and  breathless  form  reclined, 
Press  thy  dead  hand,  and  wildly  bending  o'er  thee. 

Print  (me  last  kiss  upon  thy  glazed  eye. 

^     She. 
Nay,  Selmar,  nay — I  will  not  fell  before  thee; 

That  pang  be  mine ;  thou  shalt  not  see  me  die; 
Seme  few  sad  moments  on  thy  death-bed  lying, 

By  thy  pale  corpse  my  trembling  frame  shall  be; 
Gaze  on  thy  altered  form,  then,  inly  sigfamg. 

Sink  on  that  breast,  and  wax  as  pale  as  thee." 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Hodnei  Rectory^  January  lOth,  ISIO, 

**  Believe  me  I  am  obliged  to  any  occarrence  which  reealls 
me  to  your  recollection,  and  procures  me  a  letter  from  you. 
though  I  own  I  am  sorry,  on  the  whole,  that  you  have  left  Nor- 
wood. Hie  cottage,  ihe  garden,  and  the  redbreasts  were  all 
very  interesting  to  me ;  and  it  would  vex  me  if  I  were  to  pass 
by,  and  see  a  new  white  summer-house  run  up,  and  some 
cockneys  smddng»  as  may  perhaps  be  its  lot  now  you  ha?e 
abandoned  it 

<<  I  am  mudi  gratified  with  the  attention  you  have  paid  to  my 
review,  and  with  your  iqpprobation  of  it*  The  poem  on  Tak- 
veia  is  very  spirited,  and  only  unibrtunate  in  bring  necessarily 
compared  widi  Scott;  the  author  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Cro- 
ker.    The  best  article,  I  think,  in  the  Review  is  the  critique  on 


*  Rerlew  in  the  duuterly  for  1809,  of  *<lVaTeHiiis  Sketdns  in  RuMia  vnd 
Sweden  diffisg  the  ynn  18(^  6;  7,  8;  bj  Robait  Kerr  Fortnr." 
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Parr,  which  both  in  wit,  taste,  and  good  sense  is  superior  to  al^ 
most  every  thing  of  Jeffery's.  I  intend,  as  far  as  my  necessary 
business  will  give  me  time,  to  contribute  frequently  to  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  as  it  serves  to  keep  up  my  acquaintance  with 
several  interesting  subjects,  which  I  might  else,  perhaps,  neglect 
The  religious  poems  are  at  a  stand-still.  In  summer  when  I 
walked  in  g^en  fields,  or  sat  under  shady  trees,  such  fancies 
often  came  into  my  head  ;  now,  I  have  unpacked  six  boxes  of 
old  Divinity,  and  am  otherwise  employed. 

**  Tou  will  be  amused  and,  perhaps,  interested  to  hear  that 
my  Berlin  Luther  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  many 
valuable  hints  for  sermons.  Tet  he  is,  in  some  places,  incon* 
ceivably  coarse,  and  generally  displays  great  want  of  reading ; 
but  his  strong  mind  makes  ample  amends.  He  is  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious Cobbett ;  but  with  similar  vulgarity  of  sentiment  he  has 
more  eloquence,  and  writes,  as  fetr  as  I  am  a  judge^  excellent 
German. 

I  now  come  to  the  promise  you  so  kindly  make  of  coming 
here  in  June  ;  nothing  can  give  us  more  pleasure,  and  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  contrive  it  Emily  and  myself  are  both  as 
well  as  we  can  wish,  and  as  happy  as  we  can  hope  to  be.** 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq, 

Hodnet  Rectory  18ia 

^  I  ag^ree  vrith  you  in  thinking  that  my  Rusaan  notes  are 
made  more  conspicuous  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Clarice's 
Travels,  than  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  flie  woik 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  You  will  not  wonder,  however,  that 
he  himself  should  be  treated  coolly,  when  I  tell  you  that  ^  re- 
viewer is  a  staunch  Muscovite,  and  an  *  old  courtier  of  the 
Queen's,'  duiing  the  most  splendid  days  of  Catherine.  With 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  far  as  good  words  go,  both  he  and  I 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not,  however,  dunk  that,  even 
there,  they  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  widi  their  subjeet 
to  appreciate  justly  bis  knowledge  of  antiquities,  the  liveliness 
of  his  sketches  of  manners,  and  his  power  of  comparing  one 
nation  with  another,  which  are,  I  thfaik,  bis  strong  holds.     Aad 
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they  show  a  little  too  plainly  their  constant  wish  to  make  every 
thing  a  handle  for  politics.     ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

»  «  »  ♦ 

**  How  do  you  like  the  defence  of  Pitt,  in  the  last  Quarterly  1 
It  is  by  the  same  person  who  reviewed  Dr.  Parr's  Philopatus, 
and  written  still  more  powerfully.  If  I  wished  that  Clarke  had 
got  more  praise,  you  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  most  thorough- 
ly vexed  and  surprised  at  the  rough  way  in  which  Dealtry  is 
handled,  and  which  I  attributed,  till  I  got  your  letter,  to  Dr. 

,  whom  you  seem  to  acquit.  Gifford  probably  knew  nothing 

of  Dealtry ;  but  he  has  been  ere  this  informed  as  to  his  real 
character  and  attainments,  which,  though  the  past  b  irretrievable, 
will  serve  as  a  caution  in  future. 

**How  soon  does  Clarke  come  out  with  his  octavo  1  I 
•  should  like  very .  much,  if  you  thought  I  might  venture,  to  give 
bim  some  remarks,  through  you,  on  some  of  the  too  caustic  as- 
sertions respecting  the  Russian  character.  His  travels  are  the 
only  good  account  we  have  of  Russia ;  and  one  is  really  inter- 
ested that  they  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  What  I 
send,  however,  may  go  to  you  first ;  and  if  you  please,  you  may 
communicate  with  me  in  the  same  manner.  I  still  think  that 
many  things  in  your  letters  would  be  interesting  and  useful. 

"  Ever  your's  truly, 

"  Reginald  Heber.** 

To  Mr$.  R.  Heber. 

1810. 

**  Wc  had  a  good  journey,  but  so  intolerably  dusty,  that  I 
can  even  yet  hardly  breathe.  My  fellow-travellers  were  dust 
and  ashes  indeed ;  most  admirable  emblems  of  mortality,  ex- 
cepting in  their  conversation,  which  was  very  sensible,  and 
rather  above  the  common  run  of  a  mail-coach.  They  consisted 
of  a  Welch  attorney,  with  his  wife,  a  philosophical  ironmonger, 
and  a  poor  sick  Irish  officer,  to  whom  the  ironmonger,  with 
great  humanity,  resigned  his  place  in  the  inside. 

**  There  have  been  some  msignificant  riots  at  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  occasioned  by  the  deamess  of  provisions ;  but 
nothing  of  a  dangerous  nature.    The  local  militia  at  the  latter 

Vol.  I.— 44 
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place  were  a  good  deal  inclined  to  share  in  the  popular  feeling; 
but  were  repressed  by  the  presence  of  the  yeomany,  many  of 
whonQy  as  a  yeoman  whom  I  spoke  with  said,  were,  in  fact,  thdr 
masters  and  employers,  as  farmers  or  manufacturers.  All  is 
now  quiet,  and  the  farmers  near  Birmingham  hare  Tolunteered 
to  reduce  the  price  of  com.  No  lives  were  lost,  nor  any  material 
mischief  done.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  crops  look  very  ill  in 
most  places,  worse  in  Shropshire,  I  think,  than  any  where  else. 

**  As  we  were  about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  we  saw  a  man 
lying  senseless  on  the  road ;  I  lifted  him  up,  and  on  giving  him 
some  cold  water  he  recovered,  having  fainted  from  iatigue  and 
hunger.  It  was  the  second  day  he  had  eaten  nothing,  and  he 
had  walked  that  morning  from  Uzbridge.  It  was  very  providen- 
tial that  we  passed  by,  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  his  last.  We  got  him  some  refreshment  at  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  and,  of  course,  supplied  him  for  tbt  re- 
mainder of  his  journey,  which  was  to  Stratford. 

**  Another  accident  was  frur  more  distressing.  In  passing 
through  Newport,  the  carriage  wheel  went  over  a  poor  girl,  and 
broke  her  1^.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  sur- 
geon that  the  fracture  was  not  dangerous,  and  he  assured  me  he 
would  take  all  possible  care  of  l»r,  to  induce  him  to  which  I  left 
my  address." 

To  R.  J.  WUmoU  Esq. 

Shdnet  Reetofy,  AKguatS,  IBIO. 

"  Dear  Wilmot, 

*^  Tou  will  think  me  a  very  shabby  and  uncivil  person  vol  not 
answering,  long  since,  your  entertaining  letter,  which  nothing 
has  prevented  my  doing  except  inability  to  comply  with  the  prin- 
cipal request  contained  in  it  I  am  not  sufficiently  perfect  in  it 
to  write  it  all  down  from  memory,  nor  have  I  forgot  how  keenly 
you  looked  .after  my  errors  in  this  kind  when  we  were  at  Bar- 
mouth. And  Heber,  whose  arrival  was  to  have  furnished  me 
with  an  authentic  copy,  has  been  called  by  business  intoTorkshire, 
so  that  I  see  at  present  little  chance  of  my  being  able  to  trans- 
mit to  you  *  the  Leopard  of  Malwaw,'  for  some  weeks  longer. 
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<'How  da  70a  like 'the  Lady  of  the  Lake?  Herboathad 
not  touched  thestrand,  I  think,  when  we  parted  last  * 

^  *  *  I  have  my^lf  been  laid  up  for  this 

week  back  with  a  sprained  ancle ;  and  have  been  reading  Plato 
and  writing  sermons  till  I  am  become  bilious  and  le^cophlegmatic 
from  inaction ;  and  have  been  haunted  by  various  fancies,  the 
misshapen  births  of  solitude,  in  particular  that  I  was  going  to 
have  the  gout,  which,  however,  did  not  proceed  fnrthjer  than  my 
imaginatbn.  I  have  been  also  toured  by  the  income-tax,  which 
I  have  this  year  had  the  honour  of  paying  twice,  owing  to  the 
agent  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  money  for  that  purpose  having 
died  suddenly,  and  I  fear  pretty  near  insolvent  Under  these 
sorrows  you  must  not  expect  so  gay  a  letter  from  me,  as  if  it 
were  written  under  the  witty  influence  of  a  red  coat,  and  with 
the  jaunty  air  of  Macclesfield  yet  clinging  to  me.  In  good  sad- 
ness, however,  and  with  all  the  seriousness  which  such  an  asser* 
tion  demands, 

^  Believe  me  ever  your  obliged  friend, 

'^  Reginaxj)  Heber.'' 

ToJohmThamUmfEsq. 

Hodnet  Redory,  October  8^  18ia 

<*  Among  busy  men,  for  I  too  am  busy  in  a  certain  degree, 
though  much  less  oeoupied  than  you  are,  excuses  for  a  slack 
correspondence  are  aUnost  needless.  I,  however,  feel  that  you, 
whose  time  is  so  nmch  more  precious,  and  yet  can  find  a  half 
hourforafiriend,  have  very  good  reason  to  complain  of  me;  and 
I  feel  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  really  pressed 
hard  during  the  last  month  with  different  reasons  for  writing. 

**  I  have  had  an  infirmary  sermon,  a  long  article  for  a  Re- 
view,* and  am  now  engaged  in  a  charity  sermon,  besides  the 
weekly  demand  for  sermons  in  my  own  parish,  and  the  almost 
daily  calls  of  parochial  duty.  Nor  am  I  idle  in  other  pursuits, 
for  I  read  Plato,  and  am,  though  slowly,  making  progress  in  a 
poem,  which,  if  it  does  not  miscarry,  will  be  l(mger  than  any  of 


«  On  "the pieMOtftate of  Turkey."    By Thomae  HiomtoD,  Eeq.    dnuterly 
Reriew,  1810. 
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my  preceding  ones ;  it  is,  however,  but  too  probable  that  when 
my  summer  rambles  and  hedge-row  walks  are  stopped  by  deet 
and  mire,  I  shall,  as  has  been  generally  the  case,  find  my  Pega- 
sus in  a  slough  of  Despond.  After  all,  though  my  labours,  such 
as  they  are,  occupy  me  from  morning  till  night,  I  feel  ashamed 
of  mentioning  them  when  compared  with  the  labyrinth  of  care 
and  exertion,  the  constant  necessity  for  prudence,  and  the  fre- 
quent collision  with  the  art  and  roguery  of  other  men,  with 
which  you  are  struggling.  I  do  not  wonder,  when  I  read  your 
account  of  difficulties  and  vexations,  that  you  should  fcfel  some 
little  disposition  to  change  your  present  habits  for  mine ;  and  I 
am  so  fieir  attached  to  my  profession,  I  have  so  much  of  the  ^pfi- 
trioHsme  du  couvenf  about  me,  that  fbr  its  sake  I  could  well  re- 
joice to  see  you  in  orders.  Yet  I  rather  feel  inclined  to  encour- 
age you  to  persevere  in  your  present  course ;  it  opens  to  yoi 
hereafter,  a  wider  and  more  distinguished  field  of  utility ;  and, 
when  a  man  is  once  embarked  in  a  pursuit,  it  should,  I  itunl^ 
be  a  strong  motive  to  induce  him  to  change  it.  Consider,  too^ 
that  even  I  have  my  vexations. 

«  ♦  ♦  #  #  «'«  « 

**  Nor  are  my  labours  as  a  clergyman  such  as  to  make  me 
find  it  altogether  play.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  fancy 
myself  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  in  truth,  a  prosperous  man, 
who  has  unremitted  causes  of  gratitude,  and  whose  principal  ap- 
prehension ought  to  be  that  he  has  a  greater  share  of  earthly  hap- 
jHuess  than  he  knows  how  to  manage.  I  only  mention  these 
little  drawbacks  to  remind  you  of  the  novel  remark  of  our 

friend  B •,  ^Ah,  Mr.  Thornton,  perfect  happmess  is  not 

the  lot  of  roan  I'  That  you  may  have  as  much  as  is  good  for 
your  eternal  interests,  and  that'  my  gratitude  may  increase 
daily  for  the  great  share  of  quiet  and  prosperity  with  which 
I  am  blessed,  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  I  think  I  m  ay  add, 
mj  hope. 

**  Ever  your's  affectionately, 

*^  Reginald  Hebkf," 
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To  E.  D.  Dmenpart,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  February  16,  1811. 

'^  Dear  Davenport, 

"  *  *  *  *  I  do  not  accompany  my  wife 
to  the  Dashwoods,  as  I  am  most  completely  occupied  at  home 
at  present ;  but  intend  to  meet  her  at  Catton  on  the  4th  of 
March,  wUch  will,  I  hope,  be  no  inconvenient  time  for  your 
joining  us  there ;  an  event  to  which  I  earnestly  look  forwards, 
as  well  as  to  your  giving  us  a  week  or  two  at  Hodnet  in  the 
course  of  the  spring. 

,  *^  I  am,  you  know,  no  sportsman ;  and  that  *  vervecum  pahioy^ 
Leicestershire  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  many  charms  for 
me.  Heber  is  in  town,  but  is  to  return  next  week,  and  to  pass 
the  groater  part  of  the  spring  at  home.  The  Bailli*  is  welL 
Have  you  seen  Southey's  last  poem,  in  which  he,  the  Bailli, 
makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  hun- 
dred anns  and  heads  1  Seriously,  however,  the  *  Curse  of  Ke« 
hama'  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  thing  which  Southey  has  yet 
produced^  and  will,  I  think,  please  you  greatly.  (I  have  de- 
sired Emily  to  take  the  volume  in  the  carriage  with  her  on  her 
present  vittt )  He  particularly  excels  in  the  representation  of  a 
loud  and  powerful  noise ;  and  his  descriptions  of  nuptial  rejoic- 
ings and  of  the  bellowing  of  fiends,  are  perhaps  two  of  the  most 
clamorous  and  sonorous  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  English  Jan- 
g^uage. .  How  do  you  go  on  with  your  house  1  mine  yet  remains 
in  posse  ;  nor  have  I  received  a  single  line  from  Harrison  since, 
according  to  your  description,  he  took  my  measure  for  it.  I 
hardly  know  whether  this  will  find  you  in  Cheshire  ;  but,  as  the 
safest  gourse,  I  durect  to  Capesthome.  *  * 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Believe  me,  dear  Davenport, 

**  Ever  your's  most  truly, 

"  Reginald  Heber.'' 


♦  "The  Bailli  TliomajR,"  ww  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Davenport  to  Mr.  R.  Heber*i 
y«Dng«r  brotW,  Thomas. 
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350  ODES  OF  PINDAR. 

To  R.J.Wibnot,E$q: 

Bbdnet  Rectory^  May  181L 

**  You  ha^e,  in  your  kind  letter^  paid  me  two  compliments 
which  I  very  ill  deserve ;  the  first,  in  attributing  to  me  the  review 
of  *  Cehama,'  which  is  m  truth  by  Scott ;  the  other,  in  taking  it 
for  granted  that  I  should  answer  your  letter  civilly ;  which,  on 
looking  at  ita  date,  and  obsen^g  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed 
nnce  I  derived  my  first  amusement  firom  it,  I  fear  you  will  have 
been  inclined  before  this  to  retract  I  have,  to  say  the  tm^ 
had  the  most  perplexing  and  the  least  satisfactory  job  on  my 
hands,  for  several  weeks  past,  which  I  was  embarked  in  since  I 
translated  Spectators  into  Latin  for  missmg  Chapel  at  Brazen 
Nose.  It  has  been  the  licking  my  peculiar  ideas  on  Pindar^ 
style,  into  the  form  of  a  short  article  for  the  Quarterly,  pnrpoft' 
ing  to  be  a  review  of  the  obscure  trandations  of  Pindar  which 
appeared  about  a  year  ago  ;  but  in  fact  mtended,  as  you  si^- 
gested,  to  mtroduce  one  of  my  own  attempts  which  I  haw  sab- 
joined  to  ttie  article.  It  is,  at  present  a  short  review,  though  I 
had  at  one  time  such  an  influx  of  matter,  that  I  began  to  f^ar  I 
should  have  exceeded  my  Umits ;  and  I  have,  in  consequence^ 
abridged  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  now  mthe  other  extreme,  and 
fear  I  have  hardly  supported  my  assertions  ssfflcieDdy.  I  am 
still  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  be  inserted.  Giflbrd  liked  te 
idea  when  I  first  suggested  it,  and  even  entered  into  it  wkb  ea- 
gerness ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that,  on  seeing  Ae  length  of 
the  specimen,  (the  first  Olympic  ode,)  he  may  object  to  it  as  un- 
usual, and,  in  a  review,  an  imprudent  precedent*  This,  wiA 
laying  schemes  for  a  Lancasterian  school  in  Hodnet,  and  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  reform  the  psalmody,  have,  added  to  my  usual 
fagging,  pretty  much  engrossed  me.  At  least  I  have  a  better 
reason  to  plead  for  silence  than  the  Cambridge  man,  who,  on 
being  asked  fin  what  pursuit  he  was  then  engaged,'  rep&ed, 

*  that  he  was  diligei^y  employed  in  suffering  his  hair  to  grow.' 

*  *         *        Have  you  any  idea  of  going  to  the  Duke  of 


»  The  artkle«tyeaied  in  the  guarteriy  Review  fa  1811,  MdU»tW^^ 
afterwuds  le-pubfifhed  with  other  poemi.^ED. 
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Gloucestet's  mstallatipn  1  Not  that  I  have  the  smallest ;  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  good  account  of  it,  as  compared  with  the 
same  sort  of  puppet-show  at  Oxford. 

**  Now  relating  to  our  Edinburgh  excursion,  ^  ita  me  DH  Dpa^ 
queperdant^  tit9iudscnframvobMati<9tiJi(pkmenon«cri66rm,Aaii(i 
$cio.*  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  the  estimate  for  my  new 
house,  which  will  be  begun,  as  £Etr  at  least  as  the  foundation,  the 
autumn  of  dns  present  year ;  and  on  the  amoiqit  of  this  esti- 
mate, and  on  my  consequent  riches  or  poverty,  my  locomotive 
powers  will  exclusively  depend.  When  this  is  ascertained  I  can 
(pve  you  a  positive  answer.  In  the  mean  time  Heber  recom- 
mends a  tour  in  Scotland  strongly ;  but  considers  a  continued 
residence  in  Edinburgh  as  neither  sufficiently  pleasant  nor  i»x>- 
fitabletomakeit<afi«,         *  *  *  * 

14  however  we  effect  a  meeting  in  the  summer,  we  can,  as  l%r 
Roger  de  Coverly  observed,  talk  over  these  matters  more  at 
ease* 

"Ever  your's  most  truly, 

^  Reginald  Heber.'* 

Of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  installation  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  he  thus  writes  to  the  editor :  **I  was  so  hur- 
ried yesterday,  that  I  had  i^  time  to  tell  you  of  my  arrival.  * 
*  *  The  installation  fell  short  of  even  the  annual  si^^dour 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  Duke  made  a  very  graceful  speech,  and  af- 
terwards entertained  no  less  than  a  Aousand  persons  in  the 
cloisters  of  Trinity,  which  was  certainly  the  finest  sight  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  The  cloisters  round  the  court  were  laid  with 
tables ;  the  dinner  was  excellent,  with  good  wine ;  the  grass^ 
pk>t  in  the  middle  was  occupied  by  a  splendid  military  band,  and 
a  great  many  ladies ;  which,  with  the  dresses  of  the  doctors  and 
masters,  formed  a  glorious  coup  d^ceil.  The  evening  concluded 
with  fire-works  and  a  good  supper.  All  this  was  done  at  the 
Duke^s  expense ;  few  chancellors  would  have  liked  to  pay  so 
great  a  price  for  their  honours*"* 


*  On  this  oocuioii  Mr.  lUginald  Heber  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Clarke  in,  whoM 
"Tn^ebinRaMk"  eetvidiiotet  from  bis  MS.  Journal  had  appeared. 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  marrii^ge,  he  began  to  write 
a  series  of  hymns  which  have  lately  been  published,  and  some  of 
which  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  ^*  Christian  Observer^'' 
in  1811  and  12,  with  the  following  prefatory  notice. 

*^  The  following  hymns  are  part  of  an  intended  series,  appro- 
priate to  the  Sundays  and  principal  holy  days  of  the  year,  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  their  particular  Collects  and  Gros- 
pels,  and  designed  to  be  sung  between  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  sermon.  The  effect  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  though 
only  partially  adopted,  is  very  striking  in  the  Romish  liturgy; 
and  its  place  should  seem  to  be  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  few 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  de- 
votions of  the  day,  and  selected  at  the  discretion  of  a  clerk  or  or- 
ganist. On  the  merits  of  the  present  imperfect  essays,  the  au- 
thor is  unaffectedly  difiident ;  and  as  his  labours  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation,  he  will  be  thankful  for  any 
suggestion  which  may  advance  or  correct  them.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  he  hopes  the  following  poems  will  not  be  found  repre- 
hensible ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorus  language  has  been  knowingly 
adopted ;  no  erotic  addresses  to  Him  whom  no  unclean  lips  can 
approach ;  no  allegory,  ill  understood  and  worse  applied.  It  is 
not  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  object  to  such  expressions  that 
they  are  fanatical ;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with 
mankind ;  when  He  sat  at  the  table,  and  washed  the  feel,  and 
healed  the  diseases  of  His  creatures ;  yet  did  not  His  disciples 
give  Him  any  more  familiar  name  than  Master  or  Lord.  And 
now,  at  the  right-hand  of  His  Father^s  majesty,  shall  we  address 
Him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and  passion,  or  in  language  which 
it  would  be  disgraceful  in  an  earthly  sovereign  to  endure  ?  Such 
expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken  from  Scripture  ;  but  even  if  the 
original  application,  which  is  often  doubtful,  were  clearly  and 
unequivocally  ascertained,  yet,  though  the  collective  Christian 
Church  may  be  very  properly  personified  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
an  application  of  such  language  to  Christian  believers  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  absurd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  it  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer  can  hardly 
bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more  scandalously 
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profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in  some  of  our  po* 
pnlor  collections  of  religious  poetry." 

The  greater  number  of  these  hymns  were  composed  for  par* 
ticular  tunes.  Without  bemg  musical,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's 
ear  was  accurate ;  and  he  bad  a  remarkable  talent  for  adapting 
poetry  to  any  tune  which  he  chanced  to  hear.  In  1812,  he 
commenced  a  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  which  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  favourite  employments  during  his  residence  in  Eng* 
land ;  and  to  which  he  always  returned  with  ardour  when  not 
engaged  in  more  ui^ent  avocations*  In  the  iBRame  year  he  also 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which,  bemdes  those  already 
well  known  to  the  public,  contamed  translations  of  Pindar,  and  a 
few  pieces  written  on  various  occasions.  Altliough  he  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  laid  aside  a  pursuit  to  which  both  his  inclina* 
tion  and  talent  disposed  him,  yet  in  moments  of  recreation,  or  at 
the  request  of  a  friend,  he  would  prove  that  his  *^  r^ht  huid  had 
not  forgot  her  cunning."  About  this  time  he  begkn  the  poem 
on  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  now  given  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  he  made  considerable  progress,  but  which  was 
interrupted  and  finally  suspended  by  higher  occupations.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  music ;  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  were- repeated  on  hearing  an  intimate  firiend  hum  a 
Scotch  tune ;  and  die  songs  which  follow  were  written  to  Welch 
airs. 

I  love  the  harp  with  silver  sound, 
That  rings  the  festal  hall  around ; 

But  sweetest  of  all 

The  strains  which  fall, 
When  twilight  mirth  with  song  is  crown'd^ 

I  love  the  bugle's  warbling  swell, 
When  echo  answers  from  her  ceU ; 

But  sweeter  to  me, 

When  I  list  to  iltee^ 
Who  wak'st  die  northern  lay  so  well 


Vol.  L— 44 
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THE  RISING  OF  THE  SUN. 

Wake!  wake!  wake  to  the  hunting! 
Wake  ye,  wake !  the  morning  is  nigh ! 

Chilly  the  breezes  blow 

Up  from  the  sea  below, 
Chilly  the  twilight  creeps  over  the  sky ! 
Mark  how  fast  the  stars  are  fading ! 
Mark  how  wide  the  dawn  is  spreading  I 

Many  a  fallow  deer 

Feeds  in  the  forest  near } 
Now  is  no  time  on  the  heather  to  lie  I 

Rise,  rise!  look  on  the  ocean ! 
Rise  ye,  rise,  and  look  on  the  sky ! 

Softly  the  vapours  sweep 

Over  the  level  deep 
Softly  the  mists  on  the  waterfell  lie ! 
In  the  cloud  red  tints  are  glowing, 
On  the  hill  the  black  cock's  crowing ; 

And  through  the  welkin  red. 

See  where  he  lifts  his  head, 
(Forth  to  the  hunting!)  The  sun's  riding  high! 


The  moon  in  siloit  brightness 

Rides  o'er  the  mountain  brow, 
The  mist  in  fleecy  whiteness 

Has  clad  the  vale  below ; 
Above  the  woodbine  bow'r 

Dark  waves  our  trysting-tree ; 
It  is,  it  is  the  hour. 

Oh  come,  my  love,  to  me  I 

The  dews  of  night  have  wet  me, 

While  wand'ring  lonelily ; 
Thy  father's  bands  beset  me — 

I  only  fear'd  for  thee, 
I  crept  beneath  thy  tower, 

I  cUmb'd  the  ivy  tree ; 
And  blessed  be  the  hour 

That  brings  my  love  to  me. 
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I  left  my  chosen  numbers 

In  3roQder  copse  below, 
Each  warrior  lightly  slumbers, 

His  hand  upon  his  bow ; 
From  forth  a  tjnrant's  power 

They  wait  to  set  thee  free ; 
It  is,  it  is  the  hour, — 

Oh  come,  my  love,  to  me ! 

But  his  pursuits,  of  every  kind,  were  now  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  a  cutaneous  disorder,  originally  brought  on  by  expo- 
sure to  the  night  air  in  an  open  carriage,  during  his  journey 
through  the  Crimea ;  and  which  had  never  been  entirely  eradica- 
ted. He  tried  the  waters  of  Harrogate,  and  a  variety  of  other 
remecBes,  without  any  but  temporary  relief;  and  at  last  was 
only  cured  by  warm  sea  bathing,  and  a  long  course  of  mercurial 
medicines.  To  this  painful  and  distressing  iUness,  which' he 
bore  with  hn  natural  cheerfulne9s,  frequent  allusions  are  made 
in  his  letters. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  found  on  his  livii^ 
was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  so  much  out  of  repair,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  build  a  new  one  on  a  different  part  of  the 
glebe.  In  1812  the  old  rectory  house  was  pulled  down,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  Jhe  resided  at  Moreton,  a  perpetual 
curacy  and  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hodnet. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

PvbUeoHm  of  Mr.  Reginaid  Htber*8  poems— Letter  on  the  Death 
of  lieutenant  R.  J.  Shipley — Letter  on  the  Russian  navy—IW- 
ness^^Letter  on  lay-baptism — War  in  Russia — Moscow — L«- 
eien  Buonaparte^ s  "  Charlemagne^^ — Remarks  on  Sir  WiKam 

Drum^nond^s  ^^CEdipus   Judaieusl^ Madame  de  Stael 

**  VMmagne BibU  Society— Wahinf  «  Siege  ofJerusa^ 

lenf^-^Letter  on  the  languages  of  the  Jforth  of  Europ^^Beath 
f4  Colonel  mi—'*  HUtory  of  the  Cossacks.''    1818—1814 

To  John   Thomtouy  Esq. 

t  Bodnet  Rectory,  March  17,  1812. 

"  Our  journey  to  Harrogate  will  iake  place  I  expect,  aboat 
the  latter  end  of  April ;  it  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  for  us 
that  the  Wilmots  are  going  there  about  the  same  time. 

**  What  time  I  have  been  able  to  spare  has  been  chiefly  devo- 
ted to  preparing  for  the  press  a  collected  edition  of  all  my  poems, 
on  which  Longman  and  Rees  have  stimulated  me  to  venture ; 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Crotch's  inusic,*  which  you  have  seen 
advertised,  may  tend  to  revive  the  vogue  of  the  poem  he  has 
made  use  of. 

"  Soon  after  the  25th  of  this  month  we  are  to  leave  our  pre- 
sent old  house,  the  materials  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
new  building,  and  to  take  shelter  in  the  parsonage  at  Moreton 
for  two  years.  The  change,  in  point  of  goodness  of  mansion, 
is  considerably  for  the  better,  and  we  are  still  within  Hodnet 
parish,  properly  so  called,  of  which  Moreton  is  a  dependent 
member. 

"  Both  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark  and  the 

seem  inclined  to  give  their  old  friends  a  practical 

comment  on  the  text  in  Scripture,  forbidding  us  to  put  trust  in 

*  "Ptlerttne^' was  set  to  munc,  as  an  Oratorio^  by  Dr.  Ciotd^aboQt  thistle 
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them.    Henceforth  I  should  recommend  all  political  prophets  to 
fortify  their  ofnnions  by  the  salvo  of  Tiresias  : 

*'  *  0  Laeriiadffi !  quicquid  dice,  ant  erit,  aut  non,''  " 
To  R.J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Harrogate,   June  10,  1813. 

**  We  are  now  very  snugly  established  in  lodgings  in  High 
Harrogate,  which  continues  as  empty  as  possible.  The  great 
f  is  still  President  at  the  crown,  though  he  has  been  so  bil- 
ious that  the  necessity  of  a  regency  was  apprehended. 

**  We  had  a  very  pleasant  round  by  Ripon  and  York,  seeing 
the  various  lions  in  and  near  each,  such  as  Fountain's  Abbey, 
Newby,  and  Castle  Howard.  Yesterday  we  went  to  Bolton 
Priory,  which  I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  having  seen,  but 
which  is,  *  past  all  peradventure,'  as  Master  Fuller  writes,  the 
thing  most  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  struck 
us  more,  as  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  and  barren  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  woods  and  waterfalls  burst  on  us 
completely  by  surprise.  Emily  drinks  the  chalybeate  a  renvi, 
and  is  improving  visibly  in  health.  I,  too,  begin  to  have  better 
hopes  of  myself  than  formerly,  as,  though  far  from  well,  my  dis- 
order certainly  loses  ground.  Emily  is  a  complete  missionary 
of  mnemonics,  and  has  established  a  little  but  thriving  society  of 
converts  and  neophytes  at  Ripon,  where,  however,  are  some 
who  rebel. 

**  King  Arthur  has  made  pretty  considerable  progress  in  ano- 
ther canto,  which  is  to  be  much*  fuller  of  moralization  than  the 
former. 

**  To  speak  of  politics  to  you,  would  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle ;  so  I  shall  only  express  my  concern  at  the  strange 
chaos  which  at  this  moment  perplexes  all  firesides,  from  the  par- 
son's to  the  privy  counsellor's.        *  *  ♦ 

^'  You  have,  I  conclude,  got  acquainted  with  your  cousin. 
Lord  Byron,  of  whom,  I  entreat  you  by  your  father's  beard  and 

your  own  right  hand,  to  send  me  a  full  and  impartial  account. 

♦  ♦«#♦» 

"  Ever  your's  faithfuQy, 

^^Reoinald  Heber." 
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To  Mr$.  C.  L.  Shipley. 

MortUm^  JtOy^  1812. 

*'  Emily  has  borne  the  shock  of  the  sad  event  announced  in 
your  letter,  quite  as  well  as  I  could  have  expected.  Poor  thing ! 
she  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  having  her  loss  gradually 
broken  to  her,  as  she  came  unexpectedly  into  my  room  whQe  I 
was  reading  the  letter,  and  immediately  anticipated  its  contents, 
as  her  alarms  had  been  excited  some  days  before,  by  accounts 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.         *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  *  Emily,  herself,  is,  I  think,  the 
greatest  su£ferer  of  the  family,  as  from  parity  of  age  and  other 
circumstances,  her  affection  to  John*  was,  perhaps,  strongest 

*  *  Indeed  her  toss  is  very  heavy.  Little  as  I  myself 
had  seen  of  her  brother,  I  never,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
was  disposed  to  like  a  young  man  so  much.  Not  only  were  his 
talents,  temper,  and  manners  every  thing  that  was  most  promis- 
ing and  pleasing,  but  there  was  a  guilelessness  about  his  charac- 
ter, joined  with  a  steadiness  of  principle,  and  a  freedom,  appa- 
rently at  least,  from  most  of  the  common  vices  of  a  young  man, 
such  as  I  have  very  seldom  met  with.  These  latter  traits,  how- 
ever, though  they  make  the  loss  more  heavy,  afford  the  best 
comfort  under  it. 

"  I  pity  the  poor  Dean  greatly.  CSod  knows  what  we  wish 
for  when  we  wish  for  children.  Farewell,  God  bless  and  oooi- 
fort  you  all 

"  Your*s  truly, 

^^  Reginald  Hebuu'' 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Moreicn,  1S12. 

"  Dear  Hav, 

"  I  feel  truly  gratified  by  your  kmd  letter  and  recollection  of 
me,  and  am  sorry  that  I  can  send  you  no  satis&ctorj  answer 


*  Robert  John  Shipley,  Mh  and  youngest  son  of  the  Dean  of  St  Aiaph,  « 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royiu  Artillery,  who  died  of  the  yellow  fyret  in  the  West  Indies 
1812. 
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respecting  the  Russian  navy  at  Cherson  and  Nicolaef.  I  had 
taken  some  memoranda  respecting  both  these  places,  but  since 
Dr.  Clarke  has  selected  from  my  journals  whatever  he  thought 
most  curious,  my  papers  have  been  so  much  dispersed,  that  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  recur  to  any  part  of 
them.  The  time  since  I  received  your  letter  has  been  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  some  facts,  but  there  are  none  on 
which  1  can  rely.  At  Cherson  they  were  building  two  ships, 
one  of  60,  the  other  of  36  or  38  guns,  which  were  then  very 
little  advanced  beyond  the  keels.  I  think,  but  am  not  positive, 
that  there  were  no  vessels  m  a  sea-worthy  state,  except  some  of 
the  small  craft  used  in  the  Black  Sea,  of  four  or  six  guns,  and  a 
large  latteen  sail. 

"  At  Nicolaef  there  was  very  little  appearance  of  activity  in 
the  dock-yards,  as  far  as  building  was  concerned ;  but  a  great 
show  of  stores,  great  at  least  to  an  inexperienced  eye ;  three 
sail  of  the  line,  I  thinks  were  in  the  harbour,  but  apparently  as 
Veil  stricken  in  years  as  those  at  Sebastopol.  Next  to  being 
able  to  give  information  oneself  is  telling  where  it  can  be  got ; 
and  1  recollect  an  intelligent  young  Englishman  whom  I  met  at 
Cherson,  with  the  consul  Yeames,  who  was  very  well-informed 
as  to  the  sea-ports  in  the  south  of  Russia.  He  has  since  been 
clerk  in  Thornton's  house ;  and  by  his  means  Thornton  was 
enabled  to  offer  some  very  curious  information  respecting  the 
then  state  of  Russian  commerce  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who  for  some 
reason  did  not,  I  believe,  make  use  of  it  From  him  you  may 
obtain  more  satisfactory  intelligence  as  to  the  two  arsenals  which 
are  the  objects  of  your  inquiry. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  this  summer  at  Har- 
rogate to  your  uncle.  Dr.  — ^ ,  and  heard  with  great  satis- 

fiiction  from  him  that  you  were  well,  and,  what  I  know  is  neces- 
sary to  your  happiness,  that  you  were  active.  It  is,  alas,  almost 
a  hopeless  thing  to  ask  you  to  visit  a  remote  situation  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  but  if  such  an  excursion  should  fall  within  the  compass 
of  probability,  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should  feel  in  renew- 
ing our  Oxford  and  Russian  colloquies  over  my  rectory  fire. 
You  have  ranged  far  and  wide  since  we  last  met ;  the  extent  of 
my  excursk)iis  meantime  has  been  little  more  than  that  of  an 
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artichoke,  between  the  garden  and  the  fire-aide.  My  German' 
reading,  which  I  have  kept  up  with  some  care,  is  the  only  thing 
which  continues  to  connect  me  with  the  scenes  of  my  former 
rambling. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Hay, 

"  Ever  your^s  most  truly, 

**  Reginald  Hebbk." 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Moreion,  AtiguH  %  18I& 

^^  Writmg  has  been  for  a  fortnight  back  a  service  of  some  pain 
and  difficulty  to  me.  If  you  ever  fell  in  with  Costigan's  Tra« 
vels  in  Portugal,  you  need  not  be  informed  of  the  high  nulitary 
station  held  by  St.  Anthony,  who  was  m  those  days  Colond  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Guards,  and  hdd  the  rank  of  Field  Mar- 
shal of  the  forces.  Just  such  a  mi£tary  Saint  Anthony  has  kept 
up  the  hottest  fire  ever  witnessed  on  this  side  the  Dooro,  on  my 
right  wing ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  'repelled  by  copi- 
ous lotions  of  goulard  and  water,  has  repeated  his  attack  die 
second  time^  and  is  now  a  second  time  defeated.  The  enemy 
being  expelled,  the  civil  powers  have  resumed  their  functions, 
and  this  is  almost  the  first  exertbn  since  the  second  siege.  His 
aggression  of  the  samt's  is  more  unprovoked  and  unexpected,  as 
it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  my  former  complaint,  any 
more  than  as  the  irritable  state  of  my  skin  makes  me  more  liable 
to  such  affections  than  I  otherwise  should  be.  It  has  too,  I 
think,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  my  original  enemy, 
which  still  maintains  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  by  too  evi- 
dent tokens  gives  me  to  understand  that  it  has  by  no  means 
yielded  to  the  boasted  waters  of  Yorkshire.  There  are  thooe 
who  assure  me,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  in  this 
county,  is  a  well  of  more  efficacious  stench  and  ill  taste  dian 
even  that  we  lately  imbibed  together.  *  ♦  * 

*  ♦  ♦  *  DarwinstiB 

maintains  the  curability  of  my  disorder :  and  even  in  this  last 
visitation,  the  severest  to  which  I  have  ever  been  exposed,  I  have 
ample  reason  for  gratitude  to  Providence ;  had  the  eiyaipelas 
attacked  my  legs,  it  is  probable,  from  the  irritable  state  of  the 
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•kin,  that  I  should  ha^e  been  lame  for  many  months ;  and  if 
my  head  had  been  assuled  with  equal  yiolence,  my  wife's  affec- 
tionate care  of  her  sick  husband,  would  have,  possibly,  ere  thid 
been  brought  to  a  conclumon. 

**lHm  glad  \o  hear  you  have  settled  yourself  comfortably  iik 
London.  I  know  not  lyhether  the  scenes  of  bustle  'v^hich 
you  are  now  in  all  probability  witnessing,  have  a  tendency  to 
hicrease  or  diminish  your  parliamentalry  ardour ;  if  indeed  a  seat 
in  parliament  be  an  object  of  so  great  importance  to  those  who 
enter  it  with  no  intention  of  speaking,  how  much  more  will  it  b^ 
to  one  who  regards  it  as  an  honourable  career,  and  i^ho  looktf 
to  an  interminable  vista  of  other  pursuits? 

**  My  paper  is  at  an  end,  though  not  what  I  had  to  say.  How 
garrulous  is  complunti  I  have,  I  find,  taken  up  two-thirds  of 
my  sheet  with  the  narrative  of  my  own  illness,  a  subject  which 
might  require  an  apology,  did  I  not  know  the  fnendly  interest 
irhich  you  tak^  in  my  existence  such  as  it  is.** 

The  IbOowing  letter  was  written,  but  never  sent,  to  the  editor 
of  a  periodical  work,  who  had  published  some  animadversions 
on  an  article  on  lay  baptism,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  March,  1812. 

^  Mr.  Editor, 

^  I  have  no  pretensions  to  set  myself  up  as  moderator  be-^ 
tween  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  gei^emlm,  who,  in  your 
tniscellany  for  July,  has  offered  i 
their  assertions  concerning  lay  b 
tiiat  the  general  principles  on  wl 
are  deservii^  of  the  praise  whic 
bestows  on  them,  I  am  anxious 
may,  perhaps,  induce  him  to  A 
wbere  their  decision  has  offender 
Tariance  as  he  supposes,  either  ^v 
Christian  Church,  or  the  doctrin 
£iq;land.  I  am  anxious  to  do  thi 
correspondent  credit  for  the  si 
establishment,  which  he  allows  < 

Vol.  I.— 46 
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because  the  present  time  is  one  which  makes  it  peculiarly  de- 
srrabk,  thftt  no  mutual  suspicion  or  jealousy  should  exist  between 
those  who  are,  in  all  essential  points  like-minded. 

'^  1st.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  not,  in  any  instance  that 
I  am  aware  of,  attempted  to  ju^tt/y  lay  baptism,  or  the  assump- 
tion (in  ordinary  cases  at  least)  of  a  power  to  dispense  this  Sa- 
crament by  any  but  persons  episcopally  ordained.  All  for 
which  he  contend^  so  far  as  I  understand  him,  is  this,  that 
*  quod  fieri  turn  debet^  factum  vaUtf  and  that,  though  the  person 
baptising  may  himself  be  guilty  of  usurpation  and  schism,  the 
person  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  partaker  in  the  privileges 
of  Christianity,  and  consequently  entitled  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
to  be  admitted  to  Christian  burial,  and  all  other  rites  of  the  Ca- 
diolic  Church.  The  reviewer  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  ex- 
tenuate the  danger  of  schism,  by  maintaining  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  instrument  does  not  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacramental 
grace,  any  more  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  great 
body  of  protesiaQt  divines,  can  be  said  to  extenuate  the  dai^;er 
of  sin,  by  maintaining,  against  the  Romanists,  that  the  same  Sa- 
cramental grace  is  not  impabed  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  priest 
officiating. 

"Sndly.  That  this  is  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  several 
Churches  of  the  continent,  your  correspondent  is  probably 
aware.  He  himself  admits  that  the  Church  of  Rome  goes  bSH 
further;  and  not  only  recognizes  the  validity  of  baptism  ad- 
ministered by  laymen,  or  by  women  in  cases  of  necessity,  but 
admits  of  it  as  a  legal  and  usual  practice.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  considered  that  the  uniform  decision  of  a  sect,  embracing 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  how- 
ever corrupt,  is  admitted  by  those  who  most  differ  from  her,  (o 
be  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  is,  in  all  doubtful  questions,  of  no 
inconsiderable  authority ;  while,  from  the  known  disposition  of 
the  Romish  Clergy  to  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sacred 
character  of  the  priesthood,  a. presumption  will  always  lie 
against  every  doctrine  which  tends  to  carry  the  exclusive  priri* 
leges  of  the  sacerdotal  office  to  anextent  which  4he  See  of  Rome 
has  not  claimed. 
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.  «*  Sdly.  The  Church  of  Rome  does  not,  in  this  respect,  stand 
alone.  The  Greek  Church,  that  of  Russia,  the  Armenian,  and 
all  the  eastern  Christians  of  whose  tenets  I  know  any  thin^, 
(though  they  generally  discourage  lay  baptinn,  and  many  of 
them  consider  it  as  sinful  in  the  agent,)  allow  it  to  be  valid  in 
the  recipient,  provided  the  forms  which  they  regard  as  essential 
are  duly  complied  with.  Their  ordinary  rule  i%  that  the  rite 
ought  not  to  be  thus  performed,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity ;  but  that  when  performed,  it  need  not,  and  may  not 
be  repeated.  With  diem  the  Lutherans  agree ;  so  that  the  Cal* 
vinists  alone  remain,  who,  I  readily  c<Hicede,  are,  after  the  au- 
thority of  Calvin  himself,  and  Beza,  of  the  same  opinion  with 
your  correspondent,  and  opposed,  as  they  are  in  many  other 
particulars,  to  the  general  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
world.  . 

*^  4thly.  I  apprehend  that  not  only  the  modem,  but  the  an- 
cient practice  and  weight  of  authority,  are  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  reviewer.  I  do  not  say,  nor  does  the  reviewer  say,  that 
the  administration  of  baptism  by  laymen  was  sanctioned,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  by  the  primitive  Church,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  be- 
ginning, neither  deacons,  nor  even  priests,  were  suffered  to  bap- 
tize without  some  additional  authority  from  the  bishop,  or  a  vi- 
sible and  urgent  necessity.  But  it  may  be  safely  mah^tained 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  principal  Fathers  admitted  of  lay 
baptism,  in  cases  of  similar  necessity  ;  and  that  almost  all,  eyen 
of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  practice,  allowed  the  rite  to  be 
efficacious.  TertuUian  de  Baptismo,  Op.  p.  281.  Ed.  Rigalt, 
admits  expressly  not  only  its  validity  but  its  legality,  though  he 
dissuades  from  the  practice,  as  fruitful  of  emulation  and  schism* 
St.  Jerome,  Dial,  adversus  Luciferianos,  Op.  T.  2.  p.  96.  Ed« 
Francfurt,  1 684,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  speaks  of  the  prac- 
tice as  recognised  and  not  uncommon.  St.  Augustin,  in  two 
diak^ues  preserved  by  Gratian,  expresses  himself  similarly ; 
and  in  his  second  book  against  Parmenianus,  he  observes  that 
*  ri  nicesritas  wgeat^  mU  wMum  out  veniale  delictum  est,* 

**  I  have  not  now  time  nor  access  to  books,  or  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  multiply  authorities.  If  it  be  urged,  as  Wheat- 
ley  has  done,  that  the  great  men  whom  I  liave  quoted  spoke 
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only  their  own  opinkxiv  not  that  of  the  Chorch ;  it  may  be 

angweredy  that»  in  very  many  points,  we  bare  no  other  way  oC 

learning  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Church  but  through  Aose 

whom  that  Church  most  honoured.    But  the  fact  is,  that  tha 

council  of  Eliberis  absolutely  permitted  the  exercise  of  this  rite 

,  not  a  bigamist    And  the  bishop  and 

le  Church  even  went  so  far  as  to  admil 

certain  children,  whom  the  great  Atha» 

oy,  had,  in  idle  and  most  culpable  imi- 

nony^  sprinkled  with  water  in  the  name 

The  story  is  told  by  Socrates,  Sozomeo, 

and  Rufl&nus,  and  is  receired  by  the  great  majority  of  learned 

men  as  a  genuine  part  of  their  histories. 

**  5thly.  The  words  of  St  Chrysostom,  which  are  generallj 
ui^d  on  the  opporite  side,  if  they  are  understood  as  absolute, 
and  condemning  all  such  baptism  without  exception,  will  go  too 
UiTf  inasmuch  as  he  excludes  deacons  firom  the  office,  as  well» 
and  as  strongly,  as  laymen.  De  Sacerdot.  lib,  iiL  chap,  v.  And 
that  deacons  were  ordinarily  thus  excluded  in  ancient  times  is  a 
known  fact  But,  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  elsewhere  allows  of 
the  deacon  baptizing ;  and  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  his 
general  rule  was  not  to  be  understood  without  occasional  le^ 
taxation. 

**  Of  the  most  distinguished  ancients,  there  renuun,  therefine, 
only  Basil,  and  Cyprian  as  quoted  by  him,  who  maintained  the 
necessity  of  re-baptizing,  not  only  those  who  had  reeeifed  that 
Sacrament  from  lay  hands,  but  those  who  were  initiated  by 
heretical  priests  and  bishops,  a  conclusion  plainly  at  vaiianee 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  Church. 

**  6thly.  Nor,  if  lay-baptism  be  once  allowed  as  valid,  can  the 
schism  of  the  administrator  vitiate  it  The  whole  force  of  the 
opposition  rests  in  the  argument,  that  a  man  cannot  give  what 
he  has  not  himself.  But  the  right  pf  baptizmg,  if  it  were  ever 
possessed,  is  certainly  not  taken  away  by  the  sinAilness  of  the 
party ;  and  it  follows  that,  however  the  Fathers  to  whom  I  have 
referred  might  condemn  the  usurpation  of  our  dissenting 
teachers,  they  could  not,  in  consistency,  deny  their  baptism  to 
be  real,  proyided  it  were  with  the  proper  element,  and  in  the 
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words  prescribed  by  Christ.  If  the  usurpation  of  the  agent 
could  Titiate  the  act,  the  baptism  of  Athanasius'  playfellows  must 
have  been  repeated. 

**  7thly.  That  the  Church  of  England  forbids,  without  except 
tion,  all  lay-baptism,  I  admit  I  admit  that  it  is  an  mdulgence  which 
any  national  Church  may  grant  or  withh  ir 

circumstances  of  our  own  Church,  I  tl  it 

wisely.  But  I  have  too  little  respect  for  t- 

plicitly  a  scholar  so  shallow,,  and  a  guii  k> 

dangerous,  even  in  points  relating  to  i  I 

forget  that  in  condemning  the  act,  the  Church  does  not  necessa- 
rily i$waUdat$  it  I  am  sure  that  die  practice  and  authority  of 
the  Church  has  been  always  contrary  to  Wheatley*s  statement. 
I  know  o^  no  clergymen,  except  the  Wesleys,  who  hare  refused 
the  Eucharist  to  persons  who,  haying  been  baptized  m  a  dis- 
aenting  commumon,  have  afterwards  come  over  to  the  Church ; 
and  your  correspondent  may  recollect,  that  their  practice  in  this 
particular  was  condemned  both  by  Gibson,  bishop  of  London^ 
and  by  Archbishop  Potter.  The  Gkrman  Lutheran  clergy  are 
as  absolutely  without  episcopal  ordination ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  Yiew  of  an  episcopal  Church,  as  merely  laymen  as  the  dis- 
senting teachers  in  our  own  country.  Yet,  who  ever  maintained 
that  King  Greorge  the  First,  or  the  successive  queens  of  this  coun^ 
try,  were  not  members  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Or  who  haa 
blamed  the  venerable  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  for  recognizing  not 
only  the  baptism,  but  the  ordination  of  Lutheran  superintendants 
and  elders,  and  employmg  as  missionaries  and  as  dispensers  of 
the  Sacrament,  those  who,  if  your  correspondent  were  correct, 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  Eucharist  themselves  )  Bishop 
Butler  and  Archbishop  Seeker  were  both  baptized  by  dissenters. 
Was  it  thought  necessary  to  re-baptize  them  ?  Was  Archbishop 
Whitgift  wrong  when  he  maintauied  that  ^  the  lyfe  of  baptisme  is 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoste ;  which  forme  being  observed,  the  Sacrament  remamedi 
in  full  force  and  strength  of  whomsoever  it  be  administered  V 
Were  Bishop  Bilson,  Archbishop  Abbott,  and  the  ^judicious 
Hooker,'  and  the  learned  Bmgham,  heretics  in  following  his  opi*. 
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nion  1  Or,  lastly,  is  it  of  no  importance  to  the  question,  that 
the  highest  legal  authority  of  our  Church,  the  Court  of  Arches^ 
has  given  a  decision  (December  11, 1809)  exactly  in  conformity 
with  these  sentiments  1  Your  correspondent  is,  of  course,  at  li- 
berty to  differ  from  all  these.  He  has  one  illustrious  name  on 
his  side,  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  DueUn'  DMUmtium ;  he  has 
Dodwell,  who  would  hare  been  better  authority  had  be  been 
less  fond  of  paradox ;  and  he  has,  I  believe,  the  learned  and 
highly  respectable  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  None  of  these,  I  am 
ready  to  allow,  can  be  mentioned  without  deference ;  and  I  do 
not  vindicate  the  Quarterly  reviewer  for  his  hasty  expressions, 
in  ascribing  the  opinion  which  they  have  maintained  to  b^otry. 
But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  say  that  *  this  opinion  is  held  by  the 
Church  of  England ;'  nor  can  I  think  the  reviewer  very  wrong 
in  assertmg  that  the  contrary  doctrine  is  supported  by 
the  great  majority  of  learning  and  authority  among  her  mem- 
bers.*' 

To  E.  D.  Davmportf  Esq. 

MoreUm  AuguH  9thy  1812. 

"  Dear  Daveivport, 

**  If  you  feel  any  inclination  to  escape  for  a  few  days  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Cheshure,  in  which  palatinate  the  interests  of  your 
father  are,  we  are  told,  pretty  secure,  you  may  perhaps  recollect 
how  much  pleasure  your  society  will  confer  on  a  certain  country 
rector,  his  wife  and  kindred,  in  a  neighbouring  county. 

*^  We  are  approached  some  little  nearer  to  Calveley  Hall  than 
we  were  at  Hodnet,  and  are  much  better  housed  and  stabled. 
The  facade  of  the  house,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  looked  at  fastings 
as  you  remember,  without  risque  of  the  same  napsea  which  was 
excited  in  Winkelman  by  seeing,  after  along  absence,  *  lt$  tokt 
pyramiddes^  of  Germany.  The  inside  however,  is  really  con- 
venient and  comfortable ;  and  compared  with  our  former  hovel, 
appears  to  us  much  more  so.  We  are  distant  from  you,  vift 
Dorfold  and  Shavington,  about  twenty-two  miles,  as  I  should 
guess.         ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

^^  Wilmot  has,  perhaps,  given  you  some  account  of  our  Har- 
rogate campaign,  which  has,  I  hope,  been  of  more  service  to  him 
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than  it  has  to  me.     I  haye,  indeed,  been  hardly  my  former  self 
ttnce  1  last  saw  you.    Too,  I  hope,  have  been  always  well  and 
unplai^ed  by  that  sharp-toothed  ple^  of  longevity,  the  gout 
<<  Believe  me,  dear  Davenport, 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 
*^  Reginald  Heber.*' 

To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

mghJLake,  Oct,  lOtk,  1812. 

•*My  Dear  Friend, 

^*  After  four  weeks  sea-bathing,  I  am  now  about,  to  my  great 
joy,  to  turn  my  face  homewards.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
weakened  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  I  have  taken,  I  am  on  the 
whole  better  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time ;  and  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  fW)m  outward  appearance,  entirely  recovered  from 
my  tormenting  complaint ;  whether  my^  present  freedom  will 
continue  I  know  not ;  but  I  owe  very  great  gratitude  indeed  to 
Cknl  for  this  relief^  and  for  thexsontinuance  of  my  general  health 
under  a  weakening  course  of  medicines.  We  have  not  bstsight 
of  the  hope  you  so  kindly  held  out  of  passing  a  few  days  with  us 
in  October ;  and  I  now  write  chiefly  to  remind  you  that  Octo- 
ber is  arrived,  and  that  we  shall  be  at  home  again  this  day  fort- 
night, for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

**  This  year  has  been  to  me  a  year  of  wandering  and  non-resi- 
dence ;  bat  I  may  safely  say  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  been  from  choice,  nor  prolonged  a  single  day  beyond  the 
neces^ty  imposed  by  my  ill  health. 

<<  We  have  all  here  been  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  at  the 
termination  of  die  supposed  victory  of  the  Rusdans ;  yet,  that 
Alexander  has  had  the  fortitude  to  abandon  Moscow,  and  to  ad- 
bore  so  long  to  the  system  of  defence  originally  intended,  is 
surely  a  good  sign.  I  conclude  the  next  line  of  defence  will  be 
the  Volga  between  Taroslav  and  Kostroma,  by  which  means 
their  communication  with  Petersburgh  will  be  preserved.  Which 
of  us  could  have  believed,  when  we  wit^es8ed  the  wolf-hunt  on 
thoee  wide  frozen  waters,  that  the  cuirassiers  of  France  would 
ever  let  their  horses  drink  there  ?  For  the  fate  of  Moscow,  I 
confess  I  fed  very  keenly ;  I  cannot  without  sorrow  fancy  to 
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myself  any  one  of  those  wooden  houses  where  we  were  so  bos* 
pitably  peceired,  a  prey  to  flames  and  military  plunder,  and  I  can 
even  pity  Latombelle's  hotel,  and  the  tile  hovel  of  Mon.  Maka* 
rof.  I  wonder  whether  Ilouffe  was  one  of  the  three  thousand 
ruffians  let  loose  from  the  prisons,  or  whether  yOung  V  *  ♦  ♦ 
wore  my  stolen  sword-belt  in  the  first  ranks  at  Borodino. 

**  I  feel  a  more  real  mterest  in  asking  whether  your  prospects 
are  materially  affected  by  this  progress  of  the  French.  As  1 
know  from  your  fdriner  letters  you  anticipated  even  a  stiD 
greater  advance  on  their  part,  I  flatter  myself  they  are  not ;  and 
I  trust  that  if  the  Russian  armies  still  maintain  a  fcmnMable 
fix^nt,  Uieir  Scythian  system  of  substituting  extent  of  country  for 
defensible  features  may,  joined  to  the  superiority  one  would 
tibink  they  possessed  in  light  cavalry,  compel  the  French  to  a  fi- 
nal tetreat.       *  *  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  *      Ifpoflsibk 

contrite  to  gite  us  the  pleasure  of  sedug  you.  I  have  always 
ititich  to  consult  you  about ;  and  it  is  now  eo  long  since  we  met 
that  I  wish  for  you  more  than  ever.'' 

To  R.  J.  Wihnbti  E$q. . 

**  •  •  •  Canning,  you  find,  has  got  a  retaining  fee 
from  Manchester  as  well  as  Liverpool.  All  Atese  sticcesses  of 
his  are  wormwood  to  both  whig  and  tory  in  this  neigbbourbood ; 
the  one  fearing  the  rival  of  the  present  minlistei^  and  Ae  fiiend 
of  the  Catholics  ;  the  other,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  I4tf  s.  He  has  re- 
ceived ^  considerable  accession  of  talent  and  reputation  in 
Ward,  who  has  no^^  formally  announced  his  intention  of  joining 
him ;  and  Worsely  Holmes  has,  I  understand,  ^ven  the  entire 
disposal  of  his  boroughs  (two  or  three  seats  he  has)  to  Lord  Wei* 
lesley. 

"  While  you  are  regretting  not  being  a  representative  m  flic 
{iresent  parliament,  you  will  laugh  to  find  that  I  am  one  of  the 
proctors  nominated  to  my  archdeaconry,  out  of  whose  number 
a  representative  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  clergy  in  convocation. 
There  was  a  tune  when  this  election  was  a  matter  of  warm  can- 
tassing  and  active  ambition ;  it  is  now  only  considered  as  the 
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cause  of  a  troublesome  journey  to  Lichfield,  and  does  not  even^ 
as  I  first  fancied  it  might,  exempt  me  from  residence.     *     * 

^M  am  strongly  recommended  by  Heber  to  proceed  in  my 
*  Dictionaire  Historique  Critique,*  without,  however,  giving  up 
my  Bampton  lecture  scheme,  or  Ganore.  For  the  dictionary  1 
am  collecting  the  necessary  books  of  reference ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  a  collection  of  tracts  on  Scriptural  antiquities,  which 
I  must  endeavour  to  get  fix)m  Italy,  contiuned  in  thirty-four  folio 
volumes ;  in  the  mean  time  I  go  on  with  paradigms  of  Ara* 
bic,  &c. 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

'^REOUfALD   HeBBR.^ 

To  R.  J.  JVUmot,  Esq. 

McfteUm,  Dee,  ^  181^ 
**  •         *        I  received  your  packet  last  night,  and  1 

have  not  yet  time  to  examine  either  of  its  contents  *  * 
It  is  a  curious  portrait  which  you  gave  of  Mr.  Gyles ;  a  theolo<^ 
gical  work  by  an  esquire  is  not  common  in  these  days  of  statist 
tics  and  calculations,  and  I  shall  feel  very  anxious  to  see  whethe^ 
he  is  orthodox.  I  am  a  good  deal  vexed  with  Oifibrd ;  after  I  had 
toiled  to  get  my  Swedish  review  in  time,  he  postponed  it  to  another 
number.*  Having  at  present  only  three  great  works  on  my 
hands,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  setting  up  ^  the  Drayton  Quar<» 
terly,  or  Salopian  Register,'  in  opposition ;  and  shall  request 
your  contribution  in  politics.  Dr.  Butler's  (of  Shrewsbury)  in 
Greek,  Davenport's  in  Italian  literature,  and  Tom  Smyihe  in 
belles  lettres  and  poetry.  Has  not  the  scheme  a  promising  face? 
As  to  Russian  politics,  as  my  hopes  never  were  so  high  as  somie 
of  my  neighbours',  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  well  contented  with 
the  disastrous  retreat  and  loss  of  reputation  experienced  by 
Buonaparte.  If  he  persist  in  trying  another  invasion,  vi&  Peters- 
burgh,  he  certainly  will  have  no  opportunity  of  advancing  even 
averst  before  Easter;  and  at  whatever  time  he  set  out,  the 


*  «  Last  yean  of  the  reign  of  Gu0taviie  Adolphitf  the  Fourth,  fete  king  oiBweiinJ* 
-'(luarterly  Reviewt  1813. 
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eouBtry  in  that  direction  is  far  better  qualified  for  the  Welling- 
tonito  system  of  retreat,  than  that  between  Smolensk  and  Mos- 
cow ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  alarms  will  be  raised 
and  believed,  as  were  believed  at  the  beginning;  of  the  campaign 
which  is  now  at  its  close. 

^  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  gives  a  most  flaming  account  of 
Lttcien  Buonaparte's  poem,  which  he  has  read,  and  which  he 
sets  on  the  same  parallel  with  Ariosto !  Is  not  this  a  marvellous 
age  in  which  we  livet  a  poor  parson  like  myself,  who  writes  a 
dietioARry  and  preaches  a  Bampton  lecture,  has  no  chance  for 
notoriety  among  these  Deos  Majoruni  Gmtium.^^ 

To  John  Thornton^  Esq. 

Moretotij  December^  1812. 

"  I  certainly  never  expected  our  old  Russian  hosts  would 
have  made  so  good  a  fight,  though  I  apprehend  this  uncommonly 
hard  and  early  frost  will  materially  assst  the  retreat  of  Buona- 
parte's army,  and  that  the  reports  of  their  being  surrounded  aie 
decidedly  premature.     This  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  sin- 
gular campaign  ;  in  some  respects  it  bears  a  slight  resembknoe 
to  the  inroad  of  Darius  Hystaspes  into  the  simie  country,  when 
occupied  by  the  Scythians;  but  it  offers  some  still  more  strSmig 
points  of  comparison  with  the  memorable  invasion  of  Persia  by 
Julian  the  Apostate.     The  only  differences  are,  that  there  heat, 
here  cold,  has  been  the  agent  of  destruction  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
dem Julian  has  not  yet  met  with  his  death  wound.    Apropos  of 
Persia  and  Russia,  1  have  been,  at  different  times  during  the 
summer,  projecting  a  half  religious,  half  descriptive  poem,  to  be 
called  *  The  Desert,'  giving  an  account  of  the  wilder  featureft 
of  nature,  as  displayed  in  different  latitudes.     Much  might  be 
said  about  the  steppes,  which  we  oiu*selves  have  traversed,  and 
the  fine  woods  of  Oesterdal  and  Dovre ;  and  Bruce  affords  some 
lioble  painting  of  the  wilderness  of  trofncal  climates.  One  might, 
too>  find  Cossaks,  Laplanders,  Arabs,  Mohawks  and  Israelites 
as  moving  objects  in  the  picture  in  their  several  compartmenti, 
'  and  describe  the  hand  of  Providence  as  displayed  in  the  support 
and  comfort  of  each.    What  will  come  of  it  I,  as  yet,  hardly 
know.     I  have  given  up  the  translation  of  JOopatock's  Messiah, 
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from  a'  real  doubt  how  far  we  may  venture  to  attribute  to  m) 
aweful  a  Being,  at  such  a  moment,  words  and  actions  of  our  own 
invention.  My  main  project,  however,  and  on  which  I  work 
hard  a  part  of  every  day,  is  a  sort  of  critical  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  which,  if  I  ever  finish  it,  will  supply  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
the  defects  of  Calmet ;  and  even  if  1  do  not,  makes  me  more 
and  more  familiar  with  those  books  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  study. 

^^  I  often  wish  for  you  here,  and  while  I  was  ill  I  thought  of 
you  very  often.  I  have  much  reason  to  be  thankftil  for  the  ex- 
cellent friends  which,  besides  my  own  family.  Heaven  has  blest 
me  with  ;  but  I  feel  it  as  very  unfortunate  that  the*  earKest  of 
them  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  me. 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 

^^  Reginald  Heber.^' 

Ta  R.  J.  Wibnot,  Ssq. 

Moreton,  March  16,  1813, 

*^  I  was  dbappointed  at  not  seeing  your  memory  article  in  th^ 
present  number  of  the  Quarterly  ;  Heber  says,  however,  that  it 
is  at  last  in  print  and  ready  for  the  next.  Owing  to  the;  miafor- 
tune  of  mislaying  Thornton's  letter,  I  had  not,  after  all,  my  song 
ready  for  his  fathei^s  Russian  dinner ;  a  piece  of  apparent  negV^ 
genee  which  has  caused  me  niuch  vexation,  as  I  was,  on  my  owp 
account,  ambitious  of  doing  the  thing  well,  and  as  my  failure  in 
performing  piy  promise  may  well  make  him  seriously  angry* 
How  often  have  I  resolved  to  b^  more  careful  and  circumspect 
in  my  dealings  in  future,  and  how  often  hav^  I  broken  my  reso«- 
lution!  Seriously,  1  often  fear  when  I  am  in  low  spirits,  as  is 
the  case  at  this  moment,  that  for  want  of  steadiness,  whatever  I 
begin  will  never  come  to  any  good ;  and  now  that  your  exam<P 
pie  (which  certainly  used  to  stimulate  me)  is  taken  out  of  th^* 
way,  you  will  hear  of  me  presently  subsiding  into  yoiv  friend's 
description  of  a  country  magistrate,  *  a  ruminating  animal  busied 
about  turnpike  roads.'*'         •  •  •  # 
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^  To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

May,  1813. 

"  I  had  hoped,  my  dear  friend,  to  have  been  able  in  my  pre- 
sent letter  to  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  you  and 
your  family  in  London,  as  we  had  been  for  some  months  propos- 
ing such  a  jaunt  this  spring.  The  building,  however,  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  and  my  other  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
.  nary,  unite  to  condemn  us  to  one  year  more  of  retirement.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  problem,  which  my  building  expenses  by  no  means 
entirely  solve,  how  it  happens,  that  with  no  expensive  habit  that 
I  know  of  in  either  of  us,  and  with  an  income  beyond  even  our 
wbhes,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  having  that  best  sort  of 
abundance  which  arises  from  living  within  one's  income.  Partly 
this  rom  the  habits  of  Shropshire,  where  the 

expc  3'  hall  is  considerably  more  than  that  of 

the  ly  from  my  own  habits  of  heedlessness, 

whic  likely  to  get  the  better  of. 

"  )erhaps ;  but  I  own  I  sometimes  think  that 

I  am  ;hat  situation  of  life  for  which  I  am  best 

qualified.  I  am  in  a  sort  of  half-way  station  between  a  parson 
and  a  squire ;  condemned,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  latter,  while  yet  I  neither  do  nor  can  attend  to  them 
sufficiently ;  nor  am  I  quite  sure  that  even  my  literary  habits  are 
well  suited  to  the  situation  of  a  country  clergyman.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  an  unwillingness  in  quitting  my  books  for  the  care 
of  my  parish  ;  and  have  been  tempted  to  fancy  that,  as  my  stu- 
dies are  Scriptural,  I  was  not  neglecting  my  duty.  Yet  I  must 
not,  and  cannot,  deceive  myself;  the  duties  which  I  am  paid  to 
execute,  have  certainly  the  first  claim  on  my  attention ;  and 
while  other  pursuits  are  my  amusement,  these  are  properly  mj 
calling.  Probably,  had  I  not  been  a  scholar,  other  pursuits,  or 
other  amusements,  would  have  stepped  in,  and  I  should  have 
been  exposed  to  equal  or  greater  temptations  ;  but,  I  confess, 
when  I  consider,  how  much  I  might  have  done,  and  how  Uttle, 
comparatively,  {  have  done  in  my  parish,  I  sometimes  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  fondness  for  study  is  an  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection for  one  who  is  the  pastor  of  so  many  people.     The  im- 
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provement  of  my  parish  does  not  correspond  to  those  pleasant 
dreams  with  which  1  entered  on  my  office.  My  neighbours  pro- 
fess to  esteem  me ;  but  an  easy  temper  will,  m  this  respect  go  a 
great  way.  I  write  sermons,  and  have  moderately  good  congre- 
gations ;  but  not  better  than  I  had  on  first  commencing  my  ca- 
reer. The  schools,  &c.  which  I  projected,  are  all  comparatively 
at  a  stand-stm ;  and  I  am  occasionally  disposed  to  fancy  that  a 
man  cannot  attend  to  two  pursuits  at  once,  and  that  it  will  be  at 
length  necessary  to  bum  my  books,  like  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity;  and  since  Providence  has  called  me  to  a  station 
which  so  many  men  regard  with  envy,  to  give  my  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  duties  which  it  requires. 

*'  Wilmot,  whom  next  to  yourself,  I  esteem  and  love  most 
warmly,  tells  me  that  with  method  and  a  little  resolution,  I  may 
arrange  all  that  I  have  to  do,  so  as  that  o]  not  in- 

terfere with  another.  I  wish  1  knew  how,  g  how, 

I  had  firmness  to  follow  it.     If  you  and  y  Id  pass 

a  part  of  your  summer  here,  you  might,  visiter, 

correct  what  you  found  amiss  ;  and  you  i  I  that  I 

shall  listen  to  no  suggestions  with  so  mu  yours. 

Possibly,  for  I  will  own  that  I  am  in  a  gloomy  humour,  I  exag- 
gerate circumstances  ;  but  a  day  seldom  passes  without  my  be- 
ing more  or  less  aflfected  by  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
such  repinings  at  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  our  duties  are 
performed,  are  necessary  parts  of  our  discipline,  and  such  as  we 
can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of.  Do  not,  however,  blame  me  for 
bestowing  (as  Dogberry  says)  all  my  tediousness  upon  you,  but 
retaliate,  when  you  have  time,  by  a  letter  equally  long,  and 
equally  egotistical. 

"  I  conclude  you  have  rubbed  up  all  your  Russian  to  con- 
verse with  the  Cossak ;  had  he  been  the  serjeant  who  accompa- 
nied us  to  Ecatherinodar,  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  renew 
the  acquaintance.  Gifibrd,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  says  all  the 
world  are  Cossak  mad,  and  wants  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  short 
article  on  the  subject,  for  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  I 
have  not  yet  begun  it,  and  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  time. 
I  had  previously  ofiered  a  review  of  Sir  W.  Drummond's  CEdi- 
pus  Judakvay  a  very  wicked  and  foolish  book,  which  its  author 
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ImSy  in  order  to  escape  the  reyiewerB^  only  ciroiilated  priTatelj ; 
on  this  account  my  offer  was  declined.  IPOyley,  of  Bennet 
college,  has  since  answered  him  rery  well ;  and  a  third  person,  1 
know  not  who,  has  offered  to  review  IHOyley  ;  so  that  I  am 
able  at  present  to  attend  pretty  closely  to  my  dictionary,  and  to 
the  eastern  languages  and  customs.  The  necessity  of  makii^ 
weekly  sermons  1  feel  pretty  heavily ;  hot,  alas !  this  preference 
of  my  amusements  to  my  especial  duties,  is  the  very  feefing  of 
which  I  complained. 

«  I  am  aware  that  you  are  busy,  and  cannot  write  often  ;  hut 
when  you  know  how  much  pleasure  your  letters  give,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  occasionally  send  me  one.  Ood  bless  you ! 

To^E.  D.  Da»enport^  Esq. 

TunJbridge  WdU,  June  24^  1813. 

"  My  Dear  Davenport, 

**  I  was  so  hurried  during  my  two  days  stay  in  town,  that,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  calling  on  you  to  learn 
your  intentions  respecting  Tunbridge.  We  are  now  comforta* 
bly  settled  here,  and  find  the  place  really  very  pretty,  and,  as 
we  were  told  we  should,  quiet.  The  gaieties,  however,  such  as 
they  are,  are  now  likely  to  commence,  as  this  is  the  usual  begin- 
ning of  their  season.  Our  gaiety  will  certainly  be  much  increas- 
ed if  you  still  persevere  in  your  intention  of  coming  here.  There 
are  at  present  nunnUs  good  lodgings  to  be  had  of  all  dimensions ; 
we  have  a  small  house,  which,  lik6  the  other  €bd€$  mmonma  gen* 
tium  at  watering  places,  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to  offer  you  an 
apartment,  though  not  too  small  to  admit  of  our  messing  togeth- 
er. We  shall  stay  here  a  month.  If,  during  that  time,  you  think 
of  coming  down^  we  will,  on  due  notice,  get  you  lodgings, 
though  we  should  rather  recommend  your  ooming  to  choose  for 
yourself  Next  door  to  us  is  a  cottage,  which  1  shoujd,  on  many 
accounts,  recommend,  were  it  not  that  the  situation,  though  very 
beautiful,  is  more  retired  than  a  man  who  comes  to  Tunbridge 
for  a  week  or  so  to  amuse  himself,  would  perhaps  wish ;  though 
for  contrary  reasons  it  suits  us  admirably.     I  have  contrived  to 
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get  a  violent  cold  and  defluxion  in  my  eyes,  or  rather  from  them, 
which  makes  writing  at  present  rather  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 
Fortunately,  I  have  green  woods  and  fields  to  look  at,  and  shall 
therefore,  I  hope,  soon  be  well. 

"  Believe  me  my  dear  friend, 
"  Ever  truly  your's, 

*^  Reginald  Heber.** 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Ticnhridge  WelU,  July  I2ih,  1813, 

**We  have  now  been  three  weeks  at  Tunbridge,  which  is  re- 
ally a  far  prettier  and  more  agreeable  place  than  I  expected, 
with  less  of  gossip  and  the  other  distastes  of  a  watering  place 
than  generally  make  up  our  idea  of  such  situations,  and  with  a 
very  shady  and  Mlly  neighbourhood,  affording  many  interesting 
rides.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  like  it  since  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, pretty  strong  appearance  that  our  stay  will  be  lengthened 
beyond  the  month  which  was  originally  talked  o^  as  Emily  has 
certainly  profited  by  the  experiment,  and  I  apprehend  her  phy- 
sician will,  as  usual,  urge  her  to  a  longer  trial.  This  curcum- 
atance  alone  would  unfortunately  discomfit  all  our  hopes  of  be- 
ing parties  to  the  deUghtful  plan  which  you  mention  in  your  last 
letter.  There  are  indeed  so  many  imperious  calls,  to  me  to 
hurry  back,  as  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty,  into  Shropslure,  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  receiving  your  very  kind  mvitation  to 
join  your  party,  I  hardly  dared  hope  to  do  it  I  have,  it  is  thie, 
still  some  time  to  spare  out  of  the  three  months  of  absence  which 
the  law  allows  me  fix)m  my  living  ;  and  as  my  wife's  health  is 
concerned,  might  doubtless  plead  it  as  an  excuse ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  conscience  as  well  as  law  is  to  be  attended  to  ; 
and  even  so  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  and  the  pursuit  of  my 
regular  studies,  I  find  that  I  have  been  already  too  long  from 
home.  Even  here,  however,  my  time  hag  not  been  entirely  lost, 
aa  by  good  fortune  the  circulating  library  has  furnished  me  with 
Volney  and  other  oriental  travels,  with  which,  though  I  was 
slightly  versed  in  them  before,  I  have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
being  better  acquainted,  and  have  gained  frt)m  them  considera- 
ble accesMons  to  my  common-place  book. 
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**  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  had,  since  my  ar- 
rival here,  an  offer  of  a  prebendary  of  Durham  in  exchange  for 
Hodnet.  This  is  an  exchange  which,  notwithstanding  the  differ* 
ence  of  income,  I  should,  on  some  accounts,  be  disposed  to 
like  ;  but  as  1  believe  that  such  a  measure  would  neither  be 
agreeable  to  my  brothers,  nor  consistent  with  my  r^^ard  for 
their  interests,  I  declined  it,  reserving  merely  the  power  of  ap- 
plying to  the  person  who  made  the  offer,  in  case  circumstances 
should  induce  me  to  change  my  mind.  It  is  whimsical  that  when 
we  were  last  talking  about  my  ambitious  views,  I  mentioned  to 
you  my  liking  for  a  prebendary  of  the  sort  which  has  now  been 
thrown  in  my  way. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Ever  your's  truly, 

**  Reginald  H^ber.'' 

To  John  Thomtony  Esq. 

Moreton,  AuguH  9,  1813. 

^'  We  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  safe  and  well  to  our  parish 
last  Saturday ;  and  I  yesterday  found  myself  restored  to  my 
usual  scene  of  duties  and  interests,  which  I  find  considerably 
endeared  to  me  by  this  temporary  cessation.  I  was,  I  own,  be- 
fore our  late  excursion,  growing  listless,  and  almost  discontented 
with  my  situation,  and  the  little  apparent  good  which  mj  exer- 
tions brought  about.  I  am  now,  1  trust,  cured  ;  at  least  I  feel 
no  small  degree  of  my  original  sanguine  disposition  returning, 
and  could  even  fancy  that  I  was  listened  to  with  more  attention 
yesterday  than  I  attracted  during  the  spring.  This  is,  perhaps, 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  same  feeling  has  thrown  a  sort  of  chtrm 
over  many  of  the  objects  which  had  lost  their  value  from  my 
being  accustomed  to  them ;  and  from  my  pulpit  and  my  new 
building,  down  to  the  little  domestic  arrangements  of  my  present 
habitation,  and  the  '  desiderato  reqmescere  in  lecto.^  I  find  every 
thing  more  comfortable  than  when  I  left  it  This  stimulus  to 
my  spirits  I  owe  to  my  late  excursion ;  and  if  this  were  all  I 
should  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  it ;  but  it  has,  in  other  respects, 
caused  both  Emily  and  myself  so  much  unmixed  pleasure,  that. 
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eren  if  her  health  is  not  improTed,  we  are  still  gainers.  We 
have  seen  more  of  you  and  your  family  than  we  have  done  since 
our  marriage ;  and  I  confess  that  I  began  to  feel  the  long  inter-* 
Tal  which  had  elapsed  without  our  meeting  as  a  serious  rexa-* 
tion  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  drawback  to  our  present  com-- 
forts  but  the  distance  at  which  we  are  thrown  from  some  of  our 
best  friends.     Next  year,  as  we  cannot  get  to  you,  I  do  hope 

you  win  come  to  us. 

•  •  •  •  #  • 

^*  Madame  de  Sta61,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  the  day 
after  we  left  Tunbridge,  said  a  good  thing  on  the  style  of  London 
parties,  which  she  called  *  une  soci^ti  aux  coups  de  jnnng.*  I  told 

her  R.  G ^'s  idea  of  th^  female  slave  trade ;  but  though  she 

understood  the  mercantile  part  of  the  idea,  I  do  not  think  she 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  a  slave  ship 
to  feel  the  wit  of  the  comparison,  as  to  crowding,  pressure,  &;c« 
We  met  her  three  times,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  her.  She  is  so  little  different  in  appearance,  manneri  and 
general  conversation  from  many  foreign  women,  that  I  could 
have  fancied  myself  once  or  twice  talking  to  la  folle  Gargarin. 
She  is,  however,  better  mannered,  and  more  feminine  and  sen- 
sible than  that  worthy  personage,  and  I  think  you  would  like 
her.  She  is  not  handsome,  but,  certainly,  not  ugly  for  her  time 
of  life. 

"  From  town  we  started  on  Monday  se'nnight ;  •  * 

•  •  •  •  •  we  had 

good  weather  all  the  journey,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  very 
promising  crops  in  all  the  counties  which  we  traversed.'* 

To  R.  J.  Wilmotj  Esq. 

Mortttm^  Augua21, 1813. 

^  We  set  out  homewards,  vii  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  the  day 
after  we  dined  with  you,  and  arrived  at  Moreton  after  a  pros- 
perous tour  of  a  fortnight,  only  breaking  two  springs  of  our  gig 
by  the  way,  and  seeing  the  splendid  Cathedrals  of  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Worcester ;  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Severn,  ^ 
(which,  like  a  cow^  tail,  grows  smaller  the  ftittbcr  it  recedes 
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from  its  source,  being  a  noble  stream  at  Bridgenortb,  and  a  very 
paltry  one  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,)  together  with  all 
the  u(3ual  lions  of  Colebrook  Dale,  which  Emily  had  never  visit- 
ed before,  and  which  I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time  that  I 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of  novelty.  Since  our  return  we  have 
been  staying  quietly  at  home,  observing  the  small  prc^^ress  made 
during  our  absence  in  the  finbhing  of  our  new  house,  and  alter- 
nately elated  and  depressed  with  agrestic  hopes  and  apprehen- 
sions, as  the  weather-glass  has  risen  or  sunk. 

*^  Our  neighbours,  the  Hills,  have  been,  of  course,  in  great 
anxiety  during  the  long  interval  of  suspense  between  the  first  and 
second  accounts  of  the  late  battle.  Bir  John's  four  sons  are,  how- 
ever, all  safe.  I  felt  very  anxious  on  another  account,  as  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  if  Lord  Wellington  had  not  beaten  Soult 
very  decidedly  mdeed,  he  must  have  been  obliged  to  fietll  back  to 
the  Ebro,  abandoning  both  Pamplona  and  St  Sebastian.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  apparently  to  regret,  except  the  heavy 
loss  of  lives.  An  intimate  fiiend  of  HebePs,  James  Stanhope^ 
is  among  the  wounded.     Did  you  see  Madame  La  Baronne  t 

**  Adieu ;  be  healthy,  be  prosperous,  and  do  not  forget  me. 
**  Heber  tells  me  your  article  on  memory  is  very  generally 
well  spoken  of.'* 

To  R.  J.  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Maretofiy  September  H  I813L 

**  Mr  Dear  Wilmot, 

*^  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  by  a  sermon  for  the  Bible 
Society,  which  I  had  to  preach  at  Shrewsbury,  to  think  of  any 
thing  else  ;  so  that  I  am  grievously  in  arrear  both  to  you  and 
Gifford,  whose  Cossaks  are  still  in  mid-campaign,  and  roakiog 
very  little  progress.  For  yourself,  who  have  been  dancing,  like 
a  sun-beam,  on  the  wave,  or  refreshing  your  fancy  with  French 
novels,  I  apprehend  you  also  have  had  little  time  for  Madame 
La  Baronne's  book,  which,  though  eloquent,  contains,  I  think, 
but  little  that  is  very  new,  except  the  daring  forgery  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  letter.  What  a  strange  fancy  to  make  poor  old 
Roger  Ascham  (whose  name  she  cannot  spell)  the  bearer  of '  a 
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box  of  poison  strong ;'  or  to  make  Lady  Jane  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  from  Ae  Tower  garden !  It  is  still,  however,  a 
pretty  letter,  and  is  calculated  to  give  one  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  character  of  its  writer. 

**  I  have  just  met  with  a  phenomenon  which  has  considerably 
surprised  me,  in  an  epic  poem  on  Gustavus  Yasa,  by  an  Eton 
boy  of  seventeen,  named  Walker.  You  will  laugh  at  the  idea, 
and  so  at  first  did  I ;  but  on  carelessly  lookmg  it  over  to  enable 
me  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  lady  who  lent  it  me,  1  have 
found  so  much  skill  in  the  construction  of  his  verse,  and  so 
many  passages  of  lively  and  powerful  description,  as  give  pro- 
mise of  something  very  good  indeed  hereafter.  Many  parts  will 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Thebaid  at  the  same  age.  The  story,  as  he  has  told  it,  is  child- 
ish ;  and  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  boyish  ambition  of  in- 
troducing celestial  machinery,  such  as  angels  and  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  are  not  happily  introduced,  and  are  weapons  too 
ponderous  for  him  to  manage ;  but  even  this  ambition,  at  his 
age,  is  no  bad  sign.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  buy  the  book,  but 
I  do  strenuously  recommend  your  borrowing  it,  as  it  U  really  a 
curiosity.  You,  as  an  old  Etonian,  will  probably  be  able  to 
learn  who  the  boy  is,  and  whether  he  is  thought  clever  in 
other  respects. 

**  What  a  disappointing  result  to  our  hopes  on  the  continent  f 
I  do  not  indeed  apprehend  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  can  en- 
tirely depend  on  this  failure,  though  Berlin  will  be  lost  by  it,  as 
Buonaparte  will  now  be  enabled  to  detach  so  strong  a  corps 
against  Bemadotte  as  to  compel  his  retreat ;  but  how  mortify- 
ing it  is  to  think,  that  had  Buonaparte's  return  from  Silesia  been 
retarded  a  single  day,  he  would  have  been  in  a  state  more  dis- 
astrous than  Peter  the  First  at  Pruth.  And  so  the  Austrians 
are  again  beaten  by  their  old  plan  of  extending  their  wings  too 
much.  *  Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,'  saith  Solomon,  *  yet  will  not 
his  folly  depart  from  him.' 

"  I  envy  you  very  much  both  your  water-parties  and  your  re- 
newed intercourse  with ,  whose  society,  from  the  little  1  have 

seen,  and  the  much  I  have  heard  of  him,  must  be  very  agreeable. 
Do  not,  however,  aUow  that  philosophic  indolence  of  which  you 
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talk,  to  seduce  you.  •  •  •  # 

*  •  *       A  merely  theoretic  life  mu0t  inevitably 

{prowtireBOineintheloiig-nm;  and  diougli  there  may  be  fatigue, 
and  will  be  disappointment  whercTer  there  is  ambition,  yet  its 
enjoyments  are,  I  apprehend,  keener  than  its  regrets.  Nor  is 
tUs  an ;  an  active  and  busy  man  is  not  only  happier,  Imt  better 
than  an  idle  one.  •  #  •  •  # 

Gk>d bless  your 

To  Jokn  ThmUon^  Etq. 

Moreton,  S^fiember  H  ISIX 

*^  The  last  bulletin  from  the  continent  has  disapp(nnted  me 
sadly  ;  not  that,  from  the  face  of  events,  it  appears  to  have  at  all 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;  but  because  it  is  the  failare 
of  an  enterprize  v^hich,  if  successful,  would  have  reduced  Buo- 
naparte to  greater  straits  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  and 
which,  apparently,  nothing  but  a  rapid  march  of  the  guards  from 
Silesia  to  Dresden  has  enabled  him  to  avert.  An  ordinary  ge- 
neral would,  doubtless^  have  been  undone;  Buonaparte  has 
turned  this  destruction  on  his  ensnarers. 


Woe  to  him  !he  hath  laid  his  toib 


To  take  the  antelope, 
The  lion  is  come  in! 

C4  «  «  «  I  preached  a  Bible  Society  sermon,  on  Sunday  the 
Sth,  at  Shrewsbury,  to  a  numerous  and  attentive,  though  not 
very  liberal,  congregation.  The  archdeacon,  all  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  several  of  the  other  dei^,  with  a  great  body  of  squire^ 
archy,  as  Cobbett  calls  them,  form  our  society ;  there  are  some 
also,  of  the  old  dissenters  and  Baptists ;  but  of  the  Metho&ts, 
so  few  are  subscribers  that  this  last  year  only  one  name  could 
be  found  of  sufficient  respectability  to  be  placed  on  the  commit- 
tee. A  few  sensible  men  still  continue  to  oppose  us ;  some  of 
them  were  among  my  hearers,  but  whether  I  have  converted 
them  I  do  not  know," 
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7b  the  Rev.  George  WUIam. 

Moreton^  October  90^  1613. 

*'  Mt  Dear  Sir, 

^  I  ought  to  apologize  for  keeping  jour  manuscript*  so  long ; 
but  as  my  engagements  were,  at  the  time  of  my  receiving  it,  very 
numerous,  and  as  I  felt  myself  not  so  well  versed  in  many  parts 
of  Josephus  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  deferred  undertakmg  its  perusal 
till  I  had  time  to  do  it  with  real  attention ;  and  till  this  deficiency 
on  my  own  part  should  be  remedied,  or,  at  least,  till  I  had  re- 
freshed my  memory  in  the  principal  part  of  the  high  priest's  nar- 
rative. You  will  observe  that,  according  to  my  promise,  I  have 
read  over  your  history  with  a  very  attentive  and  a  tolerably  se- 
vere eye ;  and  I  can  honestiy  assure  you  that  I  have  not  know- 
ingly passed  over  any  material  fault  or  incorrectness  either  of 
fistct  or  style.  I  have  not  been  equally  exact  in  noting  such 
passages  as  I  approved  of,  because  every  author  is  pretty  well 
able  to  find  out  his  own  beauties ;  and  it  is  the  most  useful, 
though  certainly  the  most  ungracious  part  wluch  a  fiiend  can 
take,  to  guard  a  young  vniter  against  whatever  might  lay  him 
open  to  censure,  or  diminish  the  general  efiect  of  his  book ; 
while,  if  I  had  marked  my  praise  as  well  as  blame  in  the  margm, 
your  manuscript  would  have  been  still  more  defaced  than  you 
at  present  behold  it  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  assent  to  all 
my  alterations  and  erasures :  but  I  ^^^  sure  that  you  will  impute 
them  to  their  real  motive ;  and  also  be  sensible  that  if  I  had  not 
thought  your  work  worth  some  trouble  I  should  nqt  have  been 
thus  severe  with  it.  The  main  faults  which  (though  I  have 
noted  all  the  instances  as  they  occurred  to  me)  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  in  ilus  place,  are,  the  general  omission  of  the  relative 
^  which'  in  your  sentences,  a  habit  which  has  of  late  become  very 
common^  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  slovenly,  and  in  serious 
writing  very  improper.  Secondly,  the  application  of  certain 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  tiie  find  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, of  wluch  it  is  far  from  certain  that  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  previous  calamity  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thirdly,  I  would 


*  WiDun^  Hiftory  ofthe  Siege  of  Jenmto. 
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advise  shorter  applications  and  more  details  of  the  incidents  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  and  others.  There  are  other  circumstances 
which  I  could  not  help  noting  down,  and  in  which  we  differ, 
though  I  certainly  do  not  consider  them  ^faults  in  your  work ; 
I  mean  those  circumstances  in  which  you  think  more  favourably 
of  Titus  than  I  do,  and  in  which  it  is  not  only  fair  to  differ,  but 
you  have  most  commentators  and  hbtorians  on  your  »de.  But 
I  must  protest  against  the  argument  in  favour  of  his  virtues,  de- 
rived from  the  important  commission  which  he  had  from  God  to 
fulfil.  The  King  of  Assyria  had  a  similar  commission  ;  yet  how 
the  prophets  exult  in  his  fall,  declaiming  against  his  proud  looks, 
and  raising  up  hell  to  meet  him.  God,  in  fact,  often  makes  use 
of  the  wicked  to  work  His  gracious  purposes,  blindly,  and  in 
their  own  despite ;  and  all  those  tyrants  of  the  earth,  from  Tig- 
lath  Pelesar  to  Buonaparte,  have  been  first  used  as  God's  staff 
to  chastize  the  nations,  and  then  the  staff  has  been  thrown 
away. 

**  I  have  said  all  the  evil  of  your  book  which  I  could  ;  I  must 
now,  in  justice,  say  something  in  its  favour.  It  is  pious,  rational, 
and  pleasingly  written ;  when  you  have  been  warmed  with  your 
subject  you  have  shown  very  considerable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  when  it  shall  have  received  yc 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  a  useful 
**  I  remain,  dear  J 
**Your 


To  R.  W.  Hay;  Esq. 

MoretonNm.^iKkh,  1813. 

**^  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  letter  till  I  had  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  Heber  possessed  the  book  you  mention,  but 
can  now  say  that  unluckily  we  neither  of  us  have  it.  I  have  not 
seen  the  book  since  1  was  at  Petersburgh.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances, if  I  remember  rightly,  he  mentions.  The  Finnish 
language  is  oriental,  and  radically  the  same  with  the  Hungarian, 
though  differing  more  from  it  than  English  does  from  Grennan. 
The  Finns,  Laplanders,  and  possibly  the  Greenlanders  and  Es- 
quimaux are  all  of  Mongolian  race.    The  Finns  are  the  earliest 
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inhabitants  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  the  north  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  red-haired  nation  living  in  wooden 
cities,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  lying  to  the  north  of  his  Sar- 
matians.  How  they  got  the  red  hair,  so  different  from  their 
oriental  ancestors,  fiLnd  from  the  black  hair  of  the  Laplanders, 
Greenlanders,  and  Samoieds,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  probably  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Gothic  tribes.  In  the  days  of  Alfred, 
(see  Ohthere's  description  of  his  voyage  made  by  that  monarch's 
orders  round  the  North  Cape,  published  by  Daines  Barrington,) 
the  Finns  had  a  great  city  at  Perm,  with  a  female  idol,  all  gilt, 
-iirhom  they  worshipped  ;  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  Caspian,  the  people  of  Igur  or  Bukharia,  and  India,  by 
means  of  the  two  rivers  Volga  and  Petchora.  Two  Indians 
came  to  Alfred's  court  by  this  channel ;  and  it  was  the  general 
way  by  which  the  lighter  commodities  of  India,  or  at  least  of 
Samarcand,  came  to  the  north  of  Europe  ;  exactly  as  we  met 
the  Bukharian  venders  of  shawls  and  herons'  plumes  in  Peters- 
burgh*  Karamsin,  of  Moscow,  told  me  that  the  Finnish  city  of 
Perm  was  in  alliance  afterwards  with  the  Hanse  tovims,  and  sent 
three  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Novogorod  against  Ivan  Va- 
silovitch;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  said  that  the  Aurea  Venus  of  Perm 
was  mentioned  by  the  Russian  chronicles  under  the  name  of 
SoKotta  Bctboj  *  the  golden  old  woman.'  I  wish  this  scanty  in- 
formatirm  may  be  of  any  use  to  you,  as  I  fear  the  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Porltan  is  not  to  be  met  vrith  in  England.  I  have  myself 
been  sedulously  hunting  old  Polish  and  Hungarian  Chronicles  to 
find  out  the  origin  of  the  Cossaks.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Did  not  we 
meet  Skioldebrand  one  day  at  Vennerqui^t's,  a  stout  tall  o£Scer, 
full  of  empfindung  ? 

**  Our  friend  Gifford  is  a  little  unreasonable  on  busy  men  like 
you  and  me,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  so  much  time 
to  articles  for  the  Quarterly,  as  those  who  have  less  to  do. 

B indeed  b  a  case  which  may  be  urged  against  us ;  but 

he  has  acquired  all  his  ideas,  and  has  only  to  write  them  down ; 
at  our  age  we  are  obliged  to  read  to  enable  us  to  write. 

**Ever  your's  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heser." 
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To  John  ThMJUon,  Egq, 

Moreiotij  /V&rtuiry  1814. 

•*Mt  Dear  Friend, 

"  You  have  been  but  too  truly  informed  respecting  Col.  H3r§ 
death,  which,  from  its  suddenness,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the 
loss,  not  only  to  his  own  family,  but  to  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  he  had  many  friends,  and,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  not 
a  single  enemy,  has  produced  a  greater  and  more  general  shock 
than  any  event  of  the  kind  which  has  fallen  under  my  know- 
ledge. I  began  a  letter  to  announce  the  circumstance  to  you 
the  day  after  it  took  place,  and  was  so  completely  overset  that  I 
broke  off  in  the  middle.  A  wife,  whose  whole  happiness  was 
wrapt  up  in  him  ;  children  at  an  age  when  a  father's  advice  and 
authority  are  most  necessary ;  an  aged  father,  whose  other  sons 
having  been  wonderfully  preserved  in  situations  of  more  apparent 
danger,  was  little  prepared  to  resign  the  one  who  remained  at 
home,  all  make  it  a  cup  of  deeper  worldly  sorrow  than  is  usnallj 
allotted  for  any  family  to  drink.  His  death  was  extremely  sud- 
den, since,  though  he  had  some  time  before  had  a  tedious  liver 
complaint,  he  was  considered  as  quite  recovered ;  and  the  in- 
flammation in  his  bowels,  which  carried  him  off,  was  only  first 
perceived  a  week  before  his  death,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
overcome,  till  within  two  days  of  the  catastrophe,  mort^eation 
was  detected  He  himself  was  one  of  the  first  sensible  of  bis 
approaching  end,  and  prepared  for  it,  his  friends  assure  me,  with 
a  Christian  resignation  and  coolness,  which  few  possess  wlien 
thus  suddenly  called  on.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last 
moment,  which  he  employed  in  comforting  his  wife  and  father. 
*        ♦  ♦        The  funeral  was  private,  bat  it 

was  dbtinguished  by  very  uncommon  marks  of  grief,  not  only 
in  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  there,  but,  among  the 
tenants  and  the  common  people  who  were  spectators.  I  saw, 
myself,  several  of  the  last  shedding  tears ;  a  very  unusual  thing 
in  persons  to  whom  death  beds  and  funerals  are  so  familiar.^ 
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To  R.  J.  WUmot,  E$q. 

MoreUm,  FOf  10^  1814 

"  1  am  much  disappointed  at  your  bebg  prevented  from  com« 
ing  here,  as  I  have  several  things  respecting  which  I  want  your 
advice  and  criticism.  I  shall,  therefore,  if  I  can  with  any  de- 
gree of  convenience,  follow  you  to  town  during  the  spring  as  a 
bachelor ;  probably  immediately  after  Easter.  I  have  been  for 
these  three  weeks  busy  at  work  on  a  volume  of  Cossak  history, 
being  the  issue  of  my  abortive  endeavours  to  furnish  an  article 
for  the  Quarterly  on  that  subject  I  found  that  I  had  too  many 
materials  for  an  article,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  have  a 
book  to  myself.  This  I  should  like  very  much  to  show  you ; 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  show  it  to  you  before  it  mdces 
its  appearance,  so  that  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
plagued  with  it^ 


Vot.  L— 49 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

DU$€tUer$ — Letter  to  a  Ronum  CaihoUc — ^Ukd  Sovertigm  at 

Parii Revim  of  Madame  de  StaeTe  "Dc  VJtUemaffke' — 

LeUer  frmn  Madame  de  SUnel—''  Lara's—Mr.  Regmtdd  He- 
ber'e  ritrnn  to  Hodt^t-^Hu  mode  of  life— A^^cdoie— Come- 
pond&^irilhMr.  Rowland  HUl— Preaches  iheBampion Lee- 
httu — Letter  frbmbrd  GrefwUle^—Cantroveriy  with  Mr.  Jfo- 
Imk^Uefkarktim  Com  BiU^^  Champhn^'—Dietreeeee  ^  CAe 
€mmir^^Eedt0rnpoels/y.    1814—1816. 

Mb.  Rftouf  ald  Hbber  had  the  good  fortane  to  find  but  few 
dissenters  in  hb  parish.  There  was  one  Wesleyan  dmpel,  but 
the  number  who  frequented  it  was  small,  and  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  ministry  they  did  not  increase.  A  short  time  before 
his  removal  to  Moreton,  a  Roman  Catholic  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  hb  most  respectable  parishioners.  He  had  often 
wished  for  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  this  man, 
and  when  he  heard  that  some  superstitious  ceremonies  had  been 
observed  in  his  wife's  apartment  during  her  confinement,  and 
that  he  had  caused  his  new-bom  child  to  be  baptized  by  a  Ro- 
man  Catholic  clei^gyman,  he  wrote  him  the  following  letter. 

FAniATy  10, 1814. 

"My Dear  Neighbour, 

"  During  the  few  months  of  your  residence  in  my  parish,  it 
has  often  been  my  tvish  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  the  want  of  a  proper  opportunity,  and  my  own  unavoidable 
absence  from  Hodnet,  on  account  of  my  health,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  have  prevented  my  taking  a  step  which,  even 
now,  perhaps,  may  seem  unusual,  and  such  as  to  demand  an 
apology.  Your  absence  from  church  and  the  baptism  of  your 
child  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  circumstan- 
ces which,  from  my  former  knowledge  of  your  family,  could 
cause,  of  course,  no  surprise ;  and  you  know,  I  trust,  enougbof 
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n^;  character  not  to  suspect  me  of  a  disposition  to  quarrel  wkb 
any  inan  for  worshipping  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  tp  his  conscience.  Whatever  may  be  your  pe- 
culiar opinions  I  have  no  donbt  that  you  are  an  honest  man  and 
ft  sincere  believer.  But,  since  I  naturally  feel  the  same  regard 
for  yo^  which  I  feel  for  my  other  parishioners,  the  same  desire 
to  feed  you  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  same  earnest  wish  \o 
am^nd  whatever  1  believe  to  be  wrong  either  in  your  opinions  or 
practice,  I  trust  jou  will  not  take  unkindly  the  observations 
which  I  now  q£fer,  but  that  you  will  examine  them  with  an  at- 
tCQtive  and  impartial  mind,  as  questions  belonging  to  your  eter- 
nal peace,  and  to  your  acceptance  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  And  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  you  should  da  so  from 
my  esteem  for  your  wife,  whose  family  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable in  this  parish,  and  whom,  till  lately,  I  have  very  seldom 
missed  attending  in  her  place  at  qhurch.  If  such  arguments  as 
I  can  offer  should  confirm  her  in  the  faith  of  her  worthy  parents, 
and  induce  you  also  to  abandon  those  doctrines  which  now  pre- 
vent your  joining  our  Protestant  worship,  I  shall  indeed  consi- 
der myself  as  most  happy ;  and  I  beg  you  to  reflect  that,  at  all 
events,  to  read  and  meditate  on  my  arguments  can  do  you  no 
harm.  If  you  are  not  convinced  by  them,  you  will  be  only 
where  you  were  at  first ;  if  you  are  convinced,  I  hope  that  no- 
thing wiU  prevent  your  foi'saking  opinions  and  practices  which 
{toTgiye  me  for  saying  so)  I  cannot  help  thinking  offensive  to 
GK>d  and  to  Jesus  Christ. 

^^  Both  your  church  and  ours  are,  I  believe,  at  the  present 
day,  agreed  in  regarding  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  best  and  only 
certain  rule  of  faith  or  conduct  They  contain  the  only  accounts 
on  which  we  can  at  all  depend  of  the  laws  given  by  God  to  Mo- 
ses ;  of  the  Jewish  kings  and  prophets ;  of  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
iour, His  miracles.  His  doctrines,  and  Hi^  death.  God  has  giv- 
en no  laws  to  men  which  are  not  contained  m  the  Sacred  vo- 
lume ;  nothing  which  is  not  grounded  on  Scripture  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed ;  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture 
can  safely  be  taught  or  practised.  If  then  we  prefer  any  human 
authority  whatever  to  the  written  word  of  God,  we  fall  under  the 
heavy  condemnation  pronounced  by  Christ  against  the  PfiariseeSs 
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where  He  saMi  that  they  vainly  sought  Him,  wlule  they  taught 
*  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men  ;*  and  where  He  com- 
plains that  they  had  rendered  *  the  commandments  of  Qod  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions.'  It  is  then  by  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only,  not  by  traditions  or  by  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  (though  even  these  are  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  modern  church  of  Rome,)  it  is  by  the  Bible  that  every  doc- 
trine is  to  be  at  last  determined ;  and  every  Christian  who  can 
read,  is  bound,  so  far  as  he  has  ability,  to  build  Us  judgment  on 
thb  foundation.  Christ  commanded  the  Jews  to  *  search  the 
Scriptures.'  The  men  of  Berea  are  praised  by  St.  Luke,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties,  for  their  diligent  examination  of  die  Sacred 
volume :  and  I  am  sure  that  not  even  the  clergy  of  your  own 
church,  can  or  will  find  fault  with  you  for  examining  whetiier 
my  arguments  are  really  confirmed  by  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  church  of  England,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  differs  less  from  the  church  of  Rome  than  most  other 
Protestant  societies  do ;  and  there  are  many  things  in  which, 
thank  Gted,  you  and  I  are  fully  agreed.  We  both  believe  in  the 
blessed  Trinity,  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  birth  of 
a  pure  vii^n,  his  wonderful  life  and  painful  death ;  and  it  is 
through  the  merits  of  that  death  that  we  both  of  us  hope  to  en- 
joy a  blessed  eternity.  I  also,  as  well  as  you,  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  church ;  for  *  catholic'  (as  any  of  your  learned  divines 
will  tell  you)  is  a  Greek  word  signifying  *  universal'  or  *  general;* 
so  that  by  the  Catholic  church  we  mean  that  society  of  fiuthAil 
people  all  over  the  world,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  governed,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  apos- 
tles, by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  this  we  believe  shall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  though  we  do  not  believe  with 
you,  that  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  has  any  authority  over 
others  of  the  same  degree.  The  church  of  England  also  acknow- 
ledges the  communion  of  saints ;  for  *  saint,'  which  is  taken  from 
a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  holy  person,  is  the  same  applied  by 
St.  Paul  to  all  Christians  in  general ;  and  their  *  communion' 
(which  is  another  Latin  word,  meaning  fellowship  or  society) 
may  be  either  taken  for'  the  holy  communion  of  Christ's  bo^, 
and  blood,  in  wliich  all  Christians  should  partake  ;  or  else  for 
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that  union  of  interests^that  good  will,  that  mutual  help  and  com- 
fort, which  an  should  render  to  one  another.  We  also  believe, 
as  well  as  you,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  life  everlast- 
ing, and  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

"  There  are,  however,  many  things  in  which  you  differ  from 
us ;  and  those  not  things  of  trifling  consequence,  which  a  man 
may  believe  or  disbelieve  without  endangering  his  soul ;  but 
things  wUch  must  be  either  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong ;  and 
which,  if  they  are  false,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  must, 
from  their  nature,  be  greatly  displeasing  to  Him.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important. 

**  1st.  We  worship  QoA  in  the  language  which  we  under- 
stand and  usually  speak;  you,  in  your  congregations,  worship  in 
Latin,  whether  you  understand  it  or  no.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be 
answered  that  there  are  some  of  your  prayer-books  in  which 
directions  are  given  in  English  to  tell  you  when  to  kneel,  and 
explanations  of  that  which  the  priest  is  saying.  That  such  are 
allowed,  (for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  allow- 
ed,) is  a  proof  of  the  gradual  progress  which  truth  is  making 
among  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  is  also  a  tacit  confession  on  the 
part  of  your  clergy,  that  our  manner  of  worship  is,  on  this  point, 
more  reasonable  than  their  own.  But  for  such  as  cannot  ob- 
tein  these  books,  and  for  the  far  greater  number  who  cannot 
read,  no  provision  can  thus  be  made ;  and  1  appeal  to  yourself 
whether,  in  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics,  by  far  the 
gpreatest  number  are  not  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
whatever  is  said  or  chaunted.  Now  I  will  not  ask  your  clergy 
the  reason,  if  any  reason  can  be  given,  for  so  strange  a  practice. 
God  surely  understands  all  languages  as  well  as  Latin,  and  will 
hear  our  prayers  which  we  offer,  *  every  man  in  his  own  tongue, 
wherein  we  were  bom.'  Nor  will  I  ask  the  unlearned  man  how 
he  can  be  sure  that  the  priest  is  not  abusing  him  to  his  face  in 
an  unknown  tongue ;  or  bow  he  can  be  said  to  join  in  a  prayer, 
which  he  can- neither  pronounce  nor  understand.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  this  practice  is  directly  contrary  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14.  *  For,'  saith  he,  *  if  I  pray  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  un- 
fruitful.   What  is  it,  then  1   I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will 
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pn^  wMi  die  undeffstandbig  also.  I  will  bu^  vrifk  H^  gpuni^ 
wd  I  will  sing  with  the  uQder9taiidiiig  also.  Eife,  wbea  thoa 
shah  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  oc€ui»eth  the  room 
of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  tbj  giving  of  thanks  ?  seeing  he 
iinderstandeth  not  what  thou  sayest'  These  are  the  words  of 
an  ApofUe  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  qian  mspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost* 
I  leave  you  to  judge  which  of  our  Churches,  in  this  respect,  oo^ 
Ibnns  to  his  direotioiis. 

^'  2ndly.  Another  point  in  which  we  conceive  the  Churoh  of 
Rome  to  have  gr^atly  departed  from  Apostolic  purity,  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  the  ccmununicants  with 
us  receive  both  bread  and  wine  ;  with  you  the  bread  only  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  people,  and  the  priests  reserve  the  wine  to  them- 
selves. The  reason,  I  believe,  which  is  assigned  for  refusqg 
tbie  cup  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary;  and  this  is  g^unded  on  the 
doctrine  which  is  called  *  transubstantiatioi),'  or  chapg^  of  sub- 
stance. That  is,  instead  of  8U]qx)sing,  as  we  do,  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  symbols  or  representations  of  our  Saviour's  mangled 
body,  and  of-  Hb  blood  poured  out  for  our  salvaticm,  your 
Church  maintains  that,  after  the  words  of  the  [mest,  the  bread 
and  wine  subsist  no  longer,  but  are  absolutely  changed  into  the 
very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  And  as  the  body  must  needs 
have  some  blood  in  it,  so  they  maintain  that  whosoever  partakes 
in  the  bread,  partakes  at  the  same  time  in  both  parts  of  the  Sa- 
crament But  consider,  I  beg  of  you,  how  can  such  a  change 
be  possible  1  Christ's  body  is  ascended  into  Heaven,  not  to  re- 
turn till  He  comes  with  His  mighty  angels  to  ju<^  the  world. 
How,  then,  can  this  body,  (for  the  question  here  is  of  the  boiyj 
not  of  that  spiritual  existence  by  which,  as  Grod,  He  is  present 
everywhere  ;)  how  can  his  body  be  supposed  to  come  down  to 
twenty  thousand  different  Churches  at  once,  at  the  word  of  as 
many  clergymen,  to  be  divided,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digest-  ' 
ed  7  I  will  go  no  &rther  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  believe 
such  abominations !  I  know  it  will  be  answered  that  Christ 
Himself  said,  speaking  of  the  bread  and  wii^e,  *  this  is  my  body ;' 
^  this  is  my  blood.'  But  does  not  Christ,  in  like  manner,  call 
Himself  a  *door,'  a  *vme,'  a  *  shepherd  t'  Do  not  the  Scrip- 
tures call  Him  a  *lion,'  and  a  ^  comernstone  T    Does  not  St. 
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Paul  Bay  tbat  the  rock  from  which  the  fountain  flowed  hi  Ae 
wilderness  wiiB  Cfaiiat  1  And  do  not  we  understand,  in  common 
dbcomrse,  the  exact  force  of  such  expressions  ?  If,  pointing  t6 
my  own  {nctore,  I  shouki  say,  ^  this  is  my  head,'  would  any  one 
suppose  Hiflt  I  meant  any  more  dnm  the  likeness  or  representa- 
tien  of  my  head  or  coimtenance  ?  How  could  that  hread  be 
Christ  1  or  bow  could  Christ  carry  Himself  in  His  band,  6Kf 
grace  over  Himself,  break  Himself,  and  <£stribate  Himself  to  be 
Mrsildwied  by  His  cMsciples  1  Do  we  not  see  the  bread  t  Do  we 
not  feel  and  taste  it,  Arat  it  is  bread  b6&  1  Hofw  then  can  leam^ 
ed  inenmaiiUiam  an  opinion  which  eyes,  touofa,  taste,  and  smeB 
alike  pronomice  untrue  1  But  eren  if  I  should,  for  tbe  sake  of 
avgiment,  admit  the  truth  of  such  a  change  in  the  substance, 
yet  would  iiot  &is  justify  the  ccmduct  of  your  dergy  in  denyiiq^ 
the  wine  to  the  congregation.  Whatever  the  change  is  now^ 
the  same  change  took  place  when  Christ  Himself  inrttiti|ted  the 
fldcraaient.  Christ  Hknself,  as  we  team  from  Sorq>ture,  *  after 
supper  itook'tbe  oup,  and  when  He  had  givto  thanks,  He  ga^ 
to  themf,  saying:,  Drink  ye  all  of  it'  And  St  Paul,  writing  to 
the  OoJ^inthJah  Christiaiis,  saith  to  all  of  them  without  exception^ 
*  so  eat  je  A«t  bread,  and  driidc  ye  tbiat  cup.'  And  according 
tb  these  injunctions^  all  the  congregation  were  accustomed  to 
receive  Ihe  wine  for  almost  a  thotisahd  years  after  the  death  of 
Ghiist ;  at  wUcbtime  the  Romiish  eleigy,  they  best  knew  wbyv 
began  tol*ob  flie  laily  of  one  half  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  to 
make,  so  fiBn*  as  they  could,  the  word  of  Qod  of  none  effect  by 
tfteir 'tradition- 

^Sdly.*  Inugfat  ask  yoctr  cteigy  on  what  authority  the  power 
sssumed  fay  the  jiope  is  founded  t  By  wlrat  text  6f  Scripture 
tkey  catrprore'Bt  Peter  to  hafe  been  bishop  of  Rome  t  or  what 
instaoioe  Aay  can  show  in  wtich  the  same  Apostle  (from  whom 
Ibey 'deduce  the  'pope's  prerogative)  exercised  any  authbrity 
oter^Ae  other  Aik)stles?  I  might  adc  their  groundsfor the  doi^ 
trine  bf  pnigatory,  and  of  massets  for  the  dead ;  for  holy  water 
and  holy  (iancHes ;  and  for  manly  other  particulars  in  the  tenets 
and  ceranonies  of  your  Clmrefa.  But  TwBl  not  urge  these 
points  M  present  on  account  of  the  great  length  to  Which  my 
letter  has  abeady  txtemdti.    There  is  one,  howeyer,  which  I 
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will  mentbn,  because  it  shows  tbe  little  regard  paid  by  the  mlers 
of  your  Church  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  vnd  the  example  of 
that  Apostle  whose  authority  they  chiefly  profess  to  Tenerate. 
With  us,  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  or  live  single  as  they  find 
expedient.  With  you,  they  are,  without  exeeption,  forbidden  to 
marry.  Now,  whence  comes  it,  I  would  ask,  that  your  doc- 
tors impose  this  grievous  yoke  on  men  who  have  the  same  pas* 
sions  and  the  same  temptations  as  the  rest  of  the  world  1  They 
cannot  deny  that  St  Peter  himself  was  a  married  man ;  that  in 
tbe  first  ages  of  Christianity  priests  married  hke  other  men ; 
that  St  Paul  twice  gives  direcfions  that  *  a  bishop  should  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife ;'  or  ttiat  die  same  St  Paul 
assures  us,  that  they  who  (orhid  to  marry  ^  have  their  consckai- 
ces  seared  with, a  red-hot  iron  and  preach  the  doctrines  of 
devils.' 

4thly.  But  heavier  charges  are  yet  to  come  agunst  your 
Church,  charges  of  so  much  importance  to  the  vital  ]Nrincqdes 
of  Christianity,  that,  as  you  value  the  hopes  of  a  Christian,  I 
entreat  you  to  consider  them  attentively.  The  first  of  these  re> 
maining  charges  is  the  reverence  paid  by  your  Church  to  the 
Yiigin  Mary,  to  saints  and  to  angels.  We  ourselves  have  hdy- 
days  in  honour,  and  in  memory  of  the  chief  of  these ;  and  col* 
leots,  in  which  vee  give  Qod  thanks  for  the  benefits  vHnch  we 
have,  by  their  means,  received,  and  in  which  we  pray  I£m  to 
give  us  grace  to  follow  their  good  examples.  But,  to  pny  to 
the  saints  themselves,  to  smg  hymns  to  them,  to  beg  their  me* 
diation  with  God,  is  what  we  dare  not  do ;  since,  let  me  ask, 
what  warrant  is  there  in  Scripture  for  our  paying  them  such 
an  honour  1  What  reason  have  we  for  thinkii^  that  they  can 
hear  the  prayers  which  we  offer  I  or  how  shall  we  venture  to 
address  them  in  this  manner,  seeing  that  Christ  assures  us  we 
must  ^  worship  the  Lord  our  God  and  serve  Hun  only  f  and 
since  the  Scripture  allows  no  other  ihediator  between  Grod  and 
man  save  only  the  Lord  Jesus'!  The  Virgin  Mary  we  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  blessed  and  honourable  above  aH  women ; 
but  a  woman  still,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  sinAil  one  ;  nor  to 
be  saved  except  by  the  merits  of  her  Son,  who  was  also  her 
God.    The  Apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  the  other  holy  men  who 
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have  departed  this  life^  were  and  are  our  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-serYants,  and  therefore  not  to  be  adored ;  and  St  Paul 
gjves  us  an  express  caution  saying  *  Let  no  man  beguile  you  in 
a  voluntary  humility  and  worship  of  angels!'  Nay,  these  holy 
beings  themselves  are  so  far  from  claiming  such  honour,  that 
when  St.  John  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them,  he  answered 
*  see  thou  do  it  not !  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  breth- 
ren the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this 
book.     Worship  God  r 

**  5thly.  A  still  more  serious  chai^  remains  agfunst  the  Ro- 
man Church, — that  is,  the  honour  and  worship  paid  to  images 
and  pictures.  I  am  well  aware  that  Christians  of  every  persua- 
sion are  indignant  at  the  charge  of  idolatry.^  But  it  remains  for 
the  divines  of  your  Church  to  prove  by  what  authority,  what  dis- 
tinction, grounded  on  Scripture,  they  can  exempt  from  this 
grievous  imputation,  the  practice  which  they  not  only  permit, 
but  enjoin.  To  represent  Ood  the  Father  under  the  likeness  of 
an  old  man,  or  otherwise,  in  any  picture  or  carving,  (a  sight  too 
common  both  in  your  books  and  Churches,)  is  surely  no  other 
than  that  crime  which  Gk>d  so  expressly  forbids  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  *  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  to  yourselves,* 
saith  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  *  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  simili- 
tude on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire.  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make 
you  a  graven  image,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female.'  Other 
images  or  pictures,  as  of  the  Virgin,  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  of  different  transactions  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  are 
not,  indeed,  forbidden  to  be  made,  or  to  be  placed  as  Christian 
ornaments  in  Churches  or  in  dwelling-houses  ;  but  to  worship 
these,  to  bow,  or  kneel  down  before  them ;  to  say  our  prayers 
to  them ;  to  bum  candles  or  perfumes  before  them ;  to  crown 
them  with  garlands  or  jewels  ;  to  hope  for  any  help  or  relief 
from  them,  is  surely  no  other  than  that  very  same  fault  of  which 
the  ancie9t  Heathen  were  guilty.  St  Peter,  when  he  paid  his 
visit  to  Cornelius  the  centurion,  forbade  Cornelius  to  bow  down 
before  him,  saying,  *  Stand  up,  I  also  am  a  man.*  The  angel's 
answer  to  St  John  I  have  already  told  you.  Shall  we  then  do 
that  to  St  Peter's  picture,  which  St.  Peter,  if  he  were  present, 
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would  not  suffer  to  be  done  to  himself  t  Shall  we  pay  that  re* 
verepce  to  a  piece  of  wood,  with  gilded  wings,  which  a  real 
angel  would  not  receive,  but  declared  to  be  due  .to  God  alone  % 
And  is  it  not  far  better  to  contemplate  Christ  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  where  He  sitteth  at  Ood's  right  hand,  than  to  direct  oor 
eyes,  our  attention,  and  our  prayers,  to  a  painted  representation 
of  His  sufferings  1  Above  all,  by  what  distinction  is  it,  by  what 
permission  of  God,  or  what  text  of  Scripture,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of  that  Holy  Book,  which 
saitb,  ^  cursed  is  he  that  maketh  ai 
worship  it  i'  or  of  that  commandmc 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  vf 

"  If  then,  my  worthy  neighbour, 
you  do  believe,  the  Scriptures ;  if] 
Paul,  who  bids  us  celebrate  our 
understood  by  all;  if  you  reverei 
manded  His  followers  to  receive 

in  the  Sacrament ;  consider,  I  pray  you,  whether  it  be  net  ne- 
cessary to  separate  yourself  from  those  who  transgress  so  posi- 
tive commandments!  If  you  hope  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of 
the  Son  of  God,  seek  not  the  mediation  of  saints,  of  angels,  or 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  !  If  you  desire  to  escape  the  dreadful  curae 
of  the  Almighty,  bow  not  down  your  knees  before  a  graven 
image  or  picture,  or  ^  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heayen  or  in 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.'  That  many  good  men, 
many  great,  and  wise,  and  learned  men,  have  held  the  opiniona 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  must 
not  build  our  £eiith  on  man's  authority,  but  on  the  words  of 
Scripture  ;  and  we  must  remember  that  St.  Paul  saith,  that  if 
any  man,  or  even  if  an  angel,  were  to  preach  a  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  Gospel,  we  must  not  listen  to  him. 

*^  In  what  I  have  now  written  I  can  have  no  deare  to  decdve 
you,  nor  can  I  have  any  worldly  interest  in  your  conversion.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  you  by  surprise.  Read  this  letter  often ; 
turn  to  those  places  of  Scripture  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
compare  my  words  with  the  Word  of  God.  Show  them,  if  you 
think  fit,  to  your  own  spiritu^  adviser ;  and  hear  what  answers 
he  can  offer,  and  again  compare  those  answers  with  the  Bible. 
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The  more  you  think  upon  religi<MiB  subjects— -the  mote  yoa 
read  Ood's  Word — and  the  more  you  pray  for  his  grace  (o'en**- 
'  Ugbten  your  heart  and  understanding,  the  wiser  man  and  the 
better  Gbristian  you  will  undoubtedly  become ;  and  the  nearer, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  to  that  which  I  hope  one  day  to  see 
you,  a  Protestant  of  the  pure  Church  of  ^nglimd ! 

^^  I  remain  your  raicere  well-idsher, 

**  REGIlf  ALD  HebER.'' 

This  letter  was  said,  by  some  of  the  man's  neighbours,  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  offset  on  his  mind;  but  it  wasy , 
apparent,  not  sufifeiently  strong  to  hiduce  him  lo  ikiake  further 
imiuiriea  into  the  truth  of  the  re|iresentations  it  contains,  for  he 
still  remains  in  the  faiith  of  his  for^iUKers. 

To  R.J.  WUm4ft,  Esq. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  yoUr  anxiety  to  repair  t6  fWis'Ul'ilJ^ 
pore^nt  juncture,  tnore  especially  as  to  you^  who  have  seen  Buo«> 
naparte  in  his  glory,  ^the  change  of  dynasty  and  the  ^p^rtment 
of  Paris  under  it  must  be  very  interesting.  For  mysetf  1  tntkst, 
perforce,  be  contented  with  hearing  an  account  df  the  ^roces^ 
sion  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Notre  Dame,  and  with  reading 
the  paralkl  cases  of  Sejanus  and  Rufinus,  in  Juvenal  and  Clau* 
<)ian.  Is  not  the  parallel  perfectly  extraordinary  between  the 
caries  of  the  mob  in  Juvenal,  and  the  first  proclamation  of  the 
Parisian  senate  against  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  act- 
dressed  as  the  second  Charlemagne  1  That  passage  above  all, 
18,  from  its  nationality,  invaluable,  in  which,  after  recounting  ta«. 
rioos  instances  of  Buonaparte's  misgovemment,  they  charge  him 
with  having  *  rallied  females  on  the  decline  of  (heir  beauty!' 
Yet  with  all  their  faults  and  follies,  bow  well  have  this  pe<^ 
fooght  f  Will  it  not  follow  that  animal  spirits  and  natiotel  pride 
are  the  principles  of  valour  1  and  that  a  sense  or  desire  of  liberty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  1  On  the  whole,  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  is  so  like  the  last  scene  of  a  oomedy,  Aat  when 
I  wake  in  a  morning  I  can  hardly  believe  it  real.  Not  that  even 
yet  we  are  quite  on  dry  land ;  the  Jaoobins  in  England  will  still 
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eontmae  bawling  for  a  reform  in  parliament ;  and  ttioiigh  (he 
Irish  Catholics  will  probably  sink  in  their  demands,  I  fear  the 
orthodox  will  harden  their  hearts  in  proportion.  There  are,  in 
fiict,  too  many  mischievous  spirits  abroad  to  subside  into  perfect 
tranquillity ;  and  though  our  external  peace  is,  probably,  for  se- 
yeral  years  secured,  yet  the  contemporaneous  expansion  of 
French  and  English  commerce,  will,  I  suppose,  bring  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  that  the  first  war  in  which  France  engages 
will  be  a  naval  one.  Still  we  have,  God  knows,  great  reason  to 
be  thankful ;  and  when  we  compare  our  best  hopes  two  years 
1^  with  the  worst  of  our  fears  now,  we  way  wdl  exult  I 
want  to  talk  over  various  matters  with  you,  in  particular  my 
Cossaks,  who  have  been  crueUy  n^ected  during  this  canvass 
for  Oxford,  and  whose  services  will  now,  I  fear,  be  forgotten  by 
Europe  before  my  volume  can  make  its  appearance.  From 
you  I  have,  as  you  well  know,  no  secrets ;  you  may,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  I  had  not  ahready  told  you  that  the  article  on 
Madame  de  Sta€l,  in  the  last  Quarterly,  was  mine.  In  truth, 
had  we  met,  you  would  have/ieen  the  MS.  I  desired  Murray 
and  Oiffi^rd,  for  obvious  reasons^  not  to  name  the  author ;  why 
they  h«ve  attributed  it  to  a  ^  young  lawyer*  the  fether  of  cm- 
eedmmt  (for  I  will  not  use  a  harsher  word)  only  knows.*^ 

To  R.  J.  fVUmoty  Esq, 

Hodiut  Rectory,  Sept.  b,  1814 

**  All  my  pursuits  have  for  a  time  been  standing  still,  and  I 
have  so  many  employments  gradually  accumulating  about  me, 


*  "De  L'Alfemagiie,**  par  BHadame  La  Baranne  de  Sta«l  HobteiD.  Qnaiteily 
lUriefWy  1814. 

The  EdiUNCCBnnol  deny  hanelf  the  gratification  of  publithing  a  note  wntten  \fj 
Madame  de  StaSi,  to  Mr.  Marray,  on  the  article  here  alluded  to. 

*^  Ne  pourriez  voua  done  pas  me  dire,  my  dear  Sir,  qui  a  fidt  Pextrah  de  mon  out- 
lage  dam  20  Quaretfrfy /20viei0  7  J^nepariepaaaeiilemenldelalaeB^eilkaeepoor 
noi  qui  me  Myuche — maiailmepaioitigipoawhledemontwrphigdejugticeetd^^lto- 
due  d'equit,  de  oonnmaance  plus  approfondie,  et  un  sentiment  de  pi6t6  a  ferme  et  si 
6claire,  qu'il  m'est  impossible  de  ne  pas  regretter  d'avoir  sm\d  les  conseils  quHl  m'aur- 
oit  donnd ;  le  mbiceau  sur  Clopstock  en  particulier  eat  dn  preimeir  rang :  dites  moi 
dooeleiioin."  t..  r. 

To  another  penon  Mi^dame de  Stael  remarked,  "thatof  all  the  reviews  on  her 
work,  (and  ahe  had  carefully  read  them  all,)  this  was  the  only  one  which  had  raised 
her  opinion  of  the  taSents  and  ac^tdnments  of  tbeEngHsh." 
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that  like  the  ass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  have  not 
known  which  to  begin  upon ;  or,  still  more,  like  JBarretti's  slut- 
tish cook-maid,  who,  on  being  told  that  she  had  the  house  to 
clean,  the  fire  to  make,  the  clothes  to  wash,  and  a  large  dinner 
to  dress,  ran  crying  up  stau*s  and  went  to  bed  in  despau-,  I  have 
been  often  tempted  to  shut  my  eyes  on  all  my  engagements  and 
pursuits  (either.  The  vexations  which  have  engrossed  most  of 
my  mind,  more  indeed  than  th^y  ought  or  needed  to  have  done, 
were  the  necessity  of  dabbling  still  further  in  brick  and  mortar, 
when  I  had  hoped  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  troubles,  the  continued 
plague  of  my  waterless  well,  which  at  present  only  yields  a  fluid 
that  would  baffle  the  thirst  of  an  Arab,  the  being  compelled  fo 
run  further  into  debt,  which  I  hate  and  abhor,  and  above  all,  the 
prospect  of  a  tatw-suit  for  part  of  my  last  year's  tithes.  The 
manner  in  which  these  things  have  worried  and  unfitted  me  for 
writing  and  reading,  has  given  me  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  my  own  unfitness  for  business  ;  and  I  have,  seriously,  at  times, 
been  led  to  feel  thankful  that  I  have  no  children,  since  if  I  am 
thus  annoyed  without  them,  what  anxiety  should  I  feel,  if  I  had 
the  embarrassed  prospects  of  others  to  look  to.  For  the  last 
fortnight  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  run  away  from  my  cares 
into  Wales,  where  Emily  has  had  cares  of  another  kind,  in  nurs- 
ing  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dashwood,  and  attending  her  in  her  journey 
to  Iiondon,  where  she  is  now  waiting  the  departure  of  a  store* 
ship  to  Malta. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Lalra,  though  it  has  several  good  lines,  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  ^neidby  one  df  the  famous  Italian  poets  of  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  *  Polly,  a  sequel  to  the  Beggar's  opera,' 
that  *  more  last  words'  may  generally  be  spared  without  any 
great  detriment  to  the  world." 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  new  rectory-house  being  completed, 
Mr.  Reginald  Heber  returned  to  Hodnet.  His  health  was  now 
re-established  ;  and  although  he  continued  through  life  subject 
to  inflammatory  attacks,  yet  by  constant  exercise  and  temperance, 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  without  injuring  his  con* 
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stitntion.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  after  the  taxoiij  deyofions 
were  ended,  he  usually  spent  seven  or  eight  houts  amoi^  his 
books,  leaving  them  only  at  the  call  of  duty.  Fond  of  society, 
and  eminently  qualified  to  riiine  in  it,  he  never  suffered  his  refish 
for.its  pleasures  to  betray  him  into  neglecting  his  duties.  He 
de%hted  in  literature,  but  at  the  same  time,  was  a  roost  active 
parish  priest ;  remarkably  happy  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
aff^on  of  his  flock,  he  found  his  purest  pleasure  in  administer- 
ing to  their  necessities,  and  in  attending  fheir  sick  and  dying* 
beds  ;  in  consoling  the  mourner,  in  exhorting*  the  sinner  to  re- 
^ta&ce,  and  in  endeavouring  to  draw  all  hearts  after  him  to 
his  €rod.  In  the  long  coUi^se  of  his  labours  he  had  occasionally 
to  attend  the  death*bed  of  the  wicked,  and  to  witness  and  grieve 
over  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  awaken  the  hardened  con- 
seience.  But  far  more  frequently  thesoenes  of  piety  and  resigna- 
tion which  he  witnessed  in  the  lowly  cottage,  were  such  as  he 
delighted  to  relate  to  his  happy  wife ;  and  such  as  he  humbly 
trusted  iwouM  make  Um  a  better  man.  He  often  observed  that 
the  mere  bodily  fear  of  dying  is  not  a  feeling  iaoplanted  ia  us  by 
nature ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  a  poor  and  unlearned 
man,  who  has  little  to  regret  leaving,  and  who  fervently  and 
humbly  relies  on  the  mercies  of  his  Saviour,  looks  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dissolution,  affords  a  useful  lesion  to  the  rich  and  Ae 
It  is  with  a  mixture  of  fbelings  that  the  writer  of  the 
imoir  looks  back  to  those  days  of  happiness  ;  and  her 
he  bright  vision  has  passed  away  b  chastened  and  al- 
f  the  reflection,  that  every  revolving  year  was  fitting 
id  more  and  more  for  the  glorious  crown  of  immorta- 
lity prepared  for  him  in  heaven. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  well  from  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Reginald  He- 
ber's  writmgs  already  before  the  world,  as  from  the  present  cior- 
respondence,  that  although  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  de- 
votional feelings,  he  considered  a  moderate  participation  in  what 
are  usually  called  **  worldly  amusements,"  as  allowable  and 
blameless.  When  the  editor  requested  his  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject the  year  after  her  marriage,  being  for  a  short  time  without 
him  in  London,  his  answer  was,  **  you  may  go  where  you  {dease, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of  modenitioD^  ez« 
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cept  to  Sunday  evening  parties,  to  which  I  have  a  very  serious 
objection.'^  He  thought  that  the  strictness,  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  things  blameable  only  in  their  abuse,  and  prac- 
tices which  were  really  immoral,  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion ;  and  on  this  point  his  opinion  remained  un- 
changed to  the  last  His  own  life,  indeed,  was  a  proof  that 
amusements  so  participated  in  may  be  perfectly  harmless,  and 
no  way  interfere  with  any  religious  or  moral  duty.  The  Sab- 
bath he  kept  with  Christian  reverence,  but  not  with  Mosaical 
strictness.  His  domestic  arrangements  were  such  as  to  enable 
every  member  of  his  household  to  attend  Divine  Service,  at  least 
once  on  that  day.  After  its  public  duties  were  ended,  he  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  attending  to  thjc  spiritual 
and  temporal  necessities  of  his  parishioners,  in  composing  ser- 
mons, in  study,  or  in  instructive  conversation  with  his  family.* 

He  was  equally  ready  to  converse  with  the  learned,  or  to  en- 
liven by  his  anecdotes  and  poetical  talents  the  innocent  gaiety 
of  the  social  circle ;  and  the  editor  has  preserved  many  effusions 
of  his  muse,  which,  though  forgotten  by  himself  almost  as  soon 
as  repeated,  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  and  regret 
by  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  unreserved  intimacy.  His 
modesty  and  humility  heightened,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  influence  of  his  talents  upon  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
be  associated.  In  conversation,  he  was  much  less  eager  to  dis- 
play his  own  acquirements  than  anxious  to  draw  out  those  of 
others ;  and  he  rather  led  his  hearers  to  think  better  of  their 
own  abilities  than  to  feel  mortified  by  his  superiority.  A  child, 
by  her  mother^s  request,  had  been  repeating  her  lesson  to  him  ; 


*  Tbe  fi^Uowing  anecdote  only  came  to  the  editor's  knowledge  after  her  return  . 
firom  India.  As  Mr.  Reginald  Ueber  was  riding  one  Sunday  morning  to  preach  at 
Moreton,  his  horse  cast  a  shoe.  Seeing  the  village  blacksmith  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  inge,  he  requested  him  to  replace  it.  The  man  immediately  set  about  bbwing 
up  the  embers  of  his  Saturday  night's  fire ;  on  seeing  which,  he  said,  "  On  second 
thol]gh^  John,  it  does  not  signify ;  I  can  walk  my  mare ;  it  will  not  lame  her,  and 
I  do  not  Hke  to  disturb  your  day  of  rest''  The  blacksmith,  when  he  related  this, 
added,  that  though,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  had  often  shod  horses  on  a  Sunday^ 
he  was  much  struck  by  the  anxiety  of  his  Rector  to  tivmd  being  the  cause  of  what 
woukl  be  blameable  if  made  habitual,  and  might  hurt  the  consdeiioe  of  some  of  hi* 
poor  parishkMiers. 
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after  listening  to  the  little  girl,  he  gradually  began  to  talk  to  her 
on  the  subject  it  related  to ;  and  when  she  was  asked  '^  how  she 
liked  saying  her  lesson  to  Mr.  Reginald  Hebef?"  she  answered, 
*^oh»  very  much,  and  he  told  me  a  great  many  things,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  much  more  than  I  do.''  * 

The  parish  of  Hodnet  being  very  extensive,  contains,  besides 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Moreton  See,  already  mentioned,  a  small 
Chapel  of  ease,  to  which  the  curate  is  appointed  by  the  rector. 
Weston  Chapel  is  within  a  mile  of  Hawkstone,  and  is  generally 
attended  by  the  family  of  the  Hills.  About  this  time  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  great  uncle  to  the  present  baronet. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  obtained  the  curate's  permis^on  to  preach  iii 
his  pulpit ;  and  a  few  days  after,  his  intention  was  announced  of 
preaching  likewise  in  the  dissenting  chapel  at  Woollerton,  which 
is  also  within  the  parish.  Although  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  would 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  curate  of  Weston  to  admit  to 
his  pulpit  any  regularly  ordained  clergyman  whom  he  thought 
fit,  yet  when  he  understood  that  it  was  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  in- 
tention to  preach  on  a  subsequent  day  at  Woollerton,  he  imme- 
diately, though  with  very  painful  feelings,  forbade  his  officiating  at 


*  A  friend  and  neighbour  of  her  husband's  writes  thus  to  the  editor : 
"I  never  met  with  the  man  who,  having  so  many  positive  exodlendes  and  high 
accomplishments,  had  the  negative  and  passive  good  qualitiea  in  the  same  degne; 
who,  being  so  admirable,  was  also  so  amiable,  and  with  such  powers  and  imaginstioi^ 
was  so  inoffensive  and  so  innocent  In  social  intercourse  he  was  as  attendfe  as  he 
was  communicative,  and  as  good  a  listener  as  he  was  a  talker.  I  used  to  think  thatt 
as  a  religious  character,  he  was  not  always  appreciated  as  he  deserved ;  but  it  teemed 
to  me  that  this  arose  from  his  being  in  everything  so  absolutely  simple  and  good- 
natured,  and  from  these  qualities  being  so  rare  with  most  men.  He  was  ntwet 
considering  how  others  might  view  him ;  and  about  things  in  which  he  saw  no  evi^ 
he  did  not  express  himself  doubtingly,  because  he  knew  that  others  were  oflended 
by  them. 

"  I  saw  him  often  at  religious  meetings,  and  though  his  manner  of  speaking  at 
the  outset  showed  what  he  meant  by  an  expression  he  once  used  to  mc,  that  he  was^ 
like  Moses,  *  a  man  of  undrcumcised  hpe,*  yet,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  little  into  hm 
•ubject,  he  was  admirably  clear,  and  impressive,  and  interesting.  And  he  put  so 
much  of  his  heart  into  his  act,  seemed  so  unaffectedly  xealous,  and  so  &r  ham 
thinking  it  beneath  him  to  bring  his  great  powers  to  our  aid  upon  those  oocauaons, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  greatly  animated,  both  by  what  be  said,  and  his 
manner  of  sajring  it.*' 
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Weston,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  letters  to  hinttelf  and  to  Ui 
brother,  the  Rev.  Brian  HilL 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  P ,  Curate  of  Weston. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  It  is  my  wish  that  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  be  on  no  future  occa*- 
sion  admitted  to  officiate  in  Weston  CbapeL  To  spare  you  any 
embarrassment  or  unpleasant  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject, 
I  have  just  sent  him  a  note,  of.  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  I 
trust  tluit  you  will  see  my  motives  for  thb  step  in  their  true  light, 
and  that  you  will  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Tour's,  with  much  respect  and  regard, 

'^  Reginald  Heber.'* 

.  To  the  Rev.  Ronland  IM* 

*^  Reverend  Sir, 

^M  am  informed  that  yesterday  you  addrestfed  a  sermon  to 
my  parishioners  at  Weston,  and  that  you  have  announced  your 
intention  to  preach  on  Wednesday  next  in  the  dissenting  chapel 
at  Woollerton,  and  again  at  Weston  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  I 
think  it  my  duty,  as  rector  of  Hodnet,  to  request  that  you  will 
not  make  use  of  the  Chapel  of  ease  at  Weston.  The  munifi- 
cenoe  of  Sir  Richard  Hill  in  rebuilding  i^  and  the  friendship 
whkh  has,  for  so  many  ]%ai8,  subsisted  between  our  fSeimilies, 
render  this  a  v^y  unpleasant  task  to  me ;  but  it  is  one  from 
which  I  am  not  justified  in  shrinking* 

*^0f  your  peculiar  religioiis  ojMnions  I  laiow  but  Ikde  ;  and 
I  can  well  bear  that  a  farodur  clergymaR  should  differ  firom  me 
on  points  which  have  no  imme<£ate  reference  to  Christian  faith 
or  practical  But  whatever  your  opinions  may  be,  and  happy  as 
I  might  feel  myself  in  the  assistance  of  any  man  of  talents  or 
orthodoxy,  yet  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  will 
not  permit  that  the  pulpits  where  I  have  any  iii^uence,  shall  be 
used  by  a  person  who  encourages  by  his  presence  and  preaehing 
%  cUssenting  place  of  worship. 

**  For  this  letter  no  apdogy  is  necessary.  If  you  expect  that 
your  own  way  of  preac^g  the  Gospel  should  meet  with  a  can* 

Vol.  I.— 61 
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did  constructton,  you  miut  allow  me  ako  my  prejudices,  my 
natural  anxiety  for  the  congregations  entrusted  to  my  charge, 
and  my  zeal  for  those  institutions  which  I  have,  through  life, 
been  taught  to  venerate. 

<«  With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  the  family  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  and  a  ready  acknowledgement  ol  the 
purity  of  your  motives, 

**  I  remain.  Reverend  Sir^ 

"  Tour  very  humble  servant, 

*^  Reginald  Heber.'* 

To  the  Rev.  Brian  HiU. 
''Dear  Sir, 

"  *  *  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  dictate 

to  any  one,  especially  to  on6  so  much  my  senior,  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  do  good ;  but,  as  I  sincerely  believe  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  be  both  evil  in  itself  and  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  I  am  very  earnest  that,  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
least,  the  popular  and  powerfol  name  of  Hill  should  not  lend  its 
sanction  to  meetings  which  I  cannot  help  considering  as  anfiiL 
If  Mr.  Hill  has  no  intention  of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
dissenting  chapel,  I  cannot  object  to  his  officiating  at  Western,  i£ 
Mr.  Pugh  thinks  proper.  Otherwise,  however  painfal  the  taslc» 
I  shall  feel  it  right  to  bear  my  testimony  against  the  practice.  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  thufl  candid  with  you  on  a  veiy 
distressing  subject,  b^ging  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe 
that  I  have  a  perfect  respect  for  your  brother's  character  and 
intentiona,  and  am  sensible  how  nmch  I  myself  might  learn  from 
Us  dauntless  zeal  and  vnwearied  eaertions. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  friend, 

<*  Reginald  Heber.**  * 

These  letters  were  received  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
they  were  written,  and  the  circumstance  did  not  interrupt  die 
friendship  which  bad  so  long  existed,  and  still  existo,  betweea 
the  families. 
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In  the  course  of  this  year  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  was  appointed 
Bampton  lecturer  for  1815,  The  subject  he  chose,  "  The  Per- 
siHiality  and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter,"  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  forward  his  stores  of  theological  learning,  and  to 
exhibit  the  calm  and  profound  devotion  of  Ins  own  spirit.  Many 
of  his  friends  differed  from  him  on  some  speculative  points  ;  but 
<<  Every  competent  judge  was  compelled  to  do  justice  to  the 
depth  of  learmng,  the  variety  of  research,  and  the  richness  of 
illustration  which  these  compositions  displayed." 

In  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Reginald 
Heber  published  these  lectures' the  year  after,  dedicated  to  lord 
Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  university.  From  this  eminent  scho- 
lar and  statesman  he  received  the  following  flatteiing  testimoni- 
al to  the  merits  of  the  work. 

"    *  *  *      You  have  treated  of  a  subject  of  the 

very  first  importance,  yet  one  not  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten 
patlis  of  such  inquiries ;  ypu  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  great 
ability  and  learning,  and  on  some  parts  of  it  you  have  opened 
views  which  are  new,  at  least  to  my  limited  knowledge  of  such 
subjects ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  derived  from  what 
you  have  written,  much  satisfactory  and  useful  information. 

**  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  expression  of  my  per- 
sonal thanks,  that  of  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  have  health 
and  resolution  to  persevere  in  studies,  which,  with  your  talents, 
must  render  you  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  university,  but  a 
valuable  and  highly  useful  member  of  the  sacred  profession  to 
which  you  have  devoted  yourself. 

^*  I  am  with  great  truth  and  regard,  Sir,  your  most  fsdthAil 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Grenville." 

Dropmoref  April  2^h  1816. 

By  many  other  able  persons  of  great  theological  acquirements 
similar  tributes  were  paid  to  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  rec- 
titude of  mind  displayed  throughout  the  whole  volume.  But  a 
few  months  after  its  publication,  an  article  which  was  subse- 
quently acknowledged  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev. 

Nolan,  appeared  in  the  British  Critic  for  December,  1816,  and 
January,  1817,  which  contained  such  unwarrantable  charges 
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against  Mr.  Reginald  Heller's  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  so  mneb 
n^isrepr^sentation  of  his  pieanii^^  as  to  induce  him  to  conquer 
his  dislike  to  polemical  controversy,  and  to  publeh  an  answer  to 
the  Review.  His  pamphlet  was  generally  considered  a  triam- 
phaiit  refutation  of  Mr.  Nolan's  assertkms ;  and  even  hb  antago- 
nist appears  to  have  thought  it,  in  a  great  de^e,  unanswerable, 
as  although  he  published  a  reply,  it  embraced  only  the  former 
part  of  Mr  Heber's  answer,  and  tba  promised  conclusion  never 
made  its  appearance. 

The  narration  of  the  events  consequent  on  the  publication  of 
the  Bampton  lectures,  has  necessarily  interrupted  the  course  of 
the  more  constant  corre^ndence,  which  will  now  be  resumed. 

To  R.  J.  Wamot,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Reetcry,  jFVfc.  12,  1815. 

**  If  I  am  not  ashamed  of  writing  you  in  the  face  after  my 
long  neglect,  may  I  be  doomed  to  the  lot  of  the  witty  old  hermit 
of  Prague,  who  never  saw  pen  and  ink.  Tet  I  now  may  pro- 
mise amendment  with  more  confidence  than  I  could  have  done  a 
week  ago,  since  I  have  finished,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  three 
sermons  which  I  am  to  preach  before  Easter ;  and  of  the  re- 
maining five,  three  are  in  a  competent  state  of  forwardness. 

**I  am  not  so  fortunate,  certainly,  as  to  taste  that  which  Gib- 
bon calls  the  luxury  of  composition ;  at  least  it  is  a  luxury  which 
only  attends  history  and  poetry,  while  the  streams  of  Polemic 
Divinity  are  nothing  less  than  Hippocrene ;  and  till  I  have  rinsed 
my  mouth  with  Morte  Arthur,  I  hardly  look  to  be  my  own  man 
again.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  understand  me  when  I 
talk  of  the  dislike  which  I  feel  to  any  subject  winch  I  have  been 
long  engaged  in  writing  and  re-writing ;  and  yet  such  is  my  hard 
fortune  that  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence where  I  did  not  find  this  necessary.  I  quite  long  to  get 
back  to  my  old  laborious  idleness  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
Quarterly.  Do  you  mean  to  give  any  thing  to  the  next  number! 
I  should  not  have  asked  you  had  you  got  into  parliament,  and 
glad  indeed  shall  I  be  to  hear  that  there  is  yet  any  chance  of 
your  being  better  employed  than  in  reviewing.  The  com  laws 
are  a  subject  which  I  am  much  vexed  tg  think  you  will  not 
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have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  in  parliament ;  and  they  are, 
it  appears,  the  only  point  of  interesting  debate  which  is  likely  to 
come  on  before  the  holidays.  I  was  a  good  deal  comforted  by 
learning  from  an  old  farmer  yesterday,  that  the  year  after  the 
American  war  things  went  still  worse  with  men  of  his  situation 
than  now,  and  that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  still  kss  promis- 
ing ;  yet  then  no  com  bill,  I  believe,  was  thought  of.  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  some  little  sense  on  this  difficult  question.  The 
clergy  are  certainly  interested  to  keep  the  price  up;  but  I  can- 
not, as  yet,  admit  a  principle  so  apparently  at  variance  with  po- 
litical economy,  as  any  of  the  measures  which  the  newspapers 
have  hitherto  offered ;  and  cannot  help  tlunldng^  that  though  the 
return  from  our  recent  unnatural  state  may  be  painful,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  discontinue,  as  soon  as  possible,  habits  which  we  know  to 
be  eventually  destructive.  At  all  events,  I  rather  want  to  make 
up  my  own  mind,  in  order  that  I  may  have  something  to  say  to 
my  neighbours,  who  are  all  wild  after  petitioning,  and  whom  I 
have  as  yet  exhorted  to  patience. 

**  Thank  you  for  your  communication  respecting  magic  lan- 
ihoms ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  subscribe  to  the'^ieur's  first 
Tolume,  which  will,  indeed,  be  only  a  necessary  precaution, 
since,  if  he  enables  our  friends  and  neighbours  to  become  every 
man  his  own  conjurer,  the  uninitiated  will  walk  in  pon&iual  ter- 
rors of  quicksilver,  phosphorus,  and  catoptric  mirrors ;  never  be 
able  to  take  out  their  purse  in  a  stage  coach,  lest  ^e  gentieman 
opposite  should  swallow  it ;  nor  At  down  without  receiving  a  slap 
firom  an  invisible  hand.  I  only  wish  that  the  ingenious  au- 
thor may  be  able  to  account  for  the  deception  which  is  rela- 
ted, I  believe,  in  *  Wanley's  Wonders,'  that  one  Zedekiah,  a 
Jew,  and  magician  in  ordinary  to  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia, 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  swallowed  the  court  jes- 
ter, or  elown,  all  save  his  shoes,  the  same  being  then  very  dirty, 
the  company  standing  by,  without  the  said  jester  sustaining  any 
injury ;  an  experiment,  which  doubtless  transcend^  all  the  feats 
of  the  Madras  jugglers. 

^^  Believe  me,  your  obliged  and  aff^tionate 

^^  Re6in^.d  Heber.** 
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To  R.  J.   WilmoU  Esq. 

Ojford,  Apnllith,  1815. 

"  I  am  still  obliged  to  fag  very  hard  at  my  seventh  and  eighth 
sermons,  which  I  was  unable  to  fimsh  during  my  stay*  m  the 
country ;  my  whole  time  and  attention  being  engrossed  by  some 
very  unpleasant  circumstances  in  my  household,*  which  have 
ended  in  my  dbmissing  some  of  my  servants,  and  taking,  what 
I  am  utterly  unqualified  for,  the  management  of  my  farm  into 
my  own  hands. 

"  My  occupations  have  not,  however,  prevented  my  deriving 
much  pleasure  from  your  pamphlet,  though  it  is  more  vrarlike 
than  I  should,  U  priori^  have  expected  from  you.  I  find  that 
James,t  who  is  just  come  here,  and  some  other  people,  know 
that  you  are  the  author.  I  should  have  guessed,  from  certain 
internal  marks,  that  it  was  yours,  if  you  had  not  let  me  into  the 
secret 

"  Ever  your  obliged  friend, 
"  Reginald  Heber." 

To  R.J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  May  ^XHh^  I8I5. 

"  When  I  tell  you  that  I  had  not  finished  my  concluding 
Bampton  lecture  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night  pre- 
vious to  my  preaching  it,  you  may  well  believe  that  I  had  Jitt/e 
time  to  write  any  thing  else. 

"  Since  ray  arrival  here  I  have  been  busily  employed  in  tran- 
scribing and  finally  correcting  for  the  press,  a  task  which  weighs 
heavily  on  me,  as  I  have  now  no  curate,  and  the  season  b  so 


♦  A  short  time  previoug  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  one  of  Mr.  Regimld  Heber'ssa*- 
vant'fl  had  been  suspected  of  diahonesty ;  but  many  cireumstances  concurred,  as  ^ 
&ct  had  not  been  clearly  pro\'ed,  to  induce  him  to  give  the  man  another  trial.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  who  was  from  home,  he  remarks,  "  God  knows  whether  I  have 
done  right  or  wrong,  but  I  have  acted  as  I  thought  best  became  a  Christian.  It  has 
been  rather  in  his  fiivour  that  I  took  his  case  into  consideration  to*day  ;  (Good  Fri- 
day ;)  for  when  a  man  is  praying  Or  pnrdon  of  his  own  sins,  be  is  seldom  nmeh  in- 
clined to  visit  the  sins  of  others  vpry  fk^verely." 

t  The  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Reginald  Hdier  in  the  biahoprick  of 
Calcutta,— Eo. 
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sicldjy  that  between  visiting  the  dymg  and  burying  the  dead,  my 
time  is  ftdly  employed*  My  friends  in  Oxford  have  given  me 
very  opposite  advice  as  to  whether  I  shall  send  my  sermons  to 
press  immediately,  or  keep  them  by  me  for  a  year.  Those  who 
counsel  the  last,  say  that  a  second  edition  of  Bampton  lectures 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise  to 
make  them  as  correct  as  possible  before  they  go  into  the  world. 
Those  who  are  for  a  speedy  publication,  urge  that  it  is  better 
they  should  be  found  fault  with  than  not  read  at  all,  and  that 
Bampton  lectures  when  not  published  till  their  preachment  has 
been  forgotten,  have  very  seldom  any  great  circuladon.  I  think, 
though  half  measures  are  almost  always  bad,  I  shall  divide  my- 
self between  the  two  opinions,  and  shall  so  contrive,  if  possible,  as 
to  have  themmake  their  appearance  immediately  after  the  bng 
Tacation.      *  *  *  *  ♦     I  an> 

most  heartily  glad  you  have  broken  the  ice  of  political  contro^ 
Ycrsy.  *  *  *  In  diis,  as  in  every  thing  eke,  it  is  little' more 
than  le  premier  pas  qm  coute^  and  when  a  man  has  once  got  the 
ear  of  the  world,  he  may,  if  he  have  any  adroitness,  say  almost 
what  he  will  to  her. 

,^*  A  report  prevailed  in  Oxford,  that  on  Abbotf  s  becoming  a 
peer,  it  was  the  intention  of  a  strong  party  in  Christ  Church  to 
set  up  Mr.  PeeL  Do  you  believe  any  thing  of  it  t  You,  from 
your  cottlemporaiy  ac^piaintance,  are  likely  to  know  it  as  sooa 
as  miost  people.  With  best  wishes  for  all  tint  belong  to  you,  or 
in  which  your  happiness  is  interested, 

"Bdieve  me  your  obliged  friend, 

^REomAU)  Heber.'' 

To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  Nw,  14^  lfil5. 

<<  We  had  only  just  returned  home  from  Wales  after  a  month's 
absence,  when  your  letler  atrived,  and  I  have  smoe  been  in  hot- 
water,  and  occupations  of  so  many  tdnds,  that  I  havB  not  had 
time  to  say  bow  sorry  we  feel  at  not  having  it  in  our  power  to 
come  over  to  Catton  at  present,  especially  as  I  am,  in  conse- 
quence, to  miss  seeing  Hay.  Pray  tell  him  so,  with  thanks  for 
his  letter,  which  shall  have  a  separate  answer  so  soon  as  I  have 
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got  these  lectures  off  my  shoulders,  which  at  present  have  wcm 
my  fingers  to  the  stumps,  and  my  brain  to  the  lees.      I  hope 

to  get  them  out  in  the  course  of  next  month,  or  even  sooner^ 

1^  *  *  *  4^  m 

**  Have  you  any  fresh  political  engines  stirring,  or  what  do 
you  make  or  meditate  1  For  me,  I  have  little  correspondence 
but  with  the  Clarendon  press ;  no  studies  but  WagenseiPs 
*  Tela  Jgnea  SatanfUB ;'  nor  any  anxiety  so  great  as  to  conform 
myself  to  that  truly  golden  rule,  *  Blessed  are  they  that  expect 
nothings  for  they  shall  not  be  disappdnted.''^ 

To  thfi  Reverend  Gtorge  1VWcin$. 

Bodnet  Rectory t  Dec  4, 1815. 

"    ♦  *  ♦  *     You  wiDfind  sereral  notes  in 

pencil  on  your  manuscript,  some  of  which  you  may  probably 
consider  as  hypercritical ;  but  as  the  common  error  of  friends 
b  to  b^  too  fayoutable,  I  have  not  only  restricted  myself  to  find* 
ing  fault,  but  have  even  found  fault,  m  9ome  cases,  where  n^ 
objection  was  very  slight. 

"  You  will  now  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  your  wcwk  very 
much  miproved  by  the  additions  ^md  alterations  which  it  btf  re- 
ceived smce  I  saw  it  before ;  and  diat  I  nncerely  hope  it  wilt 
be  useful  to  the  world  and  productive  of  ^oMA  reputatign  to  your- 
self. Your  nam^ive  is  told  in  a  very  spirited  and  unaffected 
manner,  and,  in  narrow  bounds,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  tnibst 
is  comprised. 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  keep  one  of  your  engraved  pe& 
grees  of  the  Herod  family,  and  one  of  your  elegant  plans  of  Je- 
rusalem. I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  very  per- 
plexed account  which  Josephus  ^ves  us  as  to  the  fortifications 
of  his  native  city,  and  have  compared  it  with  the  diflferent  ideas 
of  Villalpondus,  Calmet,  Clarke,  &c.,  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  say 
that  your  system  reconciles  the  difficulties  better  than  any  other 
which  I  have  met  with. 

"Ever  your's  most  truly, 

"  ReGIH AU>  HSBER.'* 
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To  E.  D.  DwwpwU  Esq. 

Bodnd  Rectory^  Jari,  2, 1816. 

**  Mt  Dear  Davenport, 

*^  I  deferred  several  days  writing  to  you,  in  the  idea  that  I 
should  be  able  to  say  something  definite  as  to  our  time  of  visiting 
Catton,  but  our  schemes  of  amusement  have  suffered  a  material 
derangement  by  a  tooth,  which  first  kept  me  awake  several 
nights  in  intense  pain,  then  swelled  my  face  to  a  size  little  less 
than  the  turban  of  a  Sherife^  and,  lastly^  Idd  me  on  my  back  in 
a  high  fever,  and  blind  of  an  eye,  in  what  my  apothecary  called 
*a  superinduced  paroxysm  of  regular  erysipelas.^  This  un- 
pleasant guest  has  at  length  taken  its  leave  ;  but  py  eye  is  still 
weak,  and  I  am  altogether  in  an  unfit  state  to  leave  the  house 
during  the  present  seasonable  weather.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  have  yourself  been  plagued  in  a  way  not  altogether  dis* 
similar ;  let  us  hear  how  you  are  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  too 
severe  a  task  on  your  eyes ;  and  pray  arrange  matters  so  as  that 
you  may  meet  the  Wilmots  here  in  February.  You  are,  I  con- 
clude, nay  hope,  since  the  contrary  would  be  a  strong  mark  of 
indisposition,  a  bird  of  passage  ;  but  I  shall  continue  to  direct 
to  you  at  Gapesthome,  as  the  best  prospect  of  avoiding  the  same 
mischance  which  has  befallen  my  letter  to  Brussels.  Believe 
me,  you  could  not  suspect  me  of  wilfully  dropping  our  corres- 
pondence, if  you  knew  how  much  I  have  been  annoyed  at 
its  cessation.^ 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory^  March  8, 1816. 

**  Your  ^  Champion^  interested  me  a  good  deal»  though  the 
subject  of  his  discussion  was  not  quite  what  I  expected*  I  feared 
to  meet  with  the  old  pleadings  over  again  '  in  the  matter  of 
Tweddell,'  and  was  heartily  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  was  one 
of  more  general  interest  Who  is  Scott  T — ^what  is  his  breeding 
and  history  1  He  is  so  decidedly  the  ablest  of  the  weekly  jour- 
nalists, and  has  so  much  excelled  his  illustrious  namesake  as  a 
French  tourist,  that  I  feel  considerable  curiosity  about  huu«  For 

Vol.  1.— 52 
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Lord  E he  has  made  a  very  good  case,  but  has  cautiously 

avoided  touching  on  the  more  doubtful  feature  of  his  conduct  at 
Athens,  the  injury  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  some  of  the 
buildings — ^the  ruin  of  a  temple,  for  instance,  by  removing  one 
of  its  caryatides.  As  to  the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  col- 
lection for  the  national  gallery,  I  think  his  reasoning  very  just; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though  stingmess  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  very  natural  and  laudable  feeling,  as  far  as  public 
money  b  concerned,  that  means  may  be  found  of  obtaining  the 
collection  without  materially  deserving  Mr.  B ^8  repre- 
hension. If  the  sum  at  which  the  antiques  are  appraised  be  so 
large  as  to  ^ve  offence  even  to  the  poorest  midshipman  now 
improvided  for,  why  not  give  it  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  Y 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  at  one  payment  sounds  alarming ;  and 
there  are  many  people  in  the  country  who  would  fancy  they 
felt  their  fractional  part  of  even  20,000/.  in  the  next  year's  pro- 
perty tax  which  they  have  to  pay ;  but  5000Z.  a  year  for  life  has 
not  so  formidable  an  appearance ;  and  2000Z.  is  a  flea-bite  not  to 
be  put  in  laiige  letters  even  in  the  most  factious  county  chronicle, 
both  the  editors  and  readers  of  which  are  at  present  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  think  a  payment  two  years  hence  far  more  tolerable 
than  even  a  better  bargain  for  which  ready  money  would  be 
required. 

**  Talking  of  newspapers,  I  observe  in  the  *  Champion'  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  least  pleasing  signs  of  the  time,  that  its 
editor,  though  feeling  a  bias  towards  the  kingly  side  of  die  ques- 
tion, and  approving,  apparently,  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  is 
afraid  of  speaking  out,  and  assumes  a  sort  of  independent  slang. 
Now  I  do  not  care  a  rush  what  his  sentiments  may  be  on  these 
subjects  so  far  as  the  ministers  themselves  are  concerned ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  a  tory  feelmg  is  that  which  it  is  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  country  to  cherish  ;  and  that  when  this  is  ujofash- 
ionable,  and  its  open  avowal  unpopular,  a  feverish  and  uncom- 
fortable state  is  implied.  A  few  years  ago  any  expfresskms  h^ 
vourable  to  France  or  Buonaparte,  or  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  must  call  Jacobinism,  were  used  with  diffidence  and 
fear,  as  if  the  person  who  used  them  was  conscious  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  minority  of  his  country.   Now,  wi&  &e  exceptioB 
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of  the  MoTBiDg  Post,  which  is  utterly  below  criticism  one  way 
or  the  other,  there  is  hardly  any  pohtical  essayist  who  does  not, 
whatever  may  be  his  wishes,  affect  a  contrary  feeling ;  and  the 
proirincial  papers,  without  exception,  are  little  less  than  factious. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  all  the  political  information 
whicli  the  lowest  classes  receive,  goes  through  a  medium  of  tliis 
kind — ^that  those  who  only  see  a  newspaper  once  a  week  are 
sure  to  see  in  it  personal  reflections  on  the  regent,  angry  remon- 
strances about  sinecures  and  large  establishments,  interesting 
anecdotes  of  Buonaparte,  and  long  extracts  from  Gobbett  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  worid  has  nothing  else 
to  tfnnk  about,  that  the  increase  of  grumbling  since  the  peace 
has  certdnly  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  difficul- 
ties of  the  landed  interest.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 
would  do  a  good  service  to  the  country  if  you  made  the  causes 
of  the  present  discontents  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly. They  are  all  of  a  nature  in  which  ministers  are  not  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  far  from  sure  that,  to  any  great  extent,  minis- 
ters can  apply  a  remedy.  There  is  much  more  in  the  power  of 
the  country  gentlemen ;  and  something  might  be  effected  by  a 
true,  though  consolatory  statement  of  the  bright  side  of  our  pros^ 
pects,  and  the  reasonable  grounds  of  hope  that  the  present  dis- 
tresses are  likely  to  be  only  temporary.  Pray  turn  this  in 
your  mind ;  it  can  be  best  done  by  a  man  who  lives  in  the  world, 
and  who  can  have  access  to  calculations,  &c.  Figures,  pro- 
perly arranged,  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  minds  of  English- 
men ;  and  I  really  think  you  may  do  good  service  to  the  eomi- 
try  by  a  paper,  something  on  the  plan  of  Southey^s  on  Paisley, 
bat  going  deeper  into  the  caused  of  the  btttemess  of  the  public 
imnd,  and  the  absohite  necessity  which  exists  that  men  of  pro- 
perty shodd  make  some  more  considerable  saorifioes  than  they 
are  now  inclined  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity. 

*^  My  wife  desires  her  kindest  regards  to  you ;  she  and  I 
were  much  concerned  that  yon  could  not  accompany  the  W^- 
aots  here.  Pray  calculate  so  as  to  include  us  in  your  next 
leave  of  absence.'' 
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The  following  lines  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  as 
an  inscription  for  the  vase  presented  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Denbighshire,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  1815 : 

"  Ask  ye  why  around  me  twine 
Tendrils  of  the  Gascon  vine? 
Ask  ye  why,  in  martial  pride^ 
Sculptm*ed  laurels  deck  my  side, 
Blended  with  that  noble  tree, 
Badge  of  Albion's  liberty? 
Cambria  me,  for  glory  won 
By  the  waves  of  broad  Garronne, 
Sends  to  greet  her  bravest  son ; 
Proved  beyond  the  western  deep, 
By  rebel  clans  on  Ulster's  steep ; 
Proved,  where  first  on  Gallia's  plain, 
The  banish'd  lily  bloom'd  again  ; 
And  prov'd  where  ancient  bounty  calls 
The  traveller  to  his  father's  halls ! 
Nor  marvel,  then,  that  round  me  twine 
The  oak,  the  laurel,  and  the  vine ; 
For  thus  was  Cambria  wont  to  see 
Her  Hiiias-hom  of  victory : 
Nor  Cambria  e'er,  in  days  of  yore, 
To  worthier  chief  the  Hirlas  bore !" 

To  JS.  D.  Davenporty  Esq. 

Bod-net,  MaTdt,  liik,  1816, 

"  Dear  Davenport, 

'*  I  feel  that  I  have  too  long  neglected  to  thank  yon  for  the 
kind  and  useful  warning  which  you  sent  me  from  Lichfield,  of 
which  I  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  diough  whether  any 
further  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  the  fi-devant  Old 
Bank,*  than  the  excellent  appetite  produced  by  a  long  ride  on 
a  snowy  and  rainy  day,  is  as  yet  in  the  darkness  of  futurity. 

**  The  farmers  in  this  neighbouriiood  speak  very  despcmdingly 
of  the  bankrupt's  sufficiency ;  bat  at  the  present  moment  a  fiir- 


*  At  Nantwich,  by  the  &ilure  of  which  hoowMr.  Reginald  Hthet  wis  aooDnde^ 
able  kwer.— Eo. 
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mer  is  disposed  to  look  on  every  tMng  in  the  most  unfavourable 
and  hopeless  light  The  Old  Bank  at  Shrewsbury  (on  whose 
shoulders  all  the  subsequent  defaulters  lay  the  blame  of  their 
own  difficulties)  is  expected  to  recommence  immediately ;  more 
strong  from  its  fall.     ***** 

*^  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  havmg  so  well 
arranged  the  letting  of  your  farms.  Verily,  for  those  who  can 
persevere  in  a  course  of  losing  for  a  few  months  longer,  farming, 
I  believe,  will  turn  out  a  profitable  concern,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
approach  nearer  to  a  monopoly  than  it  has  done  for  many  years 
past  Yet,  amid  all  these  distresses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
flannel  merchants  in  Shrewsbury,  nobody  in  this  neighbourhood 
has  petitioned  against  the  income  tax.  I  do  not  ascribe  this  to 
patience,  much  less  to  indifference,  but  simply  to  the  persuasion, 
winch  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  prevalent,  that  to  petition 
would  be  only  useless  trouble,  and  I  believe  to  some  remains  of 
the  old  confidence  in  that  identity  of  interests  which  De  Lolme 
extols,  between  the  representatives  and  the  represented. 

"  I  feel  curious  to  know  whether  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try genUemen  have  rendered  London  duller  than  usual.  Do 
more  men  dine  at  clubs,  and  give. fewer  parties  1  Are  routs 
.  less  crowded  1  or  has  bankruptcy  produced,  as  it  often  does,  a 
greater  display,  and  more  eagerness  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
which  men  are  conscious  1  I  should  fancy  that,  as  the  present 
times  are  such  as  undoubtedly  neither  you  nor  I  have  seen  be- 
fore, and  such  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  we  shall  neither 
of  us  fall  in  with  again,  the  behaviour  of  mankind  under  their 
pressure  might,  to  a  philosopher  like  yourself  be  not  unmterest- 
ing.  Nor  can  your  lucubrations  be  communicated  to  one  who 
will  receive  them  more  gladly  than, 

"  Dear  Davenport, 

"Your  obliged  friend, 

"  Reginald  Heber." 

To  the  Rev.  George  Wilkins. 

BodnU  Rectory,  March  16,  1816. 

«'Mt  Dear  Sir, 

**  After  a  pilgrimage  littie  less  tedious  than  that  of  Mirza 
Abu  Taleb  Khin^  your  beautiful  manuscript  of  Hafiz  is  at 
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length  safely  arrived.  Allow  me  to  oflfer  yoa  my  beat  tiumki 
for  so  yaluable  a  pnesent,  which  will  make  a  very  eoospiciioiis 
figure  in  my  humble  coUectioti.  I  shall  always  look  at  it  with 
pleasure,  as  ^recalling  to  mind  the  confidence  with  which  yoa 
have  flattered  me,  and  as  encouraging  the  hope  that,  notwith- 
standing our  distance  and  occupations,  we  may  still,  at  no  distant 
time,  contrive  a  meeting,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  solecism  of 
a  firiendship  carried  on  without  personal  acquaintance. 

**  Tour's  very  truly, 

^^  Reginald  HEBfia.*^ 

In  looking  over  some  prose  translations  of  the  Shah  Nameh 
of  Ferdusi,  and  the  Moallakah  of  Hareth,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  oriental  imagery 
which  they  present,  that  he  verified  the  two  following  pas- 
sages: 

SPEECH  OF  GEOORGIN  TO  BEYUN, 

(From  the  Shah  Nameh.) 
Seest  thou  yon.shelter'd  vale  of  various  dye, 
Refreshing  prospect  to  the  warrior's  eye? 
Yon  dusty  grove,  yon  garden  blooming  fair, 
The  turf  of  velvet,  and  of  musk  the  air  ? 
Surcharg'd  with  sweets  the  languid  river  glides, 
The  lilies  bending  o'er  its  silver  tides ; 
While  through  the  copse  in  bashful  beauty  glows 
The  dark  luxuriance  of  the  lurking  rose. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  amid  the  flowery  maze. 
With  slender  foot  the  nimble  pheasant  strajrs ; 
The  ring-dove's  murmur  lulls  the  cypress  dell, 
And  richest  notes  of  tranced  Philpmel, 
Still,  still  the  same,  through  every  circling  year, 
Unwearied  spring  renews  an  Eden  here. 
And  mark,  my  friend,  where  many  a  sylph-like  maid 
Weaves  the  lithe  dance  beneath  the  citron  shade ! 
Where  chief,  of  Touran's  king  the  matchless  child, 
Beams  like  a  sun-ray  through  this  scented  wild ; 
Sitara  next,  her  sister,  beauteous  queen, 
Thau  rose  or  fairest  jasmine  fairer  seen ; 
And  last,  their  Turkish  maids,  whose  sleepy  eyes 
Laufi^  from  beneath  each  envious  veil's  disguifie, 
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Whose  length  of  locks  the  coal-black  musk  disclose,        ^ 
Their  forms  the  cypress,  and  their  cheeks  the  rose ;         V  • 
While  on  their  sugar'd  lips  the  grapes  rich  water  glows,  j 
How  blest  the  travdler  not  forbid  to  stay 
In  such  sweet  bowers  the  scorching  summer's  day ! 
How  iam'd  the  knight  whose  dauntless  arm  should  bear 
To  great  Ehi-Kusroo's  court  a  Turkic  foir ! 


FROM  THE  MOALLAKAH  OF  HARETH. 

And  Asma !  lovely  sojourner !  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land^ 

Forgetful  of  thy  plighted  vows  on  Shamma's  glittering  sand  ? 

No  more  in  Shoreb's  rugged  dell  I  see  thee  by  my  side. 

No  more  in  Katha's  mead  of  green  where  vocal  waters  glide ! 

tn  Ayla  and  in  ^obathan  all  lonely  must  I  go, 

And,  therefore,  "Meep  has  fled  my  soul,  and  fast  my  sorrows  flow ! 

Yet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacon  light 
Which  Hinda  kindles  on  her  hill,  to  lure  me  through  the  night, 
Broad  as  th^  dawn,  from  Akik's  brqw  its  ruddy  embers  shine, 
But  Hinda's  heart  may  never  meet  an  answering  glow  in  mine  i 
And  I  must  seek  a  nobler  aid  against  consuming  care. 
Where  all  tha  brethren  of  my  tribe  the  battle  bow  prepare. 

My  camel  with  the  mother-bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie, 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands  that  rears  her  progeny, 
That  lists  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  the  hunter's  lightest  sound 
With  stealthy  foot  at  twilight  foil  soft  gliding  o'er  the  ground ; 

But  not  the  ostrich  speed  of  fire  my  camel  can  excel. 
Whose  footstep  leaves  so  light  a  mark  we  guess  not  where  it  fell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  wither'd  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind,   ' 
On  her  I  stem  the  burning  noon  that  strikes  the  valiant  blind. 

Yes,  we  have  heard  an  angry  sound  of  danger  from  a&r. 

Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  the  war; 

The  good  and  evil  they  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  and  fell, 

"  Their  league,"  say  they, "  is  with  the  tribe  that  m  the  desert  dwell" 

Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 

A  proud  and  a  disdainful  shout  throughout  their  army  ran. 

And  horses  neighed,  and  camels  screamed,  and  man  criedout  on  man ! 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Heber—''  Twtour's  Councils''— MU 
man's  "  Siege  of  Jerusal^n" — Heads  of  a  proposed  pamphlet 
''On  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents"— Einneir's  " Tra- 
vels in  Asia  Mimr^'-'^ChUde  HaroW—Mr.  Reginald  Ht- 
ber's  appointment  as  University  Preacher — Fragment  of  the 
"  Masque  of  Gwendolen" — Bowdler^s  "  Select  Pieces  in  prose 
and  Vers^' — The  distresses  of  the  country — Anecdote  of  a  beggar 
—  Treatise  on  the  distinction  between  the  two  Maries.  1816 — 
1817. 

In  the  year  1816  Mr.  Repaid  Heber  sustained  a  heavy 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  youngest  brother,  Thomas  Cuthbert, 
who  died  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  on  the  brain,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  27th  of  March.  A  similarity  of  age,  educatioD, 
and  profession  had  united  them  with  more  than  ordinary  frater- 
nal affection.  From  infancy  they  had  seldom  been  separated ; 
and  the  younger  brother  had  acted  as  curate  to  the  elder  till  the 
year  before  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  his  own  perpetual 
curacy  of  Moreton  See.  The  blow  thus  fell  with  peculiar 
weight ;  under  its  influence  the  hymn  for  the  fourth  Sunday  af- 
ter the  Epiphany  was  composed,  and  the  original  manuscript 
contained  the  following  stanza : 

"  He  called  me  by  a  brother's  bier, 

As  down  I  knelt  to  prayer, 
But  ah !  though  sorrow  shed  the  tear, 

Repentance  was  not  there !" 

From  this  time  forward  it  was  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  con« 
stant  custom  to  consecrate  every  important  occurrence  6f  his 
life  by  a  short  prayer.  Several  of  these  aspirations  have  unfor- 
tunately been  lost  in  the  various  removals  of  his  papers ;  but 
such  as  are  preserved  will  be  given  according  to  theur  dates.  On 
hb  birth-day  in  this  year  he  writes,  ^'  completed  my  thirty-third 
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^ar.  Oh  omnipotens  et  sempiteme  Deus^  da  veniam  peuaH$  on* 
nortm  pro^teritarum  et  eoneedas,  precor,  ut  quicquid  vitCR  sU  reK>- 
qutm  melius  rit  et  sapienHus  prcUeritA.  Exaudi  me,  Deus,  per  m<«> 
ritajesu  Christi.  .dmen.^ 

To  R.  J.  Wiimot,  £i$q. 

Bodnet  Redory^  April  ^  161^ 

**  Thank  you  sincerely  for  ybnr  kind  condolence  under  out* 
very  great  and  unexpected  calamity.  We  have  all  borne  it  so 
much  the  worse  for  having  been  flattered  by  the  appearance  of 
gradual  recovery,  from  the  time  of  itiy  poor  brother^s  first  seii- 
are,  to  the  moment  of  his  fatal  relapse  ;  and  still  more,  I  think, 
from  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  hardly  appreciated  his  worth  while 
living :  certainly  that  we  were  not  aware  of  half  the  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  liberality  which  we  now  find  that,  with  a  small  income, 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  performing  in  this  neighbour^ 
liood.  The  poor  speak  of  his  kindness  and  good  nature  with  a 
regret  which  Is  painfully  flattering.  To  his  brothers,  his  singu- 
lar disinterestedness,  bis  warmth  of  attachment,  and  devotion  to 
their  service  and  prospects,  can  never  be  replaced ;  and  he 
formed  so  prominent  an  object  in  all  my  airy  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  utility ;  I  miss  him  so  continually  in  my  walks  and  my 
study,  that  I  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  there  is  only  one  be« 
ing  in  the  world  whom  I  could  have  worse  spared.  He  had 
himself  liad  several  vexations  and  disappointments,  whlcb^ 
though  of  a  hasty  temper,  he  bore  with  philosophy  and  almost 
indifference ;  but  where  the  happiness  of  a  friend  was  concern- 
ed, his  whole  heart  was  engaged ;  and  there  was  no  labour  or 
inconvenience  which  he  would  not  incur,  almost  without  know- 
ing that  he  made  a  sacrifice.  I  never  knew  so  warm  a  heart 
which  felt  so  little  for  itself;  or  one  whose  few  faults  were,  ap- 
parently^ in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  corrected,  when  He,  who  in 
all  things  determines  best,  thought  fit  to  remove  him. 

^^  These  are  early  days  of  mourning,  and  I  cannot  yet  be  sup- 
posed to  have  abated  in  my  sorrow.  I  sometimes  think  I  have 
hardly  yet  began  to  feel  so  much  as  I  shall  do  hereafter.  There 
are  moments  when  all  seems  an  illusion.    I  think  my  sister  feels 
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our  loss  the  most ;  but  she  has  concealed  her  grief  from  my 
mother  with  a  spirit  which  might  shame  an  old  Roman." 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  literary  pursuits  were  never  for  any 
long  interval  suspended ;  more  various  and  excursive  than  those 
of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  they  found  riches  in  every 
soil  It  is  curious  to  see  the  raw  materials  from  which  he  would 
occaaonally  work,  and  the  poetry  which  he  could  extract  from 
a  solitary  fact 

In  a  review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  "  History  of  Persia,"  which 
appeared  at  this  time  in  the  Quarterly,*  he  introduces  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  death  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  who,  "  after 
founding  an  empire  more  extensive  than  the  life  of  any  other 
man  has  sufficed  to  traverse,  was  arrested  like  a  tyrant  of  later 
days,  in  his  schemes  of  universal  sovereignty,  by  the  rigours  of 
a  premature  winter,  which  prevented  his  march  to  China."  He 
died  at  Otrar,  seventy-six  leagues  from  Samarcand.  ^  Tbis 
event,"  A«  observes,  "almost  naturally  slides  into  poetry." 

TIMOUR'S  COUNCILS. 

Emirs  and  Ehhna  in  long  array, 
To  •nmour's  comicil  bent  their  way ; 
The  lordly  Tartar,  vaunting  high, 
The  Persian  with  dejected  eye, 
The  vassal  Russ,  and,  lured  fircon  feur, 
Circassia's  mercenary  war. 
But  one  there  came,  uncall'd  and  last ; 
Tlie  spirit  of  the  wmtry  blast ! 
He  mark'd,  while  wrapt  in  mist  he  stood, 
The  purpos'd  track  of  spoil  and  blood ; 
He  mark'd,  umnov'd  by  mortal  woe, 
That  old  man's  eye  of  swarthy  ^ow ; 
That  restless  soul,  whose  single  pride 
Was  cause  enough  that  millions  died ; 
He  heard,  he  saw,  tiU  aivy  woke, 
And  thus  the  voice  of  thunder  spoke  :— 
"  And  hop'st  thou  thus,  in  pride  unfurPd,^ 
To  bear  those  banners  through  the  worldt 


♦  VoL  XV. 
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Can  time  nor  space  thy  toils  defy  ? 
Oh  king,  thy  fellow  demoxi  It 
Servants  of  death,  alike  we  sweep. 
The  wasted  earth,  or  shrinking  deep. 
And  on  the  land,  and  o'er  the  wave. 
We  reap  the  harvest  of  the  grave. 
But  thickest  then  that  harvest  lies. 
And  wildest  sorrows  rend  the  skies, 
In  darker  cloud  the  vultures  sail. 
And  richer  carnage  tunts  the  gale. 
And  few  the  mourners  that  remain. 
When  wmter  leagues  with  Tamerianel 
But  on,  to  work  our  lord's  decree ', 
Then,  tyrant,  turn,  and  cope  vjrith  me  I 
And  learn,  though  far  thy  trophies  shine. 
How  deadlier  are  my  blasts  than  thine ! 
Nor  cities  humt,  nor  blood  of  men. 
Nor  thineown  pride  diall  warm  theelben  I 
Forth  to  thy  task!  We  meet  again 
On  wild  Chabanga's  frozen  plain  I" 

To  R.  W.  Ha^y  Esq. 

Badmet  Rectory^  AugUBt^^  1811 

^^  A  severe  fil  of  rheumatism  is  almost  worth  having  when  it 
serves  as  a  shoeing  bora  to  draw  on  such  a  tour  as  you  propose 
to  yourself.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  however,  that  yoa  have  so 
bad  a  reason  for  going  to  the  Tyrol,  and  trust  that  the  hot  wa« 
ters  of  Gastem  wQl  do  all  that  your  friends  can  wish  them.  Too 
are  very  good  to  recollect  so  favourably  the  few  hints  wliich  I 
vaa  able  to  give  you  in  your  soudiem  Russian  tour.  The  re- 
gions which  yon  have  now  to  pass  through  I  only  know  at  Par« 
Bell's  hermit  knew  the  world  ;  by  books  and  swains ;  since^ 
when  I  was  in  Auatiaay  ths  eeqieror  Napoleon  had  made  die 

best  part  (^Europe  a  terra  Mjgifiata  to  the  English.    K ^ 

whom  I  befieve  yon  may  still  find  at  Stu^gard,  you  know  aa  wdl 
as  I  do.  If  you  diould  hare  time  and  inclination  to  go  on  to 
Vienna,  which  is  a  tour  that  all  the  Austrians  will  advise  yon  to 
make,  I  could  give  you  some  few  letters  which  might  be  useful ; 
and  the  neighbouring  hot  bfiAs  at  Baden  are  greatiy  renowned 
for  their  stimwlaftig  powers.  I  am  sorry  that  you  and  Wihnot 
hare  not  contrived  to  mdce  your  tour  together. 

**  Ever  your  obliged  firiend, 
*^  Reginald  Heber.'* 
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**  Murray  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  glorious  poem  by  Mllman 
on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  wishes  me  to  review  immedi- 
ately.   I  have  looked  at  some  parts  and  been  delighted  with  if 

To  R.  H.  Inglis,  E$q. 

Bodryddan,  October^  1810. 

**  Mt  Dear  Inglis, 

^*  Thornton  tells  me  that  you  have  kindly  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  some  marginal  notes  on  my  lectures.  I  am  now  about 
to  send  out  a  new  edition ;  and  should  regard  your  friendly  cri- 
ticisms as  a  very  valuable  help  in  my  necessary  task  of  coirec- 
tion  and  improvement.  I  certsdnly  win  not  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  your  suggestions ;  but  I  wUl  promise  them  a  very 
attentive  consideration ;  and  I  have  already  derived  so  much  ad- 
vantage from  fflmilar  communications,  that  you  may  rely  on  my 
being  both  patient  and  docile  under  your  lash.  If  your  obser- 
vations are  not  too  numerous  for  transcription  within  die  bounds 
of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  such  a  letter  directed  to  me  at  Hod- 
net,  near  Shrewsbury,  will  be  thankfully  received ;  or  if  you  w31 
send  your  copy  of  the  lectures  to  Hatchard's,  it  will  be  forward- 
ed to  me;  and  I  will  take  all  pos^le  care  (^  it  I  believe  Hatoh- 
ard  is  in  no  great  hurry  for  the  second  edition  ;  and,  therefore^ 
I  am  naturally  anxious  to  send  it  out  in  as  improved  a  state  as  I 
can  ;  but  I  trust,  at  farthest,  another  three  weeks  will  enable  me 
to  send  it  to  him,  with  all  the  advantage  of  your  castigation. 

*^  I  write  this  letter  from  North  Wales,  where  my  wife  and  I 
are  paying  our  annual  visit ;  but  I  return  to  Hodnet  next  week. 
All  here  are  in  great  alarm  about  the  harvest,  which  is,  as  yet, 
very  partially  stacked,  and  8C«ne  not  even  reaped.  In  Shrc^ 
shire  we  are  more  forward  ;  and  the  crops  were  not  deficient  in 
quantity,  but  the  quality  very  bad  indeed ;  some  nearly  spmled 
by  the  rain,  and  some  ruined  by  beuig  stacked  in  too  great  a 
hurry. 

^^Dear  Inglis, 

<<Ever  yourafifectionate  friend, 
^^Reqinau)  Hebbr.'* 
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To  R.  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rtctvry^  Nov.  5,  1816. 

"Mt  Dear  wilmot. 

"  I  must  answer  both  your  letters  together,  as  your  first,  hav- 
ing to  follow  me  into  Wales,  only  arrived  two  days  before  your 
second.  And  *  First  of  the  First,'  as  our  ancient  divines  used 
to  say  in  dividing  a  sermon,  I  need  not  say  that  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  to  England,  and  that  your 
tour  had,  in  all  its  circumstances,  answered  your  expectations. 
I  am  hardly  sure  whether  it  is  a  selfish  unwillingness  to  lose  you 
for  so  long  a  time,  or  from  a  disinterested  opinion  that  a  pro-  . 
tracted  absence  abroad  may,  in  more  ways  than  one,  be  disad- 
vantageous to  your  ultimate  and  English  views,  that  I  feel  some 
alarm  at  the  hints  which  you  drop  of  an  extensive  Italian  jour- 
ney and  residence  on  the  continent  next  year.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  understand  your  schemes  rightly.  In  the  mean 
time,  for  I  know  you  cannot  be  idle,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1 
The  times  are  very  favourable  for  one  way  of  aiming  at  distinc- 
tion, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  might  do  well  to  try  youi* 
hand  at  a  pamphlet,  *  On  the  causes  of  the  present  discontents, 
by  the  author  of  a  letter,  &c.*  You  write  rapidly,  and  you  have 
the  means  of  {  formation  as  would  serve 

your  purpose '  u.  *  ♦ 

*  as  I  should  expect  from 

you,  might,  I  to  the  country,  in  which 

there  seems  t  mong  the  higher  ranks,  a 

singular  blindness  to  the  feelings  of  the  larger  half  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  with  the  lower  orders  a  still  more  fatal  disposition  to 
view  through  a  very  distorted  medium  every  action  of  their  su- 
periors, and  every  circumstance  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
country.  Toil  might,  on  the  one  hand,  point  out  how  little  rea- 
son for  such  complaints  really  exists  m  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes,  when  fairly  stated;  and  how  fair  a  prospect  we  have  that 
our  difficulties,  if  we  are  not  impatient  under  them,  may  gradu- 
ally pass  away.  The  real  amount  of  sinecures,  of  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  list,  &c.  which  have,  I  apprehend,  been  greatly  and 
wilfully  exuggerated,  might  be  given,  and  compared  with  those  of 
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other  countries,  particularly  of  France  under  Buonaparte.  You 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  enlarge  on  the  utter  madness  of  des- 
pising popular  clamour,  whether  unjust  or  no,  when  it  is  little 
less  than  universal— on  the  natural  excuse  which  such  clamoor 
may  plead,  where  great  real  want  is  contrasted  with  great  real 
or  apparent  prodigality.  You  might  give  your  opinicms,  what- 
ever diey  may  be,  on  reform  in  Parliament,  though^  you  must, 
as  I  conceive,  admit  that  the  practical  benefits  of  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  doubtful,  and  far  from  immediate.  The  best  prac- 
tical manner  of  reducing  public  expense  might  be  inquired  into^ 
and  what  has  been  done,  fsurly  stated. 

•  ••••• 

^*  Here  also  a  fair  exposition  of  the  expense  and  counteiba* 
lancing  advantages  of  our  French  army  might  come  in  ;  uni- 
fonns,  fetes,  &c.  might  be  introduced,  if  you  tlMw^ghl  it  expedi- 
ent, since  all  these  have  fanned  die  flame  which  now  bums  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people ;  and  you  ought  conclude  by  a 
pavoenesb  to  the  gentry  of  England  to  exert  themselves  in.  re- 
eoverii^  their  lost  popularity ;  pointing  out  the  necesdty,  in  par- 
ticular, of  relaxing  the  game  laws,  of  residence  on  their  p n^per^, 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  cottager. 

^^  Such  a  pamphlet  as  I  should  hope  to  see  from  you,  written 
in  no  party  spirit,  with  something  of  the  tone  of  a  reformer,  and 
something  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  secretly  inelimng  to  the  toij 
side  of  the  question,  but  sufficiently  and,  perhaps,  ostentatiously 
just  to  the  other,  and,  above  all,  enlai^ng  on  practical  remedies^ 
and  on  those  points  where  the  people  really  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  (for  parliamentary  reform  they  do  not  care,)  migfat 
be  very  generally  popular,  and  do  much  good ;  passages  would 
be  extracted  from  it  by  half  the  country  newqM^rs,  and  I 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  boasting  my  friendship  with  the 
ingenious  author,  not  only  in  drawing  room^  but  at  tani|ttke 
meetings,  {absit  werbo  moidia.) 

^^  1  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  former  part  of  my  ttxt^  that  I 
have  little  room  lor  my  latter.    I  am  now  come  home  for  a  few 
days,  to  attend  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  tiie  poor.     *         * 
#  «  «  « 

^'  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

*^  Reginald  HsBEja." 
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To  E.  D.  Davenport^  Esq. 

Bodnet  RecUrry,  Nov,  2i,  1816. 

"  Mt  Dear  Davenport, 

^*  I  fear  the  Wilmots  and  Hortons  do  not  mean  to  take  us  in 
dieir  way  from  Cheshire,  as  the  former  talk  of  pressing  baek  to 
meet  thdr  beys.  But  though  I  am  compelled  to  acqiuesce  in 
tiiis  excuse,  yet,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  you  expect  any  similar 
pledges  of  affection  these  Christmas  holidays,  I  trust  we  are  not 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here  as  soon  as  you  can  after 
tfie  second  of  December ;  the  earlier  the  better. 

**  I  have  been  a  little  alarmed  on  receiving  a  parcel  from  Mr. 
Crawford  of  six  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript,  each  of  them, 
*  «o  dick  ah  dU  sheese,*  being  the  travels  of  Mr.  Kinneir*  through 
Asia  Blinor,  respecting  the  merits  of  which  I  ani  to  give  an  opi^ 
iiion,  according  to  a  rash  jM^nise  which  I  made  when  I  was  with 
you.  I  was  not  then  quite  aware  of  the  bulk  of  the  undertaking, 
but  must  now  persevere,  though  the  journey  may  be  as  protract- 
ed as  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  through  the  same  route. 

*^  How  do  you  like  the  new  *  Cbilde  Harold  V  I  tlunk  the 
b^^inning  tolerable  ;  the  end  very  fine  mdeed;  the  middle  Sporty 
per  pahy^  (to  use  the  heraldic  term,)  very  good  and  very  prosaic 
and  inharmonious.  Bringing  the  mountains  to  bed  of  a  youngs 
earthquake  has  been  apparently  suggested  by  the  divine  author 
of  ^The  Death  of  Hellebore,'!  I  un  not  rare  that  a  moose 
would  not  have  been  the  more  eligible  son  and  heir  of  the  two. 
The  prisoner  of  Chillon  is  not  yet  arrived  I  hear  a  very  higk 
diaracter  of  a  novel  not  yet  published,  but  soon  to  be ;  *The 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.*  The  ao- 
tbor  I  do  not  know.'* 


*  Sir  John  Kiimeir  Macdonald^  now,  1830,  Britiah  minister  in  Persia. — Ed. 

t  A  mock  heroic  poem,  written  by  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber's,  to 
prove  that  perfect  nnniianae,  when  clothed  in  high  sounding  language,  and  readi 
with  proper  empbaaie^  may  oUten  be  admiced  as  eloquent  poetiy  by  siqieificaal 
heaienk— £p« 
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To  Mrs.  IL  Htber. 

Nw,  181(1 

"  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Hodson,*  inquiring  whether 
I  had  any  objection  to  become  one  of  the  unirennty  preachers; 
and  conveying  a  very  civil  message  from  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  offer- 
ing to  nominate  me,  which  he,  as  Regius  Professor,  is  empower* 
ed  to  do.  This  offer  gives  me  pleasure  as  a  mark  of  my  Oxford 
friends,  especially  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  having  approved  my  ser- 
mons ;  and  it  may,  as  a  furth^  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
myself,  be  advantageous.  ♦  *  *  ♦  — L-  brings 
dreadful  reports  of  the  harvest  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  As  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  saw  men 
reapmg  wheat  knee  deep  in  water ;  and  the  oats,  which  are  a 
very  principal  crop  with  them,  are  almost  all  spoilt ;  a  great  deal 
of  com,  I  am  assured,  is  still  standii^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Leek.     forebodes  famine,  and  from  the  badness  of  the 

com,  perhaps,  pestilence.  I  know  no  better  comfort  than  the 
Mahomedan  ^  Ullah  kerim  I '  But,  in  reality,  I  am  not  diqxraed 
to  join  in  his  forebodings.  The  dearth  of  com  may,  possibly, 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  manufactories.  America  and  Poland 
will  take  back  cotton  and  hardware,  in  exchange  for  wheat ; 
and  if  the  affliction  is  not  by  these  means  taken  away,  it  may  be 
much  lightened.^ 

During  the  short  absence  from  home  in  which  the  preceding 
letter  was  written,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  pommenced,  and  sub- 
sequently completed,  a  **  masque,"  taken  from  Chaucer's  ^'Wife 
of  Bath's  tale."  The  plot  turns  upon  the  solution  of  &e  same 
riddle  ;  but  in  the  introduction  of  Titama  and  her  fairies,  of  Mer- 
lin, and  of  the  personages  of  Arthur's  court,  it  differs  from  the 
original  story.  This  was  not  the  only  dramatic  poem  he  wrote ; 
at  different  times  he  versified  the  oriental  stories  of  II  Bondocani 
and  Bluebeard ;  and  there  are  many  to  whom  the  recollection 
of  the  irindness  and  promptitude  vrith  which  he  lent  his  talents 
to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  a  merry  Christmas  party,  wiD  re- 
cur with  a  melancholy  interest.  From  the  "  masque  of  Gwen- 
dolen," alone,  however,  will  some  extracts  now  be  given. 

*  The  kte  Rev.  Frodaham  Hodson,  D.  D.,  Principdl  of  Bfazen  Noee  College.^Ei>. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  MASQUE  OF  GWENDOLEN. 

{Enter  two  Goblins  hearing  a  Casket.) 

Gwendolen,    What  forms  are  these? 

Goblin.  Spirits  of  nether  earth 

Are  we,  and  servants  to  the  mighty  Merlin, 

From  whom  we  hear  these  treasures  to  his  hride. 

Or  ere  the  raven  twice  hath  flapt  her  wing 

He  will  himself  he  here. 
Gwendolen.  Crood  angels  guard  me ! 

Emer  two  Sylphs  and  two  Sea  lymphs. 

Song. 

N3miphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Bridal  gifts  we  bring  to  thee ! 
Lo  these  plumes  of  rich  device, 
Pluck'd  from  birds  of  Paradise ! 
Lo  these  drops  of  essence  rare. 
Shook  from  a  wand'ring  meteor's  hair ! 
Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Such  the  gifts  we  bring  to  thee ! 

Take  these  shells,  ^proach  them  near,       / 
And  ihey  shall  murmer  in  thine  ear 
Tunes  thai  lull  the  slumbering  sea 
More  than  mermaid's  harmony  I 
Take  these  pearls,  no  diving  dave 
Drags  their  Uke  from  ocean  cave,— 
N3rmph8  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Such  can  only  bring  to  thee. 

Enter  two  OenU  of  Fire,  with  a  Vase. 

1  Genius.      Lovdiest  of  mortal  mould !  distant  we  kneel. 
Lest  our  hot  breath  should  mar  thy  snowy  i^n, 
Or  scorch  thy  raven  locks !    Weareoffire 
The  swarthy  ministers,  whose  active  heal 
Is  as  the  soul  of  earth  and  sea  and  air ; 
Who  sow  the  seeds  of  gold,  who  give  the  diamond 
Vol.  I.— 54 
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Its  eye  of  flame,  and  wake  the  carbiiiiele 
To  rivttl  day.    Of  sndi  strange  alchemy 
We  bring  thee  tokens ;  and  before  thy  feet 
Bow  down  onr  crisped  heads,  and  in  the  dust 

Abase  our  terrors ! 

♦  *  *  *  if.  * 

♦  *      '        ♦'  ♦  **  * 
J^krlin,                             Am  I  proud,  who  lay 

Mine  empire  at  thy  feet  7    All  thou  hast  seeit 
Are  but  iSie  l^ast  6f  w6hd6rs.    Toiling  fiends 
ffliall  sWeat  to  work  thy  bidding,  and  their  claW» 
Rend  from  the  gteedy  earth  its  burled  treasure. 
And  drag  th^  deep  for  thee.  The  sylj^hs  of  air 
Shall  fc^  thy  dumber,  and  their  viewless  harps 
Pour  oii  tfey  liiraking  ear  strange  melody. 
The  elfin  nations,  with  fresh  herbs  and  flowers, 
ShaO  in  t!hy  chambers  keep  perennial  spring ; 
And  the  wild  mermaid  sleek,  with  coral  comb, 
Thy  dark  and  perfumed  tresses.  Seek'st  thou  more? 
More  is  in  Merlin^s  power !    Be  thou  my  bride, 
And  I  wHl  place  thee  on  a  regal  throne 
Of  solid  adamant,  hfU  above  hill. 
Ten  AnriongB  high,  to  match  whose  ahiCude 
Plinlimmon  fails,  and  Idris'  stony  chair 
Sinks  like  ail  ini^t's  bauble ;  there,  enshrined 
A  queen  and  goddete,  shall  the  elements 
Wait  on  thee,  and  the  countless  multitude 
Of  Genii  worship  thee  supreme  in  hell  I 
I  pause  for  thy  t^ly. 
Chvendolen.  This  then  it  is : 

Thy  power  I  know  not,  but  thhie  art  I  kno# 
For  most  unholy,  and  thy  person  hateM ! 
I  own  my  Mlj,  with  remoWie  I  own  it, 
Which  playM  witti  such  a  tisiter ;  but  mine  ears 
Drank  in  thy  wisdom,— Had  it  sootind  isy  pride 
To  see  the  powers  of  ntogSe  thx'd  for  me, 
And  the  strong  features  of  a  face  like  thine 
Relaxiof  inmy  preseida!    This  forgive  me! 
My  last  request !    Nay  look  not  thus  on  me, 
Ndr  press  my  hand  t    Ima^  not  dHUy  lotiger. 

♦  ♦  »  ♦  «  # 
Merlin.         Ah,  do  not  raise  the  fiend  within  my  soul. 

Nor  arm,  sweet  peitaladce,  against  thyself 
ISy  worser  nature  I    In  th^  rugged  breast 
The  heart  which  throbs  is  Etna's  earthly  fire, 
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Which,  unprovok'd  and  elamb^ing  in  ito,s^ngth, 
Rejoiceth  Ceres,  and  wuth  fresher  floweira 
To  Enna's  valley  lures  hack  Proserpuie: 
But,  if  it  burst  Us  hounds,  hath  ,helUf  h  jq[ieUle 


(rtpendoleti 


A  thing  of  loathing  ^d  of  natural  horrour, 
Such  as  is  pain  to  look  on !— better  so 
.  Thai> tl^us  to  teaH)t  thy  wooing :  tak^mcj  thrq^  me 
.  To  the  wild  boar,  or  w^ere  the  lioness 
Seeks  for  her  brindled  young  their  human  banquet ; 
Yea,  rather  marry  me  to.  death,  and  make 
My  bridal  bed  within  the  sepulchre. 
Than  bid  me  niMiH  witii  ^te/thy  gtlihylhrone ! 
Mtrlin.  Thy  wish  be  on  ithine  headland thhde own  curse 

Feed  on  thee  till  it  waste  thee!  /.JBzqiiitnte  maid ! 
Ev'n  in  the  bitterness  bi  my  revenge  ' 
I  love  thy  graeefhl  patsioh  i  .ButimytiiTe, 
Whose  ikuneandw  bum  iifdQisame,  goods  my  purpose 
To  wittier  naliee !  iShrcmdaheem IJiy  veil. 
Oh  my  fair  enemy  Hfqrdiatwithdneiwh 
Thy  face  shall  never  win  a  suitor  more ! 

Hear  Spirits  hear  I—  ( Thunder,) 

I^  on  thee 
Qurs^,  ciMTses,  one^^  two  three ! 
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Fouler  than  a  grandame  ape, 
Be  thy  features  and  thy  shape ; 
Be  thy  face,  so  fresh  and  fair. 
Worse  than  those  of  furies  are ; 
Be  thy  snowy  forehead  dark. 
And  rougher  than  the  maple  bark ; 
In  the  green  wood  range  alone 
Thy  disastrous  lot  to  moan ; 
Lion  wild  and  bristly  boar, 
Let  them  fly  thy  face  before ; 
And  the  wolves  that  round  thee  prowl, 
More  from  fear  than  hunger  howl ; 
As  a  thmg  most  scomM  and  hated, 
And  with  demons  only  mated. 
Every  kindly  creature  shun  thee : 
And  this  burden  be  upon  thee, 
Tin  a  youth  of  form  divine. 
Sprung  from  Brutus'  ancient  line, 
Of  beauty  careless,  and  delight. 
Shall  woo  thee  to  the  nuptial  rite; 
^all  his  arms  around  thee  twine. 
Shall  his  warm  lips  press  to  thine, 
And  sign  thee  with  the  holy  sign ! 

(Thmder.     Merlin  sinks.) 


{Gwendolen  asleep  as  transformed  by  Merlin.    Thru 
fames  strewing  flowers  and  leaoes  over  her.) 

Song. 
Rest  thee  on  this  n^ossy  pillow 

'Till  the  morning  li^t  I 
Softly  wave  this  whispering  willow 

O'orihy  bed  to  night! 
Every  m<»rtal  grief  Ibrsake  thee 
As  our  drowsy  spdls  o'ertake  thee. 
Nought  from  blessed  sleep  awake  thee 

'Till  the  morning  light ! 

Enter  Titania. 

Spirits,  well  done !  for  not  of  ruthless  mood 
Are  we,  the  rangers  of  the  nightly  wood. 
Where  found  ye  this  sad  Biaid? 
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1st  Fairy,  Down  in  yon  ddl 

We  found  her,  where  the  moon-beams  brightest  fell  -, 
For  Cynthia  mark'd  her  with  benignant  eye, 
And  moum'd,  methought,  a  virgin's  misery. 
We  mark'd  her,  too,  with  what  intense  despair 
She  scatter'd  on  the  winds  her  raven  hair, 
Invoking  death :  then  with  accur9t  intent 
Of  wilder  madness,  to  the  lake  she  wait ; 
But,  bending  o'er  its  mirror,  shriek'd  to  spy 
In  that  wild  glass  her  own  deformity, 
And  fled  apace.    Anon,  amid  the  brakes, 
Like  some  pursued  fawn  a  lair  she  makes, 
And  shrouding  with  her  iiurry  gown  those  eyes 
Which  not  the  curse  of  Merlin  could  disguise, 
As  at  herself  she  trembled,  'till  her  grief 
Found  in  a  flood  of  gracious  tears  rdiet 

THtania.      Poor  wretch !  ye  sooth'd  her  then  1 

Ut  Fairy.  Her  tears  we  dried, 

And  pluck'd  the  brambles  from  her  bleedmg  side; 
O'er  her  hot  brain  a  grateful  vapour  threw. 
And  sprinkled  every  limb  with  drowsy  dewj 
Then  bore  her,  slumb'rmg,  to  this  green  retreat, 
And  with  star-jeHy  cooPd  her  blister'd  feet, 
And  scatter'd  every  flower  of  purple  die. 
And  fann'd  her  resit  with  owlet's  plumery. 
Well  have  ye  done !  Sleep  on,  poor  Gwendolen, 
The  hour  of  retribution  is  arriv'd, 
And  Merlin  hath  no  longer  power  to  harm.— 
Is  Merlin  dead  ? 

Ev'n  now  I  heard  the  yell 
Of  ghastly  merriment ;  in  upper  air 
The  fiends  keep  holyday.    I  knew  their  song, 
A  song  of  tnumph:  << Merlin  is  no  more! 
Merlin,  the  mighty  one !  Haste,  haste  to  meet  him 
Ye  rulers  of  the  damn'd,  and  open  wide 
Your  everlasting  gates,  to  entertam 
The  master  of  the  spell!  Such  charms  no  more 
Shall  tax  our  labours  till  the  final  doom !" 
Isi  Fairy.    How  died  he  ?  Say— 

THtania.  By  female  wito  he  feH. 

She  of  the  Lake,  his  elfin  paramour, 
Jealous  of  his  late  wanderings, — in  a  tomb; 
(First  having  won  by  sugar'd  blandishment 
From  his  dark  soul  th'  unutterable  name 
Which  all  things  fear  m  h^,  in  earth  and  heaven, ) 


THtania. 


1st  Fairy. 
Titania. 
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Enelos'd  the  struggling  wizard.   Nine  long  nights 

Within  the  rode  the  fairies  heard  him  aoon, 

The  tenth  was  silence  t 
1st  Fairy,  May  the  merciless 

Such  iate  meet  ever !  But,  our  Gweadolen, 

Is  she  now  free? 
Titania,  The  &ies  their  cotirae  most  have, 

And  M^lin^s  spells  hare  pow»  bejottd  the  grave. 

But  H^ren,  and  tiiose  bright  stars  whose  golden  eyes 

Behold  the  ItaJc  of  mortal  destmies, 

An  equal  lot  of  weal  and  wo  prepare 

To  Harleck's  virgin  and  to  Albion's  heir. 

For  this  I  came,  to  died  aseft  controol 

Of  heavenly  wiadom  o'er  her  aleepmg  tooul ; 

And  bring  to  mind  whatever  of  secret  lore 

She  fiokn  her  wixard  lover  learnt  .before. 

But  soft,  she  ^irs^-our  pot^it  Itemacy 

Has  f  ons'd  her  dream,  and  oped  her  sealed  eye. 

Yianiidi,  kind  feys— otirfontis^e  must  iia^  spy! 
(Owendoien  wwtikes.) 

Gwendolen^Oh  sacred  hour  of  retribution, 

Foredoom^  to  dry  ^e  wretch's  tear, 

And  rectify  this  dark  confosion. 

Of  earlMysin  end  shame  and  fear; 

And  art  thou  then  a  Ibnd  delusion 

Around  our  dumber  hovering  near. 

Of  Heavenly  bliss  a  blest  inAision 

Too  holy  to  be  tasted  here  ? 

Oh,  in  my  dreams  I  feelihtm,  see  them ! 

The  days  of  Uiss  return  again, 

As  victor  imgds  tread  beneath  them, 

The  snare  of  fiends,  ihe  rage  of -men  I 

And  evearmqre  a  sweet  delusion 

Above  my  slumber  hovers  near  i 

And  tells  of  h<dy  retribution, 

Aad  chides-  my  doubt  and  soothes  my  fear ; 

I  wake-rand  all  is  dark  aad  drear, 

The  oak  wood  rustles  overhead ; 

The  aspen  sheds  its  i<riiage  sere 

Upon  my  ^ild  and  dewy  bed ; 

Beiore  the  melancholy  blast 

Autunraal  clouds  are  driving  fast ; 

For  canopy  of  state  I  see 

The  white  moon  glimmering  through  the  tree ; 

I  tremble  as  with  woman  fear 
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The  woir»  approaching  howl  I  hear ; 

In  stokefiiBg  doubt  I  turn  mine  eyes 

Prom  ipineown  aelf  ^us  hide^os  grown ; 

And,  ranging,  in- this  goblin  guise, 

The  thorny  brake,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  curte  my  sleep,  whose  magic  power 

Hath  moeloed  with  bliss  my  hopeless  heart, 

And  triUy  cursemy  waking  hour. 

Which  bade  tlMife  feaoied  Uiss  depart ; 

And  doabty  so  qoidc  the  <^ianges  seem, 

If  this  or  t&at  were  ail  a  dream. 

Alas !  how  know  we  which  is  true. 

The  Bight  or  day,  the  son  or  shadie, 

The  fenna  whidi  glide  in  long  revi^r 

Before  our  eyes  in  slumber  laid. 

Or  those  our  waldng  scenes  renew  1 

Was  it  a  draam  that  HarledL's  haU 

Received  my  wandering  8t^»  cigAm^ 

Af  QiiioWd  my  hea^  at  raptnre'a  call; 

More  rapt'rous  from  remenher'd  pain  1 

On  my  Mid  dieek  in  Joyful  thrill, 

My  brotker'a  tetf ,  J  iM  i  t  aim ; 

And,  cftoaar  to  my  htoxi  than  he^ 

Tkd  youth's  warm  kiM  who  set  ma  free  i 

Was  this  a  dream '^  or,  dream  I  now 

Of  mourning  weeds  and  desert  wild ; 

Of  whistling  wind  in  hawthorn  bough  $ 

Of  form  by  magic  cmrse  defil'd? 

Come,  pitying  death,  dissolve  the  atriie, 

^And  wake  me  from  the  trance  of  UfeS 

A  footstep  in  the  wood !  an  armed  man, 

And  hither  bound !  Retire  thee,  Gwendolen* 

Yet,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ?  ITiine  altered  form 

Is  safe  from  the  worst  danger,  and  thy  life, 

Not  worth  the  keeping,  mocks  his  cruel^.— 

Yet  must  I  hide  m&— lend  me  your  shade  kind  boughs,    ' 

To  shade  this  hideous  face  from  eartb  a^d  Heaven ! 


SCENE,  like  Oovftr^Arthw  m  Ms  throne^  JUemUin  in  chains^ 
Guards  4rc»  ^. 

Arthur.        How  wears  the  time  ? 

Kay,  The  sun  hdth  well  nigh  scaled 

The  pinnacle  of  Heaven. 
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Arthur.  Oh,  say  sot  so : 

Is  it  indeed  so  late  ?— Where  art  thou,  Gawain, 
Too  slow  to  save  thy  friend  ?  Ah,  cursed  oath ! 
Which  stops  the  mouth  of  mercy,  and  but  leaves 
A  barren  grief  to  after  penitence — 
That  I  might  now  recall  thee !  Yet  again 
Be  it  proclaimed— if  that  mortal  tongue 
Can  solve  our  oracle— and  solving  save 
Yon  gallant  gentleman— our  kingdom's  power 
Is  taxed  for  thmr  reward.    Stilly  still— all  stUl! 
Oh,  good  Uewellm,  when  the  headsman^  blow 
Redeems  mine  oath,  my  hoary  hairs  shall  follow 
(Believe  it)  to  the  grave.    Oh,  that  thy  wrath 
Had  cooM  betimes,  or  mine.  Pardon,  oh  pardon ! 
As  I  forgive  thee  thine  unruly  brow 
Triumphant  o'er  mine  age,  thy  words  of  fire 
And'  looks  of  mutiny,  such  as  no  long 
Can  brook  without  resistance— pardon  thou 
The  rashness  of  mine  oath,  which  sends  thy  youth 
Untimely  to  the  tomb. 

LleweUin.  My  parting  prayer 

Waits  on  your  silver  locks ;  be  brief^  good  king ; 
Dismiss  a  soul  which  on  its  tiptoe  stands 
Knocking  at  Heaven's  high  gates.    I  have  met  death 
In  uglier  shapes  before,  nor  find  I  now, 
Save  in  this  tardmess,  his  teeth  or  sting. 
Have  with  you,  headsman. 

Arthur.  Stay,  I  charge  ye,  stay  !— 

A  noise— I  hear  it  well— a  horse's  tread 
As  one  in  speed — and  hark  that  diout,  oh  Heaven. 
Run,  some  of  ye,  and  ieam. 


(Cry  without.) 


Long  live  Earl  Gawain ! 


Arthur.        Welcome,  brave  nephew. 

Now  more  than  ever  welcome ;  have  ye  sped  ? 
Is  mine  oath  cancelled? — is  the  prisoner  free? 
Hath  Merlin  told  his  secret  ? 

Gawain.  He  hath  borne 

That  secret  to  the  land  of  secresy. 
Nor  can  Llewellin  claim  a  further  sentence 
Than  Heav'n  hath  past  on  Meriin.    Oh,  my  liege, 
Strange  things  have  chanced,  which  at  fitting  season 
I  shall  unfold.    Now  to  my  chiefest  care. 
Unlock  these  rivets,  jailor,  for  thy  charge 
By  Arthur's  oath  is  free ;— Arthur  hath  sought 
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What  women  nioatly  orave ; — my  answer  follows. 

Power  is  their  passion.    From  the  lordly  dame 

To  the  brown  maid  that  tends  the  harvest  field, 

They  prize  it  most.    Wherefore  is  pleasure  seom'd 

But  to  increase  their  sway  ? — ^why  riches  lavished, 

But  as  an  argument  of  queenly  state  ? 

Wherefwre  is  virtue  seom'd  1  why  vice  thought  comely  1 

But  for  the  pride  of  taming  him  whose  wiles 

Have  ruined  many, — why  is  beauty  marr'd 

By  ceruse  or  by  corset  ?— wherefore  love 

Led  like  a  blithe  and  perfum'd  sacrifice 

To  PhcBbus'  altar,  but  in  hope  to  reign  ?— 

Ye  have  mine  answer. — 
Arthur.  liOose  Llewelliu's  chain ! 

Gawain  thou  hast  thine  earldom.    Valiant  friends 

This  day  be  peace  to  all.    Let  me  embrace  you 

With  penitent  fondness.    Ah !  what  ghastly  qiectre 

Troubles  our  happiness  ? — Can  this  be  human  S 

She  kneels,  she  holds  a  ring — 
Gwendolen.  A  boon,  a  boon 

From  Arthur  and  from  Gawain!  What  I  am, 

What  I  have  done,  he  knows. — What  he  hath  sworn 

This  ring  be  witness. 
Gatoain.  I  acknowledge  all, 

And  nobly  will  repay  thee.    Come  to-morrow,-— 

To-day, — this  even, — only  scare  not  now 

This  royal  presence. 

Gwendolen.  *♦***♦♦» 
I  saved  thy  friend, 
I  brought  thine  earldom  back;  my  wisdom  sounded 
The  craft  of  Merlin ;  and  the  gratefrd  Ccawain 
(For*  he  was  grateful  then)  sware  by  his  sword, 
This  ring  his  sponsor, — to  reward  my  pains 
With  whatsoe'er  I  ask'd.    I  ask  it  now. 
Before  the  king— my  hire,  my  righteous  hire, 
Such  as  a  knight  must  pay. 

Gawain .  Ask  and  receive ! 

I  own  my  oath,— and  though  my  colder  blood 
Thrills  to  its  fountain  at  thy  gaze,  and  nature- 
Forebodes  of  something  monstrous  in  thy  soul. 
Which  I  may  shrink  to  answer— I  have  sworn } 
And  bid  me  tame  the  brindled  pard,  or  keep 
Mine  unarm'd  vigil  in  a  dragon's  den,— 
Be  the  king  witness,  and  this  table  round, 
I  will  perform  thy  bidding }  speak  and  obtain. 
Vol.  I.--6d 
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Gwendolen.    Give  me  thyself,^be  Ukki  mine  husband,  GAWain ! 
What  I  scared  ahready^ — ^hast  thou  sworn  in  Tain? 
Am  I  so  monstrous  ?-^h,  I  ibel  I  am ! 
Yit  have  I  sav'd  thy  friend. 


GawadHi,    80  are  W6  mairiedi    Rule  thou  in  my  house, 
Govern  my  treasure,— pranli  thee  in  my  jewels  j 
All,  all  is  thihe  !-^for  me,  I  mount  my  Meed 
And  ramble  fbrth  to-night,  an  errant  warrior^ 
To  see  thy  face  ho  more^-^ 

Gwendolen.  Alas  for  me!  / 

Is  this  a  marriage  T—thus  did  GaWain  swear, 
To  nl04;k  M  WiUi  hitnseir.^to  leave  me  thus, 
His  lUWftti  partkier,  to  the  ^isom  of  lAeti^ 
And  the  tonstruetiohs  of  a  peevish  #orld, 
Weak  and  deieiMMeless,  childless,  hUrti&ildlesB? 
Oh ,  my  good  ford  ,-^hall  It  be  said  thU  l[y« 
Has  robb'd  my  country  of  its  toavestklilght? 
And  shall  the  Bakon,  and  the  ruthless  Dane, 
Triumphant  in  yotir  ^^jsence,  thank  ibe  foidliesii 
CM"  GaWMU^  countess  for  their  victory  I 
Far  be  such  curse  from  me !    If  lam  loiithM, 
Beyond  endurailice  lDath'd--'^H>mmand  me  hence, 
And  I  fofsakeyotir  roof  ;-^  k^ow  my  duty ; 
And  youi:  poor  wiib)  from  fbi^  her  wiMentess, 
Shall  bless  and  pray  for  Gawain. 

Gawain.  Nay,  not  so; 

Foc^I  have  s¥h)m  to  shield  thee ;  rest  thee  here, 
Ahd  \6y'n  in  ahMnte  shall  mine  eye  behold 
Thy  cotnforts  and  thy  saibty ;  weep  not,  dame, 
lamthy  guardiah,  and  will  well  disdiirge 
A  guardian's  oflUbev    Friendship  may  be  ours, 
Thy  form  forbids  hot  4hat»    Whal-^weephig  still ! 
I  will  n<ft  leave  thee  $-^with  a  brother^  zeal 
For  thy  past  service  done  I  will  watch  over  tfaae : 
Be  of  good  courage^--oome,  one  kiss  of  peace 
To  seal  our  bargain.<>^^-^Hatefhlt  horribkl 
And  dost  thou  ding  around  tue,  cursed  fiend. 
To  drag  me  to  perdition  I    Out,  aroint  1 
For  in  God's  name  I  chaise  thee  set  me  free, 
And  by  this  holy  sign  1 

Gwendolen.  i^,  btesKd  be  thou  \**- 

Turn,  Gawain,  iam  K«  {LaM  tkumder.'^) 
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To  R.  ff.  InglM,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  Dec,  %  1616. 

*^  Mr  Dear  Inglis^ 

''  I  did  not  intend  to  have  written  till  I  had  finished  the  cor- 
rection of  my  lectures  :  but  you  have  afforded  me  so  substantial 
a  proof  of  your  kindness  in  the  attention  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on  my  writings,  that  I  am  unwilling  any  longer  to  defer 
thanking  you.  Some  of  your  suggestions  I  must  take  credit  to 
myself  for  having  already  adopted,  and  I  will  sincerely  engage  to 
reject  none  without  a  careful  exanunatioQ.  If  you  were  to  see 
the  margin  of  my  corrected  copy,  you  would  acquit  me  of  any 
idleness  in  the  task  of  revision ;  at  the  same  time  I  mu^t  own 
that  my  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  collecting  fresh  au- 
thorities, and  arranging  my  arguments  in  a  more  lucid  order> 
rather  than  to  iquestions  of  style.  Your  criticism  may,  therefore^ 
be  of  real  and  great  advantage  to  me.  My  wife  joins  in  Undest 
regards  to  Mrs.  Inglis  with 

"  Dear  Inglis, 

**  Ever  your's  truly, 

**  Reginald  Heber.^ 

To  R.  H.  Inglis,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  Jan.  13, 1817. 

"  Mv  Dear  Inglis^ 

^  I  am  sensible  that  I  may  seem  to  have  delayed  too  long  the 
acknowledgements  which  your  very  friendly  and  valuable  pre- 
sent claimed  from  mcp  andy  if  Ihad  had  any  reason  to  apprehend 
th«t  my  nncerity  would  have  been  taxed  in  speaking  as  highly 
as  I  could  have  unshed  of  the  remains  of  your  eiKcellent  friend,  I 
would  not  have  deferred  writing  my  thanks  till  I  had  received 
and  read  the  volumes.*  I  can  now  say,  with  great  truth,  that  I 
am  highly  sensible  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  distin- 
goisbed  one  who  enjoyed,  unfortunately,  so  small  a  share  of  Mr. 
Bowdler's  acquaintance,  and  can  assure  you  that  you  were  not 
fnistaken  in  supposing  that  I  should  regard  his  <  remains'  with 
very  deep  feelings  of  respect  and  regret     I  expected  much  from 


*  "  Meet  pi80«i  in  prow  and  vQne»"  by  the  late  John  Bowdler,  Esq. 
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all  which  I  had  heard  of  him  during  his  life,  and  my  expectations 
have  not  been  disappointed  by  the  volumes  which  you  have  sent 
me.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find  so  much  playfulness  of  fancy 
united  to  so  many  traces  of  severe  application,  or  to  find  both 
these  brought  to  bear  at  once  on  so  many  diflferent  branches  of 
knowledge  ;  and  I  own  my  respect  is  much  increased  by  the 
consideration,  that  these  essays,  which  might  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  required  a  man's  best  exertions  and  undivided  attention, 
were,  in  his  case,  nothing  more  than  the  relaxations  of  a  mind 
daily  pressed  on  by  other  cares,  and  fighting  its  way  through  the 
gloom  of  sickness  and  the  hindrances  of  a  most  laborious  pro- 
fession. 

"  I  have  said  thus  much  of  the  talents  which  the  work  you 
have  sent  appears  to  me  to  display  ;  of  the  exalted  feelings  of 
virtue  and  piety  which  it  every  where  expresses,  nothing  need 
be  said,  as  its  author  is  already  gone  to  receive  the  only  appro- 
bation which  he  had  in  view.  I  often,  during  his  life,  have  re- 
g^tted  that  though  I  knew  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  was  well 
acquamted  with  his  character,  I  had  very  slight  opportunities  of 
being  made  known  to  him,'and  none  of  cultivating  his  acquaint- 
ance. That  regret  would  be  now  much  increased  if  I  did  not 
venture  to  look  forward,  not  only  to  the  continuance  in  another 
world  of  the  friendships  begun  here,  but  to  the  obtaining  and  en- 
joying the  society  of  many  excellent  persons,  whom  I  have  here 
chiefly  or  only  known  by  the  reputation  which  they  have  enjoy- 
ed, or  the  works  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  happy  spirits  is  actually  re- 
vealed, though  I  think  it  is  implied  in  many  parts  of  Scripture. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  supposition ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that,  while  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  raised  and  glorifi- 
ed, the  best  and  purest  parts  of  our  natural  affection,  and  those 
which  seem  most  suited  to  heaven,  are  to  expire  to  revive  no 
more,  or  to  become  useless  in  a  future  state.  Let  us  be  vrilKng 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  moi*e  than  a  mere  expression,  when  I 
sign  myself,  "  Dear  Inglis, 

"  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

^^  Reginald  Heber." 
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To  R.J.   fVilmot,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory,  June  17, 1813. 
«  »  »  «  «  « 

"  I  certainly  think  that,  able  and  witty  as ^^s  statements 

of  our  prospects  are,  he  is  not  sufficiently  senuble  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country.  He  says,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  a 
few  fresh  orders  from  Germany,  and  a  little  advance  in  the  valiie 
of  agricultural  produce,  would  reconcile  all  parties  to  the  con- 
stitution and  ihe  powers  that  be.  But  I  wish  he  were  able  to 
prophesy  that  such  mercantile  orders  are  really  likely  to  arrive, 
or  that  the  prices  which  the  fanner  may  expect  when  exposed 
to  the  competition  of  foreign  corn-growers,  will  be  such  as  to 
counterbalance  his  necessary  loss  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  harvest.  In  one  respect  it  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  fail- 
ure of  our  crops  may  be  of  real  adv^mtage  to  the  trade  of  the 
country,  (which  is,  doubtless,  our  weakest  side,  and  the  quarter 
most  susceptible  of  injurious  impressions  from  the  enemies  of 
order,)  by  supplying  the  Americans  ^th  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing our  manufactures  by  the  exportation  of  their  com.  But, 
unless  our  corn-bill  is  repealed,  this  relief  must,  of  course,  be 
temporary ;  and  if  this  alternative  is  adopted,  the  parliament 
will  be  besieged  by  starving  country  gentlemen  and  farmers. 
Look  which  side  one  may,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  evils  are  to 
be  avoided,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  attend  those  who  have 
over-traded,  or  the  demand  for  whose  commodities  is  greatly 
and  rapidly  diminished.  Tou  have  considered  these  matters 
more  than  1  have  done ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same  con- 
sequence has  now  overtaken  the  nation,  (which  is,  after  all, 
only  a  collection  of  individuals,)  as  individuals  under  such  cases 
experience  ;  and  that  every  soul  in  the  country  must  sit  down 
with  a  positive  loss  of  so  much  struck  oflF  from  what  he  lately 
believed  himself  possessed  of.  Even  then,  thank  God,  more 
will  probably  remain  to  each  than  is  possessed  by  individuals  of 
corresponding  station  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  but  the  tran- 
sit is,  and  must  be,  very  painful ;  and,  as  each  person  can  only 
meet  it  by  retrenchment  of  his  expenses,  so  it  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  (too  numerous  a  class  in  this  country)  who  have  eam- 
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ed  their  bread  by  supplying  others  with  superfloities,  tmder 
which  name  every  comfort  that  can  be  dispensed  with,  is  likely 
to  be  included  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

^*  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  government  wiU  be  compelled  to 
make  concessions ;  I  only  trust  that  they  will  be  made  in  time  to 
prevent  still  more  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  they  mil  be 
of  a  nature  really  to  meet  the  evil,  which  can  only,  I  dioald 
think,  be  alleviated  by  a  diminution  of  taxes,  and  an  ostentatiouf 
removal  of  nnecures  and  extravagance.  The  people  uow  ara 
heartily  wretched,  and  cordially  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  of  their 
misery  on  any  cause  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  them.  But 
a  compliance  with  their  plans  of  refi>rming  parliament  wouU  be 
worse  than  loss  of  time,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  reKere  aong^ 
symptom  of  the  public  distress.  #  ♦  ♦ 

*^  I  have  just  been  reading  Ckirenddn's  first  vdiime  akxid  to 
my  wife.  I  had  not  lodced  at  it  for  many  years,  and  am  a  good 
deal  surprised  with  many  pomts  of  resemblance  between  ttat 
time  and  our  present  prospects.  The  same  aocusatioss  of  ex<- 
travagance  and  supposed  luxury  in  the  court,  and  complaints  of 
bad  times  among  the  people,  appear,  as  now,  to  have  been  the 
primary  causes  of  discontent  The  cry  of  reformation  in  the 
Church,  to  whose  abuses  all  the  ills  of  tiie  country  were  imput- 
ed, was  then  as  mere  a  stalking-horse  for  sedition  as  reibrm  is 
parliament  is  now ;  and  those  who  were  most  clamorous  tbei^ 
appear  to  have  really  cared  as  Uttie  for  religion,  as  those  who 
make  most  noise  at  present  do  for  liberty ;  and  what  W  more  to 
our  purpose,  there  was,  at  first,  the  same  want  of  men  of  conae- 
quence  and  remaricable  abilities  on  the  disaftcied  side  as  tiiere 
is  now ;  it  was  only  when  disaffection  became  universal  wma^g 
the  lower  classes,  that  it  began  to  obtain  partisans  among  tiie 
the  higher.  Yet,  when  this  point  was  once  attained,  how  many 
wise  and  good  and  powerful  persons  were  carried  away  with  the 
torrent ;  and  bow  many  demagogues  of  great  abifities  started  up 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  their  followers  made  k  sale  to  declare 
themselves  1  The  moral  will  be,  that  our  friend  comforts  him- 
self too  soon  with  the  reflection  that  the  present  diseonteots  are 
not  dangerous,  because  they  have  no  leaden^  since,  when  tbey 
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reach  a  oertaia  pomt,  such  leaders  will  not  be  wanting.  What 
idnmld  now  be  done  is  to  remote  or  lighten  the  real  burdens,  to 
disregard  the  ignorant  or  insidious  remedies  which  are  held  out 
to  the  people  as  specifics,  and  to  repress,  with  as  much  severity 
as  possible,  all  tendency  to  innovation  or  revolution ;  takmg  care, 
however,  never  to  aim  a  blow  which  government  is  not  very  sure 
will  take  effect ;  never  to  bring  men  to  trial  whom  they  are  not 
sure  of  finding  giulty,  nor  ever  to  bring  out  troops  unless  with  a 
real  design  and  under  a  plain  necessity  of  bloodshed  Bitfaig 
may  be,  sometimes,  wise  ;  showing  the  teeth,  never,  not  even 
with  cowardsk 

**  What  I  have  said  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  hope  of  engi^* 
ing  your  though  on  these  subjects,  without  thinking  that  my 
own  suggestions  are  either  very  new  or  very  profound. 

*  *         I  have  just  returned  from  Wynnstay,  where 

I  went  to  meet  the  Grand  Duke  and  suite,  who,  however,  jour- 
neying as  royal  and  imperial  highnesses  usually  do,  had  left  the 
house  be/ore  I  got  there,  having  paid  a  virit  of  about  ten  hours, 
instead  of  three  days,  as  had  been  expected.  I  can,  therefore, 
give  you  no  account  of  him. 

To  It.  J.  Wiimoi^Esg. 

Hodnet  Reetory,  AprU  19,  1817. 

**  Among  the  anecdotes  of  the  general  distress  of  the  times, 
the  following  is  not  least  singular.  While  I  was  at  Bodryddaji 
last  Monday,  the  overseer  of  an  adjoining  village  came  to  ask 
the  Dean's  directions  about  a  miserable  beggar,  who  had  fidlen 
firom  weakness  in  the  street,  and  who  seemed  dying.  The  apo- 
thecary, who  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  was  despatdied  to 
Ae  spot,  and  directions  were  given  for  providii^^  the  miserable 
object  with  food,  bdging,  die.  On  the  apothecary's  return,  he 
reported  that  the  man  was  dying  of  hunger  and  filth ;  Uiat  the 
venmn  had^  apparently,  eaten  into  his  flesh,  and  that  his  rags 
and  person  were  in  such  a  state  that  none  of  the  cottagers  couki 
be  bribed  to  take  him  into  their  houses.  They  laid  him  m  a 
bam,  where  be  was  a  little  revived  by  some  broth  ;  and  then, 
with  nwich  cautioa  and  reluctance,  they  proceeded  to  remove 
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hb  rags,  as  it  was  cousklered  absohitely  neoeasary  to  wash  and 
fum^ate  him  with  tobacco  water.  In  the  rags  they  tofmsi 
eighteen  gumeas  in  gold,  seven  or  eight  pounds'  worth  of  old  sfl- 
ver,  fifteen  dollars,  and  twenty-seven  shillings.  The  man's  age 
seemed  to  be  about  sixty.  He  had  a  remaricably  intelligeBt 
countenance,  and  spoke  English  well,  but  from  weakness  said 
very  little ;  except  weakness  and  filth  he  seemed  to  have  no 
complaint  Is  not  this  a  strange  jncture  of  existence  1  A  man 
with  the  means  of  purchamng  food  and  comfort,  literally  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  want  of  both !  Yet  it  is  not  a  story 
to  which  I  would,  at  this  time  of  distress,  give  too  great  publicity. 
It  cannot  be  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  are  many 
people  who  are  glad  to  urge  such  stories  as  reasons  for  disbe- 
lieving all  instances  of  distress.'' 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq, 

Hodnet  Rectory,  May  4,  1817. 

"  My  Dhar  Hay, 

•  ••••• 

**  We  wished  for  you  very  much  this  spring  at  Hodnet,  to 
complete  a  party  which  I  think  you  would  have  found  not  an 
unpleasant  one ;  but  I  knew  too  well  that  wishing  was,  at  that 
time  vain.  Wilmot  stayed  a  week  longer  than  the  rest  of  our 
friends.      *  *  *      He  gives  a  good  account  of  the 

party  at  Grillon's,  which  has,  certainly,  obtained  some  very 
valuable  accessions.  Wilmot  says  that  in  London  nobody  is 
talking  of  distress;  here,  where  we  have  not  many  other  things 
to  talk  of,  it  is  a  standing  subject  of  conversation.  The  amount 
of  suffering  is,  unquestionably,  great  in  this  neighbourhood? 
though  as  we  have  no  manufacturing  population,  it  does  not 
appear  in  so  terrible  a  shape  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
much  has  been  done  in  a  very  judicious  manner  by  different 
persons  and  parishes  towards  employing  the  poor  on  the  road^. 

**The  farmers  are  in  rather  better  spirits  than  tfieywere 
during  the  winter,  and  those  who  were  not  obliged  to  thresh 
their  com  early,  find  it  better  in  quality  than  was  the  case  wiA 
such  as  poverty  compelled  to  sell  it  while  new.  Potatoes  are  at 
present  the  most  urgent  want,  and  which  »  likely  to  extend  in 
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its  consequences  into  next  year,  since  many  of  the.  labourers 
will  hardly  get  a  sufficiency  to  plant  their  ^Burdens  with.     I  do 
not  think  that  either  the  Spencean  or  the  reformist  partizans 
have  made  many  converts  among  us;    though  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  Southey's  powerful  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  former,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  and  has  since  been 
ooiMed  into  all  provincial  papers,  has  put  many  odd  fancies  into 
the  brains  of  men,  who,  but  for  this  infiision,  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  such  a  system.     It  is  a  great  misfortune,  by  the  way,^ 
that  a  poor  man  who  is  fond  of  reading,  has  so  little  wholesome 
nourishment  provided  for  this  laudable  appetite,  that  he  is  al- 
most  driven  to  satisfy  it  with  publications  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, which  are  carefully  disseminated  through  the  countiy. 
This  evil  is  not  met  by  the  usual  distribution  of  tracts  by  the 
different  religious  societies,  since  their  works  are  not  read  as 
amusement ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  sometimes  correct 
the  evil  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  publication,  do  not  come 
in  instead  of  such  a  work.     Mrs.  Hannah  Mere's  repository,  to 
a  certain  extent,  answered  this  object,  but  an  abridgement  of 
some  historical  books,  of  the  lives  of  the  admirals,  Southey's 
Nelson,  Hume's  history,  &c.,  would,  I  think,  be  of  still  greater 
advantage,  if  a  society  could  be  instituted  to  print  them  m  num- 
bers, so  cheap  as  to  make  it  more  worth  the  while  of  the  haw* 
kers  to  sell  them  than  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  &c.,  which  I  be- 
lieve they  now  do  sell  to  a  greater  amount  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

'*  We  are  all  here,  as  makers  of  cheese,  m  great  sonrow  that 
the  salt  tax  is  not  taken  off.  Have  you  been  ever  induced  to 
torn  your  attention  to  the  fisheries,  so  as  to  have  ascertamed  to 
what  extent  it  affects  them,  or  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of 
improvement  ?" 

To  R.  J.  WUmoty  Esq, 

HodnetRedanhAhyi,  1811 

"  *  *  •  Sir  John  Hill  is  very  full  of  the  advantage 
of  tacking  a  clause  to  the  bill  for  assisting  parishes,  &c.,  to 
enable  them  to  enclose  commons  without  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  has  written  to  our  county  members  oh  the  sub* 
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jeot  He  says  that  there  are  many  parities  where  the  best  pos- 
sible eflfects  would  follow  finom  attaching  a  farm  to  the  poor- 
boQse ;  and  ihftt  wherever  there  is  a  common  this  might  be  done 
without  difficulty.  If  you  think  the  measure  worth  discnsang^ 
or  that  any  benefit  coidd  arise  from  naming  it,  you  would  confer 
on  the  good  old  baronet  a  great  obligation,  by  mentii»iiBg  it  to 
some  of  your  parliamentary  firiends.  I  am  myself  not  very 
sanguine  m  expecting  advantage  from  Mr.  Yannttart's  pits, 
either  with  or  without  th»  additional  clause.  Some  individual 
cases  of  distross  may  be  alleviated,  and  that  species  and  degree 
of  relief  given  fo  the  public,  which  would  be  obtained  by  an 
issue  of  bank  paper  to  the  same  amount,  increasing  the  quantity, 
and,  so  farius  it  reaches,  depreciating  the  value  c^  the  ctrculat- 
faig  medhnn,  which,  on  Franklin's  principle,  which  you  may  re- 
collect talking  over,  may  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  bad  thing  lor 
debtors,  or  for  nations  in  debt.  I  had  rather  the  salt  tax  had 
been  struck  off,  or  reduced  to  half  its  present  rate ;  and  verOy 
think  that  by  the  stimulus  which  it  would  have  given  to  the 
fisheries,  as  well  as  to  dairy  and  grazing  Sums,  a  mcfte  ge- 
neral relief  would  have  been  afforded  to  the  country. 

'*  1  fancy  you  will  have,  by  this  time,  received  my  eptsUda  oi- 
jutgataria,  in  answer  to  the  British  Critic,  on  the  style  of  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  met  w'^  Charles  Vaughan,*  of  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion ;  he  has  excellent  sense,  and  very 
pleasing  manners  and  disposition.  Many  thanks  for  your  re- 
peated kind  invitation  to  Montague  Square.  I  wairt  no  per- 
suasions to  induce  me  to  accept  it,  as  independent  of  the  plea- 
sure of  being  with  you,  1  have  a  periodical  thirst  afier  London 
society  this  time  of  year.  Yet,  to  say  the  trutib,  I  have  so 
much  to  do,  and  see  so  many  hindrances  in  the  way,  that  I  can 
scarcely  promise  myself  the  indulgence." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Re^nald  Heber  was  asked  by  a  fiiend  to 
look  over  a  MS.  intended  for  publication.  Its  author  had  fallen 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  woman 


*  Right  Hon.  C.  R.  Yaughaxi,  now,  1830,  British  Minister  in  America.— £o. 
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of  4baiidoBed  character  before  she  beeame  a  follower  of  our 
Saviour,  thos  confoanding  her  with  the  ^  sinner^  who  abo 
washed  our  Saviour's  feet  The  letter  in  which  Mr.  Reginald 
Heber  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  question,  has,  ac* 
cidentally,  been  lost;  but  at  the  request  of  a  sister  of  the 
editor's,  who  had  occasionally  heard  the  subject  argued,  and 
who  wished  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  show  his  recorded  opiaiont 
he  wrote  the  following  treatise,  drawing  such  a  distinctioQ  be- 
tween them,  as  to  make  it  imposmble  for  its  readers  to  confound 
the  one  with  the  other. 

^^  It  has  been  a  very  common  opinion  among  Christians,  &at 
Mary  Magdalene  was  a  prostitute  before  she  became  a  follower 
of  Christ  This  rests,  partly,  on  the  supposed  ccmnezion  of 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  partly  on  alleged  tradition.  I  mil 
examine  both  these  grounds.  Of  Mary  Magdalene,  under  that 
noaie,  nothing  is  related  in  Scripture  which  can  fiatvour  such  an 
opinion.  She  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  and  to  have  been  delivered  from  this  affliction  by  our 
Lord.  (Luke  viii.  2.)  But  this  was  a  misfortune  by  no  means 
ccmfined  to  the  wicked,  and  is  no  where  spoken  of  in  the  Gos- 
pels as  more  judicial  than  any  disease,  by  whatever  means  oc- 
ca^oned.  And  all  which  we  read  of  her  besides  is  highly  io 
her  honour,  as  being  one  among  several  devout  women  who 
supported  Jesus,  when  alive,  by  their  contributions,  and  brought 
an  expensive  preparation  of  sjuces  for  his  funeral.  (Matt  xxviL 
55-6. ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3. ;  Mark  xvi.  L)  The  probability  is 
that  she  (as  well  as  Joanna  the  wife  <^  Herod's  steward)  was  a 
person  of  some  wealth  and  consideration.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  often  as  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned,  we  hear  nothing 
of  her  previous  sins,  or  her  exemplary  repentance.  We  read^ 
however,  that  as  Jesus  was  at  meat  in  a  house  at  Bethany,  a 
woman  named  Jlfory,  the  sister  of  Martha,  and  of  Lazaru% 
whom  Christ  raised  from  the  dead,  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus 
with  precious  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  ( Joha 
xiL  1, 2,  3. ;)  and,  by  comparing  the  accounts  g^ven  by  St  Mat- 
thew xxvL  6,  7.,  and  by  St  Mark  xiv.  3,  4.,  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  same  transaction,  we  learn  that  this  took  place  in  the 
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house  of  one  Svnan  of  Bethany,  surnamed  <  the  leper.'  This  b 
apprehended  to  be  the  same  event  which  is  related  by  St  Luke 
vii.  37,  38. ;  in  which  also  a  woman,  of  whom  it  was  expressly 
said  that  she  was  ^a  sinner,'  is  introduced  as  anointing  our 
Lord's  feet,  washing  them  with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  with 
her  hair,  at  the  house  of  one  Simony  a  Pharisee.  And  by  under- 
standing the  word  ^  sinner*  to  mean  a  prostitute,  and  identifying 
the  sinner  in  question  with  Mary  of  Bethany ^  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene^  the  persons  of  whom 
I  speak  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a 
prostitute. 

"  Now  1st  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  word  *  sinner' 
means  a  prostitute.  The  objection  of  the  Pharisee  to  her  being 
allowed  to  *  touch'  our  Saviour,  (Luke  vii.  39.,)  would  have 
applied  to  any  immoral  person,  or  any  one  under  the  censures 
of  the  Mosaic  law.* 

"  2ndly.  The  coincidences  of  the  *  precious  ointment,'  and 
the  name  of  *  Simon'  are  not  enough  to  prove  that  St.  Matthew, 
8t  Mark,  and  St  Jolm  are  speaking  of  the  same  event  which 
St  Luke  records,  since  the  ceremony  of  perfuming  illustrious 
guests  has  always  been  usual  in  the  east,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  been  more  than  once  practised  on  our  Saviour  by  those 
who  believed  in  Hun  ;  and  since  Simon  is  so  common  a  name 
among  the  Jews,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it  And  that 
they  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  event  is  plain  :  1st  Because 
the  tenour  of  the  history,  as  told  by  St.  Luke,  supposes  it  to  have 
occurred  in  a  city  of  Galilee  at  an  early  period  of  our  Sariour's 
ministry ;  while  the  event  of  which  the  other  Evangelists  speak, 
took  place  at  Bethany,  a  village  of  Judea,  in  our  Saviour's  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  reproof  which,  in  consequence  of 
it,  he  gave  to  Judas,  conducted  almost  immediately  to  the  re- 
venge and  treason  of  the  latter.  2dly.  It  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  the  person  described  by  St.  Luke  as  *  a  sinner,'  can 
have  been  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  because,  in  the  former  case, 
the  Pharisee  conceived  it  to  be  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  no  pro- 
phet, that  He  did  not  know  *  who  the  woman  was  that  touched 


*  SeeDnwiw  de  ill  Sectis. 
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Him.*  This  proves  that  she  must  have  been  a  stranger,  since 
no  prophetic  power  was  necessary  to  know  an  acquaintance. 
But  Mary,  uster  of  Lazarus,  had  long  before  been  intimate  with 
Jesus,  and  even  dear  to  Him,  as  appears  by  the  xiith.  chapter  of 
St.  John,  which,  in  fact,  is  equally  decisive  against  her  being  the 
sinner  here  spoken  of,  or  her  having  been  a  sinner  at  all  in  any 
notorious  and  flagrant  respect,  at  the  time  when  $he  anointed 
the  feet  and  head  of  Christ.  The  dnner,  then,  whose  peni- 
tence is  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  was  not  Mary,  the  sister  of  Mar- 
tha and  Lazarus. 

"  Srdly.  But,  if  we  were  even  to  concede  that  all  the  Evan- 
gelists were  describing  the  same  event,  still,  though  the  preyious 
character  of  this  Mary  would  be  reflected  on,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  she  and  Mary  Magdalene  were  different  persons.  1st.  Be- 
cause St.  Luke,  who  always  speaks  of  the  latter  with  the  addi- 
tion of  MagdaUney  does,  thereby,  very  clearly  distinguish  her 
from  the  person  of  whom  he  speaks  as  ^  a  sister  of  Martha  called 
Mary.'  (St.  Luke  x.  39.)  2dly.  The  surname  of  *  Magda- 
lene' implies  that  the  birth-place  or  residence  of  the  former  was 
Magdala,  or  Migdol,  a  city  of  Galilee ;  and  she  is  accordingly 
described  as  one  of  the  women  who  *  followed  Christ  out  of  Gali- 
lee' to  Jerusalem.  This  does  not  agree  with  Mary  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  who  i^iever  that  we  know  of  was  in  Gali- 
lee, residing  with  her  brother  at  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem ;  and 
so  far  from  being  a  constant  attendant  on  Jesus,  sends  after 
him  into  Galilee  to  implore  him  to  heal  her  brother  in  his  sick- 
ness. This  Mary,  then,  is  not  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene ; 
and  the  latter  would  not  be  implicated  in  any  reflections  cast  on 
the  former. 

*^  4thly.  But  still,  it  may  be  said,  the  smner  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke,  may  have  been  Mary  Magdalene,  though  not  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  l^is  is  a  mere  assumption  without  any 
proof  whatever ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  history  offer  some 
violent  presumptions  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  if  the  sinner  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke  had  been  Mary  Magdalene,  it  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  named  the  latter,  two  verses  after,  without  even 
hinting  that  she  was  the  same  with  her  whose  penitence  he  had 
just  recorded,  (Luke  viii.  2.)      Again,  Mary  Magdalene   is 
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known  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on  oar  L(»rf  s  penon 
and  wants.  But  is  it  probable  that  Christ,  at  the  age  of  thoiy, 
and  surrounded  by  calumniators,  should  have  chosen  a  prosti- 
tute for  this  situation,  however  He  might,  in  His  own  wisdom, 
know  her  to  be  reformed  1  And,  further,  we  find  Him  so  far 
finom  calling  into  His  service  the  sinner  in  question,  that  He,  to 
all  appearance,  dismisses  her  to  her  own  house — *  thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,  go  in  peace  /'  Here,  surely,  is  no  encouragement  to 
a  closer  attendance  on  Him. 

<^  It  is  plain,  then^  that  the  whole  opinion  of  Mary  Magda* 
lene's  loose  character  is  founded  on  mistake,  so  far  as  Scripture 
is  concerned.  As  to  tradition,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  on  it.  Jerome  expressly  distinguishes  the  woman 
who  anointed  Christ's  head  in  the  house  of  Simon  of  Bethany, 
finom  the  ^  meretrix'  who  washed  his  feet  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  (Comm.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  T.  vL  p.  67.)  Mary  Mag- 
dalene he  calls  *  a  widow,'  and  says  nothing  of  her  having  been 
a  harlot  in  the  commentary  on  St.  Mark  xv.  which  bears  Us 
name,  T.  vi.  p.  87.  Origen  believes  all  the  three  narratives  of 
Christ's  unction  to  relate  to  different  events  and  to  different  wo- 
men, and  does  not  seem  to  apprehend  that  any  of  the  three  was 
the  same  as  Mary  Magdalene.  Chrysostom  supposes  the  unc- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pha- 
risee ;  but  denies  that  ^  the  sinneP  was  Mary  sister  of  Lazarus, 
and  nowhere  hints  the  possibility  of  her  being  Mary  Magdalene. 
As  for  the  pretended  hbtory  of  Mary  Magdalene,  purportii^  to 
be  written  by  one  Marcella,  servant  to  Martha,  sister  of  Laza- 
rus, it  is  a  mere  novel  of  modem  fabrication,  and  rejected  by 
all  critics,  Catholic  and  Protestant  Yet  this  lq;end,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missal,  are  all  which  can  be 
uiged  in  favour  of  the  popular  opinion  which  we  have  been 
examining.  The  ancient  Fathers  are  either  opposed  to  it,  or 
altogether  silent." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber  appointed  Prebendary  of  St.  ^aph — *^  The 
Spring  /otim«y^— "  Happinesi*—^^Carolfor  May-dayT— La- 
dies^ Association  at  Comwallis  House — Oxlee — **  On  the  Tri- 
nity**— Distress  in  Shropshire — Mr.  J>rolan — SotUhetfs  "  flw- 
toryofthe  BrazHs** — Chalmers*  ^^Astronomical  Discourses** — 
Proposed  heads  of  Mr.  Jteginald  Heber*s  University  Sermons-^ 
«  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  PolUieal  Power  of  Russia**— Ty~ 
phus  fever  at  Hodnet — Birth  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heber*s  first  chUd 
— Proposed  union  between  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society — Changes  in  Ox- 
fordr^Death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Heb^s  child.     1817— 1818, 

In  1817  the  late  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Dr.  Luxmoore,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Reginald  Heber  to  a  stall  in  that  Cathedral,  at  the 
request  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  His  jour- 
neys into  Wales  became,  in  consequence,  more  frequent ;  and 
as  he  usually  made  them  on  horseback,  be  beguiled  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  way  with  poetical  compositions,  generally  suggested 
by  the  scenes  around  him.  From  these  lighter  effusions  of  his 
muse  the  following  are  selected. 

THE  SPRING  JOURNEY.* 

Oh  green  was  the  com  as  I  rode  on  my  way, 
And  bright  were  the  dews  on  the  blossoms  of  May, 
And  dark  was  the  sycamore's  shade  to  behold, 
And  the  oak's  tender  leaf  was  of  emerald  and  gold. 

The  thrush  from  his  holly,  the  lark  from  his  cloud, 
Their  chorus  of  rapture  smig  jovial  and  loud ; 
From  the  soft  vernal  sky,  to  the  soft  grassy  ground, 
There  was  beauty  above  me,  beneath,  and  around. 


*  Several  of  Mr.  Reiginald  Heber's  Hymns,  and  some  of  his  minor  compositionfl^ 
have  been  set  to  music  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.Havergal,  for  the  benefit  of  different  chant»- 
ble  instittttions. 
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448  "  THE  SPRING  JOURNET** — "  HAPPINESS.*' 

The  mild  southern  breeze  brought  a  shower  from  the  hiQ, 

And  yet,  though  it  left  me  all  dropping  and  chill, 

I  felt  a  new  pleasure,  as  onward  I  sped, 

To  gaze  where  the  rainbow  gleam'd  broad  over  head. 

Oh,  such  be  life's  journey,  and  such  be  our  skill, 

To  lose  in  its  blessings  the  sense  of  its  ill ; 

Through  sunshme  and  shower  may  our  progress  be  even. 

And  our  tears  add  a  charm  to  the  prospect  of  Heaven ! 


HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May 

I  wander'd  o'er  the  hill ; 
Though  nature  all  around  was  gay, 

My  heart  was  heavy  still. 

Can  God,  I  thought,  the  good,  the  great, 

These  meaner  creatures  bless. 
And  yet  deny  our  human  state 

The  boon  of  happiness  7 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plains, 

Ye  blessed  birds  around. 
Where,  in  creation's  wild  domains. 

Can  perfect  bliss  be  found? 

The  birds  wild  carroU'd  over  head, 

The  breeze  around  me  blew. 
And  nature's  awful  chorus  said, 

No  bliss  for  man  she  Imew  ! 

I  question'd  love,  whose  early  ray 

.  So  heav'nly  bright  appears ; 
And  love,  in  answer,  seem'd  to  say, 
His  light  was  dim^'d  by  tears. 

I  question'd  friendship, — friendship  moum'd, 

And  thus  her  answer  gave : 
The  friends  whom  fortune  had  not  tum'd 

Were  vanished  in  the  grave ! 

I  ask'd  of  feeling,— if  her  skill 
Could  heal  the  wounded  breast  ? 

And  found  her  sorf  ows  streaming  still, 
For  others'  griefis  distrest. 
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t  ttk'd  if  Tioe  could  btiBs  bestow.^ 
Vkse  boasted  load  and  well : 

But,  fiiding,firom  her  pallid  brow 
The  reiiom'd  voiee  ML 

I  (loealioii^d  Tirtue,-^yirtii«  aigk'd, 
No  boon  could  she  dLq>eii8e; 

Nor  virtue  wai;  her  name,  ahe  cried, 
But  humble  penitaioe ! 

I  queetion'd  DMitk,— the  grialy  ahade 

Relax'd  hia  blow  aevere ; 
And,  "  I  am  happineaa,*^  he  aa&d, 

"  If  Thtae  guidea  thee  here  1^ 


Oh  for  the  morning  gleam  Q(f(m^  thehaK^iUif^4ed  dower^ 

That  aparklea  in  the  diamond  dew  of  thai  adTetier  hour. 

What  time  the  broad  and  lertf  ami  cf^aoe  gaity  o'er  fhe  weHf 

And  in  the  wooda  the  birda  awpke  to  aoaga  ol  extac]r. 

The  aun,  that  gildfl  the  middia  arch  of  man^a  maturei' day, 

Smitea  heavy  on  the  pil^rim'a  head,  who  ploda  hia  duaty  way  *, 

The  birda  are  fled  to  deeper  iliadea— die  dewy  flowers  are  dried,  1 

And  hope,  that  with  the  day  Waaboni,heibfe  the  day  has  died  ^   > 

For  who  can  promiae  to  hia  soul  a  tranquil  eventide?  j 

Yea— though  tf  n  aky, 

The  aun  will  \ 

Though  flrom 

YetlitUeWUl 

And  night  wi 

Fordaymuat 


1  mbum  not  the  forest  whoae  verdure  is  dying ; 

I  mourn  not  the  summer  whose  beauty  is  o% ; 
I  we^  for  die  hopes  that  fi^r  ever  are  flying  ^ 

I  sigh  for  theiarorth  Ihat  I  slighteib^lctfe ; 
And  sigh  to  bethink  me  how  vain  is  my  sighing, 

For  love,  once  extinguished,  is  kindled  no  more. 

Vol.  I.— 57 
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460  **  CAEOL  rOft  MAT-DAT.'' 

The  spring  may  return  with  his  garland  of  flowers. 
And  wake  to  new  rapture  Ae  bird  on  the  tree ; 

The  summer  smik  soft  through  hiff  duystalline  bowevs ; 
Tlie  Uessings  of  autumn  wave  brown  o'er  the  ka ; 

The  rock  may  be  shaken— the  dead  may  awaken. 
But  the  friend  of  my  bo^tnn  returns  not  to  me. 


CAROL  FOR  MAYDAY. 

Queen  of  fresh  flowers, 

Whom  vernal  stars  obey, 
Bring  thy  warm  showers, 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 
In  nature^  gieeiiest  livery  diest, 
Descend  on  ear&'s  expectant  breut, 
To  earth  and  Heayen  a  welcome  guest. 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  I 

Blarkhow  we  meet  ttiee 

At  dawn  of  dewy  day  I 
Hark !  how  we  greet.thee 

With  our  roundelay  t 
While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air^  and  ample  sea, 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  I 

Flocks  on  the  mountains. 

And  birds  upon  their  spray. 
Tree,  turi;  and  fountains, 

All  hold  holyday; 
And  lore  the  life  of  living  things, 
Love  wares  his  torch,  love  claps  his  wings^ 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings, 

Thou  merry  month  of  May. 


TotheLadyliobeUaKk^.* 

Ehdnet  Rectory  Mi^9SI^  mi. 

<^Mai>am»  * 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  90  long  a  time  has  eliffledwidKNit 
my  acknowledgiiig  the  honour  which  your  ladyship  has  confer* 

•  ThefoUowiqg  eiteot  from  Mr.  Soiilhiy*f  <<CoUo9^ 
aadoljwti  of  tbsinilitiitkn  to  whkhthit  lettor  reisii ; 
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red  on  me,  both  by  yoor  obliging  letter  and  your  interesting 
comnnjuucation  thiongh  Mr.  Stanley.  My  engagements  have 
been  very  nomerons,  and  I  am,  I  fear,  at  best  but  a  h^igent 
correspondent  I  can,  however,  no  longer  delay  offering  you 
my  best  thanks  for  the  flattering  attention  which  you  have  paid 
to  my  slight  hints  for  the  conduct  of  ka  institution  which  bids  fan*. 


"Sir  Thomtu  More.  *  *  *  *  Methinkf  it  pIkhiU  mike  *  living  heart  ache 
to  think,  whenever  this  lend  of  cradQt  is  diaken  by  e  commndal  AnTtlw^nafco^  hofW 
many  a  goodly  &hric  of  happiness  is  laid  m  ruins;  and  to  know  how  many  women, 
who  have  been  hied  lip  among  an  the  refinements  of  afflnenoe^  aiid  with  the  expecta- 
tMnthattheirftfConewwinno  danger  of  any  such  retene^aieredooed  to  seek  fiir 
themsehres  a  scanty  and  precarious  sappost,  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents  whksh 
had  heen  cultivated  for  recreation  or  fiyr  display .  *  *  *  *  Tonhavenooonventi^ 
no  reHgioiis  commimities  in  which  such  persons  may  be  received  and  sheltered.  *  * 

"  MmUHntm.'^An  experiment  of  this  kind  has  been  mniftrtaken ;  itremainstobe 
seen  whether  this  generation  will  have  the  hondor  of  supporting  it,  or  the  disgrace 
of  suffering  it  to  fiuL  Hiat  which  is  most  essential,-  and  whkh  might  have  seemed 
most  difficult  to  find,  was  found ;  an  institutresB'  who  devotes  her  fottunei^  her  infiu- 
enee^  and  her  liie,  to  tills  generous  porpose;  and  who,  to  eveiy  other  advantage,  adds 
that  of  rank.  Her  instituti<m  has  not  the  sanction  only,  but  the  eocdial  approbation 
df  persons  in  the  highest  rank ;  but  effidmit  patronage  is  still  wanting ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  attain  that  general  attention  and  consequent  support  which  its  genend  uti- 
lity deserves.  The  likeliest  dianoe  for  its  being  rendered  permanent  seems  to  be 
fimn  posthumous  bounty,  if  some  of  those  persons^  (and  there  are  some  in  every  ge- 
neration,) who  bequeath  large  sums  for  pious  purposes^  should  perceive  that  no  pur- 
pose can  be  more  pions  than  this. 

"  Sir  noma»  More. — Hiare  is  no  endowment,  then,  for  this  institution  1 
"  Monletinoe. — ^None.  It  was  hoped  that  fipom  ten  to  fifteen  thn^iifBnd  pounds 
might  have  been  raised,  which  would  have  sufiked  for  putting  it  upon  a  permanent 
establishment;  but  though  the  queen,  and  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  and  the  other 
piiiMsesses,  contributed  to  the  subscription,  not  fiOOOL  were  ooOeoted ;  and  the  ecqpe- 
riment  could  not  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  afforded  it  by  the 
institutresB,  Lady  Isabella  King,  and  by  those  members  who  were  able  to  pay  a  high 
rent  for  their  apartments; — the  scheme  being  devised  for  three  classes^  dififering  in 
point  of  fortune^  but  upon  an  equal  footing  in  education,  principles  and  mannenk 
The  wealthier  members  contribute^  by  their  larger  payments^  to  the  support  of  the 
estabyshment;  the  second  dass  pays  501.  each,  per  year,  for  their  apartments  and 
board ;  and  there  is  a  third  dass  wbo^  having  no  means  of  their  own,  though  in 
other  respects  peculiariy  fitted  for  such  an  institution,  as  well  as  peculiariy  in  need  of 
such  an  asylun,  are  appointed  to  official  situations^  with  salaries  annexed.  Aschool 
for  fomaleorphana,  belonging  to  the  same  rank  of  life,  is  to  be  engrafted  on  the  scheme 
whenever  ftmds  shall  be  obtained  for  it  No  habit  is  worn ;  the  institution  has,  ne- 
cessarily, its  regulations^  to  which  all  the  members  are  expected  to  conform,  but  there 
is  nothing  approaching  to  what,  in  your  day%  would  have  been  called  arule.  It 
must  be  needless  to  say  that  no  vows  are  required,  nor  even  an  engagement  for  any 
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if  sMCeiiftil,  to  lay  tiie  foohdfttion  of  many  Mmtlar  societies,  to 
ttBevii^taiichcBstrete  of  the  dererest  natare,  and  eren  to  bie* 
oome  an  important  feature  in  the  domestic  prosperity  of  ^le  na- 
tion. I  have  read  yonr  hiles  with  mnch  attention,  and  am  re- 
afly  unable  to  si^igest  any  alteration  which  would,  m  the  pre- 
ieat  state  of  the  establishment,  be  advisable.  Mr.  Stanley  sug- 
gests that  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  might  be  useftil,  as 
making  the  plan  more  widely  known,  and  removing  Ae  fooBdi 
objections  to  wUch  every  new  idea  is  exposed.  I  am  not  sore 
whether,  as  the  little  work  which  you  sent  me  is  unpublished,  it 
will  come  under  tiieiregular  cognizance  of  criticism ;  but  if  Ais 
difficulty  call  be  got  over,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  fai  ofiering 
my  services  if  no.  better  advocate  presents  himself^  and  tf 
your  lad^rship,  on  Atrther  consideration^  afqproves  <rf  ^  mea« 


^I  remain,  with  unfeigned  respect  for  the  ability  which  has 
dictated  your  plan»  uid  the  courageous  benevolmce  wbcdi  hia 
carried  youtivodgh  its  iBffictdties, 

'^  Madanit 
^  Tour  ladyship's  obliged  humble  aenrant, 

^  REOIlfALD  HEaEm.** 

To  the  Jtea.  J.  Oeles, 

Bbdnet  lUeUtr^  Myfi%  IS17. 
^<  Mr  Deak  Sir, 

**  Accept  my  best  thanks  foryouroblig^  letter,  and  the  very 
teamed  and  interesting  work*  wUeh  you  have  sent  me.  I  think 
myself  unfortunate  tfiat  it  had  not  fallen  in  my  way  before  my 


Ittm^yem.    tV tdnoM  Im Moopeded  iq^  trial,  idnamek  1^ 
i^ieniheTWtodit^flddltWMfttilenedaiiyfimi}  and  U  would  lie  MbendkidM  it « 
ptaotloab^  if  liuidt  te  esloidiiis  and  imd^^ 
JPf^grmomdprvtpeeitqfaaBltt^,  Yd.  li  p.  901,  Ae.** 

ComwalQa  IldOi^  near  Briatbl,  waa  pindiaaed  b  the  jear  1821,  bj  ^ 
"theLadietf  aaanriation,''  aa  the  pennanent  leadence  of  the  merobera.    Ladylaa- 
beDa  Kiiig  fiveg  among  them,  preaifiDg  over  Xt»  aodetj,  and  devpting  herself  to  |to 
weMtfa  and  improvements— Ed, 

t  OiitheTiinitj. 
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OXLBfiy  "  ON  THfr  TRINITT.'^  453 

leetwrei  were  puMiclbed^  afnd  still  more  that  my  reply  to  tb&  at- 
tindk  made  on  me  in  the  British  Critic,  #a8  already  struck  off 
before  your  work  reached  me.  Had  I  seen  the  last  in  time, 
you  are  perfectly  i^ht  in  supposing  it  would  have  been  most 
useful  to  me.  As  it  is,  I  have  learnt  much  from  ita  perusal,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves  in  the  prefiice  to  the 
second  edition  of  my  lectures,  now  preparing  for  the  public. 
There  are,  I  must,  in  honesty,  confess,  some  points  on  which  I 
differ  from,  or  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  you,  and  on  whieh  I 
may»  possibly,  when  I  have  more  leisure  than  I  now  enjoy, 
tit>uble  yoU  with  a  few  observations.  I  mean,  in  particular,  that 
your  view  of  the  Trinity  may  be  understood  as  Trilheistic,  aik 
opinion  which  I  am  convinced  you  did  not  mean  to  support,  but 
which,  as  it  seems  to  m6,  some  parts  of  your  statement  might  be 
so  perverted  as  to  fevour.  Your  arguments,  however,  for  the 
plurality  of  flie  pelrsons  are,  I  thfaik,  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and 
yoti  h*ve  the  rare  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in  this  present 
generation  of  superficial  readers,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  those  nuiiies  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  I  am  convinced,  we  may  best  hope  to  interpret 
Scxripture  successfully,  and  to  extend,  in  God's  good  time,  the 
Kghl  of  tiie  Gospel  to  the  nation  firom  which^  however  now 
blinded,  we  ourselves  first  received  it 

**  With  sincere  reipect  for  the  learning  and  talent  whidi  have 
been  now  made  known  to  me,  and  in  the  hope  that  circumstan- 
ces may  allow  us  to  meet  as  weU  as  to  correspond,  I  remain, 
*«  Dear  Sir, 

"Tour's  very  truly, 

"EeOINALD   HfiBEft." 

To  R.  J.  WUmoty  Esq. 

BodnU  ReeUry,  July  17,  1817. 

u  •  #  •  Have  youbeen  led  by  your 
any  *  consolations  of  politics,'  or  has  pain  tb 
which  it  has  on  me,  to  indispose  you  from 
ment  of  the  mind  1  In  this  part  of  the  wc 
litUe  for  Habeas  Corpus;  but  a  blow  of  vil 
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been  stniek.  wUch  has  thrown  half  Shropshire  into  a  fenneiit 
'The  mining  parishes  have,  several  of  them,  declared,  in  a  Iqfal 
way,  their  utter  inability  to  support  their  poor  any  loi^fer,  and 
have,  consequently,  called  on  the  magistrates  to  rate  all  the 
other  parishes  in  the  hundred  or  county,  in  aid  of  their  levies. 
In  consequence,  Hodnet  has  been  ordered,  by  tfiree  justices  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  to  send  in  a  statement  of  its 
poor  rates,  in  order  to  determine  the  pn^rtion  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  assessed  for  this  object  My  flock  breathe  nothing 
but  war  and  defiance,  as  might  be  eiq^ected  from  persons  who 
had  murmured  most  grievbusly  under  the  necessary  burdens  of 
their  own  parishioners.  The  law,  however,  seems  to  me, 
tfiough  it  has  never  been  acted  on,  I  believe,  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  in  favour  of  the  demand  made  on  us ;  but  tfiere  are 
so  many  previous  difficulties  to  be  got  over  before  any  nqpolar 
assessment  can  be  enforced,  that  the  distressed  districts  will  gain 
little  by  ttieir  measure.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  easy  to  de- 
termine at  what  precise  point  a  parish  becomes  unable  to  sup- 
port its  poor.  Then,  all  the  parishes  are  rated  according  to 
valuations  of  thrir  property,  made  at  different  times,  and  by  dif- 
ferent surveyors;  some  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  odiers  last 
year,  some  at  a  reduced  rate,  others  at  radc  rents.  Afl  this 
must  be  equalized,  or  any  parish  or  individual  may  appeal  from 
(be  charge  made  on  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  Aan  Ik 
share.  On  the  whole,  I  fear  that  the  proposed  measure  will 
produce  abundant  harvests  to  attcnueys  and  surveyors,  and  a 
very  considerable  expense  to  all  parties  be^es,  with  but  little 
benefit  to  the  sufferers.  If  all  the  parishes  called  on  in  aid, 
would  make  a  tender  of  some  conuderable  sum  as  a  free  gift, 
and  the  magbtrates  would  withdraw  their  order,  more  ef- 
fectual good  might  be  obtained ;  but  this,  I  know  very  weO,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  The  foi^ges  all  this  time  are  in  a  re- 
viving state ;  but  the  miners,  unfortunately,  are  not  yet  bene- 
fitted by  this  circumstance,  since,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  distresses,  the  iron  masters  continued  to  lay  in  stocks  of 
ore,  which  the  probable  consumptbn  of  many  months  to  come 
will  not  exhaust 
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To  IL  J.  WUmot,  Esq. 

Bodntt  Rectory,  July  13,  1817. 

*****  This  year  has  passed  with  me 
mpparently  swifter,  and  in  a  more  stealthy  manner  than  most 
others,  for  lack  of  what  had  beeome  a  kind  of  annual  mile-post, 
a  mark  of  progress — ^my  visit  to  London.  I  still  feel  as  if  the 
spring  was  not  over.  We  should  not  form  habits  and  unneces- 
sary wants ;  and,  therefore,  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  was  pre- 
vented from  availing  myself  of  the  hos}Htality  which  you  so  kind- 
ly offered.  But  it  certainly  was  a  sacrifice ;  and  I  have  felt  it 
more,  since  I  found  that  I  might  bare  helped,  if  not  to  nurse,  at 
wUch  I  am  no  great  proficient,  at  least  to  have  kept  you  com- 
pany on  your  sofa.  Summer  is  generally  an  idle  time  with  me, 
but  I  am  now  busy  preparing  sermcms  for  the  university  in  Oc- 
tober term. 

**  I  have  got  Mr.  Nolan's  answer  to  my  reply ;  it  is  not  a  re- 
tort courteous,  but  thb  I  had  no  particuhur  reason  to  expect  at 
his  handsL  Whether  I  diall  write  him  a  formal  answer,  or  con- 
tent myself  with  a  very  short  notice  of  his  pamphlet  m  the  pre- 
face to  the  new  edition  of  my  lectures,  I  do  not  yet  kiu>w. 
Something  may  depend  on  the  degree  of  circulation  which  his 
work  appears  to  obtain,  and  the  degree  of  credit  .wUch  is  given 
to  it,  which  my  friends  in  Oxford  and  London  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  for  me.  If  I  reply,  it  will,  as  you  recommend,  be  very 
shortly,  and  with  all  my  disposable  stock  of  good  temper. 
There  is  <me  point,  and  only  one,  where  I  am,  at  present  in- 
clined to  think  that,  bom  ha^  and  want  at  mformation,  I  nrni 
have  allowed  him  to  gain  an  advantage.  This  I  can  eadly  as- 
certain when  I  go  to  the  Bodleian,  and  if  I  find  myself  wrong  I 
shall  not  heritate  to  own  it. 

*  •  *  ♦     .  *  * 

^  lU  however,  his  pamphlet,  as  may  very  probably  be  the  case, 
has  few  rea^rs,  and  those  few,  persons  of  little  consequence  in 
the  religious  or  literary  world :  if  men,  as  I  suspect,  care  too 
little  abont  either  of  us  to  inquire  which  is  orthodoZ)  or  whether 
we  both  are  heretics,  I  shall,  I  think,  do  better  to  pay  undivided 
attention  to  those  i»pgreseive  studiea  on  which  my  reputation 
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must  eventually  depend.  In  this  light  I  regard  myself  as  pe* 
culiarly  fortunate  in  being  appointed  to  preach  again  at  Oxford, 
since  a  few  popular  sermons  there  will  do  more  to  conciliate  fii- 
Your  for  my  future  effiHrta^  and  even  to  make  men  think  well  of 
my  past  doings,  than  all  the  answers  which  I  can  ofier  to  chaigfs 
so  personal  and  offieaaive,  as  some  of  tfiose  whiok  Mr.  Nolan 
has  brought  against  m^ 

T0  A.  J.  WUmW  S»q. 

**  I  am  now  reviewing  Soulhey's  Brasil,*  n^re  the  J^soit 
bstittttions  will  be  interesting  to  »B  thosa  who  have  studied  the 
congenial  plans  o(  Mr.  Owen,  who,  widi  aB  die  absudity  rf  his 
new  reKjfion,  &c,  is  an  enthumast  of  no  commoB  pofwer.  I 
should  have  wished  to  have  been  aMe,  iqid  to  have  had  suftoMt 
time  to  make  a  separate  article  on  him,  and  to  clear  fiom  the 
bran  and  chaff  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  his  system, 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  really  yaluable  and  prastical,  wfaeibeiifer 
a  poor-house  or  a  new  colony,  the  oafy  Instances  to  wiMch  any 
portions  of  thia  scheme  can  apply,  t  *  ^^  HirEobert 
Wilson's  book  I  only  know  through  the  newspapers.     *        ^ 

•  «««#• 

^*  There  are  many  good  reasons  whyRassia  ncTer  can  he  so 
dangerous  to  this  country  as  France  was ;  an^ong  wUch,  mne 
very  obvious,  is  the  fact  that  she  h|is  never  been  able  Id  pot 
gr$tU  bodies  of  troops  in  motion^beyofid  her  owe  frantieis^  wHk- 
out  subsidiei-  The  armies  witii  which  jhq  aubduad  Tork^  and 
Poland  were,  in  every  initaace,  mmO.        •  #         # 

•  *  •  •  4  •  • 

^  I  am  greatly  del^;liled.  with  C%almeits'  f^rtnaoBiifial  db- 
courses.        *  *  *         The  inatter  is,  ia  my  apoMii, 

so  eloquent  and  admirable,  that  I  should  rejoice  at  ^ew  thoigs 
more  than  to  hear  of  a  good  Freneh  tra^iktion  of  tbam  being 
undertaken.  They  are  excellently  <pialified  to  do  good  im  Ike 
contment,  both  in  a  relq^ioas  view  and  as  a  specimea  of  Bntisb 
talent ;  and  aire  likely  not  only  to  retain  ^  their  mcnts;,  hnk  to 


*  Hiotorj  of tKe  BfmUt,  «»L  ii.  <lii«teify  Htfdew,  t8}7< 
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get  rid'  of  their  principal  fkults,  when  strained  into  a  foreign 
tongue.    His  ^  evidences^  I  have  not  yet  read    •       •        • 
•  •  •  #  • 

<^  Heneage  Legge's  aj^intment  had  been  mentioned  to  me« 
I  was  much  surprised  at  his  accepting  it,  as  supposingjthat  it 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  profession,  in  which,  I  find,  I  was  nns* 
taken.  I  rejoice  in  any  good  fortune  which  befklls  so  worthy  a 
man,  and  hope  that  tins  may  lead  to  something  better. 

^^Tou  ask  me  concerning  Mr.  Nolan ;  I  am  no  less  surprised 
than  yo)}  that  he  has  not  yet  renewed  his  attack  on  me  as  he 
promised  to  do.  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
hostile  intention ;  yet,  if  he  delays  much  longer  the  appearance 
of  lus  second  letter,  his  first  will  be  nearly  forgotten,  no  less  than 
the  pamphlet  which  called  it  fordi ;  but  I  certainly  have  no  bu* 

ttness  to  hurry  him. 

«  «  »  «  « 

To  John  Thortdony  Esq. 

Bbdnet  Bedory^  Sspt  34,  iSVf. 

'   **        *  •  •        The  poor  round  Us  have  been  all 

aickly,  with  a  tendency  to  typhus  fever.  I  feel  very  grateful 
that  this  did  not  occur  four  or  five  months  ago,  when  the  work* 
house  and  several  of  the  cottages  Were  crowded  like  slave"* 
ships.  At  present,  the  iron  trade  having  revived,  the  greater 
part  of  these  inmates  are  returned  to  their  former  places  of 
residence,  and  the  population,  being  neither  so  condensed  nor 
so  miserable  as  it  was,  is  far  less  likely  to  receive  or  transmit 
infection. 

"  YHien  does  inglis  return  from  Boulogne  ?  There  is  a  mea* 
gre  and  unsatisfactory  review*  of  the  works  of  his  and  your 
fiiend  Bowdler,  which,  though  I  believe  it  may  be  meant  as 
firiendly,  does  great  injustice  to  his  principles,  and  misrepresents 
one  of  his  arguments  strangely.  You  have  probably  seen  the 
article,>so  I  need  not  repeat  what  he  or  they  say ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  jet  of  his  argument,  whiph 
is  to  show,  that,  as  a  firm  persuasion  of  certain  physical  and  po- 

*  aaaiteily  Raview  for  1817.  ' 

Vol.  I 68 
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litieal  tnrthf,  as  havnig  a  tendency  to  produoe  oonreapoBdaig 
actionB»  has,  in  this  world,  an  obvioui  influeaee.  on  our  kapjpi- 
ness ;  «h  in  another  world,  our  happiness  may  depend  on  tbe 
atreogtb  and  aMiiraoy  of  oar  ydif^om  pemaaions  here.  To 
this,  it  is  BO  answer  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  hdUf^  bat  die  can^ 
dmu  which  arises  from  that  belief  which,  in  eidier  eaae,  leads 
Id  happineas ;  the  belief  is,  in  both  case%  the  ^coiisa  nns  f«A 
nmf  d[  the  oondwtp  since  no  man  acts  without  a  motire; 
and  tberefine  Bowdler's  answer  is  stiieUy  logical,  as  wdl  as 
elQgant 

^Toa  ask  lespectiiig  the  iubjects  of  any  intended  sermons  at 
Oxford ;  one  is  on  the  existence,  power,  and  number  of  erit 
apirtts,  and  a  practical  conclusion  on  the  necessity  of  Cbrie&a 
watchfubiess ;  a  second  on  the  protection  afforded  throogb  the 
agency  of  Heavenly  spirits  by  the  Almighty ;  a  third  on  the  gain 
of  a  Christian  in  dying,  and  a  Ascussion  of  the  various  grounds 
of  hope  which  men  have  built  on  against  the  fear  of  death;  a 
fourth  will  be,  I  believe,  on  St  Paul's  shipwreck,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  associating  with  persons  of  holy  character.     *       * 

•  •  «  •  • 

•  *  I  had  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  from  Hat- 
chard*  th  tfie  china-dealer,  who  were 
going  rot  >lent  mission  from  the  So- 
ciety, for  poor.  I  was  glad'to  hear 
from  thei  rhole,  was  &st  diminishing. 
Whatisj  .»» 

Iio  ML  9V.  May,  Esq. 

HodniU  Rediry,  QepL  34, 1817. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  I  hope  yoU  have  got  through  the  autumn  in  better  health 
than  several  of  my  friends.  Poor  Gifibrd  has,  I  fear,  been  dis- 
mally ilL    What  is  to  become  of  the  Quarterly  when  he  goes  ? 

•  •  •  •  * 

« 

"  The  Quarterly  Review  brings  Sir  R.  Wilson  into  my  head, 
whose  book  I  only  know  as  yet  by  the  extracts  in  the  Times, 
but  which  appears,  if  tliey  are  a  fair  sample,  to  deserve  castigs^ 
tion,  in  an  article,  which  may  prove  the  present  ii^ahility  apd,  I 
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tfoiiy  Aide,  MlBpotHion  of  Riuria  to  die  sehemes  whidi  8ir 
Robert  WOflon  imputes  to  her;  and  the  length  of  time  and  many 
events  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  may  be  expected  to  in* 
tenrene  before  she  really  becomes  what  Buonaparte's  empire 
was.        *  *  '      *  *  # 

*  *  And  surely  it  would  not  be  a 

bad  piece  of  work  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
could  see  no  danger  from  Buonaparte  at  our  doors,  while  they 
are  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  ambitious  schemes  which  may 
be  entertained  by  Alexander's  grandsons.*  Is  there  not  one 
respect  in  which  we  are  rather  obliged  to  the  Princess  Chariot* 
te's  choice  of  a  husband,  than  to  our  own  wisdom  ?  I  mettii 
thai  the  greatest  posnble  danger  which  could  have  arisen  to 
Europe^  would  have  been  a  conspiracy  between  Franee  and 
Russia  to  divide  the  world ;  an  event  which  is  now  rendered 
highly  improbable  by  the  manner  in  which  Russia  has  connectsd 
hertielf  witib  the  Netherlands  and  Bavaria. 

^^  To  pass  from  these  speculations  to  matters  more  befitting 
my  profession,  let  me  hope  you  have  read  Chalmers's  Sermons* 
I  can  at  present  read  little  else,  so  much  am  I  taken  widi 
the  richness  of  his  matter,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  worst  styles  that 
ever  matter  was  encumbered  y^  os.     I 

heartily  wish  that  somebody  won  'eneh ; 

his  arguments  would  do  infinite  g  tiimity 

on  the  continent,  and  his  beaul  ^  kind 

which  lose  nothii^  by  transfusio  e,  and 

which  would  be  extremely  populi  to  Ox* 

ford  next  term,  I  will  sound  Be  do  not 

know,  whether  he  is  an  elegant  French  writer,  but  he  certainly 
understands  English,  which  not  many  of  his  countiymen  do  weU 
enough  to  translate  firom  it 

^M  do  hope  we  may  be  able  to  meet  somewhere  this  year ; 
and  though  there  are  few  indueements  to  bring  you  so  fiur,  I 
should  like  to  diow  you  my  uew  house  and  goings-on.    Sorely 


*Mr.  RcgittU  Hflbtr  MbiiqQaftlfy  mOetflook  hiinwif  the  tedt  which  he  here 
■qggeited.  The  article  in  the  (Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1818,  on  "  A  Sketchof 
the  Mihtaiy  and  Pblitica]  Power  of  Ruma,  in  1817,"  waa  from  hia  pen. 
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in  tbefle  *  pping  liineB  of  petoe,*  yon  are  not  kept  in  fbe  midit 
ofyoorwell-mapped  apartment  so  closely,  as  wben&eAlge- 
rines  were  to  be  brought  to  reason.'' 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Qxlu. 

ffodnet  Rectory,  October  ^  1817. 

<'Mt  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  receiyed  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr.  CH£)rd,  who  has 
been  for  a  long  time  too  seriously  ill  to  attend  to  any  business. 
He  informs  me  that  the  first  sheets  of  the  article  on  my  lectures 
had  been  already  printed  off  for  the  next  number,  before  your 
offer  could  be  attended  to.  He  begs  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  avaXng  himself  oi 
your  able  assistance ;  and  denres  me  to  exert  my  influence 
iriih  you  to  obtain  your  help  on  some  future  occasion.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  strong  in  theological  labourers,  as  those  who  used 
chiefly  to^  contribute  to  his  review,  in  this  branch  of  criticism, 
are  now  too  ftilly  employed  in  their  own  pursuits  to  be  able  to 
do  so  often ;  and  I  really  conceive  that,  if  any  publication 
should  appear  which  you  may  think  a  proper  subject  for  your 
pen,  you  may  be  able  in  this  way  both  to  do  much  good,  and 
add  to  your  own  literary  reputation.  It  is  fair  to  tell  you  be- 
forehand, that  Gifford  cldms  the  privilege,  and  exercises  it  with 
very  little  ceremony,  of  either  rejecting  or  curtailing  the  articles 
sent  to  him. 

^*  I  now  come  to  a  much  less  interestfaig  subject — I  mean  Mr. 
Nolan.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  to  hear  nothing  of 
his  second  letter^  but  have  certainly  no  wish  to  hurry  him,  or  to 
answer  the  first  till  he  has  entirely  finished  his  plea.  My  brother 
tells  me  the  former  has  been  but  little  known  or  noticed  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  my  firiends  in  general,  appear  to  think  that  unless 
die  second  pro«tuces  more  efiect,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
answer  either.  ,  I  am  to  go  to  Oxford  early  in  term,  where  I 
sbaU  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  apprising 
you  of  my  intentions. 

<M  am  afraid  that  you  are  perfectly  right  in  ascritring  a  less 
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itgn^  of  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the  Fathers  than  I  did  in  my 
reply ;  their  pretentions  are  not  of  a  kind  to  bear  sifting. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

**  Ever  truly  youFs, 

"  REGiNiXD  Heber.** 

To  R.J.  WUmotf  Esq.      ^ 

Hodnet  Redary,  Dec  13, 1817. 

**  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  imperial  family,  which  have  enabled  me  to  lay  down 
the  law  on  Russian  politics  in  great  style  in  several  places.  I 
had  heard  before  so  many  fkcts  as  to  the  emperor's  piety,  that  I 
had  been  by  degrees  constrained  to  think  it  unaffected,  though 
it  certainly  did  not  tally  with  the  general  course  of  his  life  when 
I  was  in  Russia. 

**  As  to  the  younger  Grand  Dukes  being  on  fire  for  military 
glory,  it  is  so  common,  I  might  say,  so  universal  a  fever  in  lads 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  that  we  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  This 
feeling,  however,  on  their  parts,  from  whatever  cause  it  springs,^ 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  additional  reason  for  wishing  long  life 
to  Alexander. 

'^  The  oriental^  scholar  whose  learning  and  modesty  I  praised, 
is  a  Mr.  Lee*  of  Cambridge,  who,  from  the  situation  of  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  in  Shropshire,  has,  by  his  own  application 
and  talent,  and,  in  some  small  measure,  by  the  patronage  of 
Archdeacon  Corbet,  raised  himself  to  a  great  degree  of  deserved 
celebrity.  His  discovery  relative  to  the  Coptic  is,  that  that  lan-» 
guage  is  radically  the  same  with  the  Malayan. 

^*  Believe  me  your  obliged  friend, 

^^  Reginald  Heber.'' 

To  E.  D.  Davenport^  Esq. 

Bodnet  Redory^  March  23,  1818. 

**Mt  Dear  Davenport, 

•*  Tour  offer  to  receive  into  your  house  such  unwelcome 
guests  as  a  family  flying  from  contagion,  is  perfectly  like  your- 


*  Arable  Ptokmot  in  Cunbridge.-^ED. 
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atUy  and  calk  for  our  bent  tliaiikB.  The  fear  df  a  typhus  fefer, 
fortunately,  is  gone  by ;  but  we  should  have  been  edll  happy  to 
accept  yonr  kmd  invitation,  had  not  the  Killmoreys  ah-eady  ta- 
ken off  our  hands  die  friends  whom  we  hoped  you  would  have 
met  here,  and  engaged  us  to  meet  them.  Our  house  is  still  a 
sickly  one,  though,  in  point  of  direct  ^  contumace,'  we  have  a 
*  clean  bill.*  The  housekeeper,  who  was  the  first  attacked,  is 
still  hardly  able  to  speak  or  stir  from  the  effects  of  qianaey. 
♦  *  *  ♦      The  apothecaryi  at  least»  has 

derived  from  hence  no  small  advantage ;  and  the  housekeeper  ia 
so  well  drenched  with  old  port,  that  she  has  no  great  induce^ 
ment  to  recover  her  health  speedily.  I  am  encouraged,  how-* 
ever,  to  hope  that  she  will  be  quite  well  enough  before  next 
Monday  to  cook  for  yourself,  Wilmot,  and  the  Dean  of  St 
Asaph,  who  will  then  come  to  us,  and  whom  I  should  like  you 
much  to  meet  Emily,  though  a  little  iurried  by  what  has  pass- 
ed in  the  house,  is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  desired.  I  am  to 
take  her  to  Chester  the  second  or  third  week  in  Aprils  and  we 
have  written'to  engage  a  hoito  there.  Our  parsonage)  during 
our  absence,  is  to  be  painted  and  smartened  up,  so  as  to  make 
a  favourable  first  impression  on  the  little  stranger  whom  we 
hope  to  bring  back  with  us." 


To 


^  Your  last  letter  awakened  so  very  blended  sensations,  and 
I  so  much  distasted  my  powers  of  comforting,  that  I  deferred 
writing  purposely,  tiD  I  bad  reason  to  believe  my  letter  would 
not  rather  wound  than  soothe  you.     Trust  me,  I  have  greatly 

lamented  the  severe  trial  to  which  both  yourself  and 

have  been  exposed,  though  the  manly  tenderness  and  firmness  of 
your  letters  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  you  are  bodi  ftdly 
equal  to  sustain  your  share  of  the  sorrows  to  which,  in  Cerent 
ways,  we  all  must  be  liable,  and  which,  I  fully  believe,  and  k  is 
a  belief  without  which  I  could  not  be  happy,  are  as  truly  de- 
signed for  our  improvement  and  advantage,  as  the  phync  we 
give  to  a  sick  man. 
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'<  Thftt  your  litUe  groap  of  tre58ttre9  noey  be  long  ao  preserv- 
ed toyoor  8131  incveanag  happmeaB,  is  my  earnest  and  constant 
hope«  For  the  poor  litUe  one  whom  yoa  have  lost,  as  she  her-* 
self  has  greatly  gained  by  leaving  the  world,  it  is  needless  to  si]^« 
gest  any  comfort. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

^  Very  truly  yonr's, 
**  Rboinald  Hebek  * 

OieHtr,  JtdyZl,  1818. 

*' Daring  the  few  days  I  was  in  Shropshire,  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  two  New  Zealand  warriors,  who  have  been  brought  oveir 
by  a  missionary  society,  and  are  slaying  with  a  clergyman  in 
Shropshire.  I  was  amused  with  one  story  which  I  was  told  of 
the  youngest.  Some  roasted  rabbits  were  at  table  which  he 
supposed  to  be  cats.  On  being  asked  whether  New  Zealanders 
eat  cats,  he  answered,  *  New  Zealander  eatee  hog,  him  eatee 
dog,  him  eatee  rat,  him  eatee  creeper,'  (biting  his  own  arm  like 
a  dog  in  search  of  a  flea)  *  him  eatee  warrior  and  old  woman, 
but  him  no  eatee  puss !'  Tet  this  eater  of  warriors  and  old  wo- 
men is  sud  to  be  very  docile  to  his  spiritual  pastors,  and  to  have 
made  no  contemptible  progress  in  whatever  they  have  taught 
hun.'' 

To  John  ThnrnUm,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory,  September  8»  1816. 

"        *  *         *        We  left  Chester  five  weeks  since, 

heartily  tired  with  our  sojourn  there,  though,  I  hope,  with  feel- 
ings of  sincere  thankfulness  for  the  blessing  which  we  had  re- 
ceived. I  believe  I  wrote  you  word  that  our  little  Barbara  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  very  healthy  child ;  during  the  hot  weath- 
er, however^  of  the  latter  end  of  July,  she  bad  so  violent  an  ill- 
ness as  to  leave,  for  some  days,  hardly  the  most  remote  hope  of 
her  life.  Thank  God !  she  wrestled  through  it  surprisingly,  but 
it  left  her  a  skeleton ; — since  that  time  her  progress  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  as  favourable  as  we  could  hope  or  desire,  and 
she  is  really  now  such  a  baby  as  parents  exult  to  show. 
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**  The  harvest  here,  as  ebewh^re,  has  been  a  blessed  ob^ 
not  indeed  in  the  weight  of  the  crops,  which  have  been,  onifoni-* 
Ij,  tfirougfa  this  county,  light ;  but  in  the  goodness  of  the  grain, 
and  the  condition  in  which  all,  or  neaiij  all,  the  winter  com  has 
been  got  in. 

^*  Has  your  attention  ever  been  recalled  to  the  subject  which 
we  discussed  when  we  last  met! — a  union  between  the  two 
Church  Missbnary  societies. 

•  #•••• 

'*  I  have  never  lived  very  much  with  men  of  my  own  profiss^ 
sion,  but  I  have  seen  more  of  them  during  my  stay  in  Chester 
than  has  usuiedly  happened  to  me,  and  I  found  reason  to  believe 
that  many  ckigymen  would  give  their  zealous  assistance  to  a 

'  united  body,  who  now  hang  blick  for  fear  of  committing  them- 
selves, &c.  &c.     But  one  of  my  strongest  reasons  for  dearing 

V  such  a  union  is,  that  it  would  prevent  that  hateful  spirit  of  party 
(which,  at  present,  unhappily  divides,'  and  will,  I  fear,  continue 
to  divide  the  church)  from  operating,  as  it  now  does,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  commcm  object  which  both  ades  profess  to  have  in 
view, — the  conversion  of  the  Heathen.'' 


To  the  Bishop  of - 


Bbdnd  Rectory^  Odober  IS;  18ia 

"  Mr  Loan, 

**  May  I  hope  jom  Lordship  will  pardon  Uie  liberty  thus  taken 
by  a  stranger,  who  would  not  have  veiAured  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  time,  if  it  were  not  on  a  subject  which  he  conceives  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

"  Of  the  two  societies  established  for  that  purpose  in  our 
church,  I  have  been  induced  to  join  that  which  is  peculiariy 
sanctioned  by  your  Lordship's  name,  as  apparently,  most  active, 
and  as  employing  with  more  wisdom  than  the  elder  corporation, 
those  powerful  means  of  obtaining  popular  support,  which  igno- 
rance only  can  depreciate  or  condemn.  It  b  but  justice  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  nothing  which  leads  me  to  repent  of  this  choice. 
But  why,  my  Lord,  (may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,)  should  there  be 
two  societies  for  the  same  precise  object  t  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
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iible  and  advantageoTis  to  unite  them  both  into  one  great  body^ 
under  the  same  rules  and  the  same  administration,  winch  might 
embrace  all  the  different  departments  in  which  aseal  for  the  mis- 
sionary cause  may  be  advantageous  1  In  other  words ;  since 
the  charter  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  GU>speI  in  Foreign 
Parts,  forbids  their  joining  us,  why  diight  not  We,  ad  a  body^ 
make  an  o£fer  to  transfer  our  subscriptions,  our  funds,  and  our 
missionary  establishments  to  them,  on  such  conditions  as  might 
secure  our  missions  from  neglect,  and  our  money  from  misap- 
plication, supposing  such  negle^  or  misapplication  to  be  likely 
or  possible  1  The  advantages  of  such  a  union  would,  I  humbly 
conceive,  be  great  It  might  go  very  far  towards  healing  the 
breach  which  unhappily  exists  in  our  establishment!  It  would  be 
the  most  efficacious  answer  which  could  be  given  to  those  im-» 
putations  of  a  party  and  sectarian  spirit,  which,  either  from  pre- 
judice or  misinformation,  have  been  brought  against  the  Church 
Missionary  Society ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  efforts  of  Chureh- 
men  in  one  accordant  society,  would  be  more  efllcacioui  m 
the  good  cause,  than,  under  present  circumstances,  they  are 
likely  to  be. 

**  It  must,  doubtless,  have  ocdurred  to  your  Lordship^  that 
supposing  the  two  sooietiea  to  proceed,  as  I  could  wish  them  to 
do,  with  mutual  good  will,  yet  still,  two  societies  under  separate 
management,  may  often  be  expected  to  clash  in  their  plans  of 
doing  good.  Missionaries  may  be  sent  so  as  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  hibours ;  or,  for  fear  of  such  interference,  advanta- 
geous openings  may  be  neglected ;  nor  is  it  possible^  I  conceive, 
for  so  much  good  to  be  done  separately  as  might  be  effected  in 
one  r^pukur  and  systematic  course  of  proceedmg.  But  if,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  the  tfpirit  of  rtvahry 
should  be  excited  between  them,  it  Is  plain  how  surely  that  will 
conduct  the  advocates  of  each  to  a  depreciatioh  of  the  zeal,  or 
orthodoxy,  or  success  of  the  other ;  how  hardly  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  judge  of  each  other's  motives;  and  how  unedifying 
a  spectacle  may  be  presented  to  the  laity  and  the  Heathen,  of 
missionaries  contesting  the  validity  of  each  other's  appointments ; 
preachers  extolled  or  censured  according  to  tbe-sodeties  which 
they  have  joined ;  subscriptions  canvassed  for  by  one  side  from 
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a  fear  lest  the  other  should  obtain  them ;  and  another  bone  of 
contention  added  to  the  many  winch  at  present  disturb  the  pri- 
vate repose,  or  lessen  the  public  utility  of  clergymen. 

^  I  know  it  has  been  thought  that  such  rivalry  is  of  service  to 
Hbe  common  cause  of  religion,  by  bringing  forward,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  those  contributors,  who,  though  with  little  genuine 
2eal  for  Christiamty,  are  yet  induced,  ^  out  of  envy  and  strife,'  to 
be  forward  in  its  service.  But  surely,  no  additional  stimulus  of 
diis  kind  is  necessity,  beyond  that  which  may  be  obtained  by 
setting  before  the  public  eye  Uie  great  exertions  of  dissentii^ 
missionaries,  and  the  danger  which  exists  lest  India  and  Poly- 
nesia, as  well  as  the  Cape  of  (3ood  Hope,  be  abandoned,  by  our 
•ujttnenesB,  to  those  whom  we  a£Eect  to  desjuse  as  ignorant  en- 
thusiasts. But,  on  the  odier  hand,  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordship,  that,  though  Grod  may  turn  the  perverseness  of  men 
to  His  praise,  it  is  no  less  our  duty  to  avoid  whatever  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  sm,  either  in  ourselves  or  others ;  and  that  the 
evib  of  faction  are  such  as  greatly  to  counterbalance  the  inci- 
dental good  which  may  arise  from  it  Surely,  then,  we  are 
bound,  both  in  prudence  and  charity,  to  remove,  if  poasiUe, 
whatever  has,  however  unjustly,  given  oiiBnce ;  and,  at  leas^  to 
make  the  offer  of  marching  in  the  same  ranks  and  adopting  the 
same  insignia  with  those  who,  though  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  will  hardly,  widiout  these  preliminaries,  admit  us  to  the 
nan^e  of  allies. 

^*  It  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal  from  your  Lordshq>  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  my  project.  They 
are  such,  however,  as  I  cannot  think  invincible. 

**  1st  It  has  been  said  that  *by  merging  our  own  society  m 
that  for  the  Propagatk>n  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;,  wa 
should  give  up  to  them  all  the  credit  of  our  exertions  during  the 
many  years  in  which  they  were  comparatively  inactive,  and  that 
many  of  our  supporters  would  be  thus  induced  to  withdraw.* 
But  for  this  apprehended  loss  of  renown,  a  remedy  wiU,  I  con- 
ceive, present  itself  in  the  necessary  publicity  of  the  measure 
which  I  recommend,  and  in  the  edat  which  attends  trery  aacii- 
fice  of  individual  feeling  or  vanity  to  a  cause  so  glorious  as  th«t 
in  which  we  are  engaged.     The  simplest  statement  of  the : 
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ftQM  whidi  ve  have  formdl,  alid  tiie  stuns  whvdh  we  hlrve  rtdsed, 
wiU  be  suffioieiit  to  procure  ns  our  due  share  of  eartUj  gk>rj. 
But,  I  oonfesS)  I  have  little  pa4ie»ce  vidi  objectors  so  apparent- 
ly actuated  by  buman  mottves  in  &e  aid  which  they  have  fur- 
nished to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  cannot  conceive  their 
number  to  be  very  great  in  a  society  fcmned  like  ours. 

'^Sdly.  It  ha9  been  said  Aat^  many  of  otrtealotts  supporters 
have  no  confidence  in  the  zed  or  judgment  of  those  persons 
who  conduct  the  affiurs  of  flie  elder  corporation,  and  wonM, 
therefore,  not  consents  tkie  tMlsfer  of  thek  subscriptions  to 
such  hancbL'  What  {weeisb  ground  there  Aiay  be  for  nich  an 
objectbn  I  cannot  say.  I  ha:re  mdeavoured  tio  provide  a^sinst 
sueh  ^  want  ktf  oottfidante  jQoi  the  sbheme  winch  I  sbaB  have  Ae 
honow4o  slate  to  youir  hoUAip^  Injgettend  it  mtay  be  ohswrcfd 
Oat  MihiigjistoUcidy  Ao  imi«  the  tdMf^^ 
Hon  as  a  fresh  ibAiAiM  nf  zaal  by /the  neoessfan  of  ter  fiienda; 
«ad  that,  by  onrsnti^  uAwui^mM,  we  may  hog^  in  case  of 
a  nnion,  to  obtain  a  yery  decided  influ^iiioo  in  tide  adnSni^traticsi 
cf  the  joint  establidim^t  But^  so  far  as  my  o^tn  inquiries  have 
extended,  I  can  assure  yoinr  Lordship  that  I  hai^e  not  been  iMe 
to  discover  this  supposed  in&potttion  to  union  on  die  part  of 
our  members.  I  coknmunicatad  iny  schema  to  many  cletgymen 
whom  i  recently  met  at  Ae  meeting  of  our  Auxiliaiy^Society  tt 
Shrewsbury,  and  found  them  s6  fkrirom  expressing  any  repug- 
nance to  the  meafeur^  Aat  it  is  bythrir  approbation  tlmt  I  have 
heen  <^iel^  oaeoumged  :to  address  Aese  suggectfons'to  yomr 
Xordship;  nor  am  I  doubt  that,  tf  Aey  shoidd  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  iU  your  Loidshipa  pafrooa  tod  advocate,  yolir  nto^e 
and  talents  would  reconcile  many  to  their  adoption,  who  would 
have  hardly  given  themjamomenf  s  coonderation,  as  the  plan  of 
so  obscure  an  individual  as  myself.  ' 

'*Sdly.  I  hive  been  told  that  <  our  society  cannot  lawfufly 
commit  the  management  of  the  legacies  and  benefauotions  en- 
trusted to  their  care  to  any  otfier  public  body.' 

''  I  conceive  this  to  be  anustake,  and  that  tiie  govemcm  of 
our  society  may,  with  thq  consent  of  (he  majority  of  its  ibemUBrs, 
apply  its  funds  in  any  manner  which  may  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  those  funds  wem  ctestined.    The 
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Sodety  for  tlie  Propagstkm  of  tbe  Gospel  have  placed  SOOOL 
at  the  dispoeal  of  tbe  Bbhc^  of  Calcutta.*  Wby,  if  tbey  caa 
do  UbiSf  may  not  we  lawfully  place  any  siini  of  which  we  ue  in 
possession  at  the  disposal  of  that  -society  ?  But,  lastly,  it  is  said, 
that  <  even  if  such  a  union  were  proposed  on  our  part  to  the  so- 
ciety in  question,  they  would  not  accede  to  H.'  Be  it  so.  YeC, 
if  the  offer  is  made  by  us,  and  refiised  l^  tfiem,  I  need  not  prait 
out  to  your  Lord^p  how  completely  we  shall  thus  bare  placed 
onrselyes  in  tbe  ri^  and  them  m  the  wrong ;  how  evidently  we 
•hall  have  proved  that  we  neitlier  desire  separatioB,  nor  court 
any  invidious  distinction;  and  tfiat  whatever  oppoalion  Ae 
party  might  make  to  our  so^ty,  was  merely  penond  and  fiie- 
tbus.  But  I  would  wiffingly  hope,  that  men  who  are  dways 
inculcating  the  beaefits  of  Chuioh  union,  of  acommon trea- 
sury for  our  ahns,  a  commoo  dnetion  for  our  beoavotait  exer- 
tions, would  not  be  sorry  to  raoeive  so  decided  a  pledge  of  our 
•eeking  onfy  Ae  same  objects  with  themselves ;  and  that  tbe 
magnitudeof  the  aid  which  we  sboidd  be  aUe  to  tender,  wouM 
overpower,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  and  honest  msjority,  Ae 
chmKmrs  which  might  be  raised  by  a  few  suspicioaB  and  iU-tem- 
pered  individuals.  And  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  present  time 
peculiarly  &vouraUe  for  such  an  offer,  when,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed^  your  Lordship  is  actually  engiq^,  together  with  odier 
prelate^,  in  the  digestion  otmjimn  for  extmding  the  power,  and 
reviving  the  activity  of  the  Society  for  tfie  Propagation  of  tbe 
Ck)qpeL  With  these  IbeKngs,  I  venture  to  submit,  wkh  much 
real  diffidence,  the  accon^ianying  plan  to  your  Lordship's  c<ui- 
nderation,  requesting  that,  if  it  meets  your  approbation,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  tppear  as  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  which,  coming 
iiom  you,  must,  I  think,  command  die  attention  of  both  socie- 
ties. I^  by  my  pen,  or  any  other  means,  your  Lorddiip  thinks 
I  may  be  useful  in  carrying  it  into  efiect,  i  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  vriU  be  my  pride  an4  pleasure  to  ob^  your  orders. 

<^  I  have  now  only  to  renew  my  request  of  your  Lordslnp^a 
indulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  my  scheme,  and  the  liberty 
which  I  have  taken  in  addressing  you ;  a  H>erty,  however,  which 


»  TbtiljglaR«nraidT1ifln»iF.att4dleloo^tXD. 
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fata  been  prompted  by  my  high  respect  for  yotir  character,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  snl^ect  on  which  I  have  writ- 
ten. 

<^  I  am  sensible  how  little  weight  my  name  can  add  to  any  ar- 
gument which  I  have  been  able  to  <^r ;  and  should^  perhaps, 
have  preferred  addressing  you  in  an  anonymous  form,  if  it  were 
not  that  I  dislike  unnecessary  concealment  of  every  kmd,  and 
that  I  trust  I  may,  at  least,  guard  my  proposal  fix>m  fbe  suspi- 
cion of  improper  motives^  or  intentidnal  cBsrespect,  when  I  sign 
myself 

"My  Lord, 

«  Your  Lordahqi^  obe&nt  humble  servant, 
**  Reginald  Hkber.'' 

**  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  tte  members  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Society,  that  k  is  expedient  that  the  said  society 

should  make  the  oflfer  of  uniting  themselves  vrith  the  Inooorpo- 

rated  Society  for  Propagating  Christianity  in  Foifeign  Parts,  on 

'the  foUowii^  conditbns : 

"1st  That  the  Sooiety  for  Propagating  the  €k)spel  do  admit 
^a  members  all  those  who  are  now  members  of  the  Cbirch  Mis- 
sionary Society,  ^tber  on  the  presumption  of  their  being 
churchmen,  which  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  soch  a  society 
warrants ;  or,  if  a  further  guarantee  be  thought  necessary  m 
the  case  of  the  lirfr-members,  on  the  reeommendatibn  of  smne 
of  the  clerical  members  of  the  said  Society  for  Church  Mis- 


"2dty.  TbsA,  in  conoderation  of  the  increase  of  numbera, 
one  jmnt-treasurer  and  three  addUUmal  secretari^  be  appointed 
by  the  Sodety  {or  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the 
same  gentlemen  who  now  hold  those  offices  in  the  Church  Mis- 
rionary  Society,  be  requested  to  accept  of  die  treasurership  and 
two  of  the  said  secretaryships. 

"  Sdly.  That  District  Societies,  either  county,  diocesan,  or 
archidiaconal,  be  instituted,  with  powers  to  recommend  new 
members ;  to  raise  and  receive  subscriptions ;  tq^Int  eleigy- 
men  to  preach  for  the  society,  &c.,  on  the  plan  now  adopted  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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<^4tUy.  TfattaH  fhe  noMMariea^  schodmaslen,  &c.  mam 
etnplojred  by  the  Ctwrch  Bfiniontry  Soetety,  shall  be  inunedi- 
ately  taken  into  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  tie 
Gospel,  and  not  diaiinssed  unleas  in  case  of  bad  befaanoia*,  bat 
treated,  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  manner  with  those  ivUck  the 
last  named  Society  at  present  supports. 

<'5thly.  That,  these  conditioiis  beingBgreed  to,  the  Chnreh 
MisMonary  Society  hfHI  traasfer  to  the  Society  for  Propagatiiig 
the  Qo&fkl  their  sobaei^qitions,  thdr  stock,  Ae  wrrioes  ef  thcff 
misaonaries,  then*  experience  and  local  knowledge,  and  seal- 
oosly  co-operate  with  them  in  the  support  c£  (heir  aodety,  and  the 
orAodox  and  ordsrlyftHAsrance  of  their  b^n^volent  and  Chris* 
tian  view*.^' 

^Mr  DcUt  Onvcifi'oa.T, 

^  ♦  *  *  *  )  tevis  iiDiy«elf  iieen  at  hone 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  week's  ¥i«te  td  Oxford,  where  I 
fiMnd  aiMry  6o«itoempol%ti(M  grtr#n  baM  imd  ^a^e,  and  met 
sundi^difllrBn  of  my  iHMd»  in  tfie  eoatitry  shcrt  op  teto  dash- 
ing yonig  men.  That  same  pilaoe  attv^tys  presents  a  cmoitt 
gerometer  to  people  w4io  have  loUg  sMe  (ceased  to  he  resfdent; 
but  i  do  not  know  %at  I  ever  felt  it  somtlch  before.  In  eone 
respects,  it  is  whimsidally  Kltered  frtM  What  I  remember  It, 
though,  of  eowse,  ibe  whole  outWaird  iAieNr^ifroeeedBi  %M  fees 
visible  alteration  than  the  library  of  Gro^the's  grand&tho*,  de- 
scribed in  his  Memoirs,  where  every  ^ng  Was  so  old^  and  in 
such  good  order,  that  it  Memed  as  if  &neted  utttod  stiH,  or  as  if 
the  watch  of  society  had  ^been  put  beck  foi*  li  cdntury.  But  hi 
Oxfoird,  notwithstandfaig  tUs  odtward  wbnotonf ,  Ihere  are  e^« 
tain  cihanges  which  an  observer  less  keen  than  yourself  would 
not  fail  to  discover. 

^*  First,  when  we  remember  Ohrist  Church,  it  was  aa  absolute 
monarchy  iof  the  tnoet  tiltraM>r(ental  character ;  whereas  the 
rdgning  dean*  is  as  little  attended  id^  to  all  appearance^  as  the 

*  TlieliaeyeiyR6^erandC.B.Hall,aftow»0dfI)ottof0^ 
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peishwah  of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  wbole  govenunent  restiiig  on 
an  oligarchy  of  tuton,  under  whom,  I  tlunk,  the  college  flour- 
ishes, at  least  as  much  as  under  the  cloud-compelling  wig  of  the 
veneraUe  CyiiL  My  own  old  coll^  is  less  altered  in  this  re- 
spect; but  tlie  tutors  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  university,  are 
so  diffisrent  a  race  from  the  former  stock,  as  to  occasion  a  veiy 
ludicrous  comparison.  The  old  boys  never  stirred  from  home ; 
these  pass  their  whole  vacations  on  the  continent,  are  geoljgistSi 
system-mongers,  and  I  know  not  what  It  is  possible  that^ 
when  we  were  lads,  we  rather  underrated  flie  generality  of  Aqse 
set  over  us ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  race  of  behip 
is,  on  the  whole,  considerably  ammded. 

^  Of  the  young  men,  I  do  not  know  that  I  cun  segr  much* 
The  general  story  is,  tfiat  they  were  never  sodil^^ent  and  so  or- 
deriy  asati^esent;  all  which  is  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
system  <^  ezaminatk>n*  There  is  really,  I  think,  much  lesn 
lounging  than  fimnerly,  which  is  produceds  of  course,  by  th^ 
greats  frequency  and  r^^arity  of  lectures;  buthuntagseraif 
practised  torn  degree  considerably  beyond  our  times;  andsofo 
as  I  can  learn,  in  general  they^  woiship  the  same  divinities  who 
are  enumerated  in  the  Herodoten  account  of  the  university* 

Ai«fyr«v  mmi  AcTifuht  um  Aff^/itv,  cn^i  h  ^4#i  09's  nm  tm  'Mff»m* 

^*  If  Bacchus  is  somewhat  less  honoured,  (of  which,  fit>m  car* 
tain  sounds  which  reached  my  ears  during  a  nightly  walk,  t  have 
some  doubt,)  the  general  change  d*  manners,  in  thb  respect,  bat 
probably  had  as  much  eficacy  as  any  strictness  of  c&cipline. 

^  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  good  account  of  mj  wife  and 
baby,  though  the  latter  is  bq;inning  the  tedious  and  painful  pro-^ 
cess  o(  cutting  teeth,  as  nurses  say,  thougl^  judging  from  appear^ 
ances,  the  bc^  exjuression  is  being  cut  by  them.  Emily  has  been 
a  good  deal  grieved  and  agitated  by  the  death  of  Lady  Kilfanorey, 
who  is  a  most  serious  loss  io  all  her  friends  and  relations.  I 
never  knew  any  body,  not  the  mother  of  a  fannly,  who  is  IScely 
to  be  so  much  missed. 
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47S  DEATH  OF  MIU  EBOINALD  HEIBE's  CUILD. 

To  John  ThanUoih  Esq. 

**  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  afflict  us  iu  the  point  where  we 
were  most  sensible  of  affliction,  and  least  prepared  to  expect  it; 
in  the  death  of  oor  little  daughter,  which  took  place  yesterday 
morning,  after  a  severe  illness  of  several  days,  and  one  n^;ht 
passed  in  strong  convulsions.  She  had  been  not  perfectly  weQ 
for  the  last  month,  which  was  attributed  to  her  teeth  coming ; 
but  I  now  apprehend  that  water  had  been  forming  in  her  head 
during  that  time ;  this  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Emily  has 
borne  her  loss  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  I  oouM  expect ;  she 
has  received  the  Sacrament  from  my  hands  this  momii^,  and  is, 
I  believe,  fiilly  resigned,  and  sensible  of  God's  abundant  mercy, 
even  when  His  afflictions  fall  heaviest  I  am  myself  more  cut 
down  than  I  thought  I  should  be,  but  I  hope  not  impatient ;  thoof^ 
I  cannot  help  thinldng  that  whatever  other  children  I  may  be 
blessed  with,  I  shall  never  love  any  like  this  little  one,  gives  me 
after  so  many  years'  expectation,  and  who  promised  in  peraoiial 
advantages  and  intelligence  to  be  even  more  than  a  parent  ot£- 
narily  hopes  for.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  to  have  possessedber 
at  all,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  and  ca- 
resring  her  for  six  months,  was  God's  free  gift  ;  and  still  less  do 
I  forget  that  He  who  has  taken  her  will,  at  length,  I  hope  restore 
her  to  us.  God  bless  you  in  your  wife  and  children,  my  dear 
Thornton,  as  well  as  with  all  other  mercies,  is  the  smc^v 
prayer  of 

^*  Tour  affectionate  friend, 

^'  REGIlf  ALD  HeBEB.** 
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Lines  by  Dr.  Turner — Pragment  of  a  poem  on  the  same  eubjeci 
with  Montgomery^  "  World  before  the  Flood?^ — BrietecPe  **Ane^ 
rica''—''  The  outward-bound  Ship""—''  The  Ground  SweW'— 
Lkies  to  C.  H.  iWiwAmd  "  On  Hope^-^OrdinatUm  sermon — 
Letttr  to  the  edUor  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer.  1818—' 
1819. 

The  Acting  event  m^ntioneci  in  the  last  letter,  happened 
at  Catton>  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  late  Eusebius  Horton, 
Esq.  The  following  prayer  written  dfter  his  return  home,  on 
the  9th  of  January^  in  the  ensuing  yeisur,  appears  among  Mr. 
Reginald  Heber's  memoranda.  '*  J}diser&e  nostrum,  Deus  i  Lu^ 
gentis  orbctque  matris  audipreces  ;  tuique  {quod  omxwam  est  optu 
nttim)  da  Spiritus  sol(UiumpefJesuni  ChHsttimy  Dominim  nostrvnu 
Atnen,^ 

The  loss  of  th^ir  otily  child  was  long  and  severely  felt  by  her 
parents ;  her  father  could  never  think  of  or  name  her  without 
tears ;  and  his  private  devotions  generally  concluded  with  an 
earnest  prayer  that  he  might,  at  his  last  hour,  be  found  worthy 
to  rejoin  his  sinless  <ihild.  And  who  shall  doubt  that  his  prayer 
has  been  accepted  1 

In  the  hymn  commencing  ^*  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave," 
may  be  traced  the  feelings  which  this  bereavement  occafdoned.* 


*  Soon  after  the  editor's  return  from  India,  the  following  stanzas  were  given  her 
by  a  friend,  who  only  knew  that  they  were  written  by  a  clergyman  in  Cheshire.  It 
is  a  iatis&ction  to  her  to  have  learnt,  that  these  lines,  so  expressive  of  the  feeling  with 
which  their  author  heard  of  the  loss  the  Eastern  Chuich  had  sustained,  werewiitten 
by  Dr.  Turner,  who  has  himself  been  called  to  the  same  scene  of  Christian  labour ; 
with  a  similar  spirit  ttf  self-d^otion,  and  a  similar  reMlinees  to  labour  in  the  sernce 
of  his  Lord. 

Vol.  I.— 60 
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474  LETTER  TO  THE  LADT  ISABELLA  RING. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  dismissed  one  of  his  ser- 
vants  for  drunkenness,  after  many  trials  and  broken  promises  of 
amendment.  In  his  diary  on  this  occasion  the  following  passage 
occurs :  0  qmme  aUorum  judkein  peccatonm  et  trndkemfeeuA 
Deusy  miserere  ^nei  peccalorisy  et  libera  me  ab  amm  peccato  per 
Jtsum  Christum  Damimm  noetrum.    .JffieM. 

To  the  Lady  Isabella  King. 

Bodnet  B9ct9ry,  JHHgrdi  17, 18191 
^^  Dear  Madam» 

**  Owing  to  my  absence  from  home  I  did  not  receire  the 
honour  of  your  Ladyship's  former  letter  till  aome  days  after  its 
arrival  at  Hodnet,  and  I  felt  so  much  vexed  at  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  engagement,  (though  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  delay  has  chiefly  arisen  firom  causes 
over  which  I  had  no  oontroul,)  that  I  detemuned  not  to  aioAwer 
it  till  I  should  have  sent  off  to  Mr.  Gifford  an  article  on  die  sub- 
ject of  the  Bailbrook  House  establishment  At  this  I  had,  hi 
fact,  been  workings  as  fast  as  my  few  leisure  hours  allowed  me^ 
when  I  received  your  last  letter  announcing  that  Mr.  Bouthey 
had  undertaken  it  I  will  not  dissemble  the  pleasure  which  Urn 
circumstance  has  given  me,  because  I  am  quite  conviRced^ 
without  any  mock  modesty  on  my  part,  that  he  is  precisely  die 
writer  in  the  world  best  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  to  recommend  (both  by  his  eloquence  and  his  sense  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  subject)  the  institution  to  the  worid. 
I  will  also  confess,  that,  though  I  can  assure  you  I  have  often^ 
very  often  attempted  to  embody  my  ideas  ii^o  suQh  a  form  aa 


'^  'RiDu  art  gone  to  the  grave!  and  while  natiotts  bemoan  thee 
Who  drank  from  thy  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  peace; 
Yet  grateful,  they  still  in  their  heart  shall  enthrone  thee, 
And  ne^er  shall  thy  name  from  their  memory  cease. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave!  but  thy  work  shall  not  perish, 
That  work  which  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  hath  blest ; 
His  might  shajl  support  it,  His  mercy  shall  cherish, 
His  love  make  it  prosper,  though  thou  art  at  rest" 
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lirii(lit  be  fit  for  a  retieir,  I  \me  felt  so  mueh  difficttUy  ^  tfae 
Wiki  that  I  am  ihH  sorry  to  be  released  from  it.  I  beUeve  this 
difficulty  arose  from  the  obvious  utility  of  the  establbbment  it- 
self, which  gave  me  no  objections  to  cambcU^  and  from  the  good 
Bcxae  and  propriety  of  the  rules  which  your  Ladyship  has 
iramed,  which  really  left  me  no  objections  to  make.  I  endea* 
Foured  to  supply  the  want  of  these,  the  most  usual  materials  for 
a  critic's  task,  by  entering  into  a  history  of  the  different  establish- 
ments on  the  oon&ient,  destined  in  like  manner  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  females  of  the  higher  class ;  but  here,  unfortib- 
nate^g  I  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  information.  In 
shorty  I  have  been  twenty  tiipes  over  on  the  point  of  writing  io 
your  Ladyship,  to  f^ve  up  my  engagement^  had  not  my  real 
an^ety  to  promote  so  good  a  cause  rendered  me  very  unwilling 
Io  do  so«  I  shall  write  by  this  day's  post  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who^ 
as  he  expects  an  article  from  me  on  the  subject,  would,  possibly, 
have  been  otherwise  surprised  at  receiving  one  from  Mr«  South- 
ey.*  For  myself  I  have  only  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
.  the  patience  which  you  have  shown  to  an  ally  so  tardy  and  use- 
less as  I  am,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me, 
*^  Dear  Madam, 
^*  Your  Ladyship's  obliged  humble  servant, 

^'  Begin ALn  Heber«" 

To  the^Rev.  T-  E.  S.  Hornby. 

Hodnet  Redory,  May  1%  1819. 

^  Mr  Dear  Hobnbt, 

<<  I  can  fuisure  you  that  I  have  often  regretted  the  lonp  cesia* 
tipB  of  a  correspondence  which  used  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
me^  and  the  more  so  because  I  have  had  reason  ta  apprehend 
that  I  was  n^self  the  defaulter  in  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
.  for  several  years  back  pretty  regularly  and  closely  employed, 
and  have  found  every  year  less  and  less  time  to  bestow  on  any 
oocupatMHi}  except  those  which  habit  or  professional  duty  render 
naoessary  to  me.    And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  letters 


*  Tiid  arMe  Kere  alkided  to  m  on  "  BritiBh  MonadBsm,**  in  the  i^auMf 
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wluch  I  have  written  to  my  friends  have  become  shorter  ukl 
fewer,  till  I  grew  ashamed  to  remind  those  who  had  reason  to 
think  I  had  neglected  them,  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Reginald  Heber. 

"  Prom  Wilraot,  with  whom,  of  our  old  friends,  I  hare  been 
able  to  keep  up  most  intercourse,  and  from  your  brother 
Geoi^,  whom  I  have  had  frequently  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
Oxford,  I  have  heard,  fit)m  time  to  time,  of  your  cheerful  and 
exemplary  resignation  under  continued  indisposition,  and 
(which  your  letter  confirms)  that  you  occasionally  amused  youri 
self  with  poetry,  though  they  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  any 
thoughts  of  publication^  To  my  criticism  you  have  a  very  good 
right,  since  I  shall  alwa3rs  remember  with  pleasure  your  frank- 
ness and  good-nature,  as  well  as  your  good  taste,  when  I  used 
to  bring  the  foul  copy  of  Palestine  to  read  to  you  in  your  daric 
cell  at  Brazen  Nose,  in  those  days  when  the  meaning  of  the 
words  head-ache  and  heart-ache  was  almost  equally  unknown 
to  either  of  us.  You  may  depend,  therefore,  on  my  reading 
any  poem  of  yours  with  attention  and  interest,  and  on  my  giving 
you  an  honest  opinion  on  it.  I  only  wish  my  judgement  may  be 
as  good  as  my  will,  and  that  it  may  not  be  even  less  to  be  de« 
pended  on,  than  it  formerly  was  In  questions  of  taste,  since  my 
habitual  studies  have  now,  for  a  long  time,  taken  a  veiy  differ- 
ent direction  from  poetry.  Since  my  Bampton  lectures,  I  have 
been  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  huge  dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Calmet,  and,  besides  this  *  piece  de  re- 
eistancef^  have  had  frequent  sermons  to  prepare  for  Oxford, 
where  I  am  one  of  the  select  preachers.  Except  a  few  hymns, 
I  have  for  a  long  time  written  no  verses.  I  had  projected  at  an 
earlier  period  of  my  career  as  a  student  in  divinity,  a  sort  of 
epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Arthur ;  and  have,  once  since,  me- 
ditated a  something,  I  know  not  how  to  call  it,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  Montgomery's  •  world  before  the  flood.*  But  I  have 
had  no  time  to  take  them  up  as  any  thing  more  than  occasional 
amusement,  and  merely  as  such  they  cost  me  too  much  trouble 
and  time  to  answer  my  purpose.  My  dictionary  is,  indeed,  the 
pursuit  in  which  I  find  the  most  amusement  in  the  long  run ; 
the  variety  of  reading  which  it  opens  to  nie,  the  shortness  oi  tbt 
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different  ^Bsquisitioiis,  which  are  each  of  them  at  an  end  before 
I  have  time  to  be  tired  of  them,  and  the  very  moderate  exercise 
of  intellect  in  a  work,  where  little  but  judgment  and  exactness 
are  caUed  for,  enable  me  to  dt  down  to  it  at  odd  hours,  and  re- 
sume it  after  whatever  interruption  may  happen  to  me,  of  which 
the  care  of  a  large  parish  supplies  great  abundance.  Yet  even 
this  sort  of  work  has  its  plagues ;  my  materials  grow  on  me  as 
I  advance ;  I  often  despair  of  ever  fidshing  my  task,  or  of  mak« 
ing  it  really  useful ;  and  I  fear  I  may  have  to  say,  like  Grotius, 
but  with  far  more  reason,  •  Vitamperdidi  operose  nihil  agendo.^ 
To  these  sort  of  thoughts  your  verses  will  be  no  disagreeable  in- 
terruption, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  them.  I  do 
not  Imow  that  I  have  much  to  tell  you  about  All  Souls,  or  any 
of  our  common  friends.  The  Warden,  you  probably  know,  is 
very  popular.  Vaughan  still  in  Spain,  but  heartily  tired  and 
meditatmg  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Lawleys  is  very  severely 
felt  by  me  on  my  visits  to  Oxford, 

"  I  have  been  lately  making  a  push  for  the  preachership  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  very  small  hopes  of  success,  Lbyd  of  Christ 
church  being  supported  by  the  mterest  of  Mr.  Peel. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Hornby, 

"  Tour's  very  smcerely, 

"  Both  my  wife  and  myself  are  sincerely  obliged  by  the  kind 
sympathy  which  you  express  in  our  recent  loss.  It  was  so  great 
and  unexpected  a  blessing  to  us  to  have,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  exquisite  sensations  of  parental  fondness,  that,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  what  we  have  had,  and  the  hope  of  agam  seeing  the 
beloved  being  who  was  lent  us,  we  have  still  much  to  be  tbmk- 
flil  for.  Her  health,  which  was  much  shaken,  is  I  hope,  gradu-* 
ally  recovering," 

The  poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Mon^mery's  **  World 
before  the  Flood,'*  was  never  completed ;  as  a  fragment  it  is 
here  introduced. 
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'<l%e  MMtof  God  SAW  the  davgktet^  of  men  tbui  th^  wei«  liiir."— Om.  n  9L 

There  came  a  spirit  down  at  eventide 

To  the  city  of  Enoch,  and  the  terrac'd  height 

Of '  Jared's  palace.    On  his  turret  top 

There  Jared  sate,  the  king,  whh  lifted  Ace 

And  eyt»  intent  on  heaven,  whose  sober  light 

Slept  on  his  ample  ibreheady  and  tbe  loehii 

Of  orifi^>ed  silver ;  beautiftil  m  afe. 

And,  (but  that  pride  had  dimm'd,  and  hist  of  war,. 

Those  rever^hd  features  with  a  darker  shade,) 

Of  saintly  seeming, — yet  no  saintly  mood, 

No  heavenward  musing  fizM  that  steadfort  tye, 

God's  enemy,  and  tynnt  of  mankind. 

To  whom  that  demon  hemld,  fhom  the  wiBg 

Alighting,  spake,  "  Thits  saith  the  prince  of  air> 

Whose  star  flames  brightest  in  the  van  of  night, 

Whom  gods  and  heroes  worship,  all  who  sweep 

On  sounding  wing  the  arch  of  nether  heaven, 

Or  walk  in  mail  the  earth,—*'  Thy  prayevs  are  beasid,. 

And  the  rich  fragrance  of  thy  sa^Mrifioe 

Hath  not  been  wasted  on  the  winds  in  vain. 

Have  I  not  seen  thy  child,  that  she  is  £Edr  ? 

Give  me  thine  Ada,  thy  beloved  one. 

And  she  shall  be  my  <|ueen ;  and  from  her  womb 

Shall  giants  spring,  to  rule  the  seed  of  Cain, 

And  sit  on  Jared's  throne!'  "    Then  Jared  rose,^ 

And  spread  his  hands  before  the  Evil  Power, 

And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  laugh'd  for  joy* 

"  Say  to  my  Lord,  Thus  saith  the  king  of  men, — 

TTiott  art  my  god,--thy  servant  I,— my  child 

fe  as  thine  handmaid  (--^Nay,  abide  awhiie> 

To  taste  the  banquet  of  an  earthly  hall) 

And  leave  behind  thy  blessing !"    But,  in  mist. 

And  like  a  vison  from  a  waken'd  man. 

The  cloudy  messenger  dissolved  away. 

There  melting  where  the  moonbeam  brightest  iyf. 

Then  Jared  tum'd,  and  from  the  turret  top 

Call'd  on  his  dAUghter— '^  Hsste,  my  beautiful ! 

Mine  Ada,  my  bctov'dl  bind  with  flowers 

Thy  coal  black  hair,  and  heap  the  sacred  pile       J 

With  freshest  odours,  and  provoke  the  dance 

With  harp  and  gilded  organ,  for  this  night 

We  have  found  favour  in  inunortal  eyes. 
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And  the  grmt  gods  have  Uess'd  us."  Thus  he  spake, 

Nor  spake  unheeded ;  m  the  ample  hall 

His  daughter  heard,  where,  by  the  oedar  fire, 

Amidst  her  maidens,  o'er  the  ivory  loom 

She  passM  the  threads  of  gold.    They  hushM  the  song 

Which,  wafted  on  the  fragrant  lareeze  of  night, 

Swept  o'er  the  city  like  the  ring-dove's  call ; 

And  forth  with  all  her  damsels  Ada  came, 

As  mid  the  stars  the  silver-mantled  moon. 

In  stature  thus  and  form  pre-eminent, 

Fairest  of  mortal  maids.    Her  father  saw 

That  perfect  comeliness,  and  his  proud  heart 

In  purer  bliss  expanded.    Long  he  gaz'd. 

Nor  wonder  de^n'd  that  such  should  win  the  love 

Of  Genius  or  of  Angel ;  such  the  cheek 

Glossy  with  purple  youth,  such  the  large  eye. 

Whose  broad  black  mirror,  through  its  silken  fringe, 

Glisten'd  with  softer  brightness,  as  a  star 

That  nightly  twmkles  o'm*  a  mountain  well ; 

Such  the  long  locks,  whose  raven  mantle  km 

Athwart  her  ivory  shoulders,  and  o'erspread 

Down  to  the  hed  her  raiment's  filmy  fold. 

She,  bending  first  in  meekness,  rose  to  meet 

Her  sire's  embrace,  than  him  al<Hie  less  tall. 

Whom,  since  primoBval  Cain,  the  sons  of  men 

Beheld  unrivalled ;  then,  with  rosy  smile, 

"  What  seeks,"  she  said, ''  my  father  ?    Why  remain 

On  thy  lone  tower,  when  frcmi  the  odourous  l^arth 

The  sparkles  rise  within,  and  Ada's  hand 

Hath  deck'd  thy  banquet  ?"    But  the  king  replied,^ 

'^  O  iairest,  lumpiest,  best  of  mortal  maids. 

My  pray'r  is  heard,  and  from  yon  western  star 

Its  lord  hath  look'd  upon  thee  j  as  I  sale 

Watchmg  the  heavens,  a  heav^y  spirit  came 

From  him  whom  chiefest  of  the  host  of  heav'n 

Our  Others  honour'd, — whom  we  nightly  s^rve 

(Since  first  Jehovah  scom'd  such  sacrifice,) 

With  frankincense  and  flowers  and  oil  and  com. 

Our  bloodless  offering  ;  him  whose  secret  strength 

Hath  girded  us  to  war,  and  given  the  world 

To  bow  beneath  our  sceptre.    He  hath  seen 

My  child,  that  she  is  fair,  and  from  her  womb 

ShaU  giants  ^ring,  to  rule  the  seed  of  Cain, 

And  sit  on  Jared'^  throne.    What,  silent!  may, 

Kned  not  to  me  j  in  loud  ihanksgivmg  knael 
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To  him  whose  choice — Now  by  the  glorioas  stars 

She  weeps,  she  turns  away  !  unhappy  child, 

And  Imger's  yet  thy  mother^s  boding  lore 

So  deeply  in  thy  soul?    Curse  on  the  hour 

That  ever  Jared  bore  a  bride  away 

From  western  Eden !    Have  I  train'd  thy  youth 

Untouched  by  mortal  love,  by  mortal  eyes 

Seen  and  ador'd  fair  off,  and  in  the  shrine 

Of  solenm  majesty  reserved,  a  flower 

Of  guarded  paradise,  whom  men  should  praise^ 

But  angels  only  gather  1    Have  I  toil'd 

To  swell  thy  greatness  till  our  brazen  chaha 

From  furthest  Ararat  to  ocean's  stream 

Hath  bound  the  nations  ?    And  when  all  my  vows 

At  length  are  crown'd,  and  heaven  with  eartii  conspires 

To  yield  thee  worship,  dost  thou  then  rebel, 

And  hate  thy  happmess  ?    Bethmk  thee,  maid. 

E'er  yet  thine  answer,  not  to  be  recalled, 

Hath  pass*d  those  ivory  gates-^bethink  thee  well. 

Who  shall  recount  the  blessings  which  our  gods 

Have  richly  lavished  on  the  seed  of  Cam  1 

And  who,  if  stung  by  thine  ingratitude. 

Can  meet  their  vengeance  ?"    Then  the  maiden  rose. 

And  folding  on  her  breast  her  ivory  arms, 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  thou  deem'st  thy  warrior  gods 

Are  mighty, — One  above  is  mightier : 

Name  Him,  they  tremble.    Kind,  thou  call'st  them ; 

Lavish  of  blessings.    Is  that  bleasedneas 

To  sin  with  them  ?  to  hold  a  hideous  rul^ 

Water'd  with  widows'  tears  and  blood  of  men, 

Oe'r  those  who  curse  our  name  ?   Thy  bands  went  forth, 

And  brought  back  captives  from  the  palmy  side 

Of  far  Euphrates.    One  thou  gavest  me, 

A  woman,  for  mine  handmaid  ;  I  have  heard 

Her  mournful  songs  as,  in  the  strangers'  kind 

She  wept  and  plied  the  loonL    I  question'd  her : 

Oh,  what  a  tale  she  told  I    And  are  they  gt)dd, 

The  gods  whose  works  these  are  1    They  are  not  good, 

And,  if  not  good,  not  gods.    Biit  there  is  One, 

I  know,  I  feel,  a  good  a  holy  One, 

The  God  who  fills  my  heart,  when,  with  glad  tears, 

I  think  upon  ray  mother ;  when  I  strive 

To  be  like  her,  like  her  to  soothe  thy  cares 

With  perfect  tenderness.    O  father,  king, 

Most  honour'd,  most  belov'd,  th«i  Him  alone 
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Who  gives  us  all  less  worshipped  !  at  thy  feet 
t  lowly  cast  me  down  ;  I  clasp  thy  knees, 
And,  iu  her  name  whom  most  of  womankind 
Thy  soul  hath  hless'd,  hy  whose  hed  of  death 
In  short-liv'd  penitence  thy  sorrow  vow'd 
To  serve  her  God  alone, — forgive  me  now 
If  I  resemble  her !"    But  m  fierce  wrath 
The  king  replied, — "  And  know'st  thou  not,  weak  girl, 
Thy  God  hath  cast  us  off '^  hath  scom'd  of  old 
Our  father's  offering,  driven  us  from  His  face, 
And  marked  us  for  destruction  1    Can  thy  prayer       ' 
Pierce  through  the  curse  of  Cain—thy  duty  please 
That  terrible  One,  whose  angels  are  not  free 
From  sin  before  Him  ?'    Then  the  maiden  spake  : 
"  Alas !  I  know  mine  own  unWorthiness, 
Our  hapless  race  I  know.    Yet  God  is  good ; 
Yet  is  he  merciful :  the  sire  of  Cain 
Forgiveness  found,  and  Cain  himself,  though  steeps 
In  brother's  blood,  had  found  it,  if  his  pride 
Had  not  disdain'd  the  needful  sacrifice, 
And  tum'd  to  other  masters.    One  shall  be, 
Iu  after  times,  my  mother  wont  to  tell. 
Whose  blood  shall  help  the  guilty.    When  my  soul 
Is  sick  to  death,  this  comfort  lingers  here, 
This  hope  survives  within  me ;  for  His  sake. 
Whose  name  I  know  not,  God  will  hear  my  prayer, 
And,  though  He  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him." 
Here  Ada  ceas'd,  for  from  her  father's  eye 
The  fire  fiash'd  fast,  and  on  his  curling  lip 
The  white  foam  trembled.    "  Gone,"  he  cried,  "  all  gone ! 
My  heart's  desire,  the  labour  of  my  youth. 
Mine  age's  solace  gone !    Degenerate  child. 
Enemy  of  our  gods,  chief  enemy 
To  thine  own  glory !    What  forbids  my  foot 
To  spurn  thy  life  out,  or  this  dreadful  hand 
To  cast  thee  from  the  tower  a  sacrifice 
To  those  whom  thou  hast  scom'd  7  Accursed  be  thou 
of  Him  thou  seek'st  in  vain !    Accursed  He, 
Whose  hated  worship  hath  enticed  fhy  feet 
From  the  bright  altars  of  the  host  of  heaven ! 
I  curse  Him— mark  me  well — I  eurse  Him,  Ada ! 
And,  lo !  He  smiteth  not !"    But  Ada  bow'd 
Her  head  to  earth,  and  hid  her  face,  and  wept 
In  agony  of  prayer.    "  Yea,"  cried  the  king, 
"  Yea,  let  Him  smite  me  now,  for  what  hath  life 
Vol.  I.— 61 
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Left  worth  the  keeping  ?    Yet,  I  thank  the  stars, 

Vengeance  may  yet  be  mine !    Look  up  and  hear 

Thy  monarch  not  thy  father !    Till  this  hour 

I  have  spared  thy  mother's  people ;  they  have  pray'd. 

And  hymn'd,  and  have  blasphem'd  the  prince  of  air ; 

And,  as  thou  saidest,  they  have  curs'd  my  rei^ ; 

And  I  have  spar'd  them !     But  no  longer — no ! 

Thyself  hast  lit  the  fire,  nor  Lucifer 

Shall  longer  tax  my  swoi 

And  thou  shalt  live  to  sec  ii 

He  spum'd  his  prostrate  wrapt 

The  mantle  round  his  fac 

Unheard  of  her  whom,  st  eath, 

Her  maidens  tended.    Oh  that,  m  this  hour 

Her  soul  had  fled  indeed,  nor  wak'd  agam 

To  keener  su£fering !    Yet  shall  man  refuse 

The  bitter  cup  whose  dregs  are  blessedness? 

Or  shall  we  hate  the  friendly  hand  which  guides 

To  nobler  triumph  through  severer  woe  1 

Thus  Ada  murmured,  thus  within  her  spake 

(In  ttiswer  to  such  impious  murmurings) 

A  spirit  not  her  own.    Stretch'd  on  her  couch 

She  silent  lay.    The  maidens  had  retir'd 

Observant  of  her  rest.    Her  nurse  alone, 

(Shaking  and  muttering  with  a  parent's  fear 

Knelt  by  her  side,  and  watch'd  her  painful  breath, 

And  the  wild  horror  of  her  fixed  eye. 

And  long'd  to  hear  her  voice.    "Peninnah !  thou! 

My  mother  is  it  thou?"  the  princess  cried ; 

And  that  old  wonxan  kiss'd  her  feet  and  wept 

In  rapturous  fondness.    "  Oh  my  child !  my  child ! 


Theblessmgofthy  1 

Sod 

Best  on  thine  innocei 

B  thy  love 

For  those  kind  accen 

yone^ 

AH  may  be  well.    Tl 

thee, 

And,  when  his  wratli 

1,  be  sure 

Will  grant  thee  all  t: 

>s  of  heaven 

Can  ye  behold  her  tl] 

Is  this  your  love,  ye 

aot  the  gods," 

The  princess  cried, ' 

^of  Cain; 

My  mother's  God  be 

0  gods 

Whose  fleshly  fiacy 

lay, 

\ni0Be love  is  ruin! 

Thinkest  thou  this  night 

I  have  first  withstood  their  tempting  ?  first  have  proved 
T|ieir  utter  weakness  ?"    "  Have  the  angels,  then, 
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Visited  thee  of  old  ?"  the  nurse  inquired, 

<^  Or  hath  thy  father  told  thee  of  their  love 

And  thou  hast  kept  it  from  me  ?"    As  she  spake 

A  bright  and  bitter  glance  of  lofty  scorn 

Shot  from  the  virgin's  eyes.    A  mantUng  blush 

Of  hallowed  courage  darkened  on  her  cheek; 

She  Waved  her  arm  as  one  whose  kingly  state 

Repels  intrusion  from  his  privacy, 

And  answered  with  a  calm  but  painful  smile, 

"  They  are  beside  us  now  1    Nay  quake  not  thus, 

I  fear  them  not,  yet  they  are  terrible — 

But  they  are  past,  resist  them  and  they  flee, 

And  all  is  peace  again ;  yet  have  I  groan'd 

Beneath  such  visitation,  till  my  fiuth 

In  Him  I  serve  hath  almost  pass'd  away." 

With  that  she  rose,  and,  wrapt  in  silent  thought. 

Gazed  through  the  portal  long, — then  paced  awhile 

The  marble  pavement,  now  from  side  to  side 

Tossing  her  restless  arms,  now  clasping  close 

Her  hands  in  supplication,  lifting  now 

Her  eloquent  eyes  to  heavep,— 4hen  sought  again 

Her  lowly  couch,  and,  by  the  nurse's  side, 

Resum'd  the  wond'rous  tale.    "  Oh  friend,"  she  cried, 

"  And  only  mother  now,  yon  silver  moon 

Has  twenty  times  renew'd  her  course  in  heaven, 

Since,  as  my  bosom  o'er  its  girlish  zone 

With  painful  tightness  rose,  I  bade  thee  change 

Th'  imprisoning  cincture.    Can'st  thou  yet  recall 

Thy  playful  words  of  praise — thy  prophecies 

Of  one  to  loose  ere  long  that  golden  clasp, 

A  ro3ral  bridegroom  ?    Strange  to  me,  thy  words 

Sunk  in  my  soul,  and  busy  fancy  strove 

To  picture  forth  that  unknown  visitant. 

His  form  and  bearing.    Musing  thus,  and  lost 

In  troubled  contemplation,  o'er  my  soul 

A  heavy  slumber  fell ;  I  sank  not  down ; 

I  saw,  I  heard,  I  moved ;  the 

Within  me,  and  from  forth  m] 

A  stranger's  accents  came:  '< 

Most  beautiful,  most  honoure( 

Be  mortal  marriage,  nor  the  f 

Of  those  whose  beauty  is  a  n 

whose  age  a  shadow.    What 

In  the  poor  circuit  of  a  thousand  years, 

Reverts  again  to  dust  ?  Thee,  maiden !  thee 
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Hie  gods  have  seen ;  the  never  d3ring'  stars 
Gaze  on  thy  loveliness,  and  thou  shalt  reign 
A  new  Astart6.    Bind  thy  flowing  hair, 
Brace  on  thy  sandals,  seek  the  myrtle  grove 
West  of  the  city,  and  the  cavern  well, 
Whose  clear  black  waters  from  their  silent  spring 
Ripple  with  ceaseless  stir :  thy  lover  there 
Waits  thee  in  secret,  and  thy  soul  shall  learn 
The  raptures  of  a  god !    But  cast  away 
That  peevish  bauble,  which  thy  mother  gave, 
Her  hated  talisman.'    That  word  recalled 
My  straggling  senses,  and  her  dying  prayer 
Passed  through  my  soul  like  fire ;  the  tempter  fell 
Abash'd  before  it,  and  a  living  voice 
Of  most  true  consolation  o'er  me  came, 

*  Nor  love  nor  fear  them,  Ada  5  love  not  them 
Who  hate  thy  mother's  memory ;  fear  not  them 
Who  fear  thy  mother's  God ;  for  this  she  gave, 
Prophetic  of  this  hour,  that  graven  gold, 
Which  bears  the  title  of  the  Eternal  One, 

And  binds  thee  to  my  service ;  guard  it  well. 

And  guard  the  OEdth  it  teaches ;  safer  so 

Than  girt  around  by  brazen  walls,  and  gates 

Of  seven-fold  cedar.'    Since  that  hour,  my  heart 

Hath  kept  its  covenant,  nor  shrunk  beneath 

The  spurits  of  evil ;  yet,  not  so  repelled, 

They  watch  me  in  my  walks,  spy  out  my  wajrs, 

And  still  with  nightly  whispers  vex  my  soul, 

To  seek  the  myrtle  thicket.    Bdder  now, 

They  speak  of  duty — of  a  father's  will, 

Now  first  unkind — a  father's  kingly  power. 

Tremendous  when  opposed.    My  God,  they  say, 

Bids  me  revere  my  parent ;  will  he  guard 

A  rebel  daughter?    Wiser  to  comply. 

Ere  force  compells  me  to  my  happiness, 

And  to  my  lover  yield  that  sacrifice 

Which  else  my  foe  may  seize.    Oh,  God !  great  God ! 

Of  whom  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve  alone, 

Be  thou  my  strength  in  weakness — Thou  my  guide, 

And  save  me  from  this  hour !"    Thus,  as  she  spake, 

With  naked  feet  and  silent,  in  the  cloud 

Of  a  long  mantle  wrapt,  as  one  who  shuns 

The  busy  eyes  and  babbling  tongues  of  men, 

A  warrior  enter'd :  o'er  his  helm 

The  casque  was  drawn         ♦       *       ♦       * 

♦  .       »  *  ♦  f 
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To  R.  J.  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Hodnet  Rectory^  June  12, 1819 

*'  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  other  day  that  you  had 
(bund  your  tongue  again  m  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  quite  right  in  not»  during  this  early  sti^e  of  your 
political  career,  aiming  at  any  very  ambitious  style  of  oratory.  In 
fact,  the  subjects  which  have  been  before  the  house  have  none 
of  them  been  of  a  kind  to  call  for,  or  admit  of  it ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  very  short  step  indeed  to  the  ridiculous  from  that 
sublime  which  should  be  exercised  on  the  prison  committee,  or 
the  bank  restrictions. 

"  On  any  question  wherein,  as  Lancelot  Gobbo  hath  it,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  ^  raise  the  waters,'  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  be- 
ing quite  sufficiently  animated  and  energetic. 

"  So  my  talents  *  in  the  eloquential  line,'  as  I  once  saw  it  hap- 
pily expressed  in  an  American  newspaper,  are  not  likely  to  be 
displayed  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  was  not  much  disappointed  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  relinquish  my  ptfrsuit.  I  should,  indeed,  have 
liked  the  situation  very  much,  but  the  cold  water  had  been  so 
gradually  applied  to  my  hopes,  that  their  final  refrigeration, 
when  it  came,  was  hardly  perceptible.  I  had  then,  too,  a 
nearer  source  of  inquietude  in  my  wife's  health,  which  had 
been,  for  some  time  back,  very  uncomfortable,  but  which  has 
dnce  visibly  felt  the  good  effects  of  Darwin's  skill.  About  the 
middle  of  next  month  we  intend  to  go  to  Seacome,  a  bathing- 
place  between  the  ferry  of  that  name,  opposite  Liverpool,  and 
the  Black  Rock,  with  both  of  which  you  are  acquainted. 

"  Have  you  looked  over  Bristed's  "  America  ?"  I  think  it  a 
curious  book,  full  of  useful  information,  and  written,  though  with 
prejudices  decidedly  American,  in  a  tone  of  more  candour  than 
you  would  guess  if  you  only  judge  of  it  from  the  Quarterly, 
whose  zeal  against  the  Americans  need  not  be  expressed  quite 
BO  strongly. 

*^  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  correcting,  collecting, 
and  arranging  all  my  hymns,  which,  now  that  I  have  got  them 
together,  I  begin  to  have  some  high  Church  scruples  against  us- 
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ing  in  public.  Otherwise,  I  have  a  promise  of  many  fine  old 
tunes,  not  Scotch  as  I  once  dreamed  of  having,  but  genume 
Church  melodies.  This  amusement,  for  I  cannot  call  it  bno- 
ness,  together  with  the  business  which  I  cannot  call  amuse- 
ment, of  making  two  sermons  weekly,  has  left  me  very  little 
time  either  for  my  dictionary  or  the  Quarterly.  Tet  the  first 
goes  on,  however  slowly ;  and  for  the  latter,  I  am  preparing  an 
article  on  Kinneir^s  Travels,  compared  with  RennePs  retreat  at 
ihe  ten  thousand,  and  another  on  Hunt's  translation  of  Tasso, 
one  or  both  of  which  may  possibly  appear  next  number.  I 
have  also  been  reading  and  extracting  from  Dr.  Hale's  new 
syst^n  of  Chronology  from  beginning  to  end.  I  did  this  chiefly 
withamwto  my  dictionary,  but  am  also  incUned,  if  I  have  leis- 
ure, to  make  a  review  of  it. 

*^  How  do  the  opposition  like  their  new  leader  %  lus  tactics  do 
'Aot  seem  to  have  been  good  lately.    Above  all,  however,  I  feel 
anxious  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  ultimate  late  of  the 
Catiiolic  question? 

n  #  «  «  #  • 

**  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  session,  but  has  it  not  also 
been  an  unusually  stormy  one?  I  do  not  recollect  having  read 
of  more  noisy  houses  than  you  have  lately  had,  nor  of  more  iD- 
tempered  and  almost  chaUengeMe  expressions  made  use  of.  It 
is,  however,  edifying  to  see  in  how  very  Christian-like  a  manner 
the  members  of  your  house  have  learned  to  scold  and  retor^ 
*  scorn,'  &c.  without  drawing  blood ;  and  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  what  you  were  not  willing  to  believe,  that  the  occa^ 
sions  are  very  few  indeed,  on  which  it  is  necessary,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  world,  for  a  pubUc  man  to  fight  a  ducL" 

In  the  course  of  the  next  summer  the  editor  was  ordered  to 
the  sea  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  which  had  been  much  af- 
fected by  the  sorrow  she  had  endured.  The  day  of  her  de- 
parture was  marked  in  her  husband's  diary  by  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

"  FaveaSf  Deus  boncy  itineriy  saluiifcweasjirmiaremque  reddoi ; 
animi  concede  tranquillUatem :  nostrumque  inioicem  amorem  adauge 
per  Je9%9m  Christum  Dammwn  nostrum.    •Smen.^* 
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On  his  own  birth-day  he  writes,  "  O  quam  tUinant  a  peccati' 
amunvm  prctteritorum  abhinc  discederem  !  Svmme  Deus^  pro  vU& 
^fuam  dedkti  hwnUUmas  ago  gratuu.  Concedas  etiam^  FaUTy  T\i 
SpkriiiuauxUiumyUtqwicqu%dvU(B  sapererit  Tibivivam  fperjesum 
ChrUtum  Dornn/mm  nostrwn.    Amm.^ 

At  Seacome,  where  Mr.  Rq^ald  Heber  soon  re-joined  the 
editor,  he  had  more  leisure  than  usual  for  poetical  composition. 
The  sea  always  possessed  a  peculiar  charm  for  his  imagination, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  short  poems,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected : 

THE  OUTWARD-BOUND  SHIP, 

As  borne  along  with  favouring  gale, 

And  streamers  waving  bright, 
How  gaily  sweeps  the  glancing  sail 

O'er  yonder  sea  of  light ! 
With  painted  sides  the  vessel  glides 

In  seeming  revelry, 
And  still  we  hear  the  sailor's  cheer 

Around  the  capstan  tree. 
Is  sorrow  there,  where  all  is  fair, 

Where  all  is  outward  glee? 
Go,  fool,  to  yonder  mariner 

And  he  shall  lesson  thee. 
Upon  that  deck  walks  tyrant  sway, 

M^d  as  his  conquered  wave, 
And  murmurmg  hate  that  must  obey, — 

The  captain  and  his  slave ! 
And  pinching  care  is  lurking  there. 

And  dark  ambition's  swell, 
And  some  that  part  with  bursting  heart 

From  objects  loved  too  well. 
And  many  a  grief  with  gazmg  fed 

On  yonder  distant  shore. 
And  many  a  tear  in  secret  shed 

For  friends  beheld  no  more ; 
Yet  sails  the  ship  withstreamers  drest 

And  shouts  of  seining  glee ; 
Oh  God !  how  loves  the  martaU>reast 

To  hide  its  misery  t 
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How  soft  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  yonder  dewy  sea, 
Whose  balmy  mist  has  lullM  to  sleep 

The  tenants  of  the  tree. 
No  wandering  breeze  is  here  to  sweep 
In  shadowy  ripple  o'er  the  deep, 

Yet  swells  the  heaving  sea. 

How  calm  the  sky !  rest,  ocean,  rest, 
From  storm  and  ruffle  free ; 

Calm  as  the  image  on  thy  breast, 
Of  her  that  governs  thee ! 

And  yet,  beneath  the  moon's  mild  reign, 

Thy  broad  breast  heaves  as  one  in  pain, 
Thou  dark  and  silent  sea ! 

There  are  whom  fortune  vainly  woos 

With  all  her  pageantry, 
Whom  every  flattering  bliss  pursues, 

Yet  still  they  fare  like  thee ; 
The  spell  is  laid  within  their  mind, 
Least  wretched  then  when  most  resigned, 

Their  hearts  throb  silently. 


TO  CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND, 

ON  HIS  LINES  PRAISING  THE  TRANQUILLITY  OF  A  RIVER,  WHILE 
THE  SEA  WAS  HEARD  ON  THE  NEIGHBOURING  SHORE.* 

Oh  Townshend  could'st  thou  linger  where  scarce  a  ripple  played 
Around  the  lily's  glossy  stem,  or  beneath  the  willow's  shade; 
And  did  that  mighty  chorus  allure  thy  bark  m  vain, 
The  laughter  of  the  dancing  waves,  and  music  of  the  main  1 

The  breeze  may  tell  his  story  of  soft  and  still  delight, 

As,  whispering  through  the  woodbine  bower,  he  fans  the  cheek  of  night, 

But  louder,  blither  sings  the  wind  his  carol  wild  and  free, 

Wlien  the  harvest  moon  sails  forth  in  pride  above  her  subject  sea. 


*  See  Townahend's  Poems,  p.  206. 
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I  love  to  tread  the  little  paths,  the  rashy  banks  between, 
Where  Tern,"^  in  dewy  silence^  creqMs  through  the  meadow  green : 
I  loTe  to  mariL  the  speckled  trout  beneath  the  sun-beam  lie, 
And  skimming  past,  on  filmy  wing,  the  danger-courting  fly* 

I  praise  the  darker  shadows  where,  o'er  the  runnel  lone, 
The  r^gal  oak,  or  swarthy  pine,  their  giant  arms  hare  thrown ; 
Or,  from  his  couch  of  heatter,  where  Skiddaw  hends  to  vieW| 
The  ftuTowB  of  his  rifted  brow,  in  Derwent's  mirror  blue. 

But  not  that  narrow  stillness  has  equal  charms  for  me, 

With  thy  ten  thousand  yoioes,  thou  broad  exulting  sea ! 

Thy  shining  sands,  thy  rugged  shores,  thy  breakers  rolling  bright, 

Andall  thy  dimhorizim  speck'd  with  sails  of  movmg  light 

Oft  on  thy  wonders  may  Igaze,  oft  on  thy  waters  ride; 
Oft,  with  no  timid  arm,  essay  thy  dark  transparent  tide: 
CMtmay  thy  sound  be  in  my  dreams,  &r  inland  though  I  be, 
For  health  and  hope  are  in  thy  song,  thou  deep  ftill-Toiced  sea! 


ON  HOPE. 

Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 

To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow, 
So  tranquil  in  the  Heaven  above, 

80  restless  in  the  virave  below. 

Thus  Heavenly  hope  is  all  serene ; 

But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er. 
Still  flutters  o'er  this  changing  scene, 

As  fidse,  as  fleeting  as  His  ftir  I 

Mr.  Reginald  Heber's  return  home  was  recorded  in  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  improted  state  of  bis  wife's 
health. 

**  Oratias  ago  tibi^  Ihus  omnipotefM;  gn 
anmo^  Paier  (^timel  ob  U9arem  $aluH  rede 
m€  et  religioriorem  reddoi  per  Jeswn  Christum 
Jhnen* 


*  A  narrow  winding  fltreom  which  nms  through  the  piikh  ei  Hpdnet, 
joins  thB  evmrn  btlsw  ahiewibuiy««-Bii. 

Vol.  L— 68 
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To  R.  J.  Wilmoty  Esq. 

Vale  Royal,  September  29,  1619. 

*^  When  your  letter  reached  me,  I  had  just  receired  a  request 
from  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  preach  an  ordination  sermon, 
which,  as  being  a  public  occasion,  and  as  being  an  unusual  com- 
pliment to  a  clergyman  belonging  to  another  diocese,  required 
as  much  piuns  and  thought,  at  least,  as  one  of  my  Oxford  ser- 
mons, and  was  attended  with  the  additional  difficulty  that  I  was 
at  the  time  from  home,  and  out  of  reach  of  any  books. 

^*  Another  topic  has,  indeed,  lately  driven  all  parliamentary 
disputes  out  of  the  field  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  from  Sea- 
come  to  Llangollen,  and  Llangollen  to  Shrewsbury,  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  Manchester,  Manchester !  Of  course  men  speak 
of  the  proceedings  there  according  to  their  political  bias.'' 


In  the  course  of  this  year  (1819)  a  royal  letter  was  granted, 
authorizing  collections  to  be  made  in  every  Church  and  Chapel 
of  England,  in  furtherance  of  the  Eastern  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  went 
to  Wrexham  to  hear  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph  preach  on  the 
day  appointed  ;  and,  at  his  request,  he  wrote  the  hymn  com- 
mencing, 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains," 

which  was  first  sung  in  that  beautiful  Church. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
this  year,  a  letter  appeared  under  the  signature  of  **  An  Early 
Subscriber,''  containing  some  severe  animadversions  on  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bible  Society.  Anxious  to  vindicate  an  associa- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
see  and  to  promote,  from  the  unjust  accusations  brought  against 
it,  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  wrote  an  answer,  under  the  title  of 
**  An  Arminian,"  and  sent  it  to  the  editor.  As  it  was  that  gen- 
tleman's wi^h  to  avoid  taking  a  part  in  the  unhappy  controversy 
to  which  the  Bible  Society  had  given  rise,  he,  in  the  following 
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words,  declined  publishing  the  letter:  ^Ut  is  with  regret  that 
we  refuse  to  insert  the  candid  and  liberal  arguments  of  ^  An 
Anninian.'  We  have  stated  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  to 
which  he  refers,  but  have  refrained  from  entering  into  the  gene- 
ral discussion  of  it ;  the  publici^tion  of  his  letter  would  involye 
us  in  a  very  unprofitable  controversy.'^  The  original  letter, 
with  a  rejoinder,  caused  by  this  refusal  of  its  insertion  in  the 
ChristiiEUL  Remembrancer,  will,  now  be  giyen  to  the  public 

To  the  Editor  of  the  O/irietian  Bemefinbrancer. 

**SlR, 

"  The  avowed  object  of  your  publication,  and,  still  more,  the 
candid  and  Christian  spirit  which  has  hithertb>  dMnguisbed  It, 
induce  me  to  hope  that,  however  your  opinion  may^  in  some  re- 
spects, differ  from  mineon  tibe  subject  of  the  Followitigobsen^^ 
tions,  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  both  sides,  and  give  oir*' 
culatibn  to  whatever  may  tend  to  remove  or  ^minish  mutual 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  among  the  members  of  the' 
Church  of  Engknd. 

**  Like  your  correspondent, '  An  Early  Subscriber,'  I  am  one^ 
of  those  clergymen  who  have,  for  several  years,  supported  the 
Bible  Society  ;  though  I  have  not,  jike  him,  seen -any  reason  ta 
make  me  heritate  as  to  continuing  my  subseriptjbii.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  I  csn  soften  his  rishig' displeasure  ;  but  l«hall  also  beg 
leave  t6  embrace  in  my  answer  a  somewhat  wider  field  than 
that  to  whidi-his  objections  would  confine  me,  in  jit8ti6cation  of 
myself,  and  of  thobe  who  have  acted  like  me.  It  is  not,  how«» 
ever,  necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your  valuable. 'pages  with 
the  general  controversy  of  how  far  the  jmnciples  on  -vHiich  we^ 
acted  have  been  correct  or  mistaken^  It  is  our  hone^^  more 
than  our  nmdom^  which  I»at  present,  wish  to  defend ;  and  some-i 
thing  will  be  gained,  at  leaM  ^th.some  of  our  opponents,  if  ( 
can  bduce  them  to  believe,  that  we  did  not  8U|>port  the  BiUe 
Soeiety  from  evU  or  (as  your  risvie.wer  of.  Mr.  Covper^  work 
expresses  bipiself)  from  ^ mixed.. motive^'  and  th^t  we  have  a 
right  to  some  little  more  of  toleratiop^  and  even  of  courtesy,  than 
we  ,have  received  firom  some  writers  in  the  Britioli  Critic,  or 
firpm  the  ingenioiiis  author  of  the  ^  RtUgia  CH0nci.\ 
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^  it  b  a  fact,  I  beSeve  pretty  generally  known^  dwt  when  tbe 
Bible  Sooiety  was  first  instituted,  the  deficiency  of  Bibles  amoi^ 
ike  lower  ranks  in  England,  Ireland,  and,  above  all,  in  Wales, 
(to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the  world,)  was  so  great 
and  erying,  as  to  caU  for  very  strenuous  measures  to  supply  it ; 
wl^  no  measures  have  been  suggested  by  which  diis  end  could 
have  been  attained,  except  rither  the  establidmient  of  a  new  so* 
citij  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  only,  or  a  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  funds  of  the  venerable  Corporation  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  But  there  were  many  reasons 
wluch  pointed  out  the  first  of  these  options  as  the  only  effectoa! 
m0ans  of  remedying  the  evil  complained  of. 

**  The  Sodety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  useful  anl 
active  as  it  has  always  been,  and  admirable  as  are  the  principles 
which  it  has  steadOy  continued  to  disseminate,  was  at  that  tme, 
neither  so  generally  known,  nor  so  accessible  to  new  sulMcriben^ 
as  it  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  diooesan  committees. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the  B3de 
Society  has  been  known  to  assert,  that  he4iad  never  heard  the 
name  of  the  elder  institution  till  after  the  new  one  had  arisen ; 
and  thathe  has  no  reason  to  believe  that,  among  lajrmen  Bee 
himself,  this  ignorance  was  unusuaL  And  even  of  the  cleigy, 
whom  it  tertamly  bdu>oved  to  be  better  informed,  there  were  ma- 
ny, at  that  time,  who  were  deterred  firom  seeking  admittance 
into  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  by  the  sop- 
posed  necessity  of  a  powerful  recommendation,  and  the  fear  of 
that  stigma  wUch  a  rejection  would  east  on  them.  The  Emm- 
gdkd  party,  more  particularly,  (I  use  tlus  termt  however  im- 
proper and  offensive,  as  one  which  the  unhappy  squabbke  of  late 
years  have  made  sufficiently  intelligible,)  were  alarmed  by  the 
reported  rejection  of  a  candidate  recommended  by  Mr.  WQber^ 
force ;  and  were  naturally  indinod  to  carry  elsewhere  diose 
contributions  which  they  were  t4ught  to  expect  would  not  be  re- 
ceived into  tiie  treasury  of  Bartletf  s  BuUdings. 

**Bttt,  even  amo^tbose  who  disclaimed  tbe  peculiar  opiBi(B9 
or  practices  of  the  party  just  mentioned,  Md  who  were  them-^ 
selves  aheady  contributors  to  the  elder  faistitution,  there  were 
many  who  anticipated  very  great  advantages  tor^|ioii  and  to 
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the  Cbtirch  of  ^gland,  irDin  a  sbciety  which  should  concen- 
trate in  die  pursait  of  one  grand  and  simple  object,  the  exer- 
tions both  of  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and  which  without 
compromising  the'  peculiar  opinions  of 'any  sect,  should  embrace 
the  contributions  and  exercise  the  diligence  of  all. 

*^  It  is  plain  that,  by  this  means,  an  accession  of  strength  wa» 
obtained,  transcending  all  which  coukl  have  been  accumulated 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  alone.  To  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  the  English  cfissenters  would 
not  have  sid>6cribed  a  single  farthing ;  and  it  was  as  little  to  be 
expected  that  the  Greek,  the  Ludieran,  and  Calvinistic  Churdhes 
on  the  continent,  in  Scotland  and  in  America,  would  hare  united 
with  her  as  they  have  with  us.  It  is  true  that  the  dissenters,  if 
left  to  themselves,  might  have  established  a  Bible  Sodety,  aiui 
have,  so  far  as  their  means  extended,  pursued  the  same  plan 
which  we  have  conjointiy  acted  on.  Bat  there  was  abundant 
reascm  to  apprehend  that  their  assistiuEice,  thus  limited,  would 
have  been  extremely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  German, 
^  and  Swedish,  and  Russian  Christians ;  and  that  their  common 
hostility  to  the  Church  would  have  suggested  to  all  the  s^cts 
(unless  such  a  concession  were  bought  by  the  eo-operalk>n  ot 
Churchmen)  a  less  inoffensite  mode  of  proceeding  than  the  dis* 
tribution  of  Bibles  witiiout  note  or  comment,  and  according  to 
ttie  authorized  version.  And,  where  fore^ers  were  conc^ned, 
we  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  well  allowed  to  feel 
some  jealousy,  on  seeing  the  whole  Christian  world  in  broihetif 
aad  exclusive  communication  with  the  enemies  of  our  establish- 
ment, receiving  from  their  hands  alone  the  word  of  Life,  and 
giving  to  them  alone  the  praise  of  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  Sacred  Volume. 

**It  is,  however,  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  dis- 
senters, at  the  time  of  our  society's  institution,  were  so  far  from 
meditating  any  thmg  of  the  kind,  that  the  plan  which  they  sug- 
gelled,  and  which  tiiey  abandoned,  (at  the  instance  of  some 
Chtvohmen,  in  fevour  of  the  Bible  Society,)  was  a  new  institu- 
tion, on  the  exact  plan  of  that  for  Promoting  Christian  KnoW" 
ledge,  but  which  should,  berides  the  Bible,  disseminate  the  tracts 
whidi  fiivonr  their  pecuBar  ojnnions.    And  the  consequence 
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must  have  been,  not  only  that  fewer  Bibles  would  have  been 
distributed,  but  that  those  dragons'  teeth,  which  our  enemies 
sow  under  every  hedge,  and  thrust  into  every  cottage,  must  have 
been  multiplied  in  exact  proportion,  as  less  of  the  dispoaaUe 
wealth  of  dissenters  was  expended  in  difweminating  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

**  For,  however  great  may  have  been  the  wealth  and  zeal  of 
some  individuals  among"  the  separatists,  it  is  certam  that,  as  a 
body,  they  are  less  wealthy,  and  not  more  munificent,  than  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  maintenaace  of  dieb 
distinct  ministry,  though  dispensed,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
very  sparing  band,  is  felt  by  many  of  them  as  a  heavy  burthen. 
With  the  greater  number  it  may  be  counted  cm,  that  be  who 
gives  a  guinea  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles  without  note  or  cam- 
ment,  will  di^bute  26()  penny  tracts  the  fewer ;  and  a  Church- 
man was,  therefore,  justified  in  conceiving,  that  winle,  <m  the 
one  side,  the  Bible  Society  promoted,  in  its  direct  tendency,  a 
great  and  certain  good,  it  was  also,  ineidentally,  the  meansof 
preventing  a  serious  evil 

^\  If  it  be  said  that  Churchmen  limited  tbeir  power  of  purchas- 
ing Prayer-books  by  the  same  process  which  prevented  dissen- 
ters from  purcbasiDg  tracts,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  great 
and  urgent  want  of  the  time  was,  and  is  still,  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  whether  the  dissenters  had  distributed 
Bibles  or  no,  we  mmtt  so  far  as  our  means  extended,  have 
done  so. 

^*  But,  further,  it  appeared  to  us  who  were  members  of  thi6 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  that  we  were,  at 
least,  as  effectually  forwarding  its  interests  and  the  interests  oi 
the  Church  as  connected  with  it,  by  relieving  it  of  a  part  oS  its 
burthen,  as  by  directly  augn^enting  our  subscriptions  to  its  funds. 
My  parish,  for  instance,  requires  the  annual  distribution  of  a 
certain  number  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  religious  tracts,  and 
school-books.  But  if,  continuing  the  same  subscription  to  Bart- 
lett's  Buildings,  I  purchase  all  my  Bibles  from  another  quarter, 
it  is  plain  that  I  forward  the  peculiar  ends  of  the  society,  by  dis- 
tributing a  greater  number  of  tracts  and  Prayer-books  than  I 
formerly  did ;  or  that,  by  not  drawing  on  it  to  the  whole  extent 
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y 

of  my  gRbsoriptioD,  I  leave  a  greater  balance  in  its  hands  for 
general  purposes.  There  are  few  clergymen  at  present  on  the 
list  of  the  Bible  Society  who  do  not  als<!>  belong  to  the  Bociety 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  the  means  of  the  lat- 
ter are  certainly,  therefore,  not  diminished  by  what  has  been 
most  unjustly  termed  our  desertion  of  it. 

*^  On  this  pomt,  indeed,  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  my  friends,  who  are  hostile  to  the  Bible  So^ 
ciety,  have  laboured  under  a  singular  errour.  They  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  that,  on  becoming  membersof  that  body,  we 
enter  into  some  engagement  to  distribute  no  Prayer-books  at  all, 
and  to  belong  to  no  other  association  by  which  Prayer-books 
and  religious  tracts  are  disseminated.  I  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  stress  so  often  laid  on  ^  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  without  some  further  help  to  under- 
stand them,'  and  the  necessity  of  inculcating,  on  pi'oper  occa- 
sbns,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  Church  ;'  arguments  which 
(though  excellent  and  invincible  if  used  to  recommend  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  are  no 
more  to  the  purpose  when  brought  against  also  subscribing  to 
the  Bible  Society,  than  they  would  be  against  our  contributions 
to  the  county  hospital.  But  on  these  topics  I  have  no  time  to 
dwell.  I  only  beg  leave  to  repeat,  for  the  information  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  most  of  the  Churchmen  who  have 
acceded  to  that  society,  distribute,  at  least,  as  many  prayer-books 
now  as  they  ^d  before,  or  as  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  theii^  Bibles ;  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  us  are  sup- 
porters of  schools  on  the  nationa)  system ;  and  that  we  are  fiilly 
semnble  that  the  present  of  a  New  Testament  is  not  exclusively 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  a  man  an  orthodox  Christian. 

**  But  while,  by  thus  uniting  ourselves  for  a  particular  and, 
certainly,  a  desirable  object,  with  the  different  sects  of  dissenters, 
we  hoped  at  once  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  efforts  in  a  good 
cause,  and  to  divert  them,  in  some  degree,  from  a  channel  which 
we  accounted  mischievous  |  while  we  thus  increased  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  relieved  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  from  a  part  of  the  burthen  under 
which  she  was  sinking ;  these  were  not  the  only  nor  the  ultW 
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ni»te  hopet  which  we  were  mcliiied  to  deduce  firom  sodi  a 
onioo  with  those  who  spoke  evQ  of  our  eccksiistieal  establidi- 
ment.  It  was  the  fortune  of  some  of  us  to  have  diseoyered 
that,  among  the  different  religions  sects  of  onr  own  coimtry,  of 
the  continrat  and  of  America,  die  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
English  ckrgy,  more  eq)ecially  of  those  who  are  called  die 
High  Church  party,  were  very  remarkably  misunderrtood  and 
misrepresented.  This  might,  in  part,  so  fiir  as  the  continent  i$ 
concerned,  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  a  late  rigl^  honour- 
able Irish  prelate,  who  amused  himself  widi  rambling  over 
Europe,  and  disgracing,  by  numberless  eccentricities,  and  infi« 
delity  almost  avowed,  the  ord^r  of  which  he  never  performed 
the  duties,  and  to  all  the  other  members  of  which  he  was  aaub- 
ject  of  indignation  and  sorrow.  Pardy  too,  it  m^ht  arise  firom 
the  fact,  that  of  the  foreigners  who  visit  England,  a  great  pro- 
portion symbolise  with  those  who  separate  from  our  Church ; 
and  are  led,  therel»re,  to  form  their  views  of  it  from  very  difow 
ent  sources  dian  from  an  actual  examination  ot  our  maanen 
and  doctrine.  But  be  this  as  it  may — a  very  general  prejudice 
existed,  to  my  own  knowledge,  on  the  continrat,  against  the 
English  Church  and  prelacy;  while  the  dark  and  inveterate 
niisaiqprehensions  of  the  dissenters  at  home,  will  be  {dais  fixNn  a 
cursory  inspection  of  their  periodical  pubIicati<HiB.  Nor  were 
they  the  dissenters  only  who  were  dius  deceived  concerning  us. 
A  con»derable  party  within  the  Church  itself  had  b^^un  to 
show  symptoms  of  confining  the  name  of  ^  Evangdieal  and  Re- 
ligious,' to  the  limits  of  their  own  Shibboleth,  and  of  accoundng 
all  dieir  brethren  who  disagreed  with  them  on  particular  topics^ 
as  fecular,  at  least,  or  careless — if  not  altogether  pro&ne  and 
carnal.  Thus  situated,  it  was  an  experiment,  as  we  conceived, 
well  worth  the  making,  to  embrace  die  opportunity  affi>rded  us 
by  the  new  Society  of  showing  ourselves  to  them  as  we  were, 
as  men  (I  speak  of  the  collective  body  of  Arminian  clergy)  who 
Were  not  inferior  in  learning,  in  zeal,  in  ability,  or  in  personal 
hoUness,  to  any  other  set  of  men  upcm^eardi ;  who  were  as  ac- 
tive and  anxious  in  promoting  the  common  cause  of  Christianity 
as  they  themselves  could  be ;  who  were  actuated,,  even  where 
we  di&red  from  them,  by  a  love  of  God  and  man  as  warm  and 
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dimterested  as  theirs ;  who  were  ready  to  meet  them  in  every 
office  of  brotherly  lore,  and  to  co-operate  with  ihem  in  every 
scheme  of  apparent  ntility  which  demanded  from  us  no  sacri* 
fice  of  principle  or  consistency. 

**  If  we  thus  succeeded  in  removing  tiieir  prejudices  against  our 
persons,  we  trusted  that  they  would  learn,  by  degrees,  to  regard 
our  office  and  our  claims  with  less  aversion ;  that  they  would 
give  us  the  more  credit  for  sincerity  fai  our  peculiar  opinicosi 
when  they  found  us  earnest  on  those  points  where  no  diffiBrettc* 
existed  between  us ;  that  they  nnght,  by  dq^rees,  be  led  to  faiquire 
into  the  grounds  of  our  faiUi,  and  die  necessity  and  lawfulness 
of  dieir  separation  from  us ;  that  we  might  thus  prevent  that  schism 
which  was  as  yet  only  apprehended;  remedy  those  ancient  divi* 
sions  which  were  chiefly  foimded  on  ignorance ;  that  if  our  suc« 
cess  was  more  limited,  we  might,  at  least,  glean  a  considerable 
•mount  of  individual  converts ;  and  that,  by  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  save  some* 

^  If  it  be  urged  that  the  dissenters  encouraged  hopes  which 
weM  the  counterpart  of  ours,  and  that  we  might  as  reasonably 
apprehend  that  0W  people  would  listen  to  their  allurements,  as 
that  we  should  bring  theire  oyer  to  the  truth— our  answer  is,  that 
we  4id  not  dread  a  comparison  between  our  forms  of  worship  and 
theirs,  our  preachers  and  theirs,  our  doctrine  and  discipline 
and  dieirs ; — that  it  was  our  purpose  then,  as  it  has  been  our 
practice  always,  to  instruct  both  our  own  people,  and  such  of 
theirs  as  came  to  hear  us,  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice 
in  religion,  and  the  danger  of  hailing  between  two  opinions  j 
and  that  while  we  hoped  to  make  gain  of  some  of  their  party, 
we  did  not  fear,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  fear,  that  many  out  of 
our  own  flocks  would  desert  us.      There  is,  indeed,  so  much  hi 
the  detail  of  the  English  Church  service  to  attract  and  occupy 
a  pious  mind  ;  there  is  so  much  in  the  human  heart  of  that  na- 
tural imitatiTeness  which  induces  every  man  (unless  strongly  and 
extraneously  biassed  in  an  opposite  direction)  to  conform  to  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  ;  there  are  (so  far  as  the  higher  and 
tm^aiing  ranks  are  concerned)  so  many  temporal  advantages 
and  conveniences,  so  much  of  social  comfort  and  family  inter- 
est assodated  with  the  profession  of  the  established  religions 
Vol.  I.— 63 
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that  to  obtain  for  it  the  support  and  affections  of  men,  little  more 
seems  necessary  than  that  it  diould  be  offered  to  them  in  its 
genuine  colours,  earnest  without  rant,  dignified  without  ostenta- 
tion, sober  without  needless  austerity.  Obtain  such  a  hearing 
as  may  convince  the  dissenters  that  their  dissent  is  unnecessary, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  many  a  good  man  brought  back  froqi 
his  perilous  wanderings  into  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
sheepfoldof  his  Master  and  ours.  We,  at  least,  judged  so; 
and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  calm  sense  and  candour  of  our 
accusers  themselves,  whether  expectations  of  this  sort,  however 
vain  they  may  be  reckoned,  were  akin  to  the  views  or  feelings 
of  those  old  fanatics  with  whom  some  of  them  are  wiSing  to 
identify  us. 

^Mt  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  be  assured  that,  in 
several  instances,  these  hopes  have  not  been  disappcnnted.  I 
have  seen  with  exultation  the  attention  and  respect  with  whidi 
dissenters  have  recognized  the  calm  dignity  and  Apostolic  ear- 
nestness of  a  Barrington,  a  Burgess,  a  Porteus,  or  a  Fisher; 
men  whom  they  had,  till  then,  regarded  as  little  better  than  so 
many  antichrists,  and  whom  they  were  surprised  to  find,  on  a 
nearer  view,  the  affectionate  and  humble  overseers  of  Chrisf s 
flock,  whom  St.  Paul  describes  in  his  epis^  to  Timothy.  I  have 
heard  a  dissenter  coi^ess  that  it  was  in  the  Bible  Society  be  first 
learned  that  an  archdeacon  might  be  a  Christian ;  and  I  know 
that,  in  many  places,  a  feeling  has  been  thus  excited  in  favour 
of  the  Church,  which  has  given  considerable  alarm  to  the  older 
and  more  rigid  sectaries. 

**  Of  the  causes  by  which  these  blessed  hopes  have,  as  yet, 
been  in  some  degree  disappointed,  and  of  the  grounds  wUch 
still  induce  myself  and  those  who  think  with  me,  to  adhere  to 
the  cause  we  have  embarked  in,  I  shall  speak  in  another  lett^. 
What  I  have  now  written  may  suffice,  I  think,  to  prove  to  die 
more  ingenuous  of  our  adversaries,  if  not  to  Mr.  Smedley  him- 
self, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  *  preach  from  a  tub,'  in  order  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  that  an  institution  which 
has  been  advocated  bj  such  divines  as  Bishops  Porteus  and 
Burgess,  and  such  statesmen  as  Liord  Grenville,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Percival,  may  possibly  be  defended  on  other  than  fana- 
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tical  or  interested  views.  It  is  certain  that  a  society,  which 
reckons  among  its  living  supporters  no  fewer  than  thirUm 
bishops  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  above 
fifty  Christian  bishops  of  other  nations,  besides  all  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  communities  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  America, 
is  not  to  be  treated  with  scorn,  however  it  may  be  assailed  by 
argument.  It  b  even  possible  that  a  principle  of  union  which 
has  produced  such  mighty  effects,  may  involve  in  itself  nothing 
hostile  to  sound  reason  or  true  religion,  though  the  Church  of 
Rome,  (in  perfect  conformity  with  her  avowed  principles,)  and 
some  learned  and  conscientious  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (in  apparent  opposition  to  theirs,)  have  as  yet  refused 
to  accede  to  it 

^*  I  remiun.  Sir,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
work  and  its  avowed  objects, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"An  Arminian.'' 

To  the  Editar  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 
"Sir, 

"The  courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  rejected  the  let- 
ter of  ^  An  Arminian,'  leaves  its  author,  personally,  no  ground 
jfbr  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  ;  and  it  is  therefore  as  ^amicus 
cwrioy^  and  as  really  anxious  for  the  success  and  extended  utility 
of  your  publication,  that  I  venture  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  the 
reception  which  I  have  met  with,  as  an  advocate  for  the  honesty 
and  consistency  of  the  orthodox  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society. 
You  will  observe,  on  looking  back  to  my  letter,  that  I  had  pur- 
posely confined  my  apology  to  these  points  alone  ;  that  I  also 
had  abstained,  as  far  as  the  thing  was  possible,  from  any  discus- 
rion  of  the  general  expediency,  or  the  practical  effects  of  the 
society  itself;  and  that  I  was  more  concerned  to  show  our  or- 
thodoxy than  either  our  iriedom  or  foresight.  And  for  such  an 
explanation  or  apolc^  as  this,  we  might,  I  conceive,  have  anti- 
cipated no  unfavourable  reception  from  our  brethren  in  the 
church,  inasmuch  as  we  have  among  us  several  bishops  and 
other  clergymen  of  unblemished  characters,  to  whom  it  cannot 
be  supposed  agreeable,  either  to  be  confounded  with  a  religious 
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world  m  men  wbo,  having  once  embr«eed  a  fine  of  c<Hidaet» 
aAere  to  it  from  obstinacy  or  a"W(N*0e  motive,  after  all  the  w«^ 
heades  has  been  convinced  of  its  irreligions  tendency. 

**  If  there  are  really  dangers  arising  to  the  estahlishmeitf  both 
from  within  and  without,  those  high  churchmen  do  not  show 
ttdr  wisdom  or  the  rincerity  of  their  allegiance,  who  reject  tbe 
explanations  of  such  of  their  brethren  as^  differing  with  them  in 
oae  mgle  point,  are  ready  and  desirous  (whiefa  I  know  to  be 
tbib  ease  with  many,  who,  like  me,  support  the  Bible  Society,) 
to  identify  tfiemselves  with  them  in  almost  all  other  particulais, 
and  join  their  best  powers  in  the  support  of  their  common  inter- 
est And  I  did,  therefore,  suppose  that  I  was  serving  bodi  odes, 
when,  by  a  candid  statement  <tf  our  prin/ciples,  I  had  prepared 
die  way  for  such  a  mutual  understanding.  I  even  hoped  that 
by  such  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  throij^  the  medium  of 
your  work,  many  of  the  absurd  and  objectionable  features  of 
the  Bible  Society  might  have  been,  by  d^rees,  done  away  whb, 
or  rendered  less  offensive ;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  jour  own 
prospectus, —  *What  was  of  an  aqibiguous  character  mif^t 
have  been  prevented  from  becoming  mischievous,  and  converted 
(nto  an  engine  of  unquestionable  general  utility*' 

*^  But  if  the  discus^n  of  the  subject  was  thus  deorable  oia 
general  grounds,  it  became  stiH  more  necessary  on  account  of 
the  attack  made  on  us  by  '  an  early  subscriber'  in  your  mag»- 
wie  for  April.  His  complaints,  it  is  true,  are  avowedly  confined 
of  a  particular  measure  of  the  Cambridge  local  ccnnmittee.  But, 
to  say  nothmg  of  his  insinuation  of  something  dark  uid  hostile, 
which,  in  our  general  conduct,  has  been  gradually  develofang 
itself  to  his  view,  you  can  hardly  feil  to  observe  that  the  pr^$aU 
itaie  of  the  Bible  Society  could  only  be  fmij  understood  by  a 
comparison  with  its  first  and  avowtd  objects  and  principles ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  his  objection  went  to  the  very  root  of  our  umoii^ 
inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  by  men  of  aU  secta 
indiscriminately,  was  the  original  and  recognised  purpose^  for 
which  we  gave  our  money.  It  was  necessary  then  for  the  adwK 
eate  of  the  society  to  enter  into  the  general  question,  at  laurt, 
thus  iar,  before  be  could  tak^  off  the  edge.of  tht  pnrtWidar 
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charge  wbieh  yow  eeffrtspondeniit  m«dettie  ground  oilm  aoees- 
aiooL  Bat  yoa  have  not  eveH  expressed  a  dispoakioa  to*  receive 
an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the.  Caoihridge  eomiBitlee^ 
auppcMhig  I  had  been  inclined  to  narrow  my  defence  iwthin 
those  limits.  And  I  am,  therefore,  constrained  lo  eonchtda 
doty  while  your  pages  are  o{)en  to  attacks  on  i4s,  we  must  seek 
aome  other  diannel  through  which  to  justify  ourselrea  ixoai  mh^ 
apprehension  or  calumny. 

'^  I  do  not  know  tjiat  tUs  policy  would  be  a  wise  ctofi^  eyea  if 
you  regarded  us  sa  positive  enemies  to  the  church,  and  m 
leagued  with  &natic8  for  its  subversion.  Few  methods  can  be, 
named  more  ISeely  to  convert  an  enemy  than  to  invite.  Um,  to  a 
fiur  and  fitendiy  compaiison  of  his  principles  with  youta  i  lAd  it 
is  our  conversba,  1  conclude,  and  not  our  »oisiien»  vrhich  i» 
desired  by  our  Christian  opponettlis*  But  if,  as  I  ami  ratber  in- 
duced to  believe  by  the  tenor  of  your  answer  to*  the  letter  of 
*  an  Arminian,'  you  regard  the  dispute  aa  one  in  wfaich^  unhap- 
fSiy  for  the  churcl^  some  of  her  most  ^eatous  members  have 
taken  opposite  mdea — as  a  topic  on  which  a  fair  and  honest  di-r 
versity  of  opinion  is  possible, — and  as  one  where,  in  youjr  edito* 
rial  character,  you  wish,  without  concealing  your  private  senti* 
ments,  to  act  as  a  conciliator  of  the  contending  parties,  I  imj. 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  arc  two  ways  in  whi^h  this 
may  be  done,  and  either  o^  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  wilL 
satisfy  the  octhodox  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society. 

<^  The  first  is  to  invite  or  admit  both  parties  to  an  *amicam>  €<d^ 
UtiwnaK^  rejectang»  of  oourse,  or  represraiig  in  your  capacity  of 
moderator,  aU  aeifsnoaicHis  language,  or  unjust  aspersion  \  con* 
fining  the  di^>utants  to  as  nairrow  limits  of  rejoinder  and  expla* 
nation  as  you  may  think  proper  ;  and  reserving  to  yourself  not 
only  the  right  ef  terminating  the  discussion,  but  of  summing  up 
the  ailments.  To  a  correspondence  of  this  sort,  I  certainly 
ccmceived  myself  invited  by  Ae.  tone  of  your  prospectus ;  and 
though  I  suspected  ^  lna$  ef  my  judge,  I  had  so  fovouraUe  an 
ofHtiioQ  ef  hia  competency  aad  candour,  that  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  submit  my  arguments  to  his  decision.  The  other  is  to 
interdict,  as  far  as  possible,  all  mention  of  the  disputed  topic  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  caD  oS  the  attention  of  the  combatants. 
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from  tht9  minor  and  internal  fend,  to  the  common  interests,  Ae 
common  duties,  the  common  dangers  of  the  chnrch  to  whom 
they  both  profess  fidelity. 

*<  The  first  of  these,  though  certamly  not  withont  its  ^Seal- 
ties,  is  that,  I  should  conceive,  which,  if  well  managed,  would 
most  conduce  to  the  popularity  of  your  woric,  and  would  most 
tend  to  heal  the  disputes  of  churchmen,  by  accustoming  them  to 
refer  their  grierances  or  their  suggestions  to  a  common  and  un- 
ezeeptionable  tribunal,  instead  of  carrying  them,  as  is  now  the 
case,  to  those  particular  miscellanies  which  most  fitvour  thdr  pre-. 
conceiTed  opinidns,  and  where  ihej  hare,  therefore,  least  chance 
of  baring  those  opinions  rectified  or  moderated.  On  tiie  second, 
I  will  only  say  that  it  will  require,  in  future,  the  ezclusbn  of 
such  letters  as  that  of  *  an  eariy  subscriber.'  You  will,  I  trust, 
take  these  hints  as  they  are  intended,  not  as  dictating,  wUch  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  do,  the  line  which  you  are  to  follow  ;  but 
as  merely  confeying  the  sentiments  of  one  who  is  pleased  both 
with  the  plan  of  your  woric  and  its  execution  ;  and  who,  as  he 
anticipates  much  good  to  the  church  from  Ae  establishment  of 
a  rallying  point  for  her  defenders,  is  desirous  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  such  a  derign  to  as  many  of  these  defenders  as  pos- 
oble. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  value  you  will  set  on  my  future  contri- 
butions ;  and  an  arduous  work  in  which  I  have  be^i  for  some 
years  engaged,  leaves  me  far  less  time  than  I  could  wish  for 
other  literary  recreations.  But,  should  1  be  blessed  with  more 
leisure  than  I  have  lately  enjoyed,  there  are  other  topics,  perhaps, 
more  generally  interesting  than  the  Bible  Society,  and  certainly 
on  which  our  opinions  are  less  likely  to  differ,  on  which  you  may 
possibly  occasionally  hear  from 

"Aw  Arminian.'' 

^^  As  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  kee}Hngon 
my  mask  belnnd  the  scenes,  may  I  request  you  will  send  me 
back  my  former  letter,  if  you  have  no  further  use  for  it,  to  *  The 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber.'" 

Bodmet  Rectory,  June  H  l^l^- 
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Critique  on  Scotfa  "  Farce  of  irtUK^ — Mr.  Reginald  Heber  un- 
dertakes to  torite  a  life  of  Jeremy  TayloTy  and  a  critical  essay  on 
his  writings — The  Travellers^  Club^-Inscription  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Honourable  Frederic  S.  JV.  Douglas.     1 81 9. 

The  following  critique  on  Scott's  "Force  of  Truth,"  wa8 
written  when  its  author  was  from  home,  and,  consequently, 
when  he  had  not  access  to  books  of  reference.  It  was  a  very 
frequent  practice  among  Mr.  Reginald  HebeFs  friends  to  re- 
quest him  not  only  to  give  his  opinion  on  different  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  on  controversial  books,  but  to  direct  their  theo- 
logical studies.  On  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  was  asked 
with  what  commentator  on  the  Bible  it  was  advisable  to  begin  a 
course  of  religious  readmg,  he  answered  "read  the  Bible  atten- 
tively yourself,  without  the  assbtance  of  any  ccHnmentator ; 
first  form  your  own  opinion,  and  then  examine  those  of, 
others." 

ToMissDod. 

1819. 

"  My  Dear  Charlotte, 

"Several  years  had  elapsed  since  I  last  read  Bfr.  Scott's 
<  Force  of  Truth ;'  and  1  am  glad  that  my  attentioi^  has  again 
been  called  to  it,  because  it  is  a  work  which  one  can  hardly  read 
without  deriving  advantage  from  the  emment  piety  and  sincerity 
which  pervade  it,  and  the  truth  of  many  of  the  opinions  en- 
forced in  it.  God  knows  how  earnestly  I  myself  desire  to  be 
altogether  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Scott  is,  in  strength  of  faith,  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  and  devotion  of  myself  to  God's  will  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  is  because  I  regret  that  his  example,  and  the  truths 
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,  should  be  encumbered  by  any  irrelervnt 

that  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  point  out 

ich  I  di£fer  from  him,  and  .what  appear  to 

rvading  mistakes  of  his  system.    To  the 

Av^fr  |/vrtuu9  lu  v^uuvTcrsy  bctwccn  us,  I  have  now  for  many 

years  paid  considerable  attention,  though  certainly  I  have  never 

been  so  much  interested  in  them,,  as  in  those  on  which  the  Cai- 

vinistsand  Arminians  are  agreed  in  regarding  as  the  ^great  power 

of  God  to  salvation.' 

**  Excepting  incidentally,  I  hare  never  written  or  preached 
on  them,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  great  misfortune  of  our 
times,  that  men  have  been  squabbling  and  calling  names  about 
doctrines  not  essential,  and  differences  which  only  exist  in  words, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  real  interests  of  die  souls  conmutted  to  their 
charge*  But  the  course  of  my  studies  has  often  brought  Aem 
under  my  attention ;  my  reading  has  been  extensive  among  the 
elder  divines  of  all  sects  and  parties ;  and  though  I  wiS  not  deny 
that  I  have  been  always  under  some  degree  of  prejuAce  against 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  I  do  not  think  T  have  read  die 
works  of  its  advocates  with  an  tmcandid  or  tmchariiable 
spirit.  So  fiar  I  am,  perhaps,  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  die 
question  as  Mr.  Scott  was.  In  one  respect  dtere  has,  indeed, 
been  a  difference  in  our  system  of  inquiry,  inasmuch  as,  though 
I  have  always  prayed  God  for  die  aid  of  His  spirit  to  guide  me 
generally  into  all  truth,  and  more  especially  into  the  knowle^;e  of 
whatever  truth  was  necessary  or  profitable  to  my  salvatioii 
and  the  salvation  of  others,  yet  I  have  not  ventured  to  ask  or 
hope  diat  the  Holy  Ghost  would  secure  me  from  aU  errour,  or 
enable  me  to  decide  on  topics  so  abstruse  as  those  of  free  will, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  elect  You  will,  therefore, 
take  my  notions  on  these  and  such-like  praits,  as  the  opinicm  of 
one  su£ScientIy  Weak  and  fallible  ;  and  vrho,  though  he  believea 
himself  right  in  Us  conclusions,  has  looked  for  no  other  aid  in 
forming  them,  than  (what  I  really  trust  I  have  received  m  an- 
swer to  my  worthless  prayers)  a  teachable  mind,  and  grace  to 
use  diligently  the  means  of  information  offin^d  to  me. 

^*  That  Mr.  Scott  ha^  expected  more  than  this  seems  to  me 
the  lurking  root  of  the  errours  Into  which  he  has  fiJlea.     He 
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^  reasons  throughout  his  work,  particularly  in  the  c< 

£  this  effect :  ^  I  have  examined  these  doctrines  carei 

g  prayed  diligently  to  €rod  the  Holy  Ghost  to  show  n 

I  believe  He  has  heard  my  prayers ;  and,  therefor 
^;  that  all  which  I  have  written  is  tme.'     He  iprokssei 

P  p.  64  and  80,)  to  make  a  distmction  between  doctrines  absolutely 

necessary,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Calvinists.     But,  oa 
^  the  other  hand,  he  tells  us  that  the  system  of  true  Christianity  id 

incomplete  without  them,^  (p.  62.)  He  telbus  (p.  71.)  that 
be  has  been  led  to  adopt  a  system,  (which  in  p.  72.  bd  6xpIliiiMl 
to  be  ^  every  doctrine  of  the  despised  system  of  Calvin,')  *  und^ 
the  gtMance  and  Umthmg  ttf  the  Holy  SpirU  ;'  and,  tb^«fore,  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  expected  as  a  right,  and  as  the  promised  fe-< 
turn  to  his  faithful  prayers,  not  only  the  sanclifybig  and  purifying 
graces  ai  the  Holy  Ghoet,  not  only  grace  to  perceive  the  things 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  sahratieii-^but  power  to 
determine  between  the  opposite  alignments  of  Calvin  and  Epis* 
copius. 

<<  Now  this  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  promises  fnadci 
to  prayer,  and  an  inattention  to  what  passes  within  and  aromMi 
us.  It  16,  indeed,  as  certain  as  God  is  true,  that  whatever  He 
has  mUhorised  us  to  ask  of  Him,  He  will  grant  to  our  faithful 
prayers  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  we  ask  for  mare  Hum 
He  has  promised,  we  ask  for  what  we  have  no  right  to  expect ; 
we  presume  beyond  His  o&red  mercy ;  and  so  far  from  being 
bound  by  His  promise  to  hear  our  prayer,  it  is  well  for  us  if  He 
does  not  send  chastisement  or  blindaess  mstead  of  tbe  prosperity 
or  knowledge  for  which  we  are  ovev^anxious.  But  it  ia  certain 
that  God  has  only  promised  us  necessary  things ;  and  all  the  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  which  Mr.  Scott  quotes  (p.  76*  77.^  Ilc.)  are 
understood  by  all  parties  as  referring  to  neeeemry  things  duly* 
Thus,  if  a  child  asks  bread  of  his  father,  a  good  parent  will  not 
give  him  a  stone ;  but  if  he  asks  for  a  fine  coat,  for  <a  costly  toy 
or  an  unnecessary  (to  himy  perhaps,  an  unwholesoiiie)  daiuty^ 
his  father  will  refuse  his  request,  and  possibly  piuiish  him  for 
making  it ;  and  if  I  should  pray  to  be  made  a  biriiop  or  an  ex^ 
pert  mathematician,  I  should  fall  under  the  same  censure,  la 
like  manner,  m  spiritual  gifts,  placed  imi  we  arc  in  the  lowest 
Vol.  L— 64 
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rank  of  spiritual  beings,  and  sentenced  for  the  present  to  ^see 
through  a  glass  darkly/  it  is  plain  that  the  promises  of  ^  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Hiro,'  of  being  *  guided  into  all 
truth,'  and  having  *  by  the  same  Spirit  a  right  judgment  in  att 
things,  must  be  limited  to  such  aids  and  particulars  as  may  en- 
sure our  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  we  may  as 
well  ask  for  the  wings  of  an  angel,  as  freedom  from  errour  in 
whatever  doctrinal  point  may  chance  to  attract  our  atten&>n. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  difference  of 
opinion  among  those  who  are  really  God's  children,  while  it  is 
plain  that  such  difGdrence  exists  among  men  who  are  likely  to 
have  prayed  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  earnestly, 
(though  with  somewhat  different  expectations  of  tiie  manner  in 
which  their  prayers  were  to  be  heard,)  as  Mr.  Scott  Iumsd£ 
Nor  can  we  decide  under  how  many  or  how  great  circumstan- 
ces of  errour  God  may  allow  His  chUdren  to  remain,  or  how 
small  a  measure  of  light  is  sufficient,  in  His  hands,  to  bring  them 
to  Him. 

*^  Many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery  are,  to  all  appear- 
ances, subversive  of  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  essential 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  yet  I  cannot  read  the  fives  of 
Bellarmine,  Charles  Borromeo,  Vincent  de  St  Paul,  Fenelon, 
and  Pascal,  without  feeling  that  they  were  holy  and  humble 
men,  incessant  in  prayer,  and  devoted  to  God  and  to  their  inquiries 
^er  truth ;  or  without  a  painful  consciousness  that,  with  all  the 
clearer  views  of  God's  dispensations  which  I  believe  myself  to 
possess,  I  diould  be  happy  beyond  my  hopes,  and  certainly  be- 
yond my  deserts,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  among  them  in 
Heaven.  Nor  dare  we,  as  I  conceive,  deny  that  men  like  these, 
however  grievously  mistaken  in  some  points,  were  under  die 
guidance  and  teaching  of  that  Spirit  from  whose  inspiration  only 
such  virtues  as  theirs  could  proceed. 

^^  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  Mr.  Scotf  s  prayers  and  since- 
rity, he  may  be  in  errour  of  the  most  pernicious  kind»  though 
God  in  His  mercy  may,  through  mists  and  darkness,  conduct 
him  to  Himself.  And  how  much  or  how  little  of  his  views  of 
religion  is  erroneous,  must  be  proved  by  argument  and  the  test 
of  die  Holy  Scriptures,  not  by  the  dncerity  of  his  conviction. 
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tho  intensity  of  his  devotion,  or,  what  he  himself  lays  so  much 
stress  on,  the  strength  of  those  prejudices,  those  hopes  and  fears 
which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  progress  to  Calvinism. 

**  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  how  little  argument,  or  attempt 
at  argument,  there  is  in  his  work ;  and  what  little  there  is,  is 
bestowed  exclusively  on  what  he  himself  professes  to  be  least 
essential,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  salvation — the  doctrine, 
namely,  of  assurance  and  predestination.  The  rest  is  entirely 
taken  up  with  a  statement  of  the  change  which  took  place  in 
his  opinions,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  work  of  Gk>d*t 
Sprit.  I  will  readily  grant  that  the  amendment  of  his  life  pro- 
ceeded from  this  source  ;  and,  as  my  own  opinions  coincide  with 
his  in  many  respects,  I  am,  of  course,  inclined  to  rejoice  that 
Qod  enabled  him  to  see  what  I  esteem  the  truth.  But  what  he 
has  told  us  is  quite  irrelevant  to  its  truth  or  falsehood. 

^^  The  arguments,  however,  together  with  some  very  incor- 
rect and  mistaken  assertions  (incorrect  in  point  <^  fact)  which 
occur  in  his  work,  I  will  consider  presently.  I  now  wish  to  ob- 
serve, diat  the  very  strength  and  nature  of  those  prejudices 
which  he  mentions  as  hostile  to  Calvinism,  might  incline  him» 
when  he  had  once  overcome  them,  to  go  too  great  lengths  oa 
the  opposite  side.  He  was  at  first  a  concealed  Socinian,  then 
an  Arian,  both  doctrines  in  manifest  contradictioa  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  whose  ar- 
ticles he  had  solemnly  signed,  which  must  have  been  a  conti- 
nual source  of  misery  and  self-reproach  to  a  mind  like  his.  He 
would,  therefore,  naturally  seek  to  quiet  his  conscience  during 
the  continuance  of  this  struggle,  by  listemng  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  urge,  (as  all  the  Socinians  do,)  that  three-fourths 
of  the  subscribing  clei^y  were,  in  fact,  as  inconsistent  as  him- 
self;  that  the  articles  were  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  of  Calvin- 
istic  absurdity,  that  none  but  the  Methodists  could  sign  them  in 
their  literal  meaning,  &c.  And  when  he  had  once  become 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  sincerity  on  such  a  point,  was  it  unna- 
tural that  he  should  still  lie  under  the  mistake  of  conceiving  the 
articles  to  be  exclusively  Calvinistic,  and  labour,  therefore,  with 
more  earnestness,  not  so  much  to  find  out  whether  Calvinism 
was  false  or  true,  as  to  enable  himself  to  believe  it  ?    But,  in- 
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deedy  k  is  a  trite  obsenmtion  in  common  Mfe^ihathe  wfaob^;nii 
in  one  extreme,  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the  oppoote,  &an  to  stop 
in  the  midcUe  and  moderate  opinion.  In  politics ife  seeiteveiy 
day ;  and  in  religion  it  is  do  wonder  if  a  vigorous  nnnd,  deejdy 
impressed  with  the  dangers  from  which  it  has  escaped,  should 
think  itself  never  fiau*  enough  from  the  burning  city,  and  not  be 
able  to  rest  even  in  that  Zoar  to  which.  God  had  prcmiised  safe* 
ty.  And  diis  danger  is  then  more  l&ely  to  occur,  when  the  m^ 
tural  temper  of  the  person  thus  situated  is  wann  and  firely.  I 
know  that  this  is  Mr.  Scotfs  temper,  as,  indeed,  hehas  hmself 
in  m«qr  places  (as  p.  73)  given  us  to  understand ;  aid  it  is  to 
Ais  heat  ^a(  I  impute  several  of  his  misstatements. 

*"  Tims  (p.  7)  he  tells  us,  that  'the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
are  diametrically  opposed'  to  <  the  ArminiaDS ;'  and  in  the  note, 
that  ^numbers  of  the  Armimans  hold  the  doctrine  of  ju8tifica«* 
tion  by  works'  in  part,  at  least,  and  verge,  m  some  degree,  to 
Ihe  PehqpMm  system.  Now,  when  he  made  the  first  of  Aese  as« 
sertions,  he  must  have  known  that  five-«ixths  of  the  Englisb 
cleigy,  many  of  them  as  holy  men  as  himself  and  as  sincere  m 
th^  subsctipticm  of  the  articles  as  any  men  could  be,wcreoaswsrf 
Anninians.  He  must  have  known  that  Hales  of  Eton,  Jenmj 
TayloTi  Biihop  Bull,  Bishop  Burnet,  Barrow,  TiDotson,  and,  in 
later  times,  and  of  those  whom  he  most  admires,  Wesley  and 
Fletchar,  had  all  signed  these  articles  in  the  Arminian  sense ; 
and  would  it  not  hare  been,  in  a  man  of  a  Afferent  character, 
impudence  to  assert,  as  he  does,  (not  as  his  own  o]Mnioii,  bot 
9S  a  well  known  and  acknowledged  fact,)  that  the  sense  ot  €» 
ffftftdes  WHS  notoriously  Calvinistici  The  observation  in  tbo 
note  is  no  less  ill  founded  and  uncharitable.  He  there  says^ 
^t  ^  numbers  of  Anninians  hokl  justification  by  works  and 
Pelagianism,'  Now,  on  what  ground  does  be  thus  aocose  ns  ? 
)  am  myself  an  Arminian  from  conviction.  I  am  pretty  weB 
read  in  Arminian  divmes,  tmd  yet  I  do  not  know  any  Arminiaii 
writer  worth  quoting,  from  Episcopus  to  Biriiop  Pretyman,  who 
do^s  not  expressly  guard  against  both  these  errours.  What  would 
he  say  of  me,  if  I  were  to  assure  the  world,  that  ^  numbers  of 
the  so*called  ErangeUcal  clei^  bdfeved  good  works  to  be  w^ 
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Deceasary,'  or  that  ^  numbers  of  profewed  Calvinists  held  secret- 
ly the  wild  opinioDfi  of  Messrs.  S— —  and  B V 

^*  Again,  he  tells  us  (p.  1 1,  note)  that  the  name  of  Methodist 
is  applied  ^  to  all  who  preach  or  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation as  expressed  in  our  articles  and  liturgy.'  Here  also 
he  b^;s  the  question,  first,  as  to  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  doctrines  of  our  arti- 
cles and  liturgy  %  1  hare  studied  the  question  with  some  care, 
and  I  certainly  find  no  Calraism  in  either  of  these.  Our  chief 
reformers  were  not  Calvinists.  Luther  himself  opposed  Calvin 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  free-will.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  La- 
timer, were  none  of  them  Calvinists.  And  so  fiur  are  the  homi- 
lies and  liturgy  firom  teaching  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predes- 
tination and  necessary  perseverance  oi  the  elect,  that  aU  the 
early  Calvinist  teachers  object  to  them  for  not  contauEiing  them. 
As  to  the  manner  m  which  tfie  term  MethoAst  is  af^died,  I  iHll 
only  observe,  that  neither  Mr.  B  ■  nor  Dr.  T^— —  were  ever 
called  sa 

^  In  page  t9  he  quarrels  with  those  who  represent  ^ihe  Gos- 
pel as  a  mitigated  law,  and  as  accepting  sincere,  though  imper- 
fect obedience.*  It  is  possible  Aat  these  opinions  may  have 
been  sometimes  ndsused ;  but,  in  themselves  what  £iult  can  be 
iband  with  themi  Is  not  the  Gospel  a  mitigated  law,  when 
Christ  Himself  has  called  *  His  yoke  easy,  and  His  burthen 
light,'  in  comparison  with  the  law  of  Moses  1  Is  it  not  miti- 
gated, inasmuch  as  it  offers  remission  lor  all  sin,  while,  by  the 
law,  presumptuous  sin  could  expect  none  1  Does  it  not  require 
both  nncerity  and  obedience  from  us,  when  Christ  makes  obe- 
dience the  test  of  shicerity :  ^  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  1*  and  when  we  know  that  our 
best  obedience  must  be  most  imperfect  1  Surely  this  observa- 
tion is  founded  on  mere  captiousness  ! 

**  In  the  same  page,  what  he  says  respecting  ^  water  baptism,' 
is  founded  in  misapprehension.  Nobody,  I  apprehend,  ever 
supposed,  fiiat  *  being  bom  of  the  Spirit  was  the  same  thing 
with  water  baptism.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
grace,  quite  distinct  firom  the  outward  sign,  but  given  by  Gtod, 
iMcorAng  to  His  promise,  to  those  who  receive  that  sign.    We 
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believe,  that  in  baptism  a  mighty  work  is  wrought  on  the  sool 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  person  thus  devoted  to  God  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  adoption  and  salvation ;  and  that  a  seed  of 
life  is  then  sown,  which  the  subsequent  favour  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (as  displayed  in  His  various  ordinary  and  providential  vi- 
sitations, both  internal  and  external,)  Uke  the  genial  influence  of 
the  sun,  invigorates,  renews,  and  calls  into  action.  Without 
this  belief,  baptism  would  be  an  idle  pageantry. 

^*  From  page  13  to  page  56,  little  occurs  which  can  call  for 
remark  from  me.  I  cordially  agree  to  the  doctrine  maintained 
there,  of  salvation  by  Christ  through  &ith  alone ;  but  I  conceive 
that  no  man  was  ever  called  a  Methodist  for  preaching  this,  un- 
less there  was  some  other  peculiarity  in  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
or  unless  he  was  negligent  in  guarding  against  the  abuses  wluch 
the  Antinomians  have  endeavoured  to  ground  on  tins  most  im- 
portant and  blessed  truth.  I  have  at  present  no  books  to  con- 
sult, but  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  (p.  S9) 
he  has  misunderstood  Hooker  in  his  sermon  of  the  certainty  and 
perpetuity  of  fSodth  in  the  elect.  I  have  read  that  sermon  fie- 
quently  and  lately,  but  found  no  Calvinism  there,  diough  some 
of  his  detached  expressions  may  at  first  be  thought  to  favour  it 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Hooker  was  engaged  in  coa- 
troversy  with  Travers,  on  the  very  point  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion, with  which  perseverance  is  inseparably  connected. 

^^  What  Mr.  Scott  observes,  concerning  the  duty  of  content- 
edness  under  persecution  and  slander  b  very  true  and  toudiii^; 
but  he  might  also  have  laid  some  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  cause  of  offence  to  weak  or  worldly 
minds.  Where  this  caution  is  duly  observed,  we  know  fliat 
though  every  Christiaa  should  be  prepared  to  meet  obloquy  m 
the  cause  of  his  Master,  since  it  is  a  visitation  which  happens  to 
many,  and  may  happen  to  all,  yet  it  is  not  universally  or  neces- 
sarily brought  on  us  by  the  strictest  piety. 

*^  In  page  57,  it  is  said  that  persons  brought  into  a  state  of 
repentance  need  the  doctrine  of  election  *  as  a  security  that  they 
should  not  fall  back  into  their  former  course  of  sin.'  If  the 
doctrine  be  false  this  argument  is  good  for  nothing,  since  a  fiibe 
ground  of  security  is  of  all  things  the  most  mischievous.     Bat 
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why  do  people  need  guch  an  assurance  of  their  perfect  and  in- 
destructible security  1  Why,  unless  that  they  may  relax  that 
constant  vigilance  oyer  themselyes  which  I  grant  is  painful,  but 
which  our  Lord  Himself  enjoins  when  He  bids  us  *  watch !' 
Surely  no  better  ground  of  hope  can  be  desired  by  even  the 
most  humble  Christian  than  the  knowledge  of  that  Christ  loves 
him  and  has  died  for  him,  and  that  He  will  never  withdraw  His 
gracious  protection  from  him,  unless  he  himself  wilfully  and  re- 
peatedly flings  it  away!  Nothing  we  know  can  separate  us 
from  Christ's  love  so  long  as  we  ourselves  continue  to  love  Him ; 
and  who  that  has  truly  loved  ever  apprehended  that  his  a£fec- 
tions  were  likely  to  alter  1  The  fall  of  a  sincere  believer  is  pos* 
sible  ;  and  therefore  always  to  be  guarded  against,  but  it  is  not 
probable,  and  this  improbability  goes  on  inereamng  as  life  passes 
away,  and  the  hour  of  our  reward  draws  nearer,  till  at  length  we 
may,  doubtless,  cry  out  with  St.  Paul,  ^  Henceforth  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  I'  But  perfect  security  rather 
diminishes  than  increases  the  blessedness  of  hope ;  when  the 
vessel  is  in  harbour  the  interest  of  the  voyage  is  at  an  end ;  and 
St  Paul  must  have  felt  less  keenly  his  aspirations  after  his 
Heavenly  home,  if  he  had  not,  as  he  himself  says  he  had, 
these  hopes  contrasted  with  the  possibility  of  becoming  ^  a  cast- 
away.' 

**  But  Mr.  Scott  forgets  that  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  which,  far  from  being  a  source  of  comfort,  is  full  of 
horrour.  It  b  all  very  well  for  a  person  with  good  animal  spirits, 
with  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  inclined  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  to  fancy  that  God  has,  from  all  eternity, 
predestined  his  salvation,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  cannot  finally  fall.  But  how  can  he  be  sure  that  he  is  really 
one  of  the  favoured  elect  ]  And  what  are  his  expectations  if 
this  should  not  be  the  case  1  He  knows  that  instances  are  on 
record  of  those  who,  having  begun  to  all  appearance  well,  and 
tasted  the  spiritual  blessings  of  Christianity,  have  yet  at  length 
fallen  away.  And  how  can  he  be  sure  that  his  own  present 
feelings  of  faith  and  love  may  not  be  like  those  which  moved 
Herod  *  to  do  many  things,'  nay,  that  this  short  and  seeming 
favour  of  Heaven  may  not  be  sent  to  make  his  fall  more  dread- 
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fal,  and  increase  his  final  damnation  ?  While  we  know  tbe 
effects  which  the  doctrines  of  predestination  produced  on  such 
a  mind  as  that  of  Cowper,  it  is  surely  rery  dangerous  to  tmphf 
it  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  weak  belieyers. 

*^  I  know  that  there  are  modem  CalFinists  who,  with  amiable 
inconsistency,  profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  election  without 
that  of  reprobation.  But  it  »  strange  tiiat  any  man  can  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  one  inrolves  the  other.  The 
doctrine  of  election,  as  generally  stated^  and  as  held  by  all  Cal- 
vinists,  is,  that  ail  who  are  saved  are  saved  by  an  e^scNiof  caO 
from  God  which  raises  them  from  the  lost  condition  in  which 
they  are  by  nature ;  a  call  which,  as  tt  proceeds  from  His  abso- 
lute purpose  that  Ihey  should  be  saved,  they  have  no  power  to 
resist,  seeing  that  He  inclines  fhar  will  to  obey  at  the  sane 
moment  that  He  makes  Himself  known  unto  them.  Bat  if  w&m 
are  saved  who  have  not  this  call,  oU  are  danm^  vrfao  have  it 
not ;  and  since  men  are  damned  for  their  tuUf  aad  since  diose 
who  are  not  called,  cannot  kdp  skmmgf  seeing  it  u  the  nature 
wUch  oleaves  lo  them,  and  which  they  can  bo  more  get  rid  of 
than  Aey  can  creep  out  of  th^ir  bodies,«-4t  ibUows  that  mai 
are  damned,  that  is,  punished  everlastiqgly  by  m  meroifid  God, 
hr  actions  wUch  they  could  not  help  committing ! 

**  I^  indeed,  we  held  with  Baxter  that  only  a  few  chosen  ras* 
sels,  such  as  St  Paul,  are  eflfectually,  dwt »,  irresistibly,  called  to 
eternal  life,  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  gimce  offered  to 
themwhieli  they  may  either  improve  or  rqect,  wegetrid  of 
^se  difficulties.  But  it  Is  plain  that  this  is  something  very  iili& 
ferent  from  Calvinism ;  and  moreover,  that,  though  k  night 
have  been  a  source  of  confidence  to  such  a  one  as  St  Paul,  yet 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  Christians,  mom  especially  timorons  osiei^ 
it  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  found  it,  and  difEera  in  no  re- 
spect from  Arminianism.  It  is,  however,  a  very  harmleas  opinion, 
and  one  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  except  diat  I  conceive  it 
contrary  to  Scripture. 

**For,  surely,  if  any  men  were  ever  effectually  called  to  sal* 
vatioB,  they  must  have  been  those  whom  Christ  himself  selected 
fi*om  the  world,  and  to  all  of  whom,  without  exception.  He  pro- 
mises that  they  should  sit  with  Him  *on  twelve  thrones'  m  Bk 
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.  kingdom.  No  one  will  dare  to  say  that  Christ  could  have  made 
such  a  promise  to  any  person  who  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  reprobation.  Yet  one  of  these  afterwards  betrayed  hb  Master 
and  hanged  himself  I  But  where  is  the  necessary  perseverance  of 
the  elect,  if  an  apostle  thus  fell  from  grace  received  1  Oh,  when 
we  read  these  things,  it  becomes  us  ^  not  to  be  high-minded,  but 
to  fear,'  not  to  flatter  ourselves  with  hopes  that  our  salvation  is 
absolutely  secured  to  us,  but  diligently  to  improve  the  grace 
given  lest  it  should  hereafter  be  taken  away,  and  to  seek  *  in 
this  our  day  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,'  lest  they  should 
*  be  hidden  from  our  eyes !' 

^*  Mr.  Scott  (page  59)  defends  the  justice  of  that  conduct 
which  the  Calvinists  impute  to  Grod,  in  an  argument  (the  only 
argument  in  lus  work)  to  the  following  effect  ^  The  doctrine 
of  personal  election  to  eternal  life  lies  open  to  no  objection 
which  may  not  be  urged  against  God's  placing  one  nation  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  than  another  as  to  religious  advan- 
tages.' I  answer,  the  cases  are  widely  different  A  Christian 
nation,  or  an  individual  to  whom  Christianity  is  made  known,  is 
certainly  blessed  with  far  greater  means  of  grace,  far  more 
powerful  motives  to  holiness,  and  with  spiritual  aid  and  comfort 
far  greater  than  the  Heathen.  But  though  the  Heathen  has 
fewer  and  less  advantages,  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  altogether 
left  destitute.  He  may  ^  know  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,'  and  knowing  this, 
which,  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  was  as  much  as 
Enoch  knew,  he  may,  like  Enoch,  draw  near  to  Grod,  and  please 
Him,  and  obt^n  a  seat  in  one  of  those  many  mansions  which  our 
Father's  house  contuns,  though  not  m  so  high  a  place  of  gloiy 
as  he  might  have  obtiuned  had  Christ  been  pre^ushed  to  hun. 

<<  I  have  discussed  this  point  at  some  length  in  my  sixth  Hamp- 
ton Lecture,  where  I  think  I  have  proved  that  they  have  the  as- 
iristance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  kmd,  though  not  in  the 
same  measure  with  ourselves.'  But  at  all  events,  they  will  be 
jttC^ed  acceding  to  what  they  have^  not  according  to  what  they 
have  not  received ;  and  in  their  blindest  state  they  are  on  the 
same  footing  with  infants,  idiots,  and  madmen,  whom  Mr.  Scott 
Will  hardly  deny  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Christ's  atonement. 

Vol.  I.— 65 
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and  to  be  the  objects  of  His  care  whom  they  know  not,  and  on 
whom  they,  therefore,  cannot  believe.  But  the  condition  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  according  to  the  system  of  Calnn,  is  that 
of  many  millions  of  creatures  brought  into  the  world  m  order 
that  they  may  sin,  and  die,  and  suffer  everlastingly,  without  any 
power,  either  of  their  own,  or  given  them  from  above,  to  avoid 
the  wrath  to  come  ;  punished  in  hell-fire  for  actions  which  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  their  nature  not  to  be  able  to  avoid.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  if  the  system  be  true,  the  coming  of  Christ  was, 
to  these  unfortunate  beings,  the  most  refined  and  dreadful  act 
of  cruelty  which  could  have  been  inflicted.  I  prove  it  thus. 
All  Christians  agree,  that  they  to  whom  Christ  was  preached, 
and  who  did  not  believe  in  Him,  incurred  by  this  hardness  of 
heart  a  great  additional  guilt,  and  will  be  punished  more  severe- 
ly in  Hell  than  they  otherwise  would^have  been.  But  no  person 
could  believe  without  God's  grace  assisting  and  disposing  him 
to  do  it  The  Arrainian  says,  that  this  grace  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,  and  that  they  who  neglect  or  resist  it, 
perish  by  their  own  fault 

"  But  what  says  the  Calvinist, — ^this  grace  is  only  given  to 
God's  elect.  God's  elect  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
to  whom  Christ  was  preached.  Therefore  the  greater  number 
had  no  power  to  believe  whatever. 

^^  In  other  words,  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  witii  offers 
of  mercy  and  salvation  to  all  men,  on  certain  conditions,  which 
were  morally  impossible  for  most  men  to  fulfil.  And  not  only 
did  He  thus  mock  them  with  pretended  mercy,  but  He  actaally 
made  their  not  availing  themselves  of  that  mercy,  a  pretext  for 
punishing  them  more  severely !  God  forgive  those  who  hold 
doctrines  which  lead  to  a  conclusion  so  horrible  !  But,  turn  it 
as  they  please,  I  defy  the  Calvinists  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  chain 
of  inferences.  *  Unmerited  favour  to  one  person,'  says  Mr. 
Scott,  *  is  no  injustice  to  others.'  Certainly  not ;  provided  it  is 
not  imputed  as  a  crime  to  these  last  that  they  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate.  But  if,  of  two  naked  bhildren,  I  give  a  shot 
to  the  one  and  beat  the  other  for  not  having  received  what  I  ne- 
ver gave  him,  I  should  be  a  strange  sort  of  parent  Again,  Bfr. 
Scott  observes  that  the  e2dstence  of  wickedness  and  misery  at  wSL 
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*«qtiaUy  embarrasses  eVery  system  of  Christianity  and  even  De- 
ism,' (p.  60.)  Now,  in  the  first  place,  though  the  Anninian  sys- 
tem may  not  get  rid  of  all  difficulties,  yet  it  certainly  lessens  them ; 
and  though  many  things  must  always  surpass  our  comprehen- 
sion in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  rest  contented  under  such  an  appalling  creed  as  that  of 
Cal?in.  But  secondly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
permUtum  of  evil,  and  the  perpetrating  it  God  imnn  have  seen 
fit  to  permit  men  to  corrupt  their  way  upon  earth ;  but,  as  God 
is  true,  he  never  would  pretend  a  concern  fcur  the  souls  of  all 
meuy  and  desire  that  aU  should  be  saved,  while  He  never  gave 
to  the  greater  part  of  men  a  smgle  chance  for  salvation ;  and,  as 
Qoi  is  just,  He  will  not  punish  men  eternally  for  not  doing  that 
which  He,  their  Maker,  and  professing  to  be  their  Redeemer, 
never  gave  them  the  power  to  do. 

"As  to  Mr.  Scott's  observation,  that/ if  any  man  be  fully 
persuaded  that  Gh>d  has  decreed  his  eternal  happiness,  he  would 
find  his  aversion  to  the  doctrine  much  abated,'  it  merely  amounts 
to  this ;  that  those  who  have  a  good  opinion  of  themsehres,  and 
believe  themselves  God's  peculiar  favourites,  care  very  little  for 
God's  honour  and  justice,  or  for  the  prospects  of  their  fellow 
creatures  I  I  can  only  say,  God  keep  me  and  those  whom  I  love 
from  such  a  temper !  Mr.  Scott,  I  hope,  has  a  very  different 
one. 

"  Do  not,  however,  mistake  me,  or  think  that  I  mean  to  re- 
flect on  the  personal  character  and  personal  holiness  of  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  election ;  I  am  acquainted  with  some;  I 
know  the  works  of  many  ;  and  I  believe  them  to  be  men  as  holy, 
as  humble,  and  a^  charitable  as  men,  in  our  present  state,  can 
hope  to  be.  And,  while  I  wonder  at  their  bhndness  in  not  perceiv- 
ing those  consequences  of  their  system  which  I  have  now  laid 
befi:>re  you,  irhile  I  am  persuaded  that  the  natural  result  of  Cal- 
vmism  must  be  to  sink  some  men  into  utter  despair  and  care- 
lessness of  living,  and  to  raise  others  into  the  most  dangerous 
aelf-coaifidence  and  spiritual  pride,  I  am  the  more  inclmed  to 
bless  God  for  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which  has  kept  the  good 
men  from  those  snares  which  their  opmions  laid  for  them,  and 
fi>rbidden  them  to  trust  their  salvation  to  doctrines  which  they 
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do  not  act  upon,  thotigfa  they  fatic  j  that  they  beliere  them.  Nor 
should  I  have  spoken  thus  harshly  of  the  doctrines  themflelyes, 
if  it  Were  not  fit  that  every  system  should  be  tried  by  the  fruits, 
that  is,  by  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

"Still,  however,  it  is  said  (p.  61,)  that  these  doctrines  are^ 
absolutely,  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  I  can  only  say,  that  though 
I  have  sought  diligently,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them 
there.  And  if  I  should,  as  I  hope  I  may,  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  over  with  you  the  different  texts  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  favour  them,  I  have  little  doubt  of  bdng  able  to  e<xi- 
vince  you,  that  the  ^  election'  there  spoken  of  is  not  immediately 
to  eternal  life,  but  to  the  spiritual  advantages  and  blessednese 
which  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  confers  m  the  present  life, 
whereby  our  progress  to  glory  is  greatly  forwarded,  though  not 
rendered  inevitable ;  and  that  the  hope  of  their  own  persever- 
ance expressed  by  the  apostles,  is  of  a  far  more  qualified  cast 
than  that  which  is  now  regarded  by  some  as  a  necessary  mark 
of  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  every  page  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  the  most  positive  declarations  that  God's  mercy 
is  over  oU  His  works ;  that  He  *  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner ;'  that  He  calls  to  all  men  *  Why  will  ye  die  V  that  there  was 
a  time  when  even  Judas  had  a  heavenly  throne  promised  him  ; 
and  when  they  who  crucified  Christ  might  have  *  known  the 
things  which  belonged  unto  their  peace ;'  that  Christ  died  for 
the  sins  of  aU  men^  and  to  the  intent  that  ^  all  might  through  JBm 
be  saved.'  And  though  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Scott,  nay,  though 
an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  to  me  a  doctrine  whichy 
either  directly  or  by  its  inevitable  consequences,  contradicts 
these  declarations,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  he  shall  not  be  my 
teacher. 

"And  how  can  Mr.  Scott  fancy  that  the  system  of  salvation, 
through  Christ,  is  incomplete  without  this  monstrous  excre- 
sence  ?  We  Arminians  believe,  as  firmly  as  he  can  do^  that 
man  is,  by  nature,  in  a  fallen  state  ;  the  slave  of  evil  passbns  ; 
a  prey  to  every  temptation  which  assails  him ;  and  altogether 
unable  to  please  God  ormerii  heaven.  We  believe  that  Christ 
died  as  a  true  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  and  that  the 
only  means  whereby  we,  to  whom  Christ  is  preached,  obtain  tMs 
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salvatipn,  is  by  faith  in  His  merits  and  sufferings.  We  believe 
that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  freely  given  for  Christ's  sake, 
to  all  who  hear  this  gospel,  whereby  they  are  enabled,  if  they 
will,  to  turn  to  Him  and  be  saved ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  by 
this  grace  only, — for  a  more  abundant  measure  of  which  we  are 
taught  to  pray  and  use  our  diligence, — that  we  are  enabled  to 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works,  to  be  grateful  to  God  in  our 
hearts,  and  in  our  lives  to  show  this  gratitude.  It  is  on  Hig 
righteousness  we  depend ;  it  is  from  His  grace  that  we  derive 
every  tWng ;  but  we  believe  that  we  may,  by  our  neglect  or 
misconduct,  forfeit  these  privileges,  and  cause  this  Divine  help 
to  be  withdrawn  fttjm  us ;  and  we  are^  therefore,  the  more 
watchiul  over  ourselves,  and  the  more  earnest  in  begg^  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  bounties  of  which  we  have  not  a  grant  Jbr  Ufe^ 
but  which  may  cease  at  any  moment.  And  this  is,  we  con- 
ceive, all  which  Scripture  has  taught  us  on  the  subject,  and  we 
are  sure  that  this  is  enough  for  holiness  in  this  life,  and  for  our 
hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter. 

*^  I  have  undertaken  only  to  review  Mr.  Scott,  not  to  write  a 
formal  refutation  of  Calvinism.  If  you  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  more  at  large,  you  will  find,  I  thmk,  convincing  argu« 
ments  in  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  are  also 
some  very  good  things  in  the  works  of  Mr.  FleChier,  a  Shrop* 
shire  clergyman,  who  was  an  ally  of  John  Wesley,  and  m  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Scott,  which  has  lately  appeared,  by  a  Methodist 
preacher  at  Shrewsbury,  named  Brocas.  I  mention  these  two 
last  to  show,  that  they  are  not  only  high  churchmen  who  thmk 
as  I  do  on  these  subjects.  Indeed  I  am  far  from  approving  of 
the  tone  in  which  many  high  churchmen  have  discussed  them ; 
nor  can  I  endure  that  intolerant  sjnrit  which  would  deny  the 
name  of  churchman  to  the  Calvinistic  ^clergy,  who,  generally 
speaking,  I  have  no  doubt  are  as  sincere  as  we  can  be  in  their 
subscription  to  our  articles,  and  the  allegiance  which  they  pro- 
fess to  our  ecclesiastical  governors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  quarrels  with  the  doctrines  in  question,  that  they 
have  introduced  strife  and  bitterness  between  those  whom  every 
circumstance  of  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  interest,  and  sunilaiity 
of  piety  and  rincerity,  would  otherwise  have  led  to  love  and  es« 
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teem  each  other.  And  really  when  we  see  such  men  on  the  one 

side  as  Dr.  T and  Mr.  B ,  whose  hves  have  been 

a  contintied  display  of  Christianity  in  its  purest  form ;  as y 

who  gives  up  his  whole  time»  and,  literally,  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  to  the  promotion  of  God's  service  ;  as  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  whose  zeal,  earnestness,  and  great  humility  I  have  late- 
ly had  occattonto  notice ;  and  as  my  friend  Pearson,  of  Ches- 
ter, whose  whole  heart  and  studies  are  engrossed  with  his  pro- 
festtOB,  and  whose  anxiety  at  this  moment,  though  with  the  fair- 
est prospects  at  home,  is  to  be  enabled  to  get  into  some  comer 
of  the  world,  where  he  may  preach  to  the  Heathen;  when,  on 

the  other  side,  I  see  my  excellent  finend >  Mr.  W , 

Mr.  G 9  and  the  Bishop  of ^  can  we  refrain  from 

feeling  a  deep  regret,  that  a  iqisconception  of  each  other's  reli- 
gious principles,  (for,  in  truth,  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  I 
have  last  named  are  not  Calvinists,)  should  lead  these  men  to 
distrust  and  avoid  each  other  ?  that  the  one  party  should  j^e  held 
up  as  hostile  to  the  progress  of  reUgion,  and  the  other  as  fana- 
tics and  sectaries  1  To  reconcile  or  soften  these  unhappy  dif- 
ferences, so  far  as  my  age  and  situation  have  given  me  opportu- 
nities, has  been  through  life  the  object  constantly  in  my  view, 
and  the  cause  of  several  earnest  and  fruitless  labours.  Nor  can 
I  close  this  long  letter  without  offering  to  your  notice  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  conduct  which,  while  such  dissensions  exkt,  it  be- 
comes, in  my  opinion,  a  lover  of  peace  to  pursue.  (The  remain- 
der of  Mr.  Scott's  pamphlet  contains  little  to  which  my  former 
criticisms  will  not  apply.) 

**  1st.  I  would  wish  every  one  to  keep  in  nund  the  extreme 
inffignificance  of  most  of  those  points  which  are  made  the  bones 
of,  contention.  Calvinism,  which  makes  most  noise,  and  is 
used  as  the  general  watch-word,  even  the  Evangelical  party,  as 
they  are  called,  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon ;  and  ttie  occa- 
sions are  so  few,  even  in  the  case  of  a  clei^man,  when  it  ccHnes 
in  question,  that  a  man  might  go  through  a  long  and  useful  Hie, 
without  being  called  on  to  confess  or  abjure  it  But  the  usual 
sources  of  dispute  and  difference  are  m  thii^  too  tiifling  ta  be 
reasoned  on,  on  the  legality  of  cards  or  public  amusements^  or 
whether  it  be  allowable  to  have  a  hot  dinner  on  Stmday^  &c. 
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Now  my  own  opinion  on  these  points  is,  that  they  are  nowhere 
forbidden ;  that,  duly  moderated,  they  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  teach 
the  contrary.  But  on  points  like  these,  in  God's  name,  let  erery 
man  enjoy  his  own  opinion !  ^  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise 
bim  that  eateth  not,  neither  let  him  that  eateth  not  judge  him 
that  eateth.'  The  appellations  of  irreligious  person  or  fanatic, 
are  far  too  serious  to  be  bandied  about  for  reasons  like  these ; 
and  it  is  better  to  shun  such  discussions,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
unsettling  the  mind  of  our  friend  by  unnecessary  scruples,  or 
irritating  him  by  ridicule  or  uncharitable  reflections. 

^^  2dly.  To  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  power  to  give 
largely,  I  would  recommend  the  subscribing  to  such  charitable 
or  religious  societies  as  they  think  best,  without  regard  to  party 
feelings.  For  instance,  I  would  make  a  point  of  subscribing 
both  to  the  Bible  Society  and  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  But  where  only  one  subscription  can  be  af- 
forded, I  would  prefer  the  latter,  both  from  the  double  applica- 
tion of  its  funds,  and  because  it  is  a  sort  of  badge  of  our  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England.  Observe,  however,  that  by 
supporting  the  Bible  Society,  I  do  not  mean  supporting,  either 
by  money  or  influence,  any  of  those  offensive  folUes  which  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  original  ^excellent  institution,  under  the 
name  of  Ladies*  Bible  SQcieties.  These  I  have  always  opposed, 
and  always  will  do  so,  from  being  persuaded  that  they  have  done 
infinite  harm  to  our  good  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy ;  and 
that  the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted  are  complete- 
ly at  variance  with  the  delicacy  and  retirement  which  become 
females. 

^  Sdly.  Though  perfect  charity  should  be  observed  towards 
dissenters,  and  though  we  should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  good  work,  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  our  Creed 
or  Church  discipline  are  not  compromised,  this  amiable  princi- 
ple should  not  lead  us  to  support  their  missions,  or  attend  their 
places  of  worship.  The  first  is  doing  that  by  an  irregular  me- 
thod, for  which,  in  our  Church  missions,  a  regular  way  is  open  ; 
the  second  I  cannot  consider  m  any  other  Ugbt  than  schismati- 
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cal,  and  therefore  BinfuL     This  point  you  will  see  treated  of  in 
my  ordination  sermon. 

**  4tbly.  Avoid  needless  singularity  of  all  kfaids.  The  der- 
gyman  who  dresses  in  a  shovel-hat,  at  an  age  when  most  of  his 
profession  wear  a  round  one ;  the  high  Churchman  who  snuf- 
fles in  a  pompous  tone  through  his  nose  ;  and  the  Evangelical 
minister  who  preaches  extempore,  or  affects  a  particular  maimer 
of  administering  the  Sacrament — all  lose  more  than  they  gain, 
by  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  weak,  or  attracting  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  worMly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  giii  who 
covers  up  her  throat  and  arms ;  of  the  gentleman  who  affects 
unusual  plainness  of  apparel.  In  exterior  the  Christian  should 
not  be  disdnguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  as  Christ 
oould  not  mean  His  disciples  to  be  more  gaily  decorated  than 
umial  when  they  fasted,  so,  when  He  ordered  them  on  those 
occasions  to  anoint  the  head.  He  may  seem  not  only  to  au- 
thorize, but  to  enjoin,  on  all  other  occaaons,  a  decent  and  mo- 
deittte  use  of  such  decorations  as  are  usual  in  our  country  and 
station.  ' 

^^SAlj.  Be  not  afnid  to  g^ve  a  reason  {ot  the  &kh  diat  is 
in  you,  when  the  occasion  really  calls  for  it ;  but  avoid  disputa^ 
tbn ;  and  beware  of  laymg  too  great  stress  on  thii^  doubtfiil, 
or  not  essential  to  salvation.  Beware  how,  by  introducing  such 
topics,  you  unsettle  the  minds  of  your  friends,  uid  perhaps 
bring  into  hazard  essential  articles,  or  (what  is  most  essenrial  of 
all)  charity. 

^*  6thly.  Give  your  conscience  into  the  keeping  of  »o  man 
or  set  cf  men,  but  do  what  yon  think  right  before  God  iirithoiit 
caring  whether  or  no  it  is  usually  done  by  the  reUgious  party  with 
whom  you  are  most  connected.  If  this  were  universally  ob- 
served, avoiding  all  perv^rseness  or  needless  singularity,  the  spi- 
rit of  party  would  soon  disappear. 

"  7thly.  Do  not  court  the  notice  of  the  world.  There  are 
many  more  ways  in  which  this  notice  is  sought  for  than  men  at 
first  suppose ;  and  one  very  common  way  is  courting  persecu- 
tion, by  adopting  language  which  we  know  to  be  the  mere  sfaoig 
of  a  party,  or  practices  which  we  know  to  be  offensive  to,  or 
suspected  by,  the  generality  of  mankind.     It  is  the  proud  man 
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who  is  never  content  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  begging  Mr.  Scott'0 
pardon,  something  of  this  sort  seems  visible  in  many  parts  of  hW 
conduct.  He  clung,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  to  the  applause  of 
his  superiors  for  a  long  time ;  but,  on  diflTering  from  them,  be 
took  care  to  proclaim  the  difference  aloud ;  and  since  he  could  not 
have  their  praise,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  praise  of  those  wha 
were  opposed  to  them.  The  world,  after  all,  is  generally  too* 
much  occupied  with  its  own  concerns  to  pay  any  attentbn  to 
those  who  do  not  take  some  pains  to  draw  its  notice  to  them- 
selves, their  merits,  or  their  sacrifices ;  and  many  a  man  talks  df 
Hme  obloquy  which  assails  tnm,  and  boasts  of  bearing  las  cross^ 
whose  name  is  hardly  known  to  those  whom  he  believes  to  be 
wholly  occupied  by  his  concerns.  If  we  do  our  duty  quietly^ 
we  shaH  be  seldom  slandered  or  persecuted ;  but  if  we  coufI 
persecution  we  shall  often  be  led  to  outstep  our  duty.  By  ob-' 
serving  such  rules  as  these,  a  man,  indeed,  will  get  little  or  nor 
praise  or  renown ;  and  I  do  not  say  tiliat  he  will  be  in  all  case» 
able  to  shun  the  censure  of  one  or  both  of  the  opposite  parties. 
But  though  the  hot-headed,  on  either  side,  will  dislike  atid  nls-' 
pect,  or  despise  him,  he  may  rest  satisfied  thathe  does  not  merit 
their  ill  opis&ons^  and  that,  with  the  moderate  and  jmKciouSy  the 
very  contrariety  of  their  slanders  will  refiite  them  bo^  whSe 
he  wHl  feet  that  to  be  judged  by  man's  judgment  is  a  very  digit 
Aing^  to  him  who  is  da9y  drawing  nearer  to  that  tinie  whiui  the 
voice  of  slander  shall  be  heard*  no  more,  and  the  qaiet  sleep  of 
^  grave  be  awakened  by  Ae  so«ndof  'well  done,  thou  good 
aiid  ftitUttl  servant !' 

**  I  pronused  you  a  letter  on  Ae  subject  of  Mr.  Scott^  book, 
and  I  find  I  have  written  a  volume.  You  wSl  excuse  its  maivy 
faults  of  style,  since  I  have  tt^  no  time  to  correct  it,,  or  to 
make  out  a  fair  copy.  My  meanings  I  hope,  is  toler^ly  plain  ; 
and  if  there  are  any  particulats  on  which  you  wish  for  further  is- 
formation,  I  will  supply  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.  There  are 
ftfw,  indeed,  of  your  sex  and  age,  to  whom  I  could  have  veb* 
tnred  to  send  so  long  a  treatise  on  topics  so  repulsive.  But  you, 
I  know,  are  really  anxious  in  your  search  after  truth,  and  the 
subject  having  been  thrown  in  your  wmy,  it  is  fit  you 
know  that  Mr.  Scott  is  not  uaanawerabte. 

Vol.  I.— 66 
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*^  Do  not,  howeyer,  expect  too  much  certabty  on  topics  whidi 
baye  exercbed  the  sagacity  of  men  for  many  ages,  without  any 
iq^ement  being  produced  among  them ;  but  if  you  still  find 
perplexities  beyond  your  power,  dismiss  them  from  your  mind  as 
things  which  cannot  concern  you.  *  Secret  things  belong  to  the 
Lord  our  God ;'  but  on  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  on  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  on  the  obligation  which  lies  on  us  to  work  out, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  the  salvaticm  thus  begun  in  us,  no  real 
difficulties  exist,  and  by  these,  on  every  system,  our  entrance  to 
heaven  is  to  be  secured. 

**  That  you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  may  through  life  ^  believe  and 
know  the  things  you  ought  to  do,  and  have  grace  and  power 
faithfully  to  fulfill  the  same,'  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

*^  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

*'  Reginald  Heber.** 


To' 


HbdnU  Rectory^  Not.  22,  1819. 

"Mr  Dear 

"  I  have  for  some  time  back  felt  anxious  to  write  to  you,  but 
I  was  afraid  of  intruding  too  soon  on  the  sacredness  of  a  grief  so 
deep  and  justifiable  as  yours.  The  excellent  feeling  and  good 
sense  disfdayed  in  your  letter  to  Emily,  encourage  me  to  do  sa 
now,  in  the  hope  that  these  lines  may  catch  you  before  you  leave 
England.  Very  different,  indeed,  are  your  present  circumstan- 
ces, from  those  under  which  I  last  addressed  you ;  but  difierent 
as  they  are,  both  dispensations  proceed  fix)m  the  same  good  and 
wise  Parent,  whose  mercy  is  as  certainly,  though  to  us  not  so 
visibly  displayed  in  his  chastisements  as  m  his  blessings.    You 

yourself,  and  your  poor were,  1  doubt  not,  as  dear  to  Him 

and  as  much  the  objects  of  HLb  care,  when  He  visited  your 
house  with  suffering  and  death,  as  when  He  united  your  hearts 
by  mutual  affection,  and  your  hands  by  a  union  which  pronused 
a  long  continuance  of  earthly  happiness.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
for  us  to  conjecture  what  mercifiil  ends  the  Almighty  has  design- 
ed to  bring  to  pass,  by  this  sudden  and  bitter  termination  of  those 
delightful  prospects ;  but  from  knowing  whose  hand  has  smitten 
you,  you  may,  even  in  your  ignorance  of  His  motives,  rely  on 
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His  fiitherly  tore,  and  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  such 
mysteries  of  Providence  may  be  made  plain,  and  when  you  may 
be  enabled  to  perceive  in  what  manner  it  has  been  good  for  you 
bothy  that  you  have  been  afflicted.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that, 
however  long,  and  however  happily  you  might  have  lived  together, 
this  grievous  separation  must,  at  last,  have  come : — you  must 
sooner  or  later  have  mourned  for  him  or  he  for  you ;  and  the 
years  of  your  conjugal  happiness,  how  numerous  soever,  must 
one  day  have  seemed  no  more  than  a  tale  that  is  told.  All  then 
that  a  different  dispensation  of  Providence  would  have  done  for 
you,  would  have  been  either  that  your  husband,  not  you,  must 
have  had  the  misery  of  surviving,  (a  grief  which  you  know  too 
well  to  wbh  transferred  to  him,)  or  that  the  same  grief  which 
you  now  feel,  would  have  overtaken  you  when  you  were  less 
able  to  bear  it, — when  many  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
most,  and  in  whose  society  you  now  feel  your  best  comfort,  had 
themselves  dropped  into  the  grave, — ^when  your  own  health  and 
spirits  had  been  weakened, — and  your  habits  of  dependance  on 
him  had  been  still  more  formed,  and  to  be  unlearned  with 
greater  difficulty.  If  you  are  now  solitary,  you  might  then  have 
been  still  more  so ;  if  you  now  smk  under  the  blow,  it  might 
then  have  fallen  upon  you  still  more  heavily.  It  is,  indeed,  pos- 
sible that  your  separation  from  him  may  endure  some  years  lon- 
ger than  if  it  had  taken  place  later  in  life ; — but  what  are  a  few 
years  in  a  union,  which,  when  renewed,  is  to  last  for  ever  1  For 
I  am  convinced  that  Paley  is  right  in  his  34th  sermon,  where  he 
lays  down,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  the  doctrine,  that  those  who 
loved  on  earth  are  to  recognise  each  other  in  Paradise ; — that,  as 
David  felt  on  a  similar  occasion,  you  will  go  to  him  though  he 
cannot  come  to  you  ;  and  that  every  moment  passed  in  patience 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  brings  you  nearer  to  him. 
You  remember  the  beautiful  lines  in  Southey, — 

Love  is  indestructible ; 
Its  holy  flame  forever  bumeth, 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceivM,  at  times  opprest, 
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It  here  ii  tried  and  purified, 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest. 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there ! 

**  After  ally  however,  there  is,  I  beUeve,  no  support  so  certahi, 
no  relief  so  immediate  in  distress,  as  that  which  is  derived  fix)m 
prayer.  I  dare  not  counsel  you,  (for  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am 
extremely  doubtful,  and  for  which  I  confess  I  see  no  stlfEcient 
authority  in  Scripture,)  I  dare  not  counsel  you  to  pray  for  the 
dead.  This  is,  indeed,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  immemorial 
custom  of  the  Jews,  by  that  of  die  primitive  Christians  of  at  least, 
the  tiurd  century,  and  of  many  good  men  among  the  Protestants 
of  later  times ;  not  on  any  notion  of  the  pains  of  pui^tory,  but 
as  believing  that,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  there  might  be  stHI  a 
possibility  of  tiie  prayers  of  the  living  being  of  advantage  to  those 
whom  diey  had  lost.  It  is  true  that  such  prayers  could  not  be 
oflfered  with  the  same  confidence  of  faith,  which  we  are  author- 
ized to  feel  when  we  are  soliciting  promised  blesangs ;  but  I 
cannot  think  there  is  any  crime  in  thus  following  that  instinct  of 
our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  clothe  our  wishes  in  the  shape  of 
frayer$,  and  to  ask  of  God  in  behalf  of  those  we  love,  diat  He 
would  give  Aem  what  is  best  for  their  present  condition ;  on 
this  point,  however,  you  may  follow  your  own  persua^n — your 
own  feelings ;  but  however  this  may  be,  you  are,  at  leasts  allow- 
ed and  encouraged  to  pray  to  (Jod  for  support,  for  consolation 
and  grace ;  and  prayers  of  this  sort,  we  may  be  sure  are  never 
addressed  to  God  in  vain.  *  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,* 
but,  if  we  vrill  but  endure  it,  the  darkness  of  this  world  must 
Boon  pass  away,  and  a  morning  of  interminable  joy  must  follow 

it.    That  you,  my  dear ^  may  on  earth  receive  comfort, 

and  in  Heaven  your  reward  with  him  who  has  departed  from 
you  for  a  time,  is  the  earnest  hope  of 

"  Your  aflfectionate , 

^*  REeiNALD  Heber.^ 
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To  Hit  ttan.  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Utdnet  Eedorjft  Nav.fX^  181^ 

•*  Mr  Dear  Lord, 

^^  I  have  lately  received  an  application  from  Ogle  and  Dun- 
can, the  booksellers,  on  the  subject  of  an  edition  which  they 
are  meditating  of  the  complete  and  collected  woiks  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  most  of  which  are  now  become  very  scarce,  and  aU  only 
to  be  obtained  in  separate  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
They  design  to  comprise  their  edition  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hand- 
some octavo  volumes,  and  hope  to  obtam  penmssion  to  print 
several  unpublished  sermons  of  Taylor's,  wUch  are  said  to  be  in 
(he  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  I  have  undertaken,  at  their 
request,  to  furnish  a  life  and  critical  essay  on  his  writings ;  and 
they  have  also  desired  me  to  convey  two  petitions  on  their  be- 
half to  your  Lordship^  and  the  society  of  All  Souls ;  first,  that 
your  Lordship,  as  warden  of  Taylor's  College,  will  permit  ftkem 
to  dedicate  to  you  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  which 
has  been  attempted ;  and  secondly,  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  procure  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which 
Talbot  has  obtained  for  our  haH. 

•*  From  an  which  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  character 
of  the  persons  who  make  the  proposals,  1  am  inclined  to  think 
very  favourably  of  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  to  hope  that 
the  worics  of  our  great  ornament  win  issue  from  their  press  in  a 
form  not  unworthy  of  him,  or  of  your  Lordship,  should  you  per- 
mit, them  to  prefix  your  name  to  their  edition.  I  have  written 
to  the  Sub-dean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Bayley,  on  the  subject  of  the 
unpublished  sermons ;  and  mean  to  apply  to  Talbot  for  any  infor- 
mation which  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  me,  from  Tajrlor's 
descendants  in  Ireland. 

*^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Reginald  Heber.^ 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 

Bodnet  Rectory^  Dec  27,  1619. 

**  T¥in  you  have  the  goodness  to  tnmsroit  the  enckwed  note  of 
Uianks  to  the  Travellers'  club,  of  whose  kindness  I  am  very  sen- 
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sibk,  and  only  regret  that  I  am  likely  to  be  ao  seldom  able  io 
avail  myself  of  it*  As  I  suspect  that  it  is  to  yourself  that  I  am 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  distinction  conferred  on  me, 
pray  accept  at  the  same  time  my  best  thanks.  Most  heartily 
do  I  wish  I  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  cultivating  your 
society,  and  that  of  the  friends  who  only  make  me  envy  those 
who  spend  a  part  of  every  year  in  London.  The  scarcity  of 
intellect,  at  least  of  a  particular  kind  of  intellect ;  the  want  of  a 
vent  for  one's  reading,  and,  consequently,  the  want  of  a  stimulus 
to  incline  one  to  read,  I  cannot  help  often  feeling, — though  I  am, 
1  believe,  more  favourably  situated  in  these  respects  than  most 
men  who  live  so  much  in  the  country  as  I  do.  My  habits,  in- 
deed, during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year,  have  been  less 
intellectual  than  usual,  as  I  have  had,  from  the  long  illness  of  my 
poor  wife,  and  a  consequent  stay  of  some  months  by  the  sea- 
side, both  less  time,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  less  inclination  for 
any  serious  work  than  I  generally  have. 

^^  We  are  all  quiet  and  good  subjects  in  these  counties,  so 
that  but  for  newspapers,  and  the  new  volunteer  corps  which  are 
raiang  round  us,  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  pnq^ress  of 
sedition.  Something  of  the  sort  was,  indeed,  heard  a  little 
while  since  in  our  village  ale-house,  from  a  body  of  the  Chelsea 
pensioners  on  their  way  to  the  depot  at  Shrewsbury.  They 
expressed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  great  displeasure  at  being  called 
out,  and  a  very  decided  adhesion  to  radical  principles.  As  many 
of  them  have  been  rambling  ever  since  their  discharge,  up  and 
down  the  disturbed  districts,  this  is  not,  perhaps,  very  wonder- 
ful ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  unfortunate  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  introduce  men  infected  with  such  a  feeling  into  the  body  of 
our  defenders.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  army  alone  that  such 
a  leaven  has  been  attempted  to  be  infused.  A  friend  of  mine, 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Admiral  Blackwood's  ship, 
happened  to  find  two  men  who  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 


*  Bj  the  nileiof  tbit  elab^  as  origiiialljr  dtoWwhed,  the  committee  were  at  libeitj 
to  invite^  m  hononiy  members,  s  limited  nmnber  of  persons  distingokhed  as  travel- 
lerl,  and  whose  usual  residence  was  rsrooCe  from  London.  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  and 
three  others  sm  the  onlj  English  inditidaab  in  whose  fimmr  tins  priirilege  has 
^utherto  been  ezeicised.— Eo. 
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udmitted  as  able  seamen,  barangoing  from  a  stool,  and  distribut- 
ing hand-bills  recommending  universal  suffrage.  They  were,  I 
believe,  punished,  and  have  since  deserted,  so  they  will,  perhaps, 
next  try  the  army.  If  they  had  not  been  detected,  they  would 
have  had  time  for  a  good  long  course  of  lectures  during  a  voy- 
age to  India. 

*^  I  am  very  anxious  to  bear  how  Wilmot  speaks  in  the  house ; 
he  appears  to  rate  himself  very  modestly,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
hope  he  will  eventually  do  extremely  well. 

"  Poor  M has  found  the  Solicitor-general  even  a  severer 

critic  than  the  Quarterly.'* 

In  the  Obituary  for  1819,  the  following  monumental  inscrip- 
tion appeared,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber : 


To  the  Memory 
of  the 

HONOURABLX  FREDERIC    SYLVESTER  NORTH  DOUGLAS, 

only  son  of 

Sylvester  Baron  Glenbervie 

and  of 

Katherine  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic  Baron  North,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford, 

in  whom 

a  short  but  useftd  and  brilliant  career 

was  eminently  adorned 

by  splendid  talents  and  amiable  manners, 

by  mental  accomplishmoits, 

by  scientific  attainments, 

and  by  the  highest  polidi  of  elegant  literature; 

was  honourably  distinguished 

by  the  able,  upright,  and  assiduous  discharge 

of  parliamentary  duties, 

by  an  active,  zealous,  and  enlightened  philanthropy, 

and  by  the  exercise  of  many  public  and  private  virtues; 

and  was  suddenly  and  awfully  terminated, 

to  the  inexpressilde  grief 

of  his  surviving  relatives,  and  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  town  which  he  represented,    ^ 

among  every  description  of  whom 

he  had  conciliated 
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the  moet  grateful  and  aflbotioiiaEleiaq^eel 

by  his  earnest  and  unremitting  ecdidtude 

to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  and  pietf, 

to  improve  the  condition  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 

and  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the  neighbourhood. 

He  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1791,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  die 
bOfOOfh  of  Bai^xBry,  November,  1812,  and  again  deoted  fyt  the  sune 
plaee  in  the  foUo^Hnng  i^liament ;  was  manM  July  10, 1810,  to  Hani^ 
ddest  daughter  of  William  Wrightson^  of  Cusworth,  in  tke  county  of 
Yorii,  Esquire^  and  died  the  21st  day  of  the  October  foUowing.      * 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COSSAKS. 

Thb  fonowiog  history,  on  which  Mr.  Reginald  Heber wasfor  aeon- 
aiderable  time  engaged,  though  drcnmstances  prevented  its  completioii, 
i»  inserted  as  an  appendix  to  the  preset  Tolnme,  its  subject  being  inci- 
dentally connected  with  his  tour  in  the  Crimea,  and  alluirions  to  it  being 
also  frequently  made  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  memoir  and  corres* 
pondence  will  be  renewed  in  the  second  volume. 


I. — Thb  spacious  regions  which  form  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  which  the  ancients  comprised  under  the  general 
names  of  European  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  exhibit,  in  an  extent  of  many 
thousand  square  leagues,  so  few  varieties  either  of  soil  or  landscape,  that 
he  who  has  traversed  even  a  small  part  of  this  vast  green  wilderness, 
may  form  no  inaccurate  notion  of  the  whole.  The  traveller  who  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  already  x>erceives,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charkof  and  Pultava,  that  the  number  and  amplitude  of  the  Muscovite 
forests  have  dwindled  into  a  few  scanty  groves  and  coppices ;  and  when 
he  has  passed  the  Donetz  at  Izium,  and  crossed  a  lofty  range  of  calcare- 
ous downs,  (which,  if  the  Riphiean  mountains  were  not  altogether  fabu- 
lous, must  be  supposed  to  have  received  that  title  from  the  vanity  of  their 
ancient  inhabituits,'*^)  the  prospect  is  gradually  changed  into  a  bleak. 


*  *<KpluMn  Btoutaiai."  The  only  bilk  worth  nodee  betwaen  Motoow  and  the  Crimea, 
are  thoae  which  Ibrm  the  northen  bomidarj^  of  the  ateppe  of  Tartary.  They  are,  indeed, 
Tery  nnworthy  ofthename  of  nxMUitaui,.aiid  by  no  meana  anawer  to  the  deaeription  by  Eoa- 
tathioa  in  hia  Notea  on  Diony aina.  (p.  4S.)  brt  tv  rots  'Pi^oif  oftnv  miutvn  ym¥  nriXcnm. 
There  are,  howerer,  no  other  hflla  in  the  direction  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  nor  can  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who,  with  hia  naoal  hardihood,  aasorea  na  that  **  the  ancienta  often  eon* 
fiNnded  mnnntaina  and  ibreiAi  onder  the  aaaa  denomination.'*  (Geography,  vol.  i.)  In  what 
language  the  aame  word  aervea  for  two  aoeh  diffsrent  ihinga,  he  will,  perhapa,  in  another 
edition,  have  the  goodneaa  to  inform  na.  Foreata  are,  indeed,  in  Scythia,  little  more  abundant 
than  mountaina ;  and  it  would  be  neceaaary  to  advance  a  conaiderable  way  towarda  Ifaaoow 
htSon  he  would  me^  with  any  very  extenaive  one.  Of  the  Ripbcan  mountaina,  however, 
Herodotna  makea  no  mention ;  and  Strabo  (lib.  viL)  treata  aa  labuloua,  if  not  the  mountaina 
themaelvea,  at  leaat  the  mannera  of  their  inhabitanta.  After  all,  there  are  few  languagea  in 
'Which  the  relative  aiie  of  emineneea  ia  accurately  diatinguiahed,  or  in  which  the  aame  name 
vmild  Mt  be  wed  either  ftr  Richnond  hill,  or  SoowdoB. 
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though  not  sterile  noiformity,  unshaded  by  trees,  and  unbroken  by  the 
plough,  and  aflbrding  in  its  higher  grounds  and  central  solitudes,  a  very 
scanty  supply  to  its  wandering  occupants,  of  brackish  and  unwholesome 
water.  The  resemblance  of  the  Tanais  to  the  Nile  has  been  remarked 
by  many  writers ;  but  that  these  ample  downs,  whither  its  fertilizing 
waters  cannot  extend,  have  not  since  degenerated  into  a  desert  like  those 
40f  the  Thebais,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  a  four-months'  continued  snow. 

II. — This  rigour  of  climate  is  so  greatly  at  variance  with  those  inter- 
ested reports  which,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  settlers  to  her  new  domi- 
nions, were  circulated  by  the  Empress  Catherine;  and  it  difiers  so 
re  whioh  might  be  suppesed;ta  eaustia  ttie 
;aiiel  with  Lyons  and  GeneTa ;  that,  though 
corded  it,  the  fact  has  been  very  riowly  «d- 
nodenL  inquirers.    Even  among  those  who 
n  to  the  authority  of  poets  and  historians, 
many  have  been  anxious  to  suppose  that  the  peculiarity  they  deaeribe 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  and  they  have  deduced  from  this  sup- 
posed dlilbrence  between  the  ancient  and  modem  climate  of  8c3rthia,a 
proof  that,  by  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  draining  ofmarahes,  and  the 
Crhunphant  progress  of  agriculture,  the  temperatare,  not  only  of  ccrtaia 
districts,  but  of  the  earth  itself  has^  been  improved."*^    But  how  fiur  all  et 
Any  of  these  changes  may  be  able  to  produce  effects  so  extensive,  as  it 

»  so  it  is  in  the  present  instance  supnilo- 
a,  these  causes  had  never  operated,  and 
climate  has  taken  place.    Theeoontcy 
t,  in  the  wild  state  painted  by  Hcrodotiis 
es  bordering  on  the  JBuxiae  Sea  ave  still 
winter,  of  which  (though  in  a  iu  hi^Mr 
>wn  country  can  hardly  form  an  idea. 
D  poured  on  the  ground;  that  the groiuid 
a  fire  is  kindled ;  that  copper  kettles  are 
intents ;  that  asses,  being  animals  impa- 
therinaivild  nor  tame  state,  are  dtdnm- 
stances  no  less  chameteristic  of  Modem  Scythia,  than  of  Strythla  as  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus  and  Strabo^f    Nor  do  I  question  the  authority  o( 
the  latter,  when  he  assures  us,  that  the  Bosphoras  has  been  sometimes 
so  firmly  frozen,  that  there  has  been  a  beaten  and  miry  high-wi^  her 
tween  Panticapeum  and  Phanagoria ;  or  that  one  of  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates  gained  tliere^  during  Uie  winter,  a  victory  with  his  cavalry, 
where,  the  preceding  summer,  his  fleet  had  been  successihi.    In  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  latter  of  these  towns,  by  the  Russians  sinee  caUsd 

•  Howard's  Theory  oftlM  ewth. 
t  Qwod.  Mdpom. 88.    8cr«bo.Lri|. 
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Tmutaracan,  a  SOavonic  inscription  has  been  discovered,  which  records 
the  measurement  of  these  straits  over  the  ice,  by  command  of  the  Rusaian 
prince,  Gleb,  in  the  year  1068.*  But  such  events  must,  from  the  force  of 
the  current,  have,  at  all  times,  been  of  rare  occurrence.  By  the  best  in- 
formation which  I  could  procure  on  the  spot,  though  the  straits  are  re- 
gularly so  far  blocked  up  by  ice  as  to  prevent  navigation,  there  is  gene- 
rally  a  free  passage  for  the  stream  unfrozen.  Across  the  harbour  of 
Phanagoria,  however,  sledges  are  driven  with  safety ;  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Crimea,  a  Russian  officer  assured  me  that  he  had  driven  over 
the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper,  from  Otchakof  to  Kmbum. 
But  not  only  straits  and  estuaries,  but  the  whole  sea  of  Azoph  is  annu- 
ally frozen  in  November,  and  is  seldom  navigable  earlier  than  April.  In 
spring,  so  soon  as  the  ice  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  a  small  boat  is  sent 
by  government  from  Taganrog  to  Kertch,  and  vice  versa;  and  till  this 
proof  of  safety  has  been  given,  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  sail  from  either  port 
This  sea  is  fished  during  winter,  through  holes  cut  with  mattocks  in  the 
ice,  with  large  nets,  which  are  thrust  by  poles  from  one  to  the  other;  a 
method  which  has  given  rise  to  Strabo's  exaggerated  picture  of  "fish  as 
large  as  dolphins,''  (apparently  meaning  the  biduga,)  "  dug  out  of  the 
ice  with  spades."t  This  remarkable  severity  of  cUmate  on  the  northern 
■bores  of  the  Euxine,  may  induce  us  to  give  a  propcortionate  faith  to  what 
tile  ancients  assure  us  of  its  southern  and  eastern  shores;  and  though 
Ovid  may  be  supposed  to  have  exaggerated  the  miseries  of  his  banish* 
ment;  and  though  religious  as  well  as  African  prejudice  may  have 
swayed  Tertullian  in  his  dismal  account  of  Pontus,  it  is  certain  that 
Strabo  can  be  influenced  by  neither  of  these 
for  Homer's  ignorance  of  Paphlagonia,  ^  h 
cessible,  through  its  severity  of  climate.":^ 


*  8m  the  learned  dicpntatkm  of  Goant  Alexig  Mousei 
can.    Potenbnrgh,  1794. 

t  Strabocalla  them  AnUcaL  The  bieloga  is  Uie  hu^ 
we  tre  acquainted,  and  not  unfirequenUy  measures  twent 
loood  in  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  many  other  Asiatic 
the  waters  of  ESurope  and  America.  The  isinglass  whi 
article  of  Russian  commerce.  Sterlet  is  another,  though  t 
which  abounds  in  the  Don  and  Dnieper.  A  smaU  turee 
known  to  cost,  in  Petersburgh,  600  rubles.  Potemkin 
Moldaria  to  a  fiunous  cook  at  Moscow,  for  a  pot  of  this  a 
vent  adulteration,  sealed  up,  with  the  cook's  seal  and  name  (n  tno  ua. 

t  The  accounts  here  alluded  to  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  severity  of  climate  is  not  con- 
insd  to  the  northern  coast  Making  every  allowance  ibr  exaggeration,  enough  will  stiU  be  left 
io  excite  our  wonder.    Ovid  was  resident  south  of  the  Danube. 

'*  Nlz  jacet ;  et  jactam  nee  sol  pluvisve  retolvunt ; 
Indurat  Boreas,  perpetuamque  facit. 

S«pe  sonant  mod  glacie  pendente  cappilli, 
Bt  nitet  indocto  Candida  barba  gelu : 
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IV.— To  account  for  this  phenomenon  is  fiir  more  difficult  than  to 
estaUiih  its  existence ;  and  the  difficulty  is  greater,  because  none  of  those 
theories  by  which  the  problems  of  climate  have  been  usually  solred,  willy 
IB  tiie  present  instance,  apply.    In  elevation  above  the  sea,  which, 


Nodaqne  conmttunt  fennain  tenrantia  tests 
Vina;  nee hmofta  meri,  sed data fhnta bibant 


fy&Bf  pap]rri6ro  qui  noa  aaguatiflr  a 

Miacetur  vaato  mnlta  per  ora  freto^ 
Ceruleoa  ventia  laticea  duramibaa  liter 

Congelat,  et  tectb  in  mare  eerpit  aquia. 
Qjiiqaa  ratM  ierant,  pedibaa  nunc  itor;  et  ondaa 

Frigore  eoooretaa  angola  puliat  eqoi." 

TYiHium,  Lib.  in.  EL  jc 

in  iBother  place  hecoounenta  with  equal  bittemeoa  on  the  want  oftreea : 

"Uuoque  loco  eat  arbor,  torgeacit  in  aibore  ramna ; 
Nam  procul  &Geticia  iniboa  arbor  abeet*' 

iMLUh-SLELxiL 

Mr.  PinkertoD  had,  apparestl j,  fergptlen  thia  laii  paMige^  when,  aAv  timm  i  fiig  tiAC 
**  we  read  of  battles  onihe  ice  of  the  Danube  in  Roman  timet^"  (where  do  we  reed  thia  1)  he 
proeeeda  to  aaaure  as  that  "  thia  prodigpons  river  was  then  sorroonded  by  eaermoas  fbremM, 
which  shaded  and  chilli  all  aroand."  (Dissertation  on  the  Goths,  P.  L  c.  ir.  p.  4^)  This 
it,  indeed,  a  very  eoomion  erroor,  bat  it  ia  an  erroor  notwithstanding.  The  banks  of  th« 
Lower  Danabe  appear  to  have  been  naked  oftreea. 

The  language  of  TertoUian  in  describing  the  climate  of  Pontos,  is  more  fercUe:  "  Dies 
fMinqosm  patens ;  Sol  nunquam  libea%  anas  a6r,  nebula  totna  annas,  hybemom  oome  qood 
flaverU  aquilo  est  liquores  ignibus  redeunt ;  amnesglacie  negantur;  mantes  pmiaa  czag- 
gerantur ;  omnia  torpent ;  omnia  rigent  !*'  (TertuL  adr.  Bfarcionem,  lib.  L  1.)  Bat  Pontna 
wasthe  country  ofthe  heretic  Marcioo,  and  had,  therelbre,  perhaps  no  chaxK«  of  baiqgpnisid. 
Ovid  waa,  at  all  events,  an  e3re- witness. 

About  the  year  1780,  on  the  banka  of  the  liman,  or  estuary  of  the  Dniesier,  a  toa^  «f 
Workmanahip  evidently  Grecian,  waa  diacovered  by  a  very  inteliigent  Dolch  ofioer  in  ihm 
Rnssian  service,  General  Wollant,  a  friend  and  correspoodent  of  the  lamfstrdlfr.  TweddelL 
This  toivb,  among  the  usual  contenta  of  a  sepulchre,  offered  a  amali  female  bast  ofbarm.  clay, 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  which  certain  antiquariea  at  St  Peieraburg,  inrlndmg  inlhcir 
nnmber  the  Eknpress  Catherine  diacovered  to  bear  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the  medab  e( 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  So  pictureaq^  an  incident  waa  not  to  be  neglected ;  (od  it 
waa  inferred,  (Uking  for  granted  the  vulgar  story  that  Ovid's  iotrigoe  with  Jnlia  wm  the 
cause  of  bis  banishment,)  that  thia  waa  the  tomb  of  that  unfortunate  bard.  This  opinion  wtm 
backed  by  several  notable  argumenta.  First,  it  is  plain  from  Ovid's  Tristia  that  be  waa  dis- 
satiafied  with  hia  residence  at  Tomis,  south  of  the  Danube,  and  therefore  it  waa  very  probdbia 
that  he  would  travel  for  ohange  of  air ;  and  whither  so  likely  as  to  the  Tyras,  one  hoadred 
and  forty  miles  northward,  and  in  so  pleaaant  a  country  as  Scythia?  Besides,  sa  Tbinis  waa 
a  garrison  town,  and  often  besieged  by  the  Sarmatiana  and  Gets,  what  more  natural  than 
thst,  for  the  sake  of  repose  and  safety,  he  should  go  still  ferther  into  the  enemy's  eoontry  t 
Particolarly  aaat  Tyras  a  Roman  colony  waa  ostabliahed  by  Trajan,  which  must  kaTebesa 
a  great  protoctioa  and  comfort  to  a  sick  man  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Finally,  becntma  W 
kada  friend  in  Cotys,  king  ofThrace,  ha  chose  to  reside  out  of  his  proteetioQ  in  S 
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WhflU  coitfiderable,  is  an  obvious  and  undoubted  cause  of  cold,  the 
downs  of  European  Tartary  do  not  exceed  those  of  England.  Forests, 
the  removal  of  which  has,  in  many  countries,  been  supposed  to  dimi- 
nish frost,*  have  here  never  exists ;  and  though  the  custom  of  burning 
the  withered  grass  in  spring,  which  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  the 
only  secret  of  Sc]rthian  husbandry,  may  have  produced  in  many  parts 
of  this  vast  pasture,  a  ccmsiderable  deposit  of  saltpetre,  it  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  with  Gibbon,  that  a  cause  like  this  can  produce  such  bitterness 
of  wind,  or  such  unvarying  rigour  of  winter.f  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  (and  the  observation,  though  it  violl  not  solve  the  difllculty, 
may  perhi^  direct  our  attention  into  the  right  train  of  inquiry,)  that 
it  is  only  in  comparison  with  the  more  western  parts  of  Europe,  that 
iht  climate  of  Scjrthia  is  a  subject  of  surprise ;  and  that  in  each  of  the 
two  great  continents  we  discover,  in  our  progress  eastward,  along  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  a  sensiUe  and  uniform  increase  of  cold.  Vien- 
na ia colder  than  Paris;  Astrachan  than  Vienna;  the  eastern  districts  of 
Asia  are  incomparably  colder  than  Astrachan ;  and  Choka,  an  island  of 
the  Pacific,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Astrachan  or  Paris,  was  found  by 
the  Russian  circumnavigators,  in  1805,  exposed  to  a  winter  even  longer 
and  more  severe  than  is  commcmly  felt  at  Archangel  In  America  the 
same  marked  difierence  is  observed  between  the  climate  of  Nootka  and 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  even  in  so  small  a  scale  of  nature  as  that  afforded 
by  our  own  island,  the  frosts  are  generally  less  severe  in  Lancashire 
than  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshira  If,  then,  the  southern  districts 
of  European  Russia  be  exposed  to  a  winter  more  severe  than  those  of 
France  or  Germany,  they  may  boast  in  their  turn  a  more  genial. climate 
than  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  the  Amur ;  while  all  are  subject  to  » 
dispensation  of  nature  which  extends  too  far,  and  acts  too  uniformlyi 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  local  or  temporary  causes. 
,  v.— Nor  is  this  length  and  bitterness  of  winter  without  its  own  ad  van* 
tages,  which,  by  the  never^uling  compensation  of  nature,  suffice  to  re- 
concile the  Sc3rthian  to  his  climate,  and  to  make  that  very  climate  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  hardened  crust  of  snow,  whid» 
transforms  every  track  into  a  natural  rail-road,  by  the  che^  and  rapid 
intercourse  it  offers  between  Petersburg  and  Odessa,  Poland  and  China, 


I  haTegiTMi  Umm  atgoBmniM,  I  hope  not  unikirly,  as  they  may  be  drawn  from  Gothrie'a 
Letter^  (pp.  438-4.)  as  they  afibrd,  perhaps,  a  corknis  qieeimea  of  the  antiquarian  spirit 
which  has  hitherto  been  exerted  on  Scythia.  k  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Guthrie  and  GeneraT 
Wollant  to  obserre,  that  this' mass  of  evidence  was  far  from  convincing  either  of  them.  The 
smpcess,  however,  deeided  the  tomb  to  bs  Ovid's  property,  aadtheiwigbboviag  ftnnss  still 
bears  his  name. 

♦In  the  tin»  of  Heredotostho  Scythians  wewacWMtomstf  to  burn  thsbonss  of  the  an^^ 
which  they  had  killed,  in  order  to  cook  the  meat,  "  the  ooantry  being  miserably  .bare  of 
wood    atmn  o^Xeo  tnmif." — MelpooL  61. 

t  Gibbotf  s  DscHns  and  Pall,  chsj?.  «vl 
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repays  most  amply  the  necessity  of  warmer  clothing.'*'    A  severe  frost 
is  most  advantageous  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Don ; 
and  the  driest  deserts  receive  from  the  annnal  mdtmg  of  th^  snoir  a  sup- 
ply of  luxuriant  herbage  for  herds  of  cattle,  the  ntmnbers  of  whidi  c 
western  European  would,  perhaps,  with  difficulty  conceive.    No  coun- 
try  IS  more  abundant  in  animaU  than  Scyfhia.    Aie  fisheries  of  the  IV 
nais  supplied  theHoman  world ;  nor  is  it  eetsy  to  set  a  limit  to  the  num- 
bers which  may  be  herea^r  supported  by  the  fisK  how;  piled  op  as  ine- 
i^,  and  suffered  to  infect  the  air  in  every  Ooesak  village,  and  round  the 
black  tents  of  the  Calmuks.    From  the  south  of  Ihis^  aiv  sent  aimosi 
all  the  hides  and  fallow  consumed  in  Europe ;  imd  so  numerous  are  thelF 
herds  ih  comparison  to  the  population,  that  at' Chafkof,' in  1806,  &e^ 
market-pried '6f  beef  was  about  a  farthing  the  English  pound,  whifelat 
Voronetz,  as  I  was  credibly  assured,  fhe  whole  ox  was  sometunes  thrown' 
into  the  cauldron,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  separating  the  tallow  from  ihe 
useless  flesh.    The  Coraak  iaid  Malo-ttuteiati  drtvers  make  their  an- 
nual journeys  even  so  fir  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  of'  ^Ifich  c&arihy\ 
nany  who  ha<f  acquired  aluiowledge,'  as  tra-' 
ss'ljijen  highly  advaritegeous  ttr'them  in&e 
[lestioned;  that,  to'Uie  hafchs  of  ralhhlmgntfitBr 
indifference  to  llqn^,  iheir  fauo^i^iy  ifUi 
ye  of  moving  ih  lafg^  bdcfi^^  (^circuibstancc^ 
riifg  district  a  valuable  libAery  fdr  sdldiets^y 
y  piecuKarities  in  their  ■government  ariddoei-- 
\  of  the  modern  CoMk  may  be  aseir%ed^'     - 
^ever,  that  agriculture  is  taotiri^  negfieded.' 
[lis  great  sea  of  land,  the  IVfeh^Rn^tuis,  an  ni- 
are'  gradually  redfaiming  a  (ft^deraUie-tr&t 
to  the  purposes  of  tillage,  and  evefy  y^r  tftrusthig^thcif  ^lainletis  stiff 
further  into  the  desert.    Now,  as  m  the  time  WHf^8dl)fni^*  a  jpSrt- oT  the 
southern  wanderers;  though'  desplisrng  "bread  iis  an  articfe  of  ibiid^  aine- 
aecustomed  to  rais^  grain  fof  ^ctportatioii.''  Sdb^'irifeCTable  flSages  of 
Flinch  tod  tJetman  emigrants  Werd  estafcfibhed  on  the  Afnii^iCTby  <?at&fe' ' 
rlrie, and theCosi^ks have  reaped  oil  bietiahklB  oif  thdbon  iiSw  pi^Sikridni' 
vine-yards.  But  to  any  great  Extension  cxf  agriculture  hi  the  inteirfcw';  flie 
want  of  timber  presents,  as  yet,  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  noronlr 
shelter  and  t'he  m,eans  df  eMosure  ai-e  deni^^btit  als6  tlte  pdniiiidoest^ 
implements  of  husbi^idry  are  to  be  procurecf  or  replacecT'frOm  a  ^is^ance.^^ 
On  thq  banM  pf  the  Don  or  Pniep^  wher^  the  fi)rests..Qf  the  north  are 
easily  fiooted  down  in  rafis,  this  want  isaot  perceptible ;  b«t  in  theiMgh^r 
country,  and  even  in  the  towns  of  the  Crimea,  it  every  where  oeeors  to 
the  traveller's  notice.    The  vilest  and  most  insuffictait  tebttitotes  lor 


"^  This  &cflity  of  intercouraeis  noticed  by  Herodotus,  Melp.  28.— Eirt  rov  i^09faXX«v  •!  cvr^g 
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q,  Aid,  bmi'gnm^  ruriiet,  thedmif  of  animals^afe  painftdly  eoUflcM  and 

^.  preaerved  with  care."^    The  teftt  of  fhe  Calmuk  (a  work  of  smgular 

f  bMutf  attd  higemutj)  is  oonstraettd  of  iti^a  no  larger  than  aoommoK 
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fishing-rod.  The  Cnssalri  of  thesUCT^?  (fa  so  these  grassy  dssarts  are 
ealled,)  who^  tiioUgh  graalefs,  are  never  wifiderehi^  lodge  hi  danq^  and 
mtakf  denS)  mA  below  <he  level  of  the  soil--dia  waUs  of  emh,  til9 
loof  of  sod,  «MerttattyreserahlhigoUoiigbdrrows;  il^hlle,  nOt  oidyihv 
beams  ibr  thstr  roofii,  and  the  wood  ftnr  their  waggons,  bnt  eten  those 
hmees  wtMi  have  so  gknrioiisty  Tindiealed  the  Mherties  of  8ivb|)e^  af# 
awsfly  of  MdOe  growth,  and  the  prodnce  of  dMant  IbteetsL 

YIL^-^Another  iihpedinient  to  agrienhare  is  Ibaad  te  the  ^anfftos  o# 
loeoM  whieh)  at  various  intervals,  have  ravaged  many  pansoffleytbiat 
their  nnitibers  and  appearanoe  hi  the  aior,  wiiich  they  dmest  darken,  was 
deseHbed  to  me  by  an  eye-wttness  of  one  of  their  ttrfts^as  a  sseneof 
^gtUaraWftdnessandhorror*  They  are  miaons  indeed  to  tho  pasture, 
asweUas  to  thecom4and;  bnt  a  tribe  of  heidsmen  has  more  power 
thanaraeeofhBsbaadinentoavoidthei^oftheh'depredatioas;  and 
the  means  employed  to  stop  their  progress  ans  less  bartons  to  giuhif 
thantoarahtedistrieis.  Itissfaignlarthattheandeitlaeooantsof8dy>- 
thia  mAtf  no  mention  of  these  dofonring  insoets ;  and  it  may  be  ibarot 
that  their  iUghts  ham  hem  Mt  nuniy  years  eoflsndhig  gradaaHy  westv 
wMt,  dbonldFHuioa  become  SHiifOoi  to  thsifahiiaal  inroads,  ottt'ehan-t 
Htf  woidd,  wiUi  aihfr  whid,  be  bdrshhirignifleaiU  barrier. 

Vinv^^-M^  of  an  eoredlent  quattljr,  bnt  whM  the  hihaUtattts^kno^ 
not  how  to  ftte  ftom  its  intporllies,  ii  ti^en  in  prodigkms  quisitttisa 
from  the  Sea  of  Zabasdie,  and  the  nuhierons  bmddsh  lakes,'  Chspian 
0eas  in  mialatnre,  whicAi  are  fbsnd  hi  this  great  fOtiii  Ooal,  a  pit  of 
which  would  be  more  vahiMe  than  a  goM-mhie,  is  ibnnd  near  Logan ; 
bnt  the  qnahttty  as  yet  diseovorod  tonotmore  thnn  saftcient  to  sniq^y 
thenetghbonrfaigftmndery.  Mamrihetafeeeannot  eiist  to  any  great  et> 
tent ;  yet  the  Mts  made  bete  aM  ci  vasloas  eehHits,  did  so  reniarkabie 
Ibr  theh*  softness  and  tiiidtneiS,  as  to  be  ssM  into  Tarkey,  where  they 
ato  used  ae  carpets,  AconMerabioqiimitityof  brandy  is  diMiUed  at 
Roetofaaid  Taganrog  from  thesif«tporgn^)es,  add  other  fruits  imported 
from  TreMnond  and  8lnope>  neOoessikflFhavo,  hideed,  for  many  yens 
been  anzionB  to  eetaWsh  vhie-yards,  bnt  thoftoethas  lepeatedly  destroy- 
ed them ;  and  even  in  the  most  anspidoas  seasons,  I  can  give  no  Ammr- 
able  account  of  the  wines  either  of  the  Don  or  the  Crimea.  The  compo* 
sition,  called  DonskOy  wine  in  Russia,  which  my  friend  Dr.  Clarke  Im, 
not  without  leasoo,  applaxided,  is  made,  aa  I  was  given  to  understand, 
of  the  foretgtt  simp  of  grapes  already  noticed,  and  of  wine  from  the 

»  At^r^sMwyi  tiwigltft  wsftr^  aodfalpykigMitMy  niiiisimidit  widttiM  DonaMd 
I>6biti,Si«.1veo4oiit,inll06,  dihtfraUtt  tlMiiMkorfltftai^  Tb«  nihl«iv«» 

theA«QftlrSiLSCE«KtMhi«Mlttowii««pl«Ui»h9irtt»Mb«Mbetf  w«#lR)«s«a«ttlirM 
kaH^fMnee  the  potmd. 
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Dardanelles  and  Archipelago,  of  which  many  tons  are  annuaUy  brougfaf 
by  Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  to  the  harbour  of  Taganrog.  SMbo  has 
remaiiced  that  the  inhaMtants  of  the  Bosphorus  were  accustomed  to  bu- 
ry their  vines  in  winter.'*^  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Cossaks  of  the  pre- 
sent time  do  so ;  yet  it  seldom  happens  that  an  invention  so  simple  and 
advantageous  is  lost  by  a  nation.  But  the  Bosphorites  have  been  kn^ 
since  expelled,  and  those  who  came  in  their  place  were  better  skilled  in 
destruction  than  in  restoration^  It  must  not  be  knitted,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Scyfliian  industry^  that  the  Tartar  towns  of  Bak^iiserai  and  Ka- 
rasubazar  are  still  renowned  for  their  manuflBOtories  of  leather  and  steel  -, 
and  that  the  late  Chevalier  Grasceigne  had  established  a  cannon-foundery 
at  Lugan,  on  the  Donetz  ;  while  the  stu£&  uid  trink^  of  ibe  eaot  and 
west  appear,  as  in  a  common  centre,  and  in  considerable  abandance,  in 
the  bazars  of  Tcherkask  and  the  Arm^uan  setHem^ts  of  Nakitchovan. 
IX.— To  the  happiness  and  political  importance  of  these  wide  conn- 
taieS|  the  mighty  streams  which  at  considerable  distances  intersect  them, 
contribute  too  greatly  to  be  passed  over  m  silence.  Of  thesci  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  though  in  modem  days  not  of  eqjaal  renown, 
is  the  Donetz,  or  Danaetz,  which,  and  not  the  Don,  as  is  vulgarly  sap- 
posed,  was  apparently  the  Tanais  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  routed  berdei 
ofEurope.t  When  I  m3rself  passed  this  least  of  the  Scythian  waters  be- 
tween Smiof  and  Izium^  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mootl^ 
and  though  the  annual  inundation  had  already,  at  that  date,  (the  2Mi  of 
March,)  in  part  subsided,  it  still  covered  an  expanse  of  two  tibirds  of  an 
English  mUe.}  The  water  was  then  much  discoloured,  and  the  stream 
violent ;  but  the  fertility  and  rankness  of  vegetation  which  it  causes  is,  by 
the  accounts  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  little  less  than  Egyptian. 
The  same,  or  still  greater  expanse  of  inundation ;  the  same  muddy  fer- 
tility, and  swarms  of  fish  which  could  neither  be  numbeied  nor  ex- 
hausted, we  afterwards  found  to  characterize  the  Don ;  and  the  two  riven 
united  form  a  delta  of  marshy  islands,  in  extent  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  the  Nile,  and  susceptible  of  equal  cultivation ;  but  abandoned  now 
to  re^eds,  and  infection,  and  noxious  insects,  or  affording,  at  most,  a  skit- 
ter to  wild  boars  and  deer.  Westward  of  the  Crimea,  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper,  (the  Hjrparis  and  Borysthenes  of  antiquity,)  united  at  their 
mouths  like  those  already  mentioned,^  enclose,  like  them,  a  number  of 

♦  Strabo,  lib.  vfl. 

t  Clarke**  Trarda,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  See  alio  hie  mapt>f  Uie  common  cndxmclmrt  of  tfte 
Doneti  and  the  Bon. 

t  The  ferry-boat  in  whieh  I  croaaed,  waa  a  donUe  canoe,  like  thon  of  the  9b«th  Sea  m- 
landere ;  each  canoe  hoUowed  from  a  eingle  tree,  and  the  pair  connected  bj  a  platfiinnef 
■pari  and  planks,  eight  feet  acroea,  on  which  the  carriage  stood.  It  waa  rowed  by  faar  man 
withpaddlea.  The  ^•ve(«X«,  or  canoes  of  a  single  tree,  have  in  aU  ages  been  chaFadsnatic 
•f  theae  rivers.  The  double  canoe  is  a  modem  improvement  In  the  time  of  Rubrnqois,  thsy 
ferried  over  a  cart  by  patting  one  wheel  in  one  boat,  and  another  in  a  separale  one,  and  ifaa 
two  were  then  toshed  together  by  ropes. 
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islands,  and  difAise  iSertHity  by  their  annoal  orerflowings  of  melted  ioo 
and  snow,  while  their  course  and  depth  are  fiup  more  favouraUe  to  the 
)[>urpo6es  of  foreign  intercourse.  The  other  rivers  are  of  less  impor« 
tance. 

X.-*The  inhabitants  of  Sc3rthia  offer,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  sin^ 
gular  and  varied  picture,  to  form  the  groups  of  which,  almost  all  the 
nations  of  both  east  and  west  appear  to  havefiimished  contingents.  It 
has  been  well  observed  by  the  most  animated  of  modem  traydlers,  that 
in  the  streets  of  a  single  city  we  may  recognize  '^  Circassians,  Malo-Ru»r 
sians  and  Russians,  Tartars,  Pi^es,  Greeks,  Turks,  Calmuks,  and  Ar- 
menians," speaking  their  respective  languages,  dressed  in  their  national 
habits,  and  affording  a  prospect  which,  in  richness  and  variety,  trans- 
cends a  Venetian  carnival.*  But  amid  this  chequered  crowd,  tiie  three 
leading  and  most  powerful  branches  are  always  strongly  distinguishabie  j 
varying  from  the  rest,  and  from  each  other,  in  features,  language,  dress, 
and  rdigion— the  Ckwsak,  the  Calmuk,  and  the  Nogay. 

XI. — ^The  first  of  these  presents  a  style  of  feature  perfectly  European : 
an  open  countenance ;  a  complexion  not  so  fair  as  the  northern  nations, 
but  clearer  and  more  florid  than  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  or  French ;  the 
eyes  are  generaUy  hazd ;  the  nose  small  and  turned  up ;  the  hair  black 
or  auburn,  with  a  strong  natural  curL  Their  limbs  are  remaikably  well 
turned,  and  they  are  almost  as  active  and  indefatigable  on  foot  as  on 
horseback.  From  time  immemorial  they  have  lived  in  fixed  habita^ 
tions ;  have  preferred  bread  as  an  article  of  food  ;  and  have  been  dex- 
terous and  hardy  boatmen,  botii  on  the  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  they 
inhabit,  and  amid  the  storms  of  the  neighbouring  Euxine.  Like  the 
Russiuis  they  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  communion  ;  and  their  lan- 
guage, as  I  understood  from  many  persons  in  the  country,  and  as  has 
been  since  confirmed  to  me  by  Certain  Lisiandcy,  (himself  a  Malo-Rus- 
sian,  and  their  neighbour,)  is  a  purer  Slavonic  than  is  now  spoken  either 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  or  Bohemians. 

Xn. — The  Calmuks  are  a  race  as  different  from  the  Cossaks  as  ono 
human  being  can  be  supposed  to  differ,  from  another.  Their  complexion 
is  swarthy,  nearly  approaching  to  copper,  but  which  does  not  prevent  a 
warm  and  healthy  tinge  from  appearing  on  the  cheeks  of  their  younger 
females.  Their  noses  are  broad  and  depressed  at  the  point ;  their  iaces 
broad,  and,  even  in  youth,  often  wrinkled ;  the  eyes  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  eye-brows  form  the  same  angle  with  the  nose  which  is  visible  in 
the  Chinese,  whom,  in  many  respects,  they  much  resemble.  Their  hair 
is  coal-black,  lank,  and  strong  as  horse-hair,  but  their  chins  are  seldom 
ornamented  with  a  beard.  They  are  strong,  broad-set,  and  hardy ;  both 
men  and  women  excellent  riders,  but  on  foot  by  no  means  nimble ;  and 
their  legs  are,  for  want  of  walking  exercise,  not  well-proportioned  to  their 


*  Cltrln>tTrav«b,  yd.  i.  p.  I3« 
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ad  fleih3rboclia&*  TMr  ^apaadoBMWim  jmamkatijmm- 
fofaM  and  iiivlf,  thfir  eooitflnaiiccs  inlelUseiity  and  tliey  we  svd  Iq  de- 
UfhtinDHiiioaiidpoeftnrtoadegroec^  ^rttoinMHin  rfgwaiMing  what  in 
told  of  the  Arabs.  Their  usual  imuucal  instminent  is  a  kind  of  hite,  and 
llMjr  halve  Uatge  and  hparM'toned  tmmpeta,  whjdi  are  duefly  uaed  in 
tiieir  leligiouaQeremonieB.  Thooi^  a  wfld,  th^  aie  not  an  uniiislraot- 
adnMa;<pyenca»piiieaiteai» withootaachoohnag^  andteloaBBt 
af  a  paatnral  life  haa  rendeied  wdting ,  readinf ,  aod  tiie  atad j  of  }aBtatj 
mote  wdmamL  Maoog  tiiam,  thaa  pmoog  the  peafwita  ol'  moat  Eonn 
petn  oou^triea.  They  aro  aaid  to  make  good  aoUtea,  and  have  at  pra> 
tihe  aaiK  weapons  aad  prMegeaaa  theCoaMtka;  b«t  they  ■em' 
I4III  loot,  aad  their  dialike  to  Ihe  aea  anoimts  alaust  to«UioTTCBee. 
ML  mm  ir^e^iaidile  wandeieiB,  deteetiiig  the  oonfinemept  of  a  home, 
lAdlheiQaipidityoCbceadaiidTegetahieB.  Their  food  ia  nw  flesfc  aod 
^  9rW9i«l9d  hulter  of  the  east }  their  drink  miOL  (Mr  mefted  lafi^ 
the  fermented  nv3k  of  marea^t  whkh,  ainee  Ihehr  itede  in  Rnnaia,lh^ 
have  ieant  tl&e  pernicioaa  art  of  diattOing  into  brandy,  and  to  whieb 
Ihey  eonaetimaaaddtheliixiineaofteaandfaydronKL  Theyaveweii' 
Ifay  in  oamalfl^  hocaea,  and  lionied  catUe,  aa  weQ  as  in  the  large  hsoad* 
tailed  dMep,  whieh  are  oommon  hi  aH  the  coaatriea  of  Asia.  These 
tails,  when  piodneed  on  taUe,  where  ihey  are  eonaidered  n  hrnny,  ass 
Httle  leas  tiian  an  ordinary  shoidder  of  nntton  $  their  siAataiieeia  nearij 
of  the  saae  eonalatenee  with  ^  ndder  of  a  cow ;  and  tboy  dug,  as  the 
animal  wilk%  so  iBompletely  on  the  gioimd,  that,  lo  SB^  tiieBi  feoBi  this 
painful  ftietion,  a  little  sledge,  or  boaid  with  roUeiB,  is  olto 
Ihem. 
XIIL— Of  the  tento  of  this  wandering  race,  the  hgfataees  and  cfegaBoe, 


*  Tki^omntpmimob  bfltvrMB  tUi  pfclore  and  that  imm  hf  i 
(lib.|xxi.f  2.)is*«f7iirikipg;  ui4  ap|»iei)tty  «iifficieitt  to  pioretfatt  t^Kwyad  GW- 
miks  w«re  the  Mmenuse:  asappoiitioo  eonfiinMd  by  the  iraditians  oC  Um  latlv,  who  ofioi 
boMi,  u  I WB8  aamred  bj  mai^  who  had  oooTeraed  whh  them,  that  their  anoeMCT  te^ 
aobdoed  the  world. 

t9he  ''koiiiBbi,'>orfenBentediBl]k,has,inaUa98i^lMBadianelerMieejthA^ 
igr.    "They  diet,"  ■iyBatrafaci^(Hh.va)  "nn  hwinfliihi—wHiMilkehaaBB^aaAi 


Mare>ainilkdi0tiUed  inlobraody  in  Rohraqidi^ a«d  floppoae,  thetjefiirQ,  that  k  im othm  m 
ventiea  than  his  time.  The  metho(^  of  making  t^  koumiai  is  very  siBifle.  The  yaSk,  wana 
fromthemareiisiningledwithaaizthpartor  warm  water,  and  about  a  twelfth  pait  of  T«ry 
•our  cow's  milk,  or  the  add  lees  of  a  fiirmir  brewing.  The  miznre  is  theM  af^ed  la  a 
chnm,  (a  leathern  seek  answew  the  parpoae  with  the  Odaoaka^)  and  tfae^  pot  in  a  wwm 
flaflatoftpBiot  ArabvattweBty^bnrhewnk  Tbeyare  oarefol  ftoo  tteetotaaa  tonaasr 
Ihe  i^gitatloi^  aod  ^eak  Ihe  awm  which  riees  to  tfaa  tofs  which  it  is  neceasary  to  hisni  htta- 
mately  with  thereat  9f  the  fermenting  maas;  and  thna  a  hea^y  and  well-taaied  li(|poris«l^ 
tained,  in  high  repite  both  amoog  the  Calmnks  and  Ooaaaks.  CWs  milk  doea  not  oontain 
■oAeient  saocharine  JMttor  to  ftrment  in  thia  manner ;  and  though  one  of  the  Megay  trften, 
according  to Palla^  has  succeeded  ia^distUling  it  into  brandy,  it  only  yiekls  one  aisili  a£im 
ijuantityitt  ardent  spirit;  whereas  mare'a  milk  prodnoea  at  leM^netkiid. 
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#  eoQibiaed  with  0nnoe89  apd  waimdi,  ate  vail  winrth  j  tlie  trareUer's  »>> 

g  tioe.    TiMae  whieh  I  aaw  w^re  «  cirde  of  aloBdw  rods,  of  which  th« 

II  lower  ondB  were  fixed  in  the  earth  in  aalopuigdireetioD,  ao  that  the  up^ 

J}  per  parts  oroaaed  each  other  in  chequer-wori^  hke  a  Chineae  railing ; 

^t  while  their  tops  were  connected  wijth  horizontal  sticka,  like  thoee  called 

,,  '<  bales"  by  cdcket-playarsy  extending  from  one  to  another,  and  tied  on 

15" 

J 
I 


with  thcMigs,  iff  the  tendons  of  animals.  From  this  cornice,  whidi  is 
about  four  fieet  from  the  ground,  a  number  of  rods  anse,  like  the  ribs  of 
an  umbrella,  connected  in.  the  centre  by  a  stout  cirevkr  hoc^,  whi^ 
thus,  like  the  Foramen  of  the  Pantheon,  was  supported  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  d<»na,  and  became,  so  to  say,  a  key-atone  to  ibe  whole 
rotunda.  The  frame-work  thus  eoaiq^leted,  is  cohered  with  a  hood  of 
ibick  felt,  and  a  low  turf  wall  which  surrounds  the  edifice,  about  eigh- 
teen inchea  high,  contributes  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  the  cover- 
ing in  ita  place.  The  circle  of  sticks  is  so  for  incoo^ete  a»to  leare 
room  for  an  ^trance,  and  this  is  covered  by  a  looae  flap  of  the  same  ma- 
^  terial  with  the  hood.    The  central  hoop  serves  as  both  window  and 

chimney  I  but  whon  their  misen^  fire  is  burnt  to  a  red  heat,  the  inha- 
bitants carefully  dose  this  orifice  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  coafiae  aa 
f  lauch  as  possible  of  the  precious  warmth  within  their  dwelling.    The 

I  fiuiuture,itmaybeeasily  supposed,  Is  not  very  costly.    Bomefidt-ear- 

^  pets,  a  mattrass,  a  tea-equipage  of  ooaree  China-ware,  alance  and  car- 

»  bine,  a  few  leathern  sacks  and  copper  kettlea,  and  a  little  cataMiahment 

of  idols,  compose,  in  general,  their  oply  raagnififtsace. 

XIV.— These  Calmuka,'^  wh^  are  ^vided  into  the  fenr  great  femilles 

of  Gluts,  Torgoat,Ikffsets,and8oiingaia,arethelatealofallthenatioBs 

who  passed  from  Asia  into  Eastern  Europe ;  and  they  only  separated 

themselves  from  their  countrymen  of  the  Contaisch,  or  central  kingdom 

of  Tartary,  about  the  middle  of  tha  seventeenth  eentury.t    Their  sui^ 

I  sequent  fortunes  have  been,  on  the  whole,  neither  brilliant  norpeaeeable. 

Tliey  were,  during  many  years,  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  thehr 

CkMsak  afid  Nogaian  neighbours ;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  the  tyranny  of 

a  Russian  governor  induced  no  fewer  than  90,000  tents,  or  femiliea,— 

the  flower  of  their  nobility,  their  priesthood)  and  their  warnors,--to  emi- 

i  grate  once  more  into  the  desorts  now  subject  to  China,  and  solieit,  in  the 

^  language  of  returning  prodigak,  the  protection  of  their  <<  &ther,'Kien- 

Long."    They  vrere  at  first  received  with  all  the  politic  kindness  which 

the  interest  or  apprehensions  of  the  court  of  Pekin  would  naturally 

show  to  a  race  pf  warriors  thua  numerous,  whose  lances  and  firelocks 


•Gdaok^Iamiiiftrnwd  bj  the  B«v.  Mr.  Ptnfcertos,  whow  ftfaariyo  kaowiadgeof  the 
MoBgolfaHi  Midi  Tailir  dkltoto  1  bive  alraady  mwrtened,  mtum,  in  Um  TarUr  langtoigt, 
''BeftMN,''or  •'WonUeMi'*MdwMorigiMByapiiUMltothe01iitB  by  their  neigbboiin,  as 
a  term  of  oontflmpL  At  iwemifi  hownreg,  Iflie  —y  ocJMr  mmm  ef  the  eort,  it  hi  bq  kmgm 
»aa4re|Po>eMtfy,«MJIth>aedaraOialsb>fts>oljeotSoiitobeilwtoaB>d. 

tDetGiiigaM^TtoQ.iT. 
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were  equally  formidable  to  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The  history  of  their 
emigration  was  engraven  on  marUe ;  their  princes  were  honoiffed  with 
the  buttons  and  badges  of  Mandarins ;  and  lands  were  assigned  forthar 
pasturage,  in  ttie  most  fertile  districts  of  Tartary.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, they  were  rendered  liable  to  suspicious  and  vexatious  snperinteo- 
dance.  On  plausible  pretexts,  their  princes  were  detained  at  Pekin, 
while  the  people  were  divided  (for  the  convenience  of  nourishing  them) 
into  difierent  regions  of  the  empire  :  and,  if  those  fugitives  may  be  cre- 
dited, who  have  found  means  to  retrace  thdr  steps  to  their  former  habi- 
tations on  the  Volga,  the  Torgouts  now  regret,  under  the  jealous  patron- 
age of  the  Mantdioos,  the  more  tolerable  bondage  of  Russia.  FrcMn  the 
latter  powor,  those  who  remain  under  its  dominion  are  not  at  present 
flulqeot  to  any  vexation.  They  amount  to  thirty  thousand  fimiilies,  or 
about  150,000  souls,  of  whom  a  seventh  part  are  converted  to  Christiani- 
ty.* The  remainder  still  follow  the  religion  of  the  Delai  Lama ;  and  a 
nuncio  from  Tibet  had,  when  I  was  at  Tcherkash,  but  recently  quitted 
the  neighbourmg  encampment  A  few  months  afterwards,  my  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Vaughan,!  now  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  whose 
Persian  Travels  are  still,  alas  I  unpublished,  met  this  Tibetian  eccieaias- 
tic  at  Astrachan.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Torgouts  as  too  holy  to 
touch  the  ground ;  and  when  he  visited  the  Russian  governor,  was  care- 
fully carried  up  stairs  by  attendant  lamas. 

XV,— The  Tartars,  or  Nogays,  (the  origin  of  which  last  name  will  be 
explained  in  the  course  of  this  work,)  are  the  most  numerous,  and  were^ 
till  the  Russian  conquest,  the  dominant  race  in  this  country.  They  de- 
rive, as  is  well  known,  their  descent  from  one  of  the  tribes  who  followed 


*  The  ChriBtian  Calmaks  have,  hi  another  reepoc^  departed  from  the  cofllmiis  and  pniO' 
dices  of  their  aneeatora.  They  have  bectune  fiahermtn ;  and  their  black  tents  are  woai  pack- 
ed among  the  reeds  and  mud  of  the  Don,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  This  sitoatioo  not  being 
fiiTourable  ibr  camels  or  horses,  they  transport  their  tents  and  ftmilies  fimn  plaee  lo  pkoe  in 
large  boats,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  joint  property  of  many  iamilif.  Staae  of  tfasm  I 
saw  in  the  act  of  removal,  which  afforded  a  most  curious  groups.  The  filth  and  sicnch  were 
terrible.  The  whole  Delta  of  the  Don,  with  all  its  streams  and  marshes,  is  absolnli^  paiaoa- 
ed  with  dead  fish.  A  Cafanuk  fisherman,  ont  of  a  prodigious  haul, — as  the  sahing  or  drying 
fish  is  expensive^  andas  it  is  some  labour  to  sdect  and  throw  back  into  the  river  the  mtiiem 
fish  while  they  are  yet  alive, — allows  more  than  half  to  rot  on  the  beach.  U,  indeed,  these 
dung-hills  grow  so  fast  around  his  hut  that  the  stench  annoys  him,  (and  to  annoy  a  GaiDnk 
it  must  be  what  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  calls  "a  most  valiant  stink  indeed,")  he 
riioveis  the  dead  fish  into  the  river. 

While  going  by  water  from  Tcherkask  to  Azoph,  I  was  wind-bound  in  the  neigfabonrhood 
of  one  of  these  encampments ;  and,  after  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  water  which  was  net 
loathsmne  both  to  sight  and  smell,  I  abandoned  in  deqpair,  though  Tery  thirsty,  the  idea  of 
making  tea,  or  diluting  the  brandy  firom  the  migfa^  river  which  extended  around  us.  IVse 
palmuks,  though  they  have  no  objection  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  are  never  known  to  go 
to  sea,  or  enter  into  the  service  of  the  traders  at  Tcherkask  or  Taganrog. 

t  The  Right  Honourable  C.  R.  Vaughan,  now  (1830)  His  Britannic  Majesty's  1 
the  United  States. 
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Singb  Khloi,  and  regard  themselves  as  the  elder  branch  of  that 
nighty  £Bunily,  of  which  the  Turks  are  only  cadets.  In  person,  habits, 
and  temi>er,  tiiey  di£fer  widdy  6rom  the  Oahnnks.  Their  faces,  indeed^ 
are  goierally  broad,  and  their  eyes  small,  but  their  complexions  are 
fairw ;  their  eydids  and  eyebrows  resemble  those  of  Western  Europe ; 
their  noses  are  miiversally  aquiline,  and  their  chins  tolerably  provided 
with  a  curly  beard.  UnMke  the  C^dmuks,  who  have  no  wheel-carriages, 
and  whose  tents  are  taken  to  pieces  and  padied  up  on  the  back  of  a  ca- 
mel at  every  reiiioval  of  the  Aunily ,  the  Nogays  have  their  huts  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  drawn  from  place  to  place  by  oxen,  bufifoloes,  or  camels. 
Many  of  them  have,  in  the  Crimea,  al)andoned  thehr  wandering  and  no^ 
madic  habits ;  and  others,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marinopol,  though 
disliking  bread  themselves,  have  no  objection,  as  has  been  already  notic- 
ed) to  the  labours  or  profits  of  husbandry.  Their  persons  are  generally 
taU  andlarge,  of  a  kind  which  promises  more  strength  than  agility  or 
endurance ;  Uieir  tempers  are  grave,  gentle,  and,  from  want  of  adequate 
motives  to  exertion,  md(^ent  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Torkidi  lan- 
guage, and  are  zealous  professors  of  llfohomedanism.  Their  origin  and 
history,  as  well  as  thoeeof  the  Cossaks,  will  occupy  much  of  this  trea^ 
tise }  though  U  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  the  races  which  now  chiefly 
possesses  the  country,  can  be  Miy  otherwise  regarded  than  as  among 
the  last  of  a  long  train  of  sucoesaive  invaders,  by  whom  Scythia  has^ 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  profane  history,  been  ravaged. 

XVI. — No  district  in  the  world  hais  more  or  surer  mtfrks  of  the  pro^ 
longed  dominion  of  mankind,  than  the  wastesover  which  the  reader  has 
been  conducted.  Besides  the  deep  black  mould  impregnated  with  salt- 
petre, which  is  the  c<mimon  soil  of  the  valleys,  and  evinces  the  annual 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  by  the  fires  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations, the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  country  have  provided  for  their 
own  remembrance  by  monumental  structures  of  the  most  dureUe  form 
and  material  The  whole  vast  solitude  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Donetz, 
«nd  from  Bakmuth  to'  the  golden  gate  of  the  Crimea,  is  like  one  un- 
bounded cemetry,  thickly  spotted  over  with  sepulchres.  No  towns,no 
villages,  no  sfdttery  ilEurms,  no  Muscbvitidi  denies  or  Turkish  minarets, 
distract  the  attention  from  these  rude  memorials  of  a  forgotten  race ; 
and  the  herds^of  cattle  which  se^n  to  own  no  master ;  the  marmots 
which  whistle  around  our  feet  f  the  eagles  which  scarcely  notice  our 


*  An  excellent  deseripdon  of  these  marmots,  from  the  suroke,  as  large  as  a  common  terrier, 
down  to  the  diminutive  suslik,  is  given  by-  Dr.  Clarke,  (vol.  i.  p.  248, 4ta  edit) '  The  Toice  of 
the  suslik  is  a  shrill  whisde,  more  resembling  the  note  of  a  bird  than  any  sooad  uttered  by  a 
quadruped.  They  are  very  nimble  and  lively,  and  difficult  to  be  shot,  as,  while  the  hard  is 
feeding,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  act  as  sentinels,  and  on  the  first  whistle  the  whole  army 
disappears  into  their  burrows.*    E^les  are  also  very  common  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of 

*  For  a  further  account  of  the  soiUk,  by  Mr.  Rsgioakl  Hebtr,  see  p.  908.— Ed. 
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•pproocli;  and  the  sepulchres  oi  Tatioilt  fonnB  whieh  me  on  etery 
ade,  impreflB  the  traveller,  at  tlmei,  With  an  aUrfhl  and  abigiilarimw 
tion,  as  if,  (tf  human  beings,  the  dead  onlj  ware  the  oeeupantsaf  Qef- 


XVIL-^-Some  of  these  tombs  «i«  mere  eonieal  btm>wi^  ofe  ehmeisv 
tooivgue  to  aflbrd  any  due  to  iMr  finmden,  himmfik  atflbey  are  the 
eommon  kind  of  tomb  erected  by  barbarians  in  erery  age  and  eottntiy, 
mid  may  be  refetted,  widk  equal  probability,  to  the  meet  r^iote  atoti* 
q[aMy,ortotheCabnuk8  0f  the  last  eentnry.  In  many  of  them  gmi* 
bards  have  been  (bund,  Which  identifies  ^era  with  the  iastnamed  peo- 
ple; While  some,  whieh  contain  vanto  roofbd  with  i^on^  may  be  ae- 
cribed,wHhmoreprobalMlity,  to  the  earty  GreelancokttisCa.  Others, 
bowcrr^,  there  are,  of  Which  Rubruquis  notioed  great  numbert  in  his 
Jomrneyfrtmi  the  Crimea  to  thelk>n,  and  Whicfc  Mr.  Thomtoo  and  my- 
self found  in  equal  abundance  on  the  downs  between  Bakmulh  and  frt- 
Mmm,  wMeh  diibr  widely  Ihmi  erery  other  atodent  memotiil  in  the 
world.  They  oottslst  of  a  tnmnltas  of  solid -earth,  sermotmtbd>y  one  or, 
r  toquently,  two  statues,  from  five  to  sit  ibet  high,  representinf 
^or  female  figures  in  a  eitting  posture,  nalted,eMspttteIoifis;  the 
ksad  covered  witft  a  ponderous  eap,  Oi' tmhen,  a  m«Mfve  necktee  hang- 
hAg  overthe  bosom,  and  a  smaO  dritfddngHSttp  at  the  gjhifie.  noegk 
rudely,  they  istt  not  j  oonsiderhig  their  i^pparent  antiquity,  oontemptiMy, 
executed;  andarabyfhr  the  most  interesting  objects  wMefaexieHe  the 
WiTdler^  sMemion  during  his  Journey  over  these  wearisome  lawns. 

XVIII.»To  ask  the  history  of  these  monuments  from  ttie  Cafanulcs, 
the  Torgorts,  or  the  Nogays,  wonM  be  about  as  usdesB  as  to  ittteftogale 
the  bones  which  tiiey  cover ;  and  though  the  greater  number  of  travel- 
lers have  noticed  add  deserUyed  them,  nothing  can  be  more  utuiQppuilei 
snd  vague  than  the  conjectures  which  have  been  itttKNiced  as  to  tiiek 
origin.  If,  wnfa  Dr.  Guthrie,*  who  agrees  with  BiUae  and  (Smefin,  we 
sieribe  tlMir  erection  to  the  Runs,  it  is  striAge  that  no  im^fesof  the 
sHueMod  ate  found  in  countries  where  that  pe(^le  modea  kmger  stoy 
ihaninSuropeanflbytlda;  orthat^cCalmnkil,  araceof  HumtUhex- 
tmetlon,  and  whose  costoms  and  religiott  have  remained  midianged 
itom  a  very  remote  antiquity,  should  not  have  letaiAed  the  praetiee. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  indeed,  lays  cMsideraMe  stress  oto  the  Ukenesft  of  these 
images  to  the  andent  desertptlGns  of  HmmiA  deformity,  and  to  e  sap- 
posed  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  concerning  them.    But,  be- 


the  iteppeitboaghScrabo  denies  that  they  ardfimnd  there.  He  is  gtdlty  of  en  offowte  en^oer 
in  peopling  these  "vnUs  with  a  fmbulons  animal  naaed  coloSf  which  carries  a  slock  of  water  hi 
Hs  head ;  and  with  the  onager,  or  wild  ass.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  onager  he  raflans  the 
wild  hoHK,  which  is  still  occasionally  met  with,  and  resembles,  to  a  careless  utaaiiii,  mm  ass 
mere  than  a  hiirse. 
*  Letter*  on  the  TanridS)  Appendix,  p.  401. 
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twaen  the  modem  Calmnks,  ^^  loM^  ^^  ^^e  imagee,  (theoffa  I  hmw 
8ee»more  epeoineiif  d  both  than  Dr.  Ckrthne,)  I  conkl  cettMidy  p«- 
eeire  no  etrikiof  resemblance;  nor,  ia  tiMk  preeeol  defiieed  a^ 
beelen  state,  can  thrf  be  said  toaffind  a  tolerable  vepreeeBtation  of  any 
▼ariety^rfdrahnmaacomitenaneft.  The  Doetor%  felsmaoe  to  Ammi%- 
nos tercelMnns is astill more  cnrumespedmew  of  hisa&tk|iiaiiaii  jnd§- 
ment  and  critteal  aenmen.  ^  Ammiaans,"  be  telle  ns,  <^s|^eak«oC  these 
rery  same  statues  m  the  fUtti  c^itury,  ifhich,  he  says^  are  tme  repre- 
eeBtatkns  of  Oie  Hmmlsh  £Me."  Thi9citaCk>n,  gmn  vhhovt  nemi9f 
either  book  or  page,  long  perjtoaed  me^  and  1 1^  been  at  tefth  eom- 
pdled  to  eondnde,  that  the  peast^e  aUtoded  to  ie*— "  Hnniionim  gwia, 
moBumentis  YSteribiis  leviter  note,  idtre  paiudes  ilttotieae  gjaKJakim 
Ooeanum  aeeolens  omnem  modwn  feritatia  excedit''*  These  wwde,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  bad  eonstming,  may,  no  doidH^  be  reade»ed»  *<The 
natiott  of  tiie  Huns,  etuUy  known  frrnn  ike  ancien$  monuments  be- 
yond the  Palme  Afoo<»,"  &c  The  same  ol^ection  which  forbids  us  to 
consider  the  Hmis  as  the  anthonof  these  sefmkhree,  must  also  militate 
against  the  Cumnni ;  and  we  hvfe  the  testhaooy  of  Rubra^nie^to  show 
that  they  ensted  at  the  ibetanina  of  the  Bleiigoliaa  tribes  io  Enropo; 
eo  that  theee  last  are  likewiee  excladed  from  aU  daifli* 

XIX.«-The  dtp,  howewner,  snspendDdftom  the  girdle  of  esieh»  wUdi 
all  obsenKers  hare  notieed,  and  none  hare  hitherto  explained,  aft>rds  a 
soifleient  cine  to  their  history.  It  was  the  knownsymbel  wbieh  the 
Scythians  inherited  from  Henenlee,  and  which  all  tibeir  neiioiie  w^nre 
thus  fastea»d,  in  token  of  deeoent  fromhiaa.t  The  idlegory  or  fable  on 
which  Herodotus  grounds  this  oostom,  I  lAiall  oertidBly  not  attempt  to 
nmnTd;  bat  the  custom  for  nMoh  it  endeaTonss  to  useoniit  is  not  with* 
evt  its  interest,  aadanay  ahnost  identiiy  these  stegnlhr  memoiMs  eith 
**  those  sepulchres  of  their  f&thers,"  for  which  alone  the  Scythiane  told 
Darius  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  contend.^ 

That  any  now  existing  are  so  old  as  the  Perefon  inrasion,  I'  will' not 
certainly  maintain ;  though  to  UKmuments  of  this  kind  a  duration  al- 
most indefinite  may  be  ascribed  in  a  country  so  thinly  inhabited,  and 
where  lonelinees  of  situation  is  a  better  saiQgnasd  than  aU  tho  eare  of  sii- 
perstitioufl  or  antiquarian  aflection.  But  that  these  are  of  Scythian  ori- 
gin, no  reasonable  doubt  can,  I  think,  be  entertained. 

XX.— But  though  these  images  be  the  only  monuments  which  bear 
certain  evidenee  of  their  great  antiquity,  (for  I  dare  not  affirm  that  the 
▼dhun  near  Iski-Crim,  or  the  sratilar  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Perekep, 


.llBrod.Ub.asi.l9. 

tMiUimwrnnrntH  rmm  mm  rmx/f  »mmmm9m,.  t  wp/^mmM§i  4yii«  «iM«  TA#OI  UA- 
TfQlOlf  ft^tn^tmnw^t  mnvfwnsf  nyxft^v  vct^Mfi  nnn^  m  ^mBm$§  wn^  utt  hfiw 
pmjci9fuem  wtpi  rwv  Tirf#y,  icri  km  ov  iMJCt^oiuSu—MApmL  UW. 
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are  the  same  whieh  Herodotus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Ciromerian 
walls  *)  the  Sejrthians  whose  ashes  they  cover,  were  not  the  earliest  oc- 
cupants of  the  country.  The  Cinunerians,  or  Cwmraegy  who  in  almost 
all  Europe  have  composed  the  advanced  guard  of  colonization,  and  have 
every  where  heen  compelled  to  fly  still  further,  or  to  retire  into  moun- 
tains and  wildernesses  before  the  succeeding  waves  of  fiercer  or  move 
numerous  tribes,  have  left  their  name,  if  we  believe  Herodotus,  afllxed 
to  the  Bosphonis,  or  ferry  of  the  Palus  BIsotis,  and  to  a  region  appa- 
rently the  Iski-Crim  of  modem  times.  On  the  approach  of  the  Scy- 
thians they  appear  to  have  yielded  without  a  strugg^ ;  the  mafor  part 
of  the'nation  retreating  through  Colchis  into  Asia  Minor,' while  some  of 
the  boldest,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  maintained  their  ground  in  the 
mountains  pf  the  Crimea.  The  Tauri  (a name  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
Tor,  a  rock  or  headland)  were  renowned,  like  the  Druids,fiHr  tfadr  bloody 
sacrifices ;  they  are  exinressty  called  by  Herodotus  a  nation  dntinci  from 
the  Scythians,t  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  florid  complenon,  the 
blue  eyes,  and  curling  auburn  hair  of  many  of  these  mountaineers  art 
a  presumptive  evidence  of  their  pedigree^X  Of  the  fugitives  into 
Asia,  a  part  at  least  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  round  ISnope; 
and  however  inferior  they  might  be  to  the  Scythians,  were  so  formida- 
ble to  th^  new  neighbours,  that  they  had  nearly  reduced  the  whcrfe  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Sardis  itsd£}  How  Jong 
their  ravages  continued  we  know  not ;  but  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  they  were  driven  at  length  beyond  the  Halys  by  Halyatt»,  king 
of  Lydia.  It  is  not  impossible  (and  the  conjecture,  if  cmi^med  by  fa- 
ture  discoveries,  may  tend  to  clear  up  a  very  obscure  portion  of  histo- 
rical geography)  that  vestiges  of  their  language  and  phyaognomy  may 
be  found  among  the  yellow-haired  tribes  of  the  country  between  Hbm 


*  HenxL  Malp.  12. 

t  IIcfMrXi^rta  novrji  km  o\  Tanfu  vtfuvrmi  nit  XkwBik^s  &i  tl  nit  Arrunvr  «XX«  iA«f  cm  /t^ 
A0iyyacoc  v^oiare  rov  /ovvoy  rev  Zmtviaxov, — ^Melpom.  99. 

t  The  Nogayi  regard  these  mountaineers  at  a  diatinct  race  frooi  tfaemselvw ;  and  instead 
of  Tartar,  call  them  by  the  contemptoons  dinkuration  of  TaL  Dr.  PtilBs,  Cs  whamhmpUiStj 
and  conversation  all  travellers  into  these  coontries  are  indebleil^  assured  ne  that  tkeir  Urn- 
guage  difiered,  in  many  respects^  firom  thatof  the  other  Tartars,  which,  as  well  as  tbeir  fur 
complexion,  he  was  inclined  toascribe  to  a  mixture  of  Gothic  blood.  The  Goths,  indeed,  did, 
in  small  numbers,  occupy  some  of  the  mountain  villages  in  the  time  of  Rubruqois ;  bol 
among  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  Dr.  Pallas  was  not  able  to  mention  any  Gochic 
words  as  still  prevalent,  nor  did  any  such  faU  ondor  my  own  observatioB,  though  1  was  not 
unable  to  judge  of  any  striking  sinularily  either  to  the  German  or  Swedish  laa^ns^esu  I  was 
ignorant,  however,  of  Turkish ;  and  was  at  that  time  too  young  and  too  little  ezperienoed  in 
such  inquiries  to  have  either  power  or  inclination  to  pursue  them  properly.  If  we  recollect 
thfe  length  of  time  during  which  the  Celts  have,  under  circumstanoes  not  disnular,  mcia- 
tained  their  national  and  separate  existence  among  the  rocks  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  B»- 
cay,  it  cannot  be  thought  improbable  that  we  should  also  find  soma  relict  of  than  i 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea. 

f  Herod.  Qio^  16^  16  i  Bfetpom.  1£ 
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Caspian  and  £uziiie,*  and  in  the  name  of  Albyn,  or  AlbaiU^  affixed 
during^  manyagea  totheJEIi^  cauntryof  Caneamia,  as  Iberia  (a  word 
also  of  Cehic  derivation)  was  to  the  district  adjoining  the  Fords  of  the 
Arazes  and  Cyrus.  The  kings,  however,  of  the  Cimmerians,  (for,  like 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  they  appear  to  have  had  several  pos- 
sessed of  joint  authority,)  did  not  so  easily  concur  in  the  apprehensions 
of  their  people.  When  these  last  had  determined  to  fly  before  the  Scy- 
thians, the  kings,  preferring  dea^  to  the  infamy  of  deserting  their  coun- 
try, fell  each  on  the  other's  sword,  and  were  buried  by  their  nation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  where  their  tumulus,  which  certainly  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  may  probably  yet  reward  the  inquiries  of  fu- 
ture travellers.t 

XXL— This  invasion  of  Asia  is  phiced  by  Herodotus  in  the  time  of 
Ardys,  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  began  to  reign,  according  to 
most  chronologers,  in  the  year  before  Christ,  680.  And  as  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  that  tiie  prior  expulsion  of  the 
Celts  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine  was  achieved  by  the  Scy- 
thians, without  any  difficulty  or  protracted  struggle,  we  cannot  well 
asmgn  an  eariier  date  than  the  above  for  the  arrival  of  this  last  named 
people  from  the  east  A  far  more  ancient  residence  in  Europe  w  claim- 
ed, indeed,  for  the  Scjrthians  by  many  learned  men  of  modem  times, 
who  are  anxious  to  derive  firom  their  lineage  some  of  the  earliest,  as 
well  as  the  most  illustrious  tribes  of  the  west,  and  to  refer  to  them  as  to 
a  common  storehouse  of  nations— the  Goths,  the  Germans,  the  Thra- 
cians,  the  Greeks,  and  tiie  Italians.  Now,  as  all  these  nations,  except 
the  two  first,  are  known  to  have  existed  as  flourishing  and  populous 
communities  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  date  at  which,  if 
we  believe  Herodotus,  the  Sc3rthians  first  drove  their  waggons  eastward 
of  the  Tanais,  it  must  follow  either  that  Herodotus  \b  incorrect  in  his 
statements,  or  that  the  Scythians,  who  expelled  the  Celts,  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  other  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  who,  at  some  very  remote  and 
unknown  period,  had  colonized  the  countries  above  enumerated  ;  or, 
lastiy,  that  the  above  hypothesis  is  at  least  so  far  incorrect,  as  it  derives 
the  three  last-named  nations  from  the  wanderers  of  Scythia.    But  thai 

*  The  beautifiil  CircaMun  prisoner  described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (Vol.  L  p.  378,)  had  light 
brown  hair ;  and  she  who  was  ofiered  for  tale  in  1788  to  the  German  merchant  Keeling,  had 
&ir  hair  and  light  bhie  eyen.  (Gathrie'a  Taorida,  p.  163.)  The  sama  features,  in  which 
many  of  these  monntaineersare  strongly  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring'  nations^  are  also 
noticed  by  other  travellers.    Those  whom  I  fell  in  with  had  dark  hair  and  eompleziona. 

The  name  of  Albania  has  been  often  considered  merely  as  a  corruption  of  Alania,  and  de> 
duced  from  those  Alani  who  were  driven  southward  by  the  Huns.  But  three' hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Attila's  invasion,  and  while  the  Alani  were  far  to'the  north,  Sirabo  places 
the  Albani  among  these  mountains ;  and  these  two  nstions  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  Amraiairas  BiareeUinns.  (Strabo,  lib.  viii.  Ammian.  Marcel.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  12 ; 
zxxi.  c.  2.) 

t  Herod.  Help.  12. 
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Htr<J>t»gao>>d  be  Buttakei  as  to  ^  daleoC  the  Cbmneran  mnnd, 
iMMi  hud  odewrred  in  timM  so  Mar  his  aim,  aad  by  wbkh  his  own 
aomntry  of  A«taftie  QreMe  had  so  materially  auiferad,  ia  a  auppontm 
which  will  BOt  ba  rwy  raadUy  aatertained*  Nor,  when  the  aaaM 
hieloriaB  aaerlbea  the  Galtki  migretioD  to  a  canaa  80  {HTobahle  and  88 
Tioni,  aa  their  own  prerioaa  expolaioB  from  their  former  poawwaona  by 
abarbarouB  enemy,  caa  any  aoAdant  reaaon  be  aaaigned  for  doobCiBf 
theaocnraeyofhiainfinrmaticm.  And  hia  authority  ia,  on  all  which  ra- 
lalea  to  the  north-eaatam  parte  of  the  world,  ao-ininitdy  soperior  to 
that  of  anceeediPi^hiatorians,  that  aome  Tery  strong  reaaon  moat  be  aa- 
aigted,  to  indnce  ns  to  tranUnr  our  kiUi  from  him  to  the  i 
and  improbable  compilationa  of  Diodoma  and  Trogoa  Pompeina. 
XXn.«-That  ttie  Beyfliiana  were  an  ancient  natioii,  thoogfa  i 
in  the  ragva  ealogla  pronounced  on  them  by  Jnatin  and  Diodoma,  waa 
not  the  tradition  either  of  the  Scythiana  thepiselTea,  or  of  the  Gieeka  in 
the  tioM  of  Heft^dotna.  The  Seythiana  eateemed  themaelm  tiie  moal 
recent  of  mankind,  and  radconed  but  ten  oentnriea  from  the  tiOK  of  their 
mythologies  ancestor,  Targitaaa,  to  the  invasion  of  their  eomttry  by 
Darhia  Hy8taq)es  ;*  a  lapae  of  yeara  too  insignificant  to  aaeend  to  the 
date  of  the  ancient  Pdasgi,  or  greatly  to  exceed  the  foimdatkm  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  The  Greeks,  so^tf  from  rererendng  them  aatiia 
elder  btaneh  of  the  Palaagian  or  Hellenic  family,  were  content  toaa- 
cribe  their  origin  to  a  casual  amour  of  Hereules,  himaeif  of  Pelasgian 
raee,  and  whom  they  described  as  wandering  into  theae  vast  and  uninha- 
bited plahia  for  the  first  time,  on  his  return  from  a  western  erpedition.t 
Thote  stories,  it  is  true,  are'm3nhological ;  but  they  plainly  piore  that, 
neither  in  the  minds  of  the  Scjrthians  or  of  the  Greeks,  waa  there  any 
amqncion  that  the  laat  were  a  colony  of  the  former.  And  though  the 
aeenaof  theSc3rthian  theogony  be  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  (a  circumstance  which  might  at  first  induce  us  to  sutipect  that 
the  Scythians  were  more  ancient  in  Europe  than  Herodotus  will  allow,) 
yet  is  it  no  unusual  occurrence,  that  barbarous  nationa  should  tranafer 
the  foblea  which  they  are  taught  to  revere,  from  one  aitoation  to  another, 
as  tibeythemaelres  have  altered  tiieir  place  of  abode.  The  aeene  of  flie 
death  of  Adonis,  at  first,  perhaps,  celebrated  on  the  Ganges,  was  laid  luf- 
cessively  hi  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus ;  and  three  different  caves  in  Arcadia 
and  Crete  were  assigned  as  each  the  only  real  cradle  of  the  infimt  Jupi- 
ter. What  wonder  then  that  the  atoryof  Targitaus,  the  oflbpring  of  the 
wato'and  the  air,  ttid  his  three  sons,  among  whom  the  earth  was  divid- 
ed, was  affixed  by  the  Scythians  to  whatever  river  the  present  genera- 

Xtymw,  thm  mm  m  wfmrov  ^MtXifn  Tfl^irvM  tt  t^»  AspcMV  lii^St'w*'  rw  w  •f««t 
X<XMr»  M  rXfw,  «AA«  rovwrm.'^Herod.  MtAp.  7. 
t  H«rod.  Help.  8,  9,  la 
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tkm  wftsbeal  tequateted  wUh;  and  that  this  mytMagieal  comiptkm  of 
Noah  and  hia  80ii%  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  Oxus,  or  Jaxartes, 
was  afterwards  iaMened  on  a  European  stream  1  And  as  the  antiquity 
of  the  Sc]rthians  in  Ama  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  so  it  may  be 
added,  that  neither  Justin  nor  Diodorus  ascribe  to  them  an  earlier  settle- 
■lent  in  Europe  than  that  which  Herodotus  allows.  It  will  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  Herodotus  contradict  himself,  when  he  brings  his  Scjrthians 
into  Europe  at  so  late  a  date  as  he  does  in  the  present  passage,  since  he 
had  preriously,  in  his  second  book,  asserted  that  <*  Sesostris,"  (whose 
oonquests  are  allowedby  all  to  have  preceded  the  birth  of  Ardys  bymany 
centuries,)  "  passing  from  Asia  into  Europe,  subdued  the  Scythe  and 
the  Thracians.''*  I  might  urge,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  the  frequent 
inaccuracy  of  historians,  who  call  a  country  by  the  name  it  is  best  known 
by,  whether  at  the  period  which  they  mention  it  had  been  received  (ur 
no ;  and  the  example  of  Machiavelli,  who  speaks  in  his  discourses  of  the 
conquest  of  Rome  by  the  French  during  the  Dictatorship  of  Furius 
Camillus.t  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Herodotus,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  careful  examination  c^all  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  reckoned  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  continents,  not  the  T»- 
nais,  but  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  tlie  river  Arazes,  by  which  last  he 
meant  the  Oxus ;  so  that  not  only  that  whidi  we  now  call  European 
Seythia)  but  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and  Turkestan  itself» 
were  included  by  him  in  the  common  name  of  Europe  -,t  and  that  the 
Seythians  may  have  inhabited  these  countries  in  very  remote  antiquity, 
I  certainly  will  not  deny ;  any  more  than  that  Sesoetris  (if  his  exploits 
be  not  imaginary)  may  have  paid  them  a  visit  there.  The  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  Uie  mention  made  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  Hippe- 
molgi  and  Lactophagi,  who,  if  they  were  not  Scythians,  were  a  race  at 
least  of  similar  habits,  but  whom  the  poets  afford  us  no  reason  for  fixing 
to  the  west  of  the  Tanais.  Jupiter,  seated  on  Gargarus,  with  bis  back  to 
Troy,  and  his  face  consequently  northward,  might  behold  at  once  the 
Thracians  and  Mysians  to  the  north-west,  and  the  Asiatic  Sacs  at  the 


*  Herodot  Eoterpe.  103. 

t  "  Pnrio  Camilla^  poi  eh'agU  ebbe  libento  Roma  dalU  oppreanone  dei  Franeeti,"—'Di»- 
corai.  lib.  i  cap.  yiiL 

t  Herodotus  speaks  expressly  of  the  bofimdary  of  Asia  to  the  north  and  north-east,  as  beiof 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  riv^r  Arazes.  H^;  ^op««  St  4  Kamn  rt  BoKaova  icat  4  A^oCiyg 
wrmpiff  h**^  vp^  l^<«v  ain«x*yta»  Bfelpom.  40 ;  and  in  the  same  section,  Titnrn  fwy  «ai 
TMavfif  4  A«M  €oru  And  thoogh  he  allowB  that  some  reekoned  the  Tanais  as  the  boondary 
of  Asia,  yet  he  himielf  was  plainly  not  of  that  opinion,  since  he  calls  ESurope  as  kng  as  Asia 
and  Africa  together ;  (§  42.)  and  since  he  asserts  in  another  place^  (§  46.)  that  no  one  knew 
either  the  northern  or  eaatem  beundiry  of  Borope.  'H  St  Kv^mmi  «^  «viaftSi>  ^wtfti  t9ri 
y(w*#Mftev9y  ovrt  ra  wfoi  ^loy  cMrvXAeyra,  eort  ra  *poi  B«^9«,  ti  wtpip^rot  ten*  foini  it 
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iK)iili-ea8temextreDutyof  hishorixon;*  and  Phineomiight  be  carried 
by  the  Harpies  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aral,  as  well  as  to  the  Don 
or  Dnieper.  Nor  was  it  more  difl&eolt  for  Homer  or  Hedod  to  obtain 
some  scanty  knowledge  of  these  eastern  trU)es,  than  of  the  southern  and 
equally  distant  Ethiopians. 

XXni.— The  difference  of  manners  between  the  Scjrthians  and  tiie 
western  nations  of  Europe  should  not  be  omitted,  as  greatly  increasing 
the  improbability  of  any  original  connexion  between  them.  For  though 
similarity  of  manners  be  no  decisive  proof  of  a  common  origin,  since  all 
nations,  under  corresponding  circumstances,  are  led  to  instituti<ms  neaxiy 
the  same ;  yet  so  slowly  do  men  unlearn  the  habits  of  their  ancestors, 
that  any  great  variety  of  customs,  especially  such  as  are  connected  with 
religious  observances,  is  a  strong  argument  the  other  way.  Now  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  whether  GoChs,  Greeks, 
Germans,  Celts,  or  Thracians,  have  agreed,  from  the  rudest  antiquity, 
in  the  reverence  of  certain  divinities,  which  ihe  learned  researches  of 
8ir  William  Jones  have  identified  with  those  of  Hindoostan.  Indra,  the 
Sanscrit  god  of  the  visible  firmament,  the  husband  of  the  earth,  the  be- 
stower  of  rain,  and  wielder  of  the  thunder-bolt,  was,  under  the  various 
names  of  Zeus,  Diespiter,  Thor,  or  Taranis,  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Europe ;  while  other  and  superior  powers  were 
-worshipped  with  various  ceremonies,  and  all  of  them  under  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form.  Tahiti,  or  <<  Fire,"  a  superstition  of  very  dif- 
ferent origin,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Scythian  deities.!  To  images  of 
the  Divinity  in  a  human  likeness,  they  appear  to  have  been  utterly 
strangers.^  The  sword  only  was  honoured  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  god  of  war ;  and  with  so  much  intolerance  did  they  regard  the  wor- 
ship of  their  neighbours,  that  Anacharsis  and  King  Scyles  w&e  put  to 
death  by  their  countrymen,  the  former  by  his  own  broker,  for  attempt- 
ing to  introduce,  at  difibrent  times,  and  with  the  greatest  privacy,  (he 


*  Zcvf  3'nm  ooy  TfMM(  rt  km  'Exropc  myvot  vcXmitc, 
Tovc  luw  ta  xapa  rjyn  vovov  r*  fX V'  "^^  ^^i"^ 
NttXc/iCttf  *  avTos  St  vakiv  r^tmv  oect  ^C(VW| 
No«0cy  c^*  {nroveXiOV  Opt/mtv  xaBopmitsvot  mov, 
Mvffttv  r*  ayx^«;(«Vy  xai  ayeniav  'IinrvfipXywv, 
r\aicTo^ayi*Vf  afiittv  re,  iuuuonmtv  av$fmwm¥. 

niad,  N.  1. 

The  tMtiaiociy  of  Hetiod,  u  quoted  by  Strabo  and  EnitoedMnee  firomhia  loic  poem,  "eoa- 
cerning  the  cireait  of  Uie  earth,"  ia  to  the  aaoaeeSect,  but  with  the  yet  more  approfmale  fea- 
ture of  the  Scythian  tented  waggon. 

rXa«ro^Xwv  ci(  ocoy  a«9rai(  wu^  c^evrwy. 

t  Herod.  Melp.  69. 

X  A/oX/iora  U  km  0i»nwf  Kmi  vtfvt  ov  vofti^owt  iroicciv  vXnv  Apvc— Melp.  69.  AnvaxK 
nSriptoi  Ufvrai  m^aiof  Ikmtoivc  mi  twi*  tan  mm  Afnof  to  oyaX^ia. — Melp.  69. 
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adoration  of  the  two  favourite  divinities  of  Greece  and  Thrace,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods  and  Bacchus.*  The  use  of  moveable  tents,  or  fixed  ha- 
bita^ons,  is  another  difference  equally  striking  and  equally  universal.. 
The  wildest  inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  the  earliest  savages  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  in  Thrace,  were  hunters  indeed,  but  not  scenites 
or  nomades.  ,  The  use  of  tents,  the  tented  waggon  more  particularly, 
appears  to  have  been,  in  early  times,  unknown ;  and  even  the  warriors 
of  Homer's  poem  were  lodged  in  barracks  of  straw  and  wicker.  Strabo, 
indeed,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  some  nameless  historian  of 
Athens,  that  the  Pelasgi  were,  by  the  ancient  Athenians,  called  Pelasgi 
or  Storks,  from  their  frequent  change  of  habitation.!  Butlhis  rambling 
character,  as  is  plain  from  the  context,  was  not  the  peaceable  migration 
of  shepherds,  nor  carried  on  in  the  same  vehicles,  or  on  the  same  ele- 
ment; but  the  restless  excursions  of  roving  pirates,  who  cruized  about 
from  one  island  to  another  in  circular  canoes,  resembling  the  Celtic  co- 
racle. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  account  of  Strabo  is  clogged 
with  many  difficulties,  which  evince  that  in  matters  of  such  remote  an- 
tiquity, he  was  neither  so  diligent  nor  so  cautious  as  Herodotus.  The 
origin  which  he  assigns  to  the  Pelasgi,  that,  being  a  small  tribe  in  Arca- 
dia, they  all  turned  soldiers,  and  gave  their  own  name  to  whoever  en- 
listed into  their  number,  is  in  itself  unlikely,  and  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  general  concurrence  of  history,  which  pomts  them  out  as  among 
the  earliest,  doubtless,  if  Hot  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  of  the 
islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and  of  a  part  of  Italy.  His  account,  how- 
ever, of  their  beginning,  vague  as  it  may  be,  is  little  qualified  to  encour- 
age the  scheme  which  would  drive  them  from  Scythia ;  and  the  lucid 
statement  of  Herodotus  is  such  as  materially  to  increase  this  improbsh 
Wlity. 

XXrV.— The  population  of  Greece  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  di- 
vided into  two  families,  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes.^  The  first  of 
these  were  what  he  calls  a  barbarous  nation,  who  were  the  original  oc- 
cupants of  the  soil,  and  gave  tiieir  name,  in  ancient  ^ays,-to  ^e  whole 
country.  The  second  spoke  the  language  which  yet  bears  their  name, 
and  in  the  time  of  King  Deucalion  were  settled  in  the  country  of  Phthio* 
tis ;  afterwards,  under  Doras,  son  of  HeUen,  (from  whom  they  took  the 
name  of  Dorians,)  in  the  mountauious  parts  of  Thedsaly ;  and  bemg  ex- 
pelled from  this  settlement  by  the  Phoenicians,  under  Cadmus,  they 
carried  their  name  and  language  into  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  till 
then  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Apis,  had 
first  redeemed  it  from  the  wild  beasts.  The  Dorians,  or  Hellenes,  were 
thus  the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and  other  dominant  nations  of  the 


i  Strabo.  Ub.  ▼. 

^ciio^se. 
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peninsula,  and  alwa/s  retained  the  same  tongue  whidi  thejr  broii[^ 
with  them  from  the  Phthiotis.  The  Pdasgi,  who  took  the  name  of 
lonians  on  uniting  with  another  body  of  Hellenes  under  Ion,  son  of 
Xuthus,  aequired  the  language  of  their  new  alHes,  but  conaidenliiy 
softened  by  an  intermixture  of  their  own ;  what  this  language  was  it  ■ 
oertainly,  at  the  present  day,  impossible  to  determine,  though  the  scdt 
of  probability  wpuld  incline  more  to  the  Celtic  than  to  the  SeythisB. 
From  them  the  Athenians  were  desc^ided* 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  eariiest 
population  of  Greece,  as  it  is  classed  by  Herodottn^  and  by  all  the  other 
best  authorities,  except  Strabo,  to  obviate  the  singular  mistakes  into 
which  an  author,  for  whose  industry  and  candour  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  has  fallen,  irom  a  too  great  desire  to  reconcile  Stnho  with  He- 
rodotus, and  from  a  too  great  reliance  on  his  vohmunousoountrymaii, 
Dr.  Gillies.*  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  ootdd  not  have  supposed  ibal 
it  was  the  Pdasgic  nation  whose  suoeesdve  mign^ions  Heiodotua  re- 
cords, or  have  forgotten,  what  every  sdiool-boy  knows,  and  what  wis 
under  his  eyes  in  the  y&ry  passage  which  he  miscoostmes,  that  Doras^ 
from  whom  the  Dorians  took  their  name,  was  son  of  Hellen;  and  that 
the  Albanians,  who  were  the  head  of  the  lonians,  were  of  Pelasgic  ^ 
scent. 

XXV.— Of  these  two  nations  Herodotus  assures  us  thai  the  Pela^gi 
were  by  no  means  addicted  U>  wandering;  and  of  the  other,  though  he 
undoubtedly  says  that  they  had  often  dianged  their  halnlations,  yet  be 
no  where  implies  that  such  migrations  were,  like  those  of  the  Scythiana, 
the  result  of  their  domestic  economy,  or  that  they  left  a  pastine  whea 
it  was  exhausted,  to  return  to  it  next  season.  Th^«  is,  in  fiKt^  a  great 
difference  between  changing  our  country  and  changing  our  field;  aai 
the  Tartars,  who  do  thck  last  ibur  times  in  a  year,  would  require  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  do  the  fermec,  or  to  forsake  for  erev  those  bm^ 
dows  ta  which  they  annually  bid  adieu.  The  tenritofy  and  pasluga 
grounds  of  a  iMHrde  of  Calmuks  are  marked  out  and  defended  with  as 
jealous  care  from  the  enieroachments  of  their  neighbours,  as  the  bo^deft 
of  any  agricultural  or  manu^acturhug  nation ;  and  the  mere  circuB^ 
stance  of  changing  their  country,  like  the  Dtmaas,  as  deseribed  bgr 
Herodotus,  when  ehased  from^  it  by  ibreigii  Ibroe^  or  lured  by  the  hope 
of  foreign  advantage^  is  no  more  charaoterietie  of  a  Seytliian  dian  of  a 
ScotsmaDu  The  change  of  residence  which  induced  Herodotus  to  ^ve 
the  name  of  wandenag  to  the  Hell^ies,  appears,  en.  enminatinn,  to 
have  occurred  cmly  five  thnes  in  half  as  many  centuries,  which  is  ■• 
great  matter  in  the  progress  of  a  colony.  Above  all,  however,  the  spe^ 
cification  of  the  different  places  at  which  they  successively  dwelt  in  aa 
extent  of  country,  the  wh<^  of  which  would  have  beoi  dapastiired  and 


*  Jftinieton'i  Hgtoim  Scythicuc. 
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rambled  over  by  the  Golden  Horde  in  one  season,  is  a  dear  evidence, 
that  far  from  being  nomades,  they  were  stationary  residents  within  the 
acanty  bounds  of  whatever  canton  they  colonized. 

XXVI.— In  language  (a  yet  stronger  circumstance  in  proving  or  dts^ 
proving  an  identity  of  race)  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  cither  the 
Pelasgi  or  Hellenes  retained  any  traces  of  a  Scythian  dialect    As  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  former,  we  are  utterfy  ignorant,  the  sys- 
tematist  has,  indeed,  a  wild  scope  for  conjecture ;  but  on  a  comparison 
of  the  Greek  with  the  scanty  specimen  of  Scythian  words  which  Hero- 
dotus affords  us,  even  the  most  skilful  etymologist  will  find  but  little 
chance  of  establishing  a  relationship.*    The  same  observation  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Gothic  dialects  ^  and  if  the  Scythian  was  originally  connect- 
ed with  any  of  them,  it  can  only  be  said  that  its  words  and  names  are 
80  far  disfigured  by  spelling  or  pronunciation,  that  no  traces  can  now  be 
found  of  their  original  charact^.  It  is  urged,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  Diodorus,  that  the  Hyperborean  dialect  approached  to  that  of  D^los,t 
and  a  witticism  of  Anacharsis  ia  quoted  to  prove  that  all  the  Greeks  s^ke 
erefore,  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  iial'  these 
}  the  hj^pothesifl  to  the  aid  of  which  they  are 
he  Hjrperboreans  it  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  by 
Ltion  IHodorus  could  so  positively  pronounce  on 
ir  mtercourse  with  the  Delians,  so  many  centur 
se  had  altogether  ceased }  when  all  which  Hero- 
>re,  could  learn  from  the  Delijais  themselves, 
amounted  to  so  little.    Twice  only,  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  certain  male  and  female  pilgrims  had  arrived,  they  said, 
at  their  shrine  from  an  unknown  country  in  the  north,  whose  names 
and  nation  had  been  afterwards  celebrated  by  Glen,  a  Lycian  poet{ 

*  The  following  are  sach  SejUiiui  words  as  Herodotui  lias  giren  ii%  disfigured,  bo  doobC 
by  Greek  spelling. 

Tahiti  .  .  .  Testa,  or  PirOi  Papaios  ...  Jnpiter,  Hcarsn,  parhaps  tiia  air  or  wind. 

Apia  ...   the  Earth.  Oitosoroa  .      ApoUo^  ths  son. 

Arippaaa  .  Venus  Uimaia.  Thamisadas  .  Neptune^  or  the  asa. 

Arima  .  .  One.  Spon An  eye. 

Oior  ...   A  man.  Pata To  kiU. 

Hexampaios  .  .  .  the  name  of  the  place  wMchJbrodotus  translataa  "  the  sacred  way.'* 

Targitaus  •  •  >    n 

Leipoxais  •  •  •    f      Mythologiea]  pemBags%  apparently  eorrapted  from  the  history  of 

Arpoxais  •  •  •    i  Noah  and  his  three  sons. 

Kolazais    .  .  .    / 

"  Coraci,"  Uie  "  fnendly  ones  ;*'  a  name  given  to  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  Loeian's  Toxaris, 
beloBgs,  I  apprehend,  noc  to  the  Scythian,  hut  Tanro-Cehio  dialect. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  Bibl.  Gnec  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

t  Clemen.  Alexandrinos  Stramata,  Ub.  i.  p.  SU.  Ed.  Logd.  1616. 

f  Plausaniaa  lays  dw  scans  of  this  Scythian  pilgHmagt  at  IMphos,  and  makss  Olsn,  neta 
Lycian,  who  snag  rftba  IlypMrborwns,  bet  a  Hypsrbarean  Mmsrif.  Thus  Taifae  were  aO 
tha  aeeounts  of  this  psopis  of  whom  Diodorus  affccts  to  know  the  language.  (Paosan.  1.  x. 
Phosie.  pp.  SO^^ia) 

Vol.  I.— 70. 
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Afterwards  certain  offerings,  packed  in  straw,  had  been  forwarded  from 
the  same  quarter,  which  Uie  Delians,  however,  coidd  only  trace  as  te 
as  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  and  which  Herodotos  seems 
shrewdly  to  suspect  were  the  workmanship  of  some  devotees  amimg 
the  neighbouring  Thracians.*  The  men  of  Delos,  however,  were  will- 
ing to  suppose  them  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fortunate  country  seated  be- 
yond the  north  wind,  whence  Hercules  had  brought  the  first  olive  trees 
into  Greece,  and  whence  a  certam  Abaris  had  journeyed,  neither  eating 
nor  drinking  all  the  way,  and  riding  through  the  air  on  an  arrow.  It  is 
surely  loss  of  time  to  enlarge  any  further  on  tales  of  which  Herodotus 
was  ashamed ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  according  to  his  au- 
thentic testimony,  no  tidings  of  these  Hyperboreans  or  tkeir  offer- 
ing's were  to  be  learnt  from  any  of  the  ^^ythian  nolion^.f  Whatever 
then  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  given  to  their  Grecian  dialect  and 
Grecian  superstition,  the  Scythians  at  least  had  no  concern  in  either ; 
and  since  the  course  by  which  their  offerings  came  to  Delos  implied  a 
western  origin,  since  Diodorus  places  their  island  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaul,  and  since  there  are  so  many  Celtic  antiquarians  who  would 
gladly  lay  claim  to  the  praises  of  Olen  and  Bovo,  it  is  strange  perverse- 
ness  to  bind  their  wreath  around  the  unconscious  or  unwilling  brows  of 
a  nation,  which,  in  behalf  of  itself  uid  its  neighbours,  disclaimed  afl 
title  to  the  honour. 

XXYII. — The  expression  of  Anacharsis  is,  if  possible,  still  less  to 
the  purpose.  All  its  point,  and  all  the  point  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  applied  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  consists  in  the  Gredu  and  Scy- 
thians being  alike  unintelligible  to  each  other.  Clonens  is  reproving 
the.vanity  of  his  own  nation,  who  despised  all  other  tongues  as  barba- 
rous, and  he  thus  reminds  them  that  foreigners  had  as  good  a  right  to 
despise  Greek,  as  the  Greeks  had  to  despise  the  language  of  foreigners* 
"  To  me,"  said  Anacharsis,  "  all  the  Greeks  speak  ScythianJ'  Scythian, 
it  should  be  observed,  was  not  the  native  name  by  whidi  tiie  country- 
men of  Anacharsis  distinguish^  themselves,  but  was  given  them  by 
their  neighbours  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cwmraeg  are  called  Welch, 
and  the  Osmenli  Turks.  Anacharsis,  therefore,  whom  attic  levity  had 
probably  derided  for  his  Scythian  jargon,  at  once  in  his  answer  disa- 
vows the  name  of  Scythian,  and  retorts  the  charge  of  barbarism  od  his 
hosts.  "  If  by  Scythians"  ^  ^^  reply?  "  you  signify  an  unintdiig9)Ie 
language,  you  yourselves  are  as  much  Scythians  to  me  as  I  am  to  you." 
The  discovery,  then,  that  the  Scythians  spoke  Greek,  is  to  be  imputed 

*  Oc^a  h  avTos  rovroivi  Ipoitn  roSs  rotcv/ievov  irpoa^cpec*  rmg  OfMrflvaf  kox  rat  Um^nUs 
yvvaixas,  anav  dviatrt  rp  Aprciuii  rp  fiaviXijtp^  ovk  mvtv  wpvv  Kakoftn  Bvne^s  rm  Ipo,  «k 
ravra  /icv  i^  oi6a  ravras  voicvvas. — Melpom.  33. 

t  *Tieep0opmv  St  wspt  av^phixuv  ovu  ri  ^Kvdeu  \tyovn,  ovri  nv^  oXXm  -ngv  rmvrf  puof 
ft€v««v,  CI  ftn  apa^avtiioves,  &s  i*  tya  SoKtUf  ovi*  ohm  Xsyovnv  o«3cr*  fXt/w  ymf  cv  Mi  InBmi 
hs  irfpi  rwv  ^ovyo^aXft<»v  Xcyouvi.—Mdpom:  32. 
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neither  to  Aiuichanift  nor  Clemens,  but  is  ^tirely,  for  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  the  property  of  certain  modem  antiquarians.  Of  the  Thracian 
tcmgue^  as  we  know  little  or  nothing,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  re- 
sembled ;  but  that  the  Gets  (who  were  a  Thracian  tribe)  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  the  Sarmatians  (who  were,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  a  kindred  race  with  the  Scythians)  is  proved  from  the  testimo- 
ny and  experience  of  Ovid,  who  sojourned  in  their  country  and  learnt 
the  language  of  each  nation.'*' 

XXVIIL — In  thebr  weapons  and  manner  of  fighting,  the  nations  of 
whom  I  have  been  spesJung  showed  the  same  remarkable  discrepancy 
from  the  diaracteristics  of  Scythian  warfere.  The  defensive  arms  of 
ancient  Gfeece,  and  of  the  wealthier  Thracian  and  Gothic  tribes,  con- 
sisted in  masdive  helmets,  greaves,  and  breast-plates,  all  of  copper  or 
strong  leather.  They  were  all  alike  distinguished  from  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians  by  their  heavy  and  ample  bucklers,  ^hich  their  wan- 
dering neighbours  seldom  if  ever  wore,  by  the  use  of  long  pikes  pointed 
with  copper,  and  short  straight  swords  of  the  same  material.  Horse- 
man^ip  was  originally  so  rare  an  accomplishment  among  them,  that 
its  introduction  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs ;  and  so  late  as 
the  siege  of  Troy,  the  horse  was  never  used  in  battle,  except  harnessed 
to  a  i^ariot,  a  custom  which,  though  it  prevailed  with  all  the  tribes  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  west  of  the  Dniester,  is  never  noticed  among 
the  wanderers  to  the  east  of  that  river.f    The  bow  was  rarely  employ- 


*  "  Didid  Godoe,  Sumaticeqae  loqoi." 

t  The  annoorofthe  Greeks  19  well  known.  The  Thracians  are  described  by  Plutarch  as 
"  of  lofty  stature,  with  white  and  shinii^  shidds  of  the  largest  size,  with  greaves  of  the  same, 
and  shaking  their  heavy  pikes,  which  they  carried  erect  on  the  right  shoulder." — Ai^iptg  ^<^Xoi 
f  sw^Mircy  s.  r.  X. — Philarch.  Amilius  Pftulas.. 

Of  the  northern  nations  Tacitus  says  "  Harum  omnium  gentium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta 
breves  gUulii.  (De  mor.  GermanonmL)"  The  use  of  the  shield  Tacitus  regards  as  decisive 
proof  that  the  Venedi  were  not  Sarmatians  (Ibid.)  Among  the  Greeks  and  Thracians  of 
Homer's  time,  the  use  of  the  chariot  in  war  is  known  to  have  been  universal.  Even  so  late  as 
the  timeof  Herodotns  it  was  used  by  the  Sigunna,  a  warlike  nation  in  Pannonia  (Terpsichore  q.) 
and  in  much  later  times  by  the  Briton[|  and  northern  nations.  To  the  Scythians,  if  we  believe 
the  deseriptioas  given  ns,  it  was  unknown.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  indeed,  assures  us  that  Philip  in 
his  war  with  the  Scythians,  took  a  vast  nuniber  of  war  chariots ;  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
Strabo  and  Justin.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Philip  or  Alexander, 
ever  advanced  so  fiir  as  the  Scythii^ns,  their  war  extending  only  to  the  Thracians,  Gets,  and 
TribuUi ;  and  secondly,  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pinkerton's  peculiar  accura- 
cy, will  scarcely  perhaps  believe,  what  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  theauthorft  to  whom  he 
refers,  say  not  •  aingie  word  of  these  chariots  i  (See  Pinkerton's  disser.  on  the  Goths,  p.  70.) 
We  an  apt,  according  to  the  inreseat  iqrstem  of  war,  to  consider  these  chariots  as  only  a  mar- 
tial ineanfaranee,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  they  can  ever  have  been  really  serviceable. 
Yet  Casar,  (no  bad  authority  on  military  subjects,)  speaks  of  them  in  high  terms  of  praise, 
when  he  says^  "  MobilitaUm  e^itumt  •tabUUatem  peditum,  in  prttUi*  prastant.^*  (Bell. 
Gall.  L  iv.  f  29.>  But  the  national  and  most  fiuniliar  manner  of  ranging  an  army,  among 
all  the  wiAeni  Europeans,  was  the  phalanx,  or  a  deep  and  solkl  column  of  infantry,  of  all 
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ed  and  regarded  by  the  boldest  warriors  with  a  contempt,  from  whieh 
not  even  the  example  of  Hercnles  conld  redeem  it;  and  the  mm 
strength  of  all  their  armies  consisted  in  a  close  and  weighty  cohiran  of 
infantry.    How  greatly  does  this  picture  difler  from  the  pliant  haber- 


other  fbrms  the  least  adapted  to  Scythkn  habits  of  warfare.    Thus  the  Greeks,  in  the  IVrjai 
war,  advanced  to  battle. 

Awwtf  cp'  avmi*  tf€titf  KSfvs  mpWf  cMp«  i'  snip*  , 

fi€vwrmv  ^  wvKvoi  «^<ara«av  aXXi^Xoivcv. 

Iliad.  N.  131. 

An  iron  loeDe  gteams  dreadfid  o'er  the  fieMa, 
Amioar  in  armour  lock'd,  and  shields  in  diields ;, 
Spears  lean  on  apears,  on  targeU  targets  throng, 
Helms  stuck  t»  helms,  and  man  drmre  man  along. 

POPK. 

In  Uka  manner  the  IDyriana  under  thair  old  king  Bardjllia,  in  thehattlewkk  FUifsr 
Maoedon,  advanced  in  the  fiirm  of  battle  cnDad  Plhuhion.  And  tfas  Geraaas^  necerding  la 
Ciaaar,  **  JSx  cotuueludine  sua,  phnlangB  JmeUk^  itnpeiu9  gUuUorum  tMttperumt."  (BdL 
GalLi.  §41.)  The  contempt  expressed  bj  the  ancient  Greeka  for  the  bow  is  prorod  bj  the 
expressions  of  Diomade  U>  Paria. 

Te{sri8iX«/99nrff  «ff  ttyXat,  s«p5cMiri«B, 
Ei  fuv  ^  cvn^cov  mip  rts^*'^  v«ipf5ei9f , 
OvK  a¥  rot  j^^i9npei  fiiof  xai  raf^ug  loi* 
IVvv  j(«  ft'  cm/poi/'c;  ropsov  miofy  t^X"^  tikrut* 
OvK  aXcyi#,  &suftt  ywti  /3cXot,  9  »«i(  m^ftmr 
Kov^v  yof  jStXtfs  avipof  apoXKiiot  vmimfon* 

Iliad.  X.  S86. 

Vain  archer!  trosting  to  the  distant  dart, 
Unskilled  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part  t 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boyct  or  women  can, 
Such  hands  may  woand,  but  not  incense  a  man ! 

Pop«. 

And  Mcnelans,  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophoclea  (line  1130)  treats  the  art  of  Tenoer  widk  c^nal  c«»> 
tempt 

h  ro^oTtit  sotKOf  9V  vyiccpc  fpomv. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  among  the  Greek  nobles,  Teocer  and  Pkiloetoftes  entf  are 
recorded  as  archers ;  and  on  the  Trojan  side,  only  Paris  and  Pfemdaroa.  Korare  any  of  lbs 
troops  thus  armed,  except  the  Phaonians  on  the  Trqfan  side,  and  the  tioopa  of  PliDoetetw 
(360  men)  on  the  other  (Iliad.  B.  720.  848.)  Nor  did  the  Scythian  bow  memMe  that  of  the 
Greek  in  ahape.  '*Cum  arc\is  omnium  gentium  flexis  currentnr  hoetilibus,  Scythici  soG  tH 
Parthioi  circumductia  ntrimqne  introrsus  pandis  et  patulis  comibns,  effigiem  Vaam  dcere- 
•eentis  osiendunt,  medietntem  recta  et  rotunda  ragula  diridente."  (Ammtan.  Mareell,  Kbi 
jtxii.  c.  viii.) 
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geon,  the  felfned  retreat,  the  eudden  raUy,  the  eroked  iroo  •C3niiitar,* 
and  the  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  of  theli^tartted  cavalier  of  Scjrthia; 
Against  this  genoral  want  of  likaiees  it  wUl  sorely  not  be  urged  as  a 
materia]  exception  that  the  Getie,  a  Thracian  tribe  adjoining  the  Scy- 
thians, and  inhabiting  like  them  a  country  of  open  plains,  had  in  patt 
adopted  their  manner  of  fighting ;  or  that  the  Gets  must  have  been 
Scythians,  though  differing  from  them  both  in  rdigion  and  language, 
because  they  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  went  to  war  on 
hor8eback.t 

XXIX.—"  But  the  Get«,»*  we  are  told,  "  are  proved  by  inoontroTer- 
tible  evidence  to  have  been  the  same  people  with  the  Scythians  ft  and 
this  evidence  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  theur  vicinity  of  situa- 
tion, their  similarity  of  weapons  and  their  name.  Now  the  second  of 
these  circumstances  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  fairly  accounted  for  by 
the  first ;  and  how  far  the  first  is  to  prevail  against  the  opinion  of  He- 
rodotus, may  be  kit  to  the  verdict  of  even  a  Gothic  jury.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  firom  their  name,  if  I  understand  it  righUy,  is  as  foflows: 
we  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  the  Tyri  Gets,  or,  as  Herodotus 
calls  Aem,  Tyrits ;  the  Th3r8Bagetae,  a  tribe  east  of  the  Volga  j  and  the 
MassagetflB,  a  mighty  and  numerous  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abtaian  mountams.  <<  And  it  is  obvious  that  Gets  must  have  been  fbe 
primary  denomhiation.''  But  all  these  were  Sc3rthian6,  and  the  Scy- 
thians and  Gete  are  therefore,  aecording  to  these  learned  persons,'  iden- 
tifled.  It  is  singular  that  in  this  chain  of  argument  there  is  not  a  shigle 
link  which  is  not  defective,  either  in  the  fact  itself,  or  in  the  inference 
drawn  firom  it  Of  the  three  nations  mentioned,  the  T3rrit»  and  Thys- 
sageUe  are,  by  the  positive  testimony  of  tlerodotus,  dedded  not  to  have 
been  Scythian ;  the  ihrst  being  a  colony  of  Greeks  j^  the  second,  "  « 
large  or  numerous  and  pecuHar  people  fi  and  the  Massagetae,  though 
often  confounded  by  the  Greeks  under  the  common  name  of  Scythians, 
(a  term  as  vaguely  and  improperly  applied  to  all  wandering  tribes  as 
Tartar  is  at  present)  are  distinguished  from  them  by  Herodotus  as 
uang  copper  for  thefar  weapons  faMtead  of  iron ;  as  fighting  on  foot  with 
pftes  as  wril  as  on  horseback  $  by  a  greater  profligacy  of  manners  \ 
and  by  the  deadly  f^emd  which  existed  between  them  «id  the  Scythiaat, 
and  which  first  conpcOled  the  latter  to  take  refbge  in  Europe.f  Wbal 
ever  then,  the  connexion  between  the  Massagete  and  Gets,  this  wil 

*  Icoo,  Ml  «opper,  wm  naed  hy  tKa  ScjlUant  kt  thnr  Twioai  imghamaiM,  "0fy9f^  <■ 
•vliy  mii  x«^  xy""^''"""*^?*  7^'  '^^^  fwords  an  always  oaUtd  '*  rnKsmms***  te 
HarodotiML  paMim. 

t  JamiMoo,  Hermea  Seythictii^  p.  10. 

tniW.p.r. 

f  'BXXvm  •(  T«fir«i  «aXam«i»— Malp.  SI. 

n  Oa— ayirai,  tSvf  waXXar  aac  i3iavt — IMd.  98. 

fr  II«Pod.  QkH  815.  Malp.  11. 
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not  prove  thel^Uar  to  have  been  Scytiiians ;  toidit  mint  be  owiied  th«t 
the  distinctiye  features  ascribed  to  the  Massagets,  resemble  the  naftioBi 
of  Northern  Europe  much  more  than  any  which  are  recorded  of  the 
Scythian  yrwad&ren.  But,  in  truth,  the  mere  circumstances  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  one  name,  and  the  two  last  syllaUes  of  another, 
is  by  fiBur  too  slight  a  circamstance  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  affinity 
of  nations  so  widely  separated  as  Thrace  and  Turkestan.  Of  the  Mas* 
sagetic  language,  it  should  be  remembered,  we  know  not  a  an^  9f\r 
lable ;  and  if  a  Chinese  antiquarian  should  discover  in  some  como'  of 
Bastem  Tartary  a  tribe  named  Ish,  he  would  \>e  hardly  Justified,'  I  ap- 
prehend, m  identifying  them  with  the  nations  of  Europe ;  or  inferring, 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  few  names  in  our  language,  that  Ish  was  the 
'^  primary  denomination  of  all,"  and  thai  English,  Scottish,  Irish, 
were  only  modifications  of  it.  Besides,  if  Strahlenburgh's  derivatioB  of 
Massaget»  from  Maichudi  be  correct  <and  it  has  at  least  the  ^merit, 
which  none  of  the  others  have,  of  being  founded  on  a  Tartar  etymolo- 
gy) it  is  j^ain  that  the  controversy  is  at  an  end  so  far  as  either  Goths  or 
Gets  are  concerned,  since  Tchudi  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  the 
oriental  name  for  the  Finns  ;  and  that  the  Get»  were  of  this  last  race 
will  hardly,  I  think,  be  suspected.  I^  however,  it  can  be  shown  that 
we  have  no  good  reason  to  consider  the  Gets  as  Scythians,  I  may  weD 
be  excused  the  labour  of  proving  that  they  were  not  Massagete. 

XXX.-*/rhe  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  which  are  aD^ged  to  prove 
theScyihian  descent  of  the  Greeks,  resolve  themselves,  I  apprehoid,  into 
that  oi  Ludan,*  who  calls  Deucalion  a  Sc3rthian ;  tiie  ei»thet,  Seythiar 
dis,  given  by  the  poets  to  Delos ;  and  the  opinion  mentioned,  but  appar 
rently  not  adopted  by  Strabo,  that  the  Caucones,t  who  had  in  very  euiy 
times  colonized  parts  of  Greece,  were  of  Scythian  .extraction.  What 
weight  is  in  this  instance  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Ludan,  will 
i^)pear  firom'a  reference  to  his  Toizaris,  in  which  he  applies  so  vagneiy 
the  name  of  Sc3rthian  to  the  Tauri  or  Celtic  worshippers  of  Diana,  and 
tiie  Sauromatte,  whom  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  his  followers  will  certainly 
not  allow  to  have  deserved  the  title,  that,  it  is  phiin,  by  the  word  Scy- 
thian he  only  meant  a  person  of  northern  descent,  an^  what  the  Gredu 
called  a  baibarian.  The  ^ithet  of  6c3rthifidis  was  given  to  Ddos  by 
the  poets,  whose  accuracy  in  points  like  these  is  very  seldom  to  be  re- 
lied on;  and  it  might  be  given  either  because  that  shrine  was  frequented 
and  honoured  by  the  Hyperboreans,  or  because  the  Sc3rthian  Apctfo  was 
worslupped  there.  The  Hyperboreans  have  been  already  proved  not  to 
be  Sc3rthians ;  and  Apollo  received  this  title,  either  from  the  Hypertx>- 
reans  who  were  his  favourite  race,  or  because  he  was  the  patron  of  ar- 
chery.   But,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Delos  derived  the  name  of 


*  lAickn.  do  Dea  SyrUi. 
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8cythiadi8  from  any  original  connexion  or  coniintied  intercourse  with 
the  Scythians,  its  bearing  this  name  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of 
Greece,  would  be  at  least  a  strong  presumption  that  the  neighbouring 
regions  had  no  tradition  of  the  kind  as  to  their  own  origin.  The  truth 
howerer  is,  that  Delos  received  the  name  of  Scythiadis  from  the  well- 
known  iable  of  the  island  having  loandeted  many  years  about  the  sea, 
till  it  was  fixed  as  an  asyhun  for  Latona.  The  passage  in  Strabo  proves 
that  there  was  the  greatest  uncertainty  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Cau- 
cones,  "  some  reckoning  them  Scsrthians,  some  Macedonians,  and  some 
Pelasgi."  The  manner  in  which  these  names  are  mentioned,  is  at  least 
a  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  that  the  Macedonians  or  Pelasgi 
were  Scythians ;  and  that  the  Caucones  were  so  is  doubtless  a  most  im- 
probable conjecture,  if  we  consider  their  situation,  or  their  previous  his- 
tory. Their  first  known  residence  was  in  the  south-^ivst  angle  of  Asia 
Minor ;  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  their  neighbours  the  Carians, 
and  they  came,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  preserved  by  Herodo- 
tus, not  firom  Scythia,  but  from  Crete.  Herodotus,  indeed,  did  not  be- 
lieve this  tradition  \  but  though  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  than  any  writer  suioe  his  time  has  been,  and  though  he  was 
the  near  ndghbour  of  the  Caucones,  ii  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him  as  possible,  that  these  subjects  of  Minos  drew  their  pedigree  fr(»n 
the  nations  north  of  the  Arazes.  To  prove  the  Thracians  Scy thae,  no 
ancient  authority  is  adduced ;  and  all  the  testimonies  which  support 
this  h3rpothesis  as  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  the  eleventh 
ode  of  the  second  book  of  Horace>  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  applies  to  the 
niyrians ;  and  a  passage  in  Pliny,  wherein  he  classes  the  Get®  among 
the  Scythian  tribes.  But  the  first  of  these  alludes,  bej^nd  a  doubt,  not 
to  the  niyrians,  but  to  the  inroad  of  the  Sarmatians  and  other  wander- 
ing people,  who  had  associated  themselves  with  the  Get®  and  Daci,  and 
at  that  time  threatened  Pannonia ;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  the  Latin  poets  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  serious  argum^t. 
The  passage  of  Pliny  if  it  prove  any  thing,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  prove  too  much,  since  what  he  says  of  the  Get®  he  says  also 
of  the  SarmataB.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  value  of  authorities  like  these 
against  the  opinion  of  one  who,  like  Herodotus,  had  sojourned  in  the 
land  and  caroused  with  the  people  whom  he  describes,  and  who  lived  at 
a  time  when,  if  any  tradition  of  a  Scythian  descent  hful  ever  prevailed 
either  among  the  Greeks,  Thracians,  or  Gets,  it  was  surely  more  likely 
to  be  remembered  thfoi  500  years  afterwards,  when,  as  shall  hereafter 
be  shown,  the  Scythians  had  no  longer  any  national  escistence. 

XXXI. — The  Goths,  however,  it  is  vain  to  deny,  are  repeatedly  called 
Scythians  by  the  Byzantine  historians ;  and  their  origin,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Vandals,  is  deduced  by  their  own  writers  and  by  those  of  Greece, 
at  some  uncertain  epoch,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Thesd  opinions  ar»  very  far  from  being  identical,  inasmuch  as  thocoun^ 
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try  be]raiid  th<  Tanau  wm  atno  timoi  within  tlie  range  of  hulory,  peo- 
pled by  Scsrthians,  exo^t  during  tlieir  progrev  from  the  Anzes;  and 
that  the  Goths  are  of  SarnKUian  descent^  has  never,  Ubdiere,  been 
pretended.    And  by  those  learned  men  who  speak  of  the  Goths  as  Sey- 
thiana,  something  more  is  meant,  I  apprehend,  than  tliat  tliey  liave,  at 
some  nnlinown  period,  inhabited  SonUiem  Rnssia ;  a  character  whidi 
has,  at  diffisrent  times,  applied  equally  to  so  many  diflferent  commnnitief 
— 4o  Celts,  Greeks,  Huns,  Romans,  Calmnks,  Tnrks,  Saxmatians,  not 
to  mention  Jews  and  the  Pontic  followers  of  Hithridates.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  some  of  the  many  nations  who  hare  sojourned  in  Scythia, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  ci  Caucasus,  may  have  sent  out  colonies  into 
Europe  which  have  escaped  tibe  notice  of  historians ,'  but  the  same  rea- 
sons which  militate'against  the  descent  of  th^  Greeks  and  Thradaosfiom 
thenorth-eastem  tribes,  must  militate  alsoagainst  the  same  hypothesis  as 
applied  to  the  GotiM  or  Germans  since  the  analogy  of  language  and  man- 
ners so  strongly  points  out  a  different  connexion,  and  since  neither  the 
Celts  first,  nor  after  them  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  were  tribes  of 
such  a  yielding  character,  as  to  sqflbr  strangers  to  pass  throng^  thnr 
^mselves  been  first  subdued  or  extirpated.    Per- 
»und  that  neither  the  name  of  Scythian,  as  ap- 
utbors,  nor  the  traditioaary  account  of  tbdr  ori- 
f  any  great  weight  in  deciding  the  quescioa.^ 
course  of  this  work,  that  the  eastena  neighbomti 
;e  not  greatly  preceding  the  Christian  «ra,  had 
m  this  latter  people,  as  toeilaoe  them  from  the 
[leir  name  was  only  known  in  history,  or  as  it 
iscurity  and  dependence,  by  a  few  remote  and 
Strabo  positively  informs  us  ;*  and  this  is  what 
has  occasioned  an  expression  in  Pliny,  which  Bfr.  Pinkerton  misunder- 
stands, "that  the  whole  name  of  Scythians  had  passed  away,  or  been 
amalgamated  with  those  of  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians."    Tlie  name, 
nevertheless,  was  still  applied  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  to  whatever 
succeeding  tribes  occupied,  in  their  turn,  the  plains  where  the  Scythian 
once  drove  his  waggon ;  and  not  the  Goths  only,  but  the  Sarmatians,  the 
Huns,  the  Patzipacits,  and  the  Avars,  are  call^  Scythians  in  Ac  ByzuH' 
tine  histories,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gothic  tribes  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  inherited  from  their  C^tic  predecessors  the  name  of  firi- 
tons;  as  the  Franlu  are  often  called  Gaijds;  and  as  the  descendants  of 
Alaric  have  taken  in  Spaip  the  name  of  Spaniards.    We  ihid,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  Goths  were  <mly  then  styled  Scythians,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  and  when  they  poinned 
forth  their  warlike  youthd,  with  short  swords  and  chfcular  bncklen,  to 
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ravage  the  Roman  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Danube.  When  they 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Guthones,  in 
their  ancient  habitations  adjoining^  the  Baltic,  not  a  hint  is  dropt  ot 
their  resemblanoe  to,  or  kindred  with  the  Scytiiians ;  and  the  accurate 
Tacitus,  so  far  from  deducing  the  Germans  from  the  east,  was  reduced, 
in  Mure  of  a  clearer  origin,  to  suppose  them  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  country  where  they  then  resided.  The  mere  name,  then,  of  Scyth- 
ian either  proves  notbdng  at  all,  or  proves  too  much,  since  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  of  Asia  to  which  it  has  not  been  thus  applied ;  and  the 
observations  of  the  ablest  and  earliest  writer  who  has  described  the 
Gothic  nations  in  their  own  country,  give  no  colour  at  all  to  thebr  having 
any  more  definite  property  in  the  title. 

XXXII. — In  like  manner,  the  authojrities  so  often  cited  of  Stephanus 
and  Georgius  Syncellus ;  the  first  defining  the  Goths  as  ^*  a  nation  first 
inhabiting  the  country  within  the  Palus  Msotis,  and  afterwards  migra* 
ting  into  Thrace;'"*"  the  second  calling  them  "  the  Scythians  who  are 
also  Goths,*'  are  both  very  little  to  the  present  purpose,  since  both  refer 
only  to  that  time  in  which  they  really  occupied  European  Scythia,  and 
when  Ihey,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Byzi 
their  ravages  and  authority  over  the  greater  pai 
ceeding  inquirers,  misled  by  the  famous  legend 
to  a  remote  antiquity  those  passages  in  which  t1 
events  passing  under  their  own  eyes,  and  have  di 
lation  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  nay,  of  Da 
itself,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ister  by  King  Cnr 
Christ.    The  legend  of  Odin,  his  flight  before 
and  his  fortunate  progress  from  Azoph  to  Scand 
ly  improbable,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Groths  of  < 
blished  in  their  present  habitations  at  a  date  so  far  anterior  to  that  here 
assigned,  that  Tacitus  considered  them  to  be  indigenous.    Now  while 
the  Germans  were  thus  forgetful  of  their  origmal  country,  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  Swedes,  more  remote  and  less  civilized,  should  have 
preserved  a  tradition  so  circumstantial.    These  traditions,  then,  are  in 
themselves  unworthy  of  notice,  while  the  Byzantine  authorities,  how- 
ever accurate,  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion.    The  only 
important  testimony  I  know,  which,  though  it  would  not  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  Goths  in  Europe,  would  at  least  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  recruits  they  received  from  other  quarters,  is  that  of  Procopius, 
where  he  adds,  '^  that  the  Vandals,  a  race  bordering  on  the  Palus  Mseo- 
tis,  being  prest  with  hunger,  went  over  to  the  Franks,  or  Germans,  on 
the  river  Bhine,  having  first  made  an  alliance  with  the  Alani,  a  Ootkic 
naHon.^1[    but  an  event  of  this  sort  could  not  have  taken  place  ^without 


*  SiephaB.  de  Urbib.  voe.  TorH^t.    Georgius  STOcelhit,  p.  379 
t  Proeopiut  de  Bello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  c.  3,  p.  182. 
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our  hearing  of  it  from  other  quarters  besides  Procopius ;  and  afier  an 
attentive  review  of  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  Pa- 
lus  Msotis  is  a  mistake  for  the  marshes  of  Prussia,  and  that  by  the  Ala- 
ni,  Procopius  means  the  Alemanni.  Sure  we  are,  from  the  testimony 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  the  Alani  had  not  left  their  eastern 
homes  before  the  arrival  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  that 
the  Vandals  were  already  in  Germany,  so  long  before  the  time  of  Taci- 
tus, as  to  be  included  among  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Mannus. 
XXXin. — We  must  therefore,  I  apprehend,  abandon  as  untenable 
Hhe  hypothesis  which  derives  so  many  stationary  nations  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Sc}rthia.  But  it  is  so  far  only  as 
this  imputed  origin  goes,  that  I  diflfer  from  their  opinion  who  deduce  from 
a  remote  but  common  source,  the  various  families  agreeing  in  the  use  of, 
what  Adelung  calls,  the  Indo-European  language ;  from  which,  blended 
with  Celtic,  the  dialects  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Europe  are  ap- 
parently deducible.  To  trace  its  progress  from  the  east  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  may  baffle,  perhaps,  the  eff>rts  of  sober  inquiry ;  inasmuch 
as  that  frontier  of  Europe  has  undergone  so  many  revolutions,  that  I 
know  not  how  we  are  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Thrace  or  Dacia ;  and  must,  consequently,  remain 
in  the  dark  as  to  one  most  material  link  of  the  chain  which  unites  Eu- 
rope to  Persia  and  Hindoostan.  But  it  is  known,  from  undoubted  au- 
thority, that,  from  Armenia  westward  to  the  Bospborus  the  wboJe  of 
Asia  Minor  was  occupied  by  tribes  agreeing  with  the  Thracians  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  religion.*    And  as  we  know  the  relationship  be- 


*  Scrabo  «nuiiierates  the  Mytian%  Phrygiam,  Mygdoniana,  Beboycet,  Medo-Bythyuans 
L3rciaD8,  Bythyniaiu,  Thyniani,  and  Mariandyne,  as  Thracian  tribes  resident  in  Asia.  To 
th^e  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotos,  (Qio.  171.)  the  Lydiansand  Carians,  who 
were  a  kindred  race  to  the  Mysians ;  and  on  that  of  BosthasiQa,  the  Pcooes,  Ciconei^  an^ 
perhaps,  the  Paphlagonians.  Well  might  Herodot«s  aay,  that  the  Thracians  were  the  inoat 
immeronsofall  nations  but  the  Indians  1  Some  of  these  tribes,  indeed,  are  supposed  by  Stra- 
bo  to  have  emigrated  from  Eun^  into  Asia.  And  mich  retrograde  moTemenis  are  common 
in  history.  But  there  were  others,  such  as  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  Mystana,  whom  He- 
rodotus reckons  Autochthones,  in  Asia.  Others,  such  as  the  Veneti,  Cnretes,  and  Tyrrheni, 
are  known  to  have  passed  from  Asia  into  E>iro|fe ;  and  it  would  be  as  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  history  to  assert,  that  Asia  Minor  was  peofded  from  the  west,  becatisesome  few  western  co- 
lonies were  founded  there,  as  that  Gaul  was  peopled  from  Britian,  because  some  Britrah  fugi- 
tives  estaUished  themselves  in  Armorica.  Yet  this  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  those  learn- 
ed Goths,  whose  opinions  I  am  now  examining ;  and  who  absolutely  take  it  for  granted,  that 
aO  these  tribes  were  Scythians,  because  they  were  Thracians,  having  first  taken  fer  granted 
that  the  Thracians  themselves  were  so;  and  omitting,  secondly,  to  reflect,  that  it  was  more 
natural  to  derive  the  Thracians  from  the  Asiatics,  than  the  Asiatics  from  them. 

As  for  ths  Lycians,  whom  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Scythian  hypothesis,  boldly 
claims,  together  with  their  poet  Olen,  as  belonging  to  his  fiivoorite  nation,  on  the  grounds  of 
their  being  a  kindred  people  to  the  Carians,  it  is  remarkable  that  Strabo^  whom  he  cites,  as- 
serts nothing  whatever,  either  about  their  cnigin  or  their  relationship  to  the  Carians ;  and  that 
Herodotus  not  only  believed  them  to  have  proceeded  originally  from  Crete ;  but  actually  gives 
an  account  oftbe  causes  which  induced  them  to  emigrate.  (Clio  173.)    I  am,  howev«r,  on  a 
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Iween  the  Germans  and  inhabitants  of  Iran ;  between  the  Goths  and 
the  Greeks ;  it  is  surely  more  natm^  to  look  for  their  connecting  tribes 
in  Thrace  and  Asia,  than  to  conduct  the  ancient  Hellenic  and  Teutonic 
population  through  the  passes  of  Caucasus,  and  the  trackless  desert  of 
Astrachan ;  a  country  which,  far  from  being  the  best  and  most  iiEtmiliar- 
ly  known  to  antiquity  (as  migbt  have  been  reasonably  supposed,  had  it 
been  the  channel  of  their  first  communication  with  Europe)  was  re- 
garded by  Homer  as  the  land  of  darkness  and  departed  souls,  and  was 
only  first  explored,  if  we  believe  the  common  voice  of  poetry  and  tradi- 
tion, by  Jason  and  his  Argonauts.  If  the  ancient  language,  then,  of 
Thrace  and  Phrygia  were  known,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  so  much 
less  removed  from  the  classical  languages  than  the  Gothic,  as  it  was 
nearer  in  respect  of  time  and  situation.  And  such  a  language,  partaking 
of  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  in  its  construction  approaching  nearest 
of  any  to  the  second  class  of  these,  exists,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown, 
in  a  part  of  Thrace  at  the  present  day ;  and  may  be  proved  to  have 
existed  from  remote  antiquity,  if  not  in  Thrace  itself,  yet  in  the  countries 
immediately  adjoining. 

XXXI  v.— It  is  doubtless  not  impossible  that,  while  the  north  of  Persia 
was  pouring  out  its  swarms  on  one  side  into  Asia  Minor  and  Europe, 
similar  colonies  may  have  advanced  from  this  common  centre  to  the 
north  and  east ;  and  that  some  words  of  identical  meaning  may  be  found, 
on  inquiry,  in  the  language  of  the  Turks  and  Western  Tartars,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  But  that  these  last  owed  their  origin  to  any 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  we  have  not  therefore  any  reason  to  suppose  ; 
and  the  thin  scattering  of  military  and  religious  phrases  which  answer 
to  this  description  in  the  Tartar  dialects,  are  more  naturally  derivable 
from  intercourse  than  from  parentage.  And  no  words  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur in  the  scan|y  specimens  of  Scythian  which  we  possess. 

XXXV.— Who  the  Scythians  were,  or  with  what  family  of  Northern 
Asia  they  were  connect^,  is  however  a  much  less  easy  thing  to  prove, 
than  to  decide  who  they  were  not  Their  adoration  of  fire  and  the  scy- 
mitar  connects  them  with  many  tribes  both  of  Turkish  and  Hunnish 
descent ;  and  the  same  reverence  is  paid  to  their  weapons  at  the  present 
day  by  certain  of  the  wandering  Finns.*    They  cannot,  however,  have 


comparison  with  Strabo  and  HcrodoCna,  inclined  to  luspect  that  the  reason  why  so  many  nt< 
tions  of  Asia  Minor  were  supposed  to  have  passed  thither  from  Crete,  was,  because  they  were 
descended  from  the  Curetes,  who  though  they  colonised  Crate  were  of  Phrygian  origin,  and 
may  therefore  have  established  themselTes  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  not  after,  but  belbre  their 
voyage  to  the  islands.  The  return  of  the  Lycians,  however,  from  Crete  to  Asia,  is  too  posi- 
tively told  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  That  they  were  originally  from  tha  same  stock  with  tht 
Carians,  thcjugh  I  think  it  highly  probable,  yet  I  certainly  do  not  find  asserted  in  Strabo. 

*  Tiie  wwship  of  fire  they  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  from  tJie  neighbourhood  of 
Bactria.  Their  reverence  for  the  scymitar,  and  their  custom  of  swearing  by  it,  (see  Lucian's 
Toxaris,)  they  had  in  common  with  the  SarmatiansCAmm.  Marcell.  xvii  13.)  and  the  Huns 
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been  Huns  or  Mongolians,  since  the  peculiarity  of  the  Calmnk  counte- 
nance was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whether  Gredcs  or  Persians,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Attila.  With  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  their  tents  on 
wheels ;  their  art  of  preparing  a  fermented  liquor  from  mares'  milk ;  the 
form  of  their  bows,  and  their  crooked  scymitars,  appear  very  strongly 
to  identify  them.  The  little,  however,  that  we  know  of  their  language, 
which  difiers  as  much  from  the  Tartar  as  the  Gothic  or  Gred^  induces 
me  rather  to  believe  that  they  were  a  race  of  Finns,  to  which  the  colour 
of  their  hair  would  also  persuade  me.**"  If  so,  the  Hungarians,  not  the 
Greeks,  are  their  modem  representatives  in  the  south  of  Europe,  But 
where  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  avow  ignorance, 
than  to  waste  time  and  labour  in  conjecture. 

XXXVI.— The  name  of  Scjrthia,  or  Scythian,  was  unknown  to  the 
people  themselves,  to  whom  it  was  applied  by  other  nations,  and  is  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  Celtic  "  Scujrth,"!  <*  wanderer,  whidi  the 
Cimmerians  would  naturally  affix  to  their  roving  enemies  ;  though  it 
may  be  also  noticed  that  Tchudi  (the  oriental  name  of  the  Finns)  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  xneaif  that  any  other  national  appellation  which 
we  know :-  their  native  appellation,  however,  was  Soolot,  and  they  had 
themselves  been  expelled  from  their  ancient  habitation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes  by  some  more  eastern  tribes  of  Ma8saget8e4  l^is  is  the  re- 
sult of  inquiries  made  by  Herodotus  himself;  and  it  coincides,  in  all  es- 
sential pomts,  with  the  account  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  who  had 
visited  the  country,  and  advanced  even  so  far  as  the  remote  Issedones, 


and  Alani  (Idem.  zxzi.  2.)    The  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  when  aocuaed  of  Tiolating  the  1 
frontier  on  the  river  Saave,  swore  by  his  sword. .   Tovs  Afiaftnvs  m^  wev  ifNcw;  (i^  turn 
IU99ff  KM  tmpavafitwot  Jovr^  rtKtunf  X$apttv  c^vci  wavroims  u  icmra  Fuftat0f  n  /mysvii^ 
PH  yt^vpmip  rov  Xaov,  fvo  ^t^9(  /i£y  tnns  km  to  k^fiKM  hrmv  avaXi^dav  ^X«y.^MBiiB>> 
der.  Eclog.  Legat  p.  106. 

The  Pagan  Finns,  many  of  them,  still  worship  their  spears  and  hatchets.  (See  linden- 
brog*s  note  on  Ammianos  Marcellinus,  nbi  supra.) 

*  The  colour  of  the  Scythian's  hair  is  no  where,  that  I  know  o^  mentioned ;  bat  the  Alani 
and  SarmaUans,  kindred  tribes,  had  yellow  hair.  (For  the  first  see  AmmL  MarcelL  xxxl  2.) 
The  second  nation  are  called  *Plavi,'  by  Claudian,  in  his  Feacennine  verses  on  the  marrisg* 
of  Hooorius  and  Maria. 

Dices  o  quoties,  Hoc  mihi  dulcius 
Q,aam  flavos  decios  vincere  Sarmatas ! 

The  yoong  emperor,  it  seems,  had  rather  give  one  kiss  than  gain  ten  victories;  on  theodier 
hand,  Regner  Lodbrog,  in  his  deatlHKnig,  likens  (according  to  most  interpreters,)  the  ''oer> 
taminis  gaudia''  to  the  "  kissing  a  young  widow  on  the  highest  seal  at  a  banquet."  My  friend, 
the  Hon.  W.  Herbert,  has,  however,  given  a  different  meaning  to  this  strange  comparison,  and 
one  which  makes  Honorins  and  Regner  more  of  one  mind.  (Herbert's  Select.  Icebndv 
Poetry,  p.  117.) 

t  XvfL-KaM  ituvat  mtvfia  ZxoXerev;— Z«rv0a(  h  'SXXiyvK  dvivfia^a*'. 

tMelp.ll. 
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to  whoae  Inroad,  impelled  in  their  turn  by  the  yet  more  formidable 
Arimaspi,  he  ascribed  the  emigration  of  the  Scoloti  westward  into  Eu- 
rope.  An  unsuccessfiU  war,  indeed,  has,  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  been  almost  always  followed  by  the  expatriation  qf  the 
weaker  party.  Those  whose  wealth  and  gods  and  habitations  are  alike 
portable,  and  comprised  within  the  circle  of  an  encampment,  have  no 
adequate  motive  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  victorious  and  in- 
sulting enemy ;  the  impulse  once  begun  is  commtmicated  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  so  long  as  the  retreating  nations  fall  on  hordes  still 
weaker  than  themselves ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  storms 
arising  at  either  extremity  of  this  great  sea  of  land,  have  been  felt  to 
vibrate  through  its  whole  extent  fh)m  Kief  to  the  Altai.  Nor  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristeas  to  be  despised,  though  he  may  seem,  by  the  account 
Herodotus  obtained  of  him,  to  have  been  a  religious  impostor,  or  a  crazy 
enthusiast.  For  though  their  miraculous  stories  are,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
received  with  caution,  there  is  no  reason,  where  they  have  no  mterest 
in  deception,  to  reject  the  testimony  of  such  wanderers  as  these,  who,  re- 
gardless of  misery  and  insult,  and  secured  fnom  danger  by  the  super- 
stition or  pity  of  the  fiercest  savages,  afford  often  the  only  sources  of 
information  respecting  remote  and  barbarous  countries.  Lamas  ai^ 
Santons  ramble  securely  where  merchants  and  philosophers  perish ; 
and  the  sanctity  of  madness,  more  than  that  of  poetry,  would  enable 
Aristeas  to  realize  the  boast  of  Horace.* 

XXX vn. — It  is  apparent,  however,  on  a  comparison  between  the  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  and  Aristeas,  and  still  more  on  attending  to  the 
circumstances  detailed  by  the  first  concerning  the  emigrations  of  the 
Scoloti,  that  when  he  places  their  original  seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  he  does  not  mean  the  Armenian  river  of  that  name,  but  some 
one  of  the  mighty  floods  of  Eastern  Tartary,  and  most  probably  the 
Oxus  or  Jaxartes.  For,  if  their  previous  habitation  had  bera,  as  the 
usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  requires,  to  the  southward  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Araxes,  and  in  the  province  of  Ghiban,  the  Massagete, 
or  Issedones — ^tribes  seated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian,  could  by 
no  means  have  driven  them  across  the  river  in  the  dbrection  of  Soythia, 
unless  they  had  first  made  a  way  to  them  through  the  whole  of  Media, 
an  event  of  which  history  makes  no  mention,  and  which  is  in  itself 


*  Viflam  Britannofl  hApitibiiB  feros, 
Et  betam  eqaino  ■anguine  CToncaoum : 
Visam  pharetratot  Gelonoa, 
Ek  Scythicum  iayiolatua  amnain. 

Arioleaa  pretended  to  have  followed  ApoUo  in  the  shape  of  a  raven.  Hie  testimony,  as  to 
what  he  knew  himself  in  no  material  respect  contradicts  that  of  HerodoCos ;  since  the  Isse- 
dones, no  less  than  the  Massagef,  may  hare  bad  wars  with  the  Scythians,  and  would,  n* 
doubt,  boast  of  having  driTen  them  westward. 
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highly  improbahle.  And,  if  this  mighty  army  of  emigrants  had  ad- 
ranced  against  the  Cimmerians  from  the  side  of  Caucasus,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  these  last  would  fly  before  them  in  the  exact  direc- 
tion which  was  likely  to  bring  them  together ;  or  that  the  Scythians, 
on  finding  their  enemy  gone,  would  return  to  seek  him  by  the  very  way 
which  they  had  themselves  so  lately  trarersed,  and  along  which  they 
had  been  pursued  by  the  tremendous  Massagetae.  It  is,  above  all,  m- 
eredible,  that  if  they  were  a  Caucasian  or  Armenian  race,  they  should 
have  lost  thdr  way,  as  Herodotus  assures  us  they  did)  amid  their  own 
native  mountains,  or  on  that  Median  frontier  which  must'^have  been  pre- 
viously familiar  by  frequent  and  mutual  fora3rs.  It  is  apparent,  indeed, 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  description  of  the  Araxes  by  Herodo- 
tus ;  its  mighty  size ;  its  numerous  islands ;  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vailed whether  it  fell  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  into  a  distinct  lake,  that 
the  Oxus  is  the  only  river  to  which  his  expressions  can  belong  *,  and 
that  the  phrase  of  its  flowing  to  the  east,  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
course  of  its  stream,  and  has  been  therefore  supposed  to  identify  it  with 
the  Araxes  of  later  geographers,  is  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
river  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  pf  the  Persian  empire.  Were 
it  otherwise,  C3rrus  would  not  have  crossed  it  to  attack  the  Massagetc ; 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  could  these  last,  without  a  mirade,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  great  Scythian  emigration.  And  this  north-eastern  origin  of 
the  Scoloti  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  apparent  connexion  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  Sac®  of  Turkestan,  who  really  had  the 
Massagets  for  neighbours,  and  who  are  expressly  called  a  race  of  Scy- 
thians, not  only  by  Arrian  and  Justin,  but  also  by  Herodotus.  And  this 
last  writer,  it  may  be  observed,  so  carefully  distinguishes  the  people  m 
question  from  the  Massagetae,  the  Sauromatae,  a^d  other  wandermg 
tribes,  that  it  is  evident  the  name  of  Scythian  was  not,  like  our  modem 
phrase  of  Tartar,  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  pastoral  nations  of 
Northern  Asia,  but  appropriated,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a  peculiar 
race  and  language. 

XXXVIIL— We  have  seen  the  Cimmerians  flying  before  the  Scoloii 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  after  ages,  the  Goths  fled  before  the  baa- 
ners  of  Attila :  and  we  have  seen  them  (in  this  also  resemUing  the 
Goths)  carry  destruction  and  havoc  into  the  countries  which  yidded 
them  an  asylum.  But  the  miseries  of  Asia  were  not  to  terminate  with 
the  expulsion  of  these  unruly  guests  by  Halyattes,  since  their  pursuers 
also  were  at  hand,  and  in  their  hostility  against  the  Cimmerians,  found 
an  excuse  or  a  motive  for  the  invasion  of  the  countries  whither  they  had 
fled ;  but  ignorant  of  the  district  of  Caucasus,  or  of  the  exact  tract  which 
the  Cimmerians  had  followed,  the  Scythians  marched,  with  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  hand  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  their  left ;  and  were  thus 
conducted,  not  into  Lydia,  but  into  the  equally  opulent  and  fertile  kin^ 
dom  of  the  Medes.    To  these  last  the  Btltm  were  doubtless  weil-knowa 
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as  troublesome  neighbours  on  their  eastern  frontier ;  and  Cyaxares,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Ecbatana,  had,  some  years  before,  experienced 
a  lamentable  proof  of  the  vindictive  and  bloody  temper  of  these  wan- 
derers, a  small  party  of  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  service  as 
huntsmen.  But  from  the  north-west,  and  through  the  passes  of  Cau- 
easus,  so  great  a  storm  had  never  proceeded  before ;  and  the  wjiok 
tenour  of  Persian  history,  or  romance,  is  evidence  how  much  Upper 
Asia  suffered  from  this  unexpected  irruption  of  the  warriors  of  Touran. 
Yet  the  Medes  at  that  time  were  among  the  most  warlike  natichis  of  the 
world,  and  Cyaxares  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age ;  the  first,  if 
we  believe  Herodotus,  who  had  introduced  the  division  of  armies  into 
regular  and  distinct  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  heavy-armed  troops 
and  archers ;  and  he  was  then  occupied  by  the  siege  of  Nmeveh,  when 
he  was  call^  off  by  the  arrival  of  this  new  and  tremendous  enemy.  He 
was  overpowered  in  one  decisive  battle  by  the  cavalry  of  his  invaders ; 
he  himself  and  his  nobles  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  Scolot  chief, 
Mad  yes,  son  of  Protothnias,  during  the  space  of  eightrand-twenty  years 
governed  or  ravaged  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  River  of  Egypt  Hieir 
cavalry,  however,  was  prevented  from  entering  Eg3q)t  itself^  either  by 
the  intersected  and  marshy  nature  of  the  country,  or  by  the  submissioB 
and  tribute  of  its  rulers.  A  disease  of  a  doubtful  and  unusual  nature, 
which  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  too  general  terms  to  enable  us,  to 
give  it  a  modern  name,  assailed  and  weakened  their  army  in  its  return 
through  Palestine,  and  was  imputed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  revenge  of  Ve- 
nus, whose  temple  in  Ascalon  they  had  plundered.  On  their  retreat  into 
Media,  the  Scythian  nobles  incautiously  accepted  a  treacherous  invita- 
tion to  a  banquet,  where  they  were  all  murdered  by  C3raxare8 ;  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  dispirited  and  discontented,  fell  back  into  the  sane 
northern  solitudes  whence  they  had  first  expelled  the  Cimmerians. 

XXXIX. — This  terrible  inroad,  the  first  we  have  any  certain  acconat 
of,  in  which  the  northern  tribes  rushed  forward  to  the  milder  climate 
and  richer  soil  of  the  south,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  found 
a  place  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  whose  country  must  have 
been,  during  a  considerable  time,  while  the  Sc3rthians  were  arranging 
their  terms  with  Egypt,  the  scene  of  their  encampments ;  and  contained 
the  ancient  city  of  Bethshan,  in  after  times,  and  in  memory  of  this  in- 
road, called  Scythopolis.'*'  And  thero  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Scythians  is  described  by  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  who  has,  under  the  name  of  ^  Gog,  chief  prince  of  Mesech  and 
Tubal,"  painted  in  very  lively  colours  the  peculiarities  of  a  predatory 
army  like  theirs.  Very  diflei«it  explanations  have  indeed  been  hitherto 
given  of  this  famous  passage ;  so^  though  the  digression  be  somewhat 


*  Roland.  Paksdiie  de  Urb.  a  Vicis.  Art  Scythopolis. 
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long,  I  may  hope  for  pardon  from  my  readers,  if  I  draw  their  atteoUon 
from  the  Scoloti  themselves,  to  the  efiects  which  they  produced  on  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  accomplish  which  they  were 
the  destined  and  predicted  instruments  of  Providence. 

XL. — The  substance  of  the  prophecy  is  briefly  as  follows: — At  some 
period,  when  the  people  of  the  Jews  should  be  in  part  restored  to  their 
native  country,  and  before  they  had  repaired  the  walls  of  thdr  cities,*  a 
northern  nation  or  potentate,  who  is  called  by  Ezekiel  "  Gog,"  bringing 
with  him,  as  subjects  or  allies,  many  nations  therein  enumerated,  was  to 
invade  Israel  with  a  mighty  army ;  they  were  to  be  all  horsemen,  equip- 
ped, according  to  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version,  who  best  knew 
the  dresses. and  armour  usual  in  their  own  time,  with  small  Amazonianf 
targets ;  with  bonnets,  iilletsj  or  tiaras ;  with  swi)rds  and  bows.  They 
were  to  be  actuated  by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  slaves ;  and  their  looee 
array  and  predatory  character  is  beautifuUy  expressed  by  their  "  cover- 
ing the  country  like  a  cloud."  They  were,  however,  to  be  destroyed  by 
some  evident  inteiposition  of  the  Almighty,  by  storm,  pestilence,  and 
some  great  dissension  among  themselves,  which  was  to  turn  every  man^ 
sword  against  his  neighbour.  The  Jews  themselves  are  not  mentioned 
as  having  any  active  hand  in  their  defeat,  but  were  to  bury  their  corpses 
and  bum  their  bows ;  and  a  district  and  city  of  Israel  was  to  receive  a 
tt^w  name  from  this  inroad,  and  the  ruin  of  the  invaders. '  Tliese  pro- 
phecies are  applied  by  Calmet  to  Cambyses,^  who  was  a  hloodj  tyntnt 
doubtless,  and  who  perished  by  a  singular  accident  at  Ecbatana,  near 
Mount  Carmd;  by  Grotius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  by  Lowihand 
others,  to  some  modem  or  future  potentate,  who  should,  in  the  last  ages 
of  the  world,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  impede  the 
conversion  or  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 

XLI. — But  "  Gog  and  Magog"  have  by  the  conunon  te8tim<»y  and 
tradition  of  the  east,  been  referred  to  the  nations  north  of  Caucasus; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  with  any  propriety  applied  to  either  Persian,  or 
Syrian,  or  Macedonian  kings  and  armies,  of  whom  the  first  would  have 
been  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  or  Maedai ;  the  second  and  third  dther 
Aram,  Chittim,  or  Javan.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Camby- 
ses  was  actively  hostile  to  the  Jews;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  h»- 
tory  that  his  army  fell  either  by  pestilence  or  sword  on  the  mountains 
of  Israel.  Nor  were  the  Persians  of  -those  dajrs  an  equestrian  natioa. 
The  arguments  against  the  identity  of  Gog  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
are  yet  stronger.  Of  the  nations  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  as  Gog^  vas- 
sals, very  few  were  subject  to  Antiochus.  Instead  of  all  his  army  being 
horse,  he  had  but  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  cavahry ;  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  be  had  many  elephants,  a  description  of  force  which  th« 
prophet  would  hardly  have  omitted  in  a  poetical  painting.  His  most 
remarkable  and  characteristic  weapons  were  not  those  ascribed  to  CJog 
by  Ezekiel,  bnt  the  long  pikes  and  massive  shield  of  a  Macedonian  pha^ 
lanx.  Jndea,  instead  of  being  a  land  of  unwalled  villages,  Was,  in  his 
time,  filled  with  fortresses ;  and  so  far  from  the  defeat  of  his  army  being 
produced  by  pestilence  and  dissenaion,  it  ^as  ascribable  to  the  valour  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Maccabee  princes.  Against  those,  lastly,  who  refer 
the  ftilfilment  of  this  prophecy  to  xtiodern  or  future  times,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  bows  and  shields  of  Gog  are  not  characteristic  of  a  mo- 
dem army ;  and  that  the  general  tenour  of  Ezekiel  appears  to  fix  the 
coming  of  this  invader  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  building  of  the  second 
temple.  With  the^  Scythian  inroad  it  has  not  yet  been  compared  5  but 
this  last  hypothesis  will  be  found,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  the  objections 
and  obscurities  which  have  perplexed  the  more  sober  train  of  inquirers 
into  the  meaning  of  these  prophecies,  and  have  produced  the  strangest 
political  visions  in  mterpreters  of  a  more  sanguine  turn. 

XLII.— By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  predictions  given  by  Eze- 
kiel relate  to  events  which  were  very  speedily  to  follow ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, on  this  account  that  he  is,  of  all  the  prophets,  the  most  exact  in 
fixing  the  date  of  their  publication^  because  on  this  date  depended  the 
evidence  of  the  priority  of  the  prophecy  to  its  accomplishment.  Now 
the  curse  denounced  on  Gog  is  apparently  a  part  of  that  vision  Oi;  reve-" 
lation  of  the  Divine  will,  which  Ezekiel  professes  to  have  received  in 
"  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity,  in  the  tenth  month,  ^nd  filth  day  of 
the  month,"'*'  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  lawless  and  predatory 
habits  of  those  who,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
continued  to  inhabit  '^  the  wastes  of  the  land  of  Israel,"  and  threatens 
them  with  a  still  heavier  calamity,  and  destruction  still  more  hopeless 
than  that  which  had  already  befsdlen  their  nation.  The  date,  then,  of 
EiekiePs  prophecy  being  obtained,  there  is,  it  may  be  observed,  a  very 
remarkable  event  recorded  by  Herodotus,  which  enables  us  to  fix  within 
a  few  years  the  period  at  which  the  Sc3rthians  invaded  Media,  and 
places  the  great  calamity  almost  forty  years  later  than  Dean  Prideaux 
and  most  other  chronologers  have  supposed.  This  event  is  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  calculated,  and 
which  occurred  on  the  day  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Medes  and 
Lydians,  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  in  the  year  before  Christ,  601. 
In  what  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  this  took  place,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  five  years'  war  between  that  sovereign 
and  the  Lydians,  occasioned  by  the  proteetion  aflR^rded  t)y  these  last  to 
the  fugitive  Scythian  hunters  who  had  murdered  their  royal  pupil,  we 
cannot  conveniently  place  it  earlier  than  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  But 
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the  whole  reign  of  Cyaxares  was  forty  years,  during  twenty-eight  of 
which  the  Scoloti  were  in  military  possession  of  Asia ;  and  as,  alter 
their  expulsion,  we  cannot  allow  him  less  than  three  years  to  re-esta- 
blish his  power  and  subdue  Nineveh,  so  an  equal  time  must  be  allowed 
between  the  eclipse  above  mentioned  and  their  invasion,  during  which 
time  Cyaxares  made  peace  with  Alyattes,  by  the  mediation  of  Labyne- 
tus,  king  of  Babylon  ;*  married  the  Lydian  princess,  Ariene ;  and,  after 
collecting  a  great  army,  defeated  the  Assyrians,  and  was  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh  when  Madyes  and  his  hordes  assail- 
ed him.  The  invasion,  then,  of  Madyes  may  be  safely  placed  in  the 
year  before  Chnst  598,  being  the  one  after  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  being,  therefore,  the  second  year  of  EzekiePs 
captiWty.  It  may  be  further  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Media  took  place  very 
soon  after  tlieir  return  from  the  Egyptian  expedition ;  and,  indeed,  many 
years  were  likely  to  have  been  consumed  in  their  previous  sub)ugation 
of  Upper  Asia.  Fixing,  therefore,  their  advance  against  Egypt  to  the 
twenty-fourth  year  after  their  entrance  into .  Media^  or  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  EzekiePs  captivity,  a  space  of  thirteen  years  will  be  found 
to  intervene  between  the  date  of  this  prediction  and  the  passage  of  the 
Scoloti  through  Israel  and  Judea. 

XLIII. — ^During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  Zedekiah's  death 
and  the  return  of  Ezra  with  the  nobility  and  priests  to  Jerusalem,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  remained  in  Judah. 
Nebuchadnezzar  only  carried  away  four  thousand  six  hundred  persons ; 
the  emigrants  who  fled  with  GedaUah  into  Egypt,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous ;  and  several  of  these  last,  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Esarhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  returned 
from  time  to  time  to  their  native  country ;  where  Ezra,  who  does  not 
describe  the  land  as  uninhabitable,  undoubtedly  found  a  resident  popu- 
lation to  receive  the  forty-two  thousand  who  returned  with  him.  And 
these  were  the  people  living  without  laws  and  in  scattered  villages, 
whom  Ezekid  menaces  with  calamities  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  invasion,  precisely  tally  with  those 
under  which  Gog,  with  his  kindred  hordes,  was  to  assail  them.  Nor 
can  any  other  time  be  mentioned  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  dwdt 
"  safely,"  or,  as  the  word  may  be  rendered,  "  carelessly,"  or  "lawless- 
ly," without  walls  or  fortifi«i  cities.  Moreover,  the  name^  of  those 
nations  who  were  to  compose  the  army  of  Gog,  nearly  correspond  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Sc3rthian  inroad ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  That  "  Gog"  itself  is  tjie  usual  name  for  the  na- 
tions north  of  Caucasus,  we  have  the  authority  of  Bochart,  and  of  the 
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uniform  traditions  of  the  east,  which  have  always  dignified  the  defences 
raised  by  the  Persian  sovereigns  against  the  Tartars  with  the  name  of  the 
ramparts  of  Gog  and  Magog."  In  like  manner,  ^'  Tubal,  Meshech,and  To- 
garmah,"  (who  were  all  descendants  of  Japheth,  and  whom  we  find  in 
other  passages  of  Ezekiel,  trading  to  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  the  usual  Scy- 
thian merchandise  of  slaves^nd  horses,)  are  always  placed  in  the  north ; 
and  the  two  last-named  patriarchs  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Massagetse  ahd  Turkish  tribes.  Nor,  when  we  recollect*  how 
easily  the  Huns  induced  the  conquered  nations  of  the  north,  to  unite 
under  their  banner,  and  aid  their  further  progress  against  a  feeble  and 
wealthy  enemy,  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  so  many  other  tribes  asso- 
ciated with  the  Scoloti  in  an  enterprize  so  promising,  as  the  invasion  of 
Media  and  Egypt  ?  Elam  and  Gomer,  the  Persians  and  Cimmerians, 
are  found  accordingly,  among  the  allies  or  subjects  of  Gog ;  as  weU  as 
Cush  and  Phut,  the  descendants  of  that  Egyptian  colony  which  Sesoch 
tris  left  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  But  of  all  these  nations  the  pre- 
dominant character  would  be  Scythian ;  their  arms  and  equipments 
would  be  formed  after  the  same  model,  and  the  main  object  of  their  in- 
vasion would  be  doubtless  slaves  and  booty. 

XLIV.— For  the  circumstances  of  their  retreat  from  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  as  the  Jews  who  were  resident  in  their  own  country  had  then 
no  historian,  it  is  useless  to  weary  conjecture.  We  may  recoUect,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Heathen  nations  to  ascribe  to  their 
own  gods,  whatever  act  of  miraculous  power  had  been  displayed  by  Je- 
hovah :  and  that  the  Eg3rptians  attributed  to  the  interposition  of  Vulcan 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib.*  This  being 
considered,  it  may  strike  even  a  careless  observer  a^  a  remaricable  coin- 
cidence, that  the  Almighty  threatens  by  his  prophets  "  to  plead  against 
Gog  by  pestilence  and  blood  ;"  and  that  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Ascalon,  the 
Scythians  were  afflicted  by  a  strange  and  grievous  disorder,  and  were 
so  much  reduced  in  numbers,  as  shortly  after  to  be  expelled  from  Asia 
by  a  very  trifling  effort  of  the  Modes.  It  may  then  be  thought  that  the 
miserable  remnant  of  resident  Israelites  were  at  this  time  afflicted  by  a 
new  invader,  but  rescued  from  utter  ruin  by  a  providential,  and,  proba- 
bly, a  miraculous  deliverance ;  that  this  Scythian  inroad  was,  however, 
the  term  of  their  calamities ;  and  that  thenceforward  the  restoration  of 
their  country  gradually  proceeded  till  the  return  of  Ezjra,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  And,  lastly,  that  Bethshan,  a  district  and  city 
near  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  became  from  that  time,  under  its  new  name 
of  Scythopohs,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  Septuagint  translation 

TOnOS  ONOMAZTOZ  TQ  raV  SHMEI0I9  EN  IZPAHA. 

XLV.— I  am  not  insensible  to  the  arguments  which  may  be  used 
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against  my  hypothesis,  and  feel-that  many  difficulties  will  even  jeX  le- 
main  unexplained  in  this  remarkable  prophecy.  If^  however,  it  should 
be  urged  that  Prideaux  places  the  Scythian  invasion  almost  forty  years 
earlier  than  I  have  done,  I  would  merely  refer  my  readers  to  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  which  that  learned  person  has  in  this  place  strangely  mis- 
conceived ;  since  it  is  apparent  that  the  solar  eclipse  occurred,  not  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Scoloti  from  Asia,  but  before  their  entrance  into 
it  ;*  knd  I  would  Airther  add,  that  had  the  Scythian  army  paas^  through 
ihe  land  of  Israel  and  Judah  twice  (and  such  a  race  would  not  have 
passed  without  leaving  their  track  in  blood  and  fire)  during  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  or  Zedekiah,  we  should  have  had,  doubtless,  are* 
gular  account  of  the  circumstance  from  the  contemporary  prophets  and 
liistorians.  ^me  may  perhaps  object  that  the  arrival  of  Gog  ia  placed 
by  Ezekiel  "  after  many  days" — "  in  the  latter  years ;"  and  that  he  is 
paid  to  have  been  "  spoken  of  in  old  time  by  the  prophets  of  IsraeL'* 
But  length  of  time  is  merely  comparative ;  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  is  a  terrible  duration  for  a  tyranny  so  wild  and  outrageous  as  that 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Scythians  in  Asia,  and  which  had  al- 
ready continued  ten  or  twelve  years.  **  In  the  latter  years"  is  only  a 
simple  periphrasis  for  "  at  length,"t  as  "in  old  time"  may  merely  sig- 
nify beforehand ;  while  the  expression,  "  many  years,"  in  our  transla- 
tion, is^ot  warranted  either  by  the  original  or  the  Septuagint  In  the 
reference  to  former  prophets,  Joel  is  apparently  int^ded,  though  some 
passages  in  Isaiah  himself  have  a  seeming  relation  to  Gog.  Another 
ot^ection  which.occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  Almighty  promises,  after  the 
destruction  of  Gog,  to  have  mercy  **  on  the  whole  house  of  Iwad,"  and 
that  he  would  "hide  his  face  from 'them  no  more."  These  are  pas- 
sages which  have  induced  many  interpreters  to  refer  the  prophecy  to 
the  future  and  final  fe-establishment  of  the  Jews,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  but  which  are  very  capable  of  another  explanation,  since 
Ezra  uses  the  same  expression  of  "  all  Israel"  to  those  who  returned 
with  him  to  Jerusalem ;  and  since  the  same  notions  of  final  restoration 
are  coupled  by  Isaiah  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
from  many  texts  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  this  return 
from  Babylon  included  many  individuals  and  families  of  all  the  twdve 
tribes ;  and  it  was  certaiiily  true  that  God  thenceforward  never  aban- 
doned His  people  or  His  sanctuary,  till  He  came,  in  whom  the  whole 
law  of  Moses  and  expectations  of  Israel  were  sealed  up  and  accompli^- 
ed.  It  may,  lastly,  be  objected  that  the  burial-place  of  Gog  was  to  be 
"  east  of  the  sea,"  an  expression  which  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Scy- 
thopolis.  But  the  Hebrew  word  DTp  more  frequently  signifies  "be- 
fore," or  "  towards,"  than  "  eastward  of  j"  and  it  is  in  the  first  of  these 
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senses  that  the  seventy  interpreters  have  in  this  place  translated  it.  I 
need  hardly  observe,  that  the  above  hypothesis  as  to  the  primary  mean- 
ing and  fulfilment  of  EzekiePs  prophecy,  does  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  application  of  many  of  its  military  terms  and  poetical  images, 
by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  a  future,  and  most  probably,  a  spi- 
ritual victory  of  Christ  and  his  saints  over  the  powers  of  the  earth  and 
hell  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world.  * 

For  this  long  digression  on  a  subject  which  may  seem,  perhaps,  not 
very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Scythia,  I  am  sensible  that 
an  apology  is  necessary ;  but  if  it  save  the  world  from  a  repetition  oC 
certain  applications  of  the  characters  of  Gog  and  Magog  to  modem  times 
and  t3nrants,  one  good  end  at  least  will  have  been  obtamed  by  it,  and 
neither  my  labour  not  that  of  my  readers  will  have  been  entirely  thrown 
away.* 

XLVL— One  strange  consequence  is  asserted  by  Herodotus  to  have 
followed  from  the  long  campaign  of  the  Scythians  in  Media,  which  is, 
however,  too  preposterous  to  be  worth  mentioning,  had  not  modem 
compilers,  gravely  and  without  suspicion,  retailed  it  on  his  authority. 
Their  wives,  whom  ihey  had  left  in  Scythia,  married,  during  their  ab- 
sence, their  bond-slaves ;  and  these  last,  or  their  ofispring,  took  up  arms 
to  resist  the  return  of  their  rightful  lords.t  With  the  bow  and  the  sabre 
both  sides  were  equal ;  but  when  the  Scythians  brandished  their  whips 
against  these  refractory  domestics,  the  well-known  instrument  of  cor- 
rection, which  the  disuse  of  eight-and-twenty  years  had  not,  it  seems 
obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  the  mutineers,  at  once  put  them  to 
flight    It  is  evident  that  this  story  must  be  either  false  or  greatly  ex- 


*  Theodoret  supposes  the  invasion  of  Gog  to  have  oocnrred  in  the  time  of  Zorobabel.  But 
had  it  then  occurred,  it  would  have  been  mo&t  probably  recorded  by  Ef  ra  or  Nehemiah.  Ha 
calls  however,  Gog,  Mesbech,  and  Thobel,  all  Scythians ;  and  assures  u^  on  the  authori^ 
of  the  ancient  Rabbins  (which  singularly  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus)  that 
the  northern  nations  made,  about  this  time,  a  notable  inroad  into  Palestine. — Tnctv  ei  Kara 
Kaipo¥  ysvoficpot  cJcicXijatac  StiaoxaXot  ravra  ra  t$vri  nrtorpanwai  rp  lovSaiif, — ^Theodoret, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  613.     Ed.  Par.  1642. 

t  It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  whether  they  were  the 
adulterous  lovers  of  the  Scythian  women  who  opposed  the  return  of  their  masters,  or  the 
.children  who  had  grown  up  from  this  intercourse  during  the  twenty-eight  years  absence  of 
their  husbands.  The  Scythian  slaves  were  blind ;  so  that  the  first  supposition  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Yet  the  trench  dug  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  invaders  of  Media,  was  called 
the  "  trench  of  the  blind,"  which  seems  to  make  it  their  work.  And  it  is  equally  prepoate 
roQS  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  slaves,  who  had  grgiwn  up  during  their  masters'  absmce, 
could  have  any  fear  or  hahitnd  reverence  for  whips  which  they  had  never  felL  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  they  were  the  slaves  them- 
selves who  mutinied ;  and  that  the  cruel  precaution  of  blinding  them  was  occasioned  by  their 
rebellion,  and  had  not  been  practised  till  then.  The  entrenchment,  which  extends  from  Iski 
Crim  to  Arabat,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  work  of  the  Bosphmites.  But  Strabo  (L  zi.) 
regards  it  as  Cimmerian ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  tha  history  of  Herodotna,  that  it  azistad  befora 
the  Bosphoritea  had  settled  on  that  ooast 
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aggerated,  since  the  Scythian  natires  were  in  the  habit,  not  of  leaving 
their  wives  and  flocks  behind  them  defenceless,  but  of  emigrating  with 
all  their  wealth  and  connexions  about  them ;  and  since  the  efiect  im- 
puted to  a  brandished  horse-whip  surpasses  all  power  of  belief.  But  it 
is  certain  that  a  vallum,  or  trench,  of  very  considerable  dimensions  still 
exists,  extending  from  I^i  Crim  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabat,  in  the 
exact  situation  in  which  Herodotus  places  the  entrenchment  of  these 
slaves ;  so  that  there  was,  doubtless,  some  foundation  for  this  extravagant 
story,  though  at  present  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from 
its  attendant  falsehood  and  exaggeration. 

XLVII.— For  a  considerable  space  of  time,  no  more  is  certainly  known 
of  the  history  of  the  Scythians.  Like  those,  indeed,  of  most  other  bar- 
barous nations,  their  annals,  if  we  possessed  them,  would  probably  con- 
tain very  little  which  could  interest  or  gratify  curiosity ;  and  even  the 
expedition  against  their  country  by  Darius  king  of  Persia,  is  an  event  of 
which  the  details  are  too  familiarly  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  to  re- 
quire any  lengthy  comment.  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Darius  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  Media,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  before.  Ctesias,  >ivith  more  apparent  reason,  regards  it  as  the 
consequence  of  a  slave -trading  scheme  of  Priaranmes,  satrap  of  Cappa- 
docia,  who,  having  sent  thirty  small  vessels  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Scy- 
thia,  encouraged  his  government  to  undertake  a  similar,  but  far  more 
extensive  eflbrt  for  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Darius  was,  if  we  believe  Ctesias,  confined  to  the  deserts  of  Bess- 
arabia ;  and  his  retreat  was  rendered  chiefly  unfortunate  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  rear  of 
his  vast  army.  Nor  can  I  hejp  regarding  this  account  as  fieur  more  pro- 
bable than  the  progress  ascribed  to  the  Persians  by  Herodotus,  through 
a  desert  and  almost  waterless  country,  under  circumstances  which  must 
apparently  have  destroyed  any  army,  however  firugal  or  well-provided. 
But  to  whatever  extent  the  army  of  Darius  overran  the  country,  it  is 
probable  that  by  this  expedition,  and  the  naval  one  of  Priaranmes  to  the 
sea  of  Azoph  and  the  Don,  the  greater  part  of  European  Scythia  became 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  this  knowledge  was  soon 
after  considerably  extended  by  the  settlements  which  the  former  people 
effected  on  the  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  accounts  of  these  settlers,  however,  as  collected 
by  Herodotus,  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  present  face  of  the 
country,  which,  wide  as  it  is,  has  hardly  room  for  the  various  tribes 
whom  he  enumerates,  and  mto  which,  with  the  usual  lot  of  barbaroas 
nations,  the  Scoloti  soon  divided  themselves.  West  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  in  a  situation  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  two  &milies  of 
Callipidae  and  Halizones,  the  first  of  Greek,  the  second  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, were  distinguished  from  the  Scythians  by  their  habit  of  tilling 
the  ground  and  feeding  on  bread.    Next  to  them  were  the  Scythian 
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plougblnen,  who  had  abready  so  far  unlearnt  their  pastoral  habits  aa  to 
cultivate  corn  for  sale,  though  not  for  their  own  consumption*  Of  the 
Neuri,  further  north,  no  information  is  given,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  Scythian  people.  East  of  thQ  Borysthenes,  a  maritime  and 
uninhabited  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hylaea, "  the  Woodland  f 
to  the  north  of  Hyl2Ba  the  same  bank  of  the  river  was  occupied  by 
another  race  of  agricultural  Scythians^  and  above  them,  by  a  nation  dis- 
tinct from  the  Scjrthians,  and  called  by  Herodotus  the  "Man-eaters,"*  or, 
from  the  colour  of  their  garments, "  the  Black-mantles,"  or  Melanchlaeni. 
These  extended  far  to  the  eastward,  and  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  several  tribes  of  '^  Grazing  and  Royal  Scythians."  The  first  of 
these  inhabited  a  space  of  fourteen  days'  journey  between  the  rivers 
Panticape  and  Gerrhus.  The  second  had  the  Gerrhus  for  their  western 
boundary  ;  for  their  southern,  the  country  of  the  Tauri,  while  to  the 
east  they  were  partly  contained  by  the  Tanais,  and  partly  by  the  en- 
trenchment formerly  mentioned  as  erected  by  the  mutinous  offspring  of 
the  slaves.  Beyond  the  Tanais  were  the  Sauromatse ;  and  to  the  north 
of  these  last,  a  numerous  and  red-haired  nation,  called  Budini,  amotig 
whom  Herodotus  places  a  colony  of  degenerate  Greeks,  Aigitives  from 
the  various  factories  established  by  that  nation  on  the  coast,  but  who 
still  cultivated  the  ground,  and  in  their  wooden  city  of  Gelonus  had  tem- 
ples to  the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  The  regions  eastward  of  the  Sau- 
romatffi  were  altogether  unknown,  or  peopled  with  monsters  or  sa- 
vages, the  usual  marvels  by  which  a  barbarous  people  seek  to  disguise 
ignorance. 

XLVni.— This  account  is  sufficiently  minute  indeed,  but  is  so  per- 
fectly  irreconcilable  with  the  present  features  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
apparent,  either  that  Herodotus  was  strangely  misinformed  in  many 
circumstances  of  Scythian  geography,  or  that  succeeding  writers  havp  gi- 
ven very  different  names  to  the  features  of  nature  which  he  describes ;  or, 
lastly,  that  the  face  of  the  country  itself  is  materially  altered.  If  we  take 
it  for  granted,  as  most  geographers  have  done,  that  the  Borysthenes  is  no 
other  than  the  Dnieper,  we  find  no  streams  between  that  and  the  Tanais 
answering  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Gerrhus  and  the  Panticapejf 


*  That  the  Androphagi  and  Mdanchheni  were  the  taote  people,  it  apparent  5t>ni  what 
HerodoCoa  aajra  of  the  latter,  that  they  were  the  only  man  eatera  in  that  country.  (Help.  107.) 
Mr.  Pinkerton  calla  the  Melanchlsni,  Sarmatiana;  on  hia  own  authority,  I  auppoee.  At 
leaat  he  cannot  produce  a  tingle  ancient  teatimony  to  their  having  any  connexion  with  the 
Sannatiana.    (Biaaert  p.  17.) 

t  The  Panticape  and  Gerrhna  are  deacribed  by  Herodotua  aa  the  one  riaing  from  a  northern 
lake,  and  running  for  eleven  daya'  journey  nearly  parallel  to  the  Boryathenea,  at  about  three 
daya*  journey  aaunder ;  then  aa  paaeing  through  Hylaa,  and  fidling  into  the  Borysthenea. 
The  Gerrhna  ia  laid  to  diverge  from  the  Boryathenea  at  the  distance  of  forty  daya'  journey 
from  the  aea ;  and  to  have  diverged  oo  widely  aa  to  leave  a  apace  between  the  atreama,  of 
fourteen  daya*  journey,  in  which  apace,  and  between  the  two,  the  Pantickpe,  had  ita  aource. 
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nor  a  space  by  any  means  sufficient  fi>r  Ae  several  tribes  of  the  Agricoi- 
ttural,  the  Royal,  and  the  Graiuigt  Scythians.  Thns,  from  the  Borystheoes 
to  the  Panticape  was  three  days'  journey,  occupied  by  the  first-named  of 
tBese  tribes;  the  Grazing  Sc3tthians  wandered  over  a  space  of  foorteen 
da3rs'  journey,  between  the  FEinticape  and  the  Gerrhus ;  and  between  this 
last  and  the  Tanais  a  considerable  tract  must  have  intervened,  v^cfa  was 
occupied  by  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Scytiiian  tribes, 
the  Basilil,  or  Royalists.  But  the  whole  space  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don  does  not  exceed  fifteen  da}^!'  journey  at  twenty  miles  each  day ; 
and  of  the  rivers  which  really  occur  in  that  space,  Ae  small  streamlet 
of  the  Oalankia  Ingul  only  foils  into  the  sea  west  of  the  Tauric  peninsola. 
There  is  no  district  eastward  of  the  Dnieper,  which  ofiers  the  least  sign 
of  a  forest ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  fossil-wood  being  found,  which 
might  be  an  evidence  of  such  having  formerly  existed.  And  the  asser- 
tion of  Baron  de  Tott,  that  a  forest  had  once  extended  over  the  district 
between  Kirburun  and  Perekop,  I  suspect  to  have  rather  proceeded 
firom  his  own  reliance  on  Herodotus,  than  from  any  testimony  of  the 
neighbouring  Tartars.  Those  bleak  downs  can  never  have  been  fkvour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  in  this  country  confined  to  the 
marshy  islets  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  warm  and  sheltered  glens  of  the 
Crimea. 

XLIX.— If  we  could  suppose  that  in  ancient  times  the  Borysthenes, 
besides  its  present  devious  course,  <fischarged  itself  by  a  channel  in  the 
line  of  th6  present  Kingili  Ingul,  a  direction  far  more  exactly  answering 
to  the  southerly  course  assigned  it  by  Herodotus,  than  that  whidi  it  at 
present  maintains,  the  collocation  of  the  rivers  would  be  easily  under- 
stood, though  their  intervals  would  still  be  exaggerated  ;  and  we  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  most  western  arm  of  the  river  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  for  its  main  stream :  that  the  Ingulec  which  falls  into  the 
Liman  by  Chershon  was  their  Panticape ;  the  mandiy  and  woody  isles 
of  the  Limaoi  were  their  Hylsea;  and  the  present  bed  of  the  Dnieper 
Was  with  them  the  Gerrhus,  or  the  easterly  branch  of  the  Borysthenes. 
In  that  case,  we  should  refer  all  the  Scythian  tribes,  except  the  Royal- 
ists, to  the  west  of  the  present  Dnieper,  which  we  must  necessarily  do  to 
obtain  room  for  the  pasturage  of  this  most  numerous  horde,  vriio  would 
else  be  contracted  into  a  far  less  compass  than  either  the  Callipids,  Ha- 
lizones,  or  Ploughmen.  But  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
rocky  nature  of  its  present  bed,  render  nae  unwilling  to  bdieve  that  it 


Tbt  G«rrbQB  than  &!!•  into  another  riTer,  called  the  Hypacatii,  which  hdim  into  the  iea 
bounding  to  the  right  hand  the  country  of  Rylsa  and  the  Dromoe  AchiUcioa.  tiow  hmter- 
tain  that  no  mch  streama  as  theaeeziet  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz ;  and  the  deva- 
ted  level  of  the  Nctgay  steppe  makea  it  utterly  impoeeible  that  the  Dnieper  ahoold  ever  hart 
aent  out  such  an  arm  as  is  here  described  It  ia  something  remarkable  that  Herodotua  t 
1M>  mention  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids  of  the  Dnieper. 
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otn  have  ever  flowed  by  &  direct  coarse  to  the  sea,  and  have  then  aban^ 
doned  it  for  a  more  devipus  one ;  and  it  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  believe  He* 
rodotus  mistaken,  than  natnre  changeable.  That  one  change,  however^ 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  these  mighty  streams,  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  well-informed  persons  with  whom  I  conversed  at  Odes- 
sa, and  as  it  may  lead  to  some  new  lights  on  this  intricate  geography, 
I  will  not  suppress,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tion. North  of  Odessa,  and  in  a  direct  line  between  the  bay  of  that  city 
and  the  Dniester,  a  string  of  salt  lakes  extends  along  a  narrow  valley, 
which  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  great 
river,  and  by  which,  as  it  mig)it  seem,  the  Dniester  originally  reached 
the  sea.  When  I  was  in  that  country,  the  possibility  was  frequently 
discussed  of  diverting  the  riVer  from  its  present  to  its  supposed  former 
channel,  and  of  thereby  making  Odessa  the  natural  emporium  of  all  the 
com  and  timber  of  Podolia  and  the  Bukovina ;  and  I  did  not  hear  that 
any  other  obstacle  existed  than  the  expense  and  labour  necessary.  Now 
if  this  were  really  its  ancient  estuary,  not  only  will  the  mouths  of  the 
Dniester,  Bog,  and  Dnieper  be  brought  greatly  nearer  to  each  other ; 
but  if  we  suppose,  as  is  not  improbable,  that  the  whole  channel  between 
Tendea  and  Odessa  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  estuary  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  that  their  ignorance  made  them  consider  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper  as  branches  of  the  same  mighty  stream,  it  may  be  thought  that 
not  the  Bog,  but  the  Dniester  is  the  Hypanis ;  and  that  the  Candak,  a 
stream  too  considerable  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Herodotus,  is,  in 
fact,  the  Tyras  of  that  author.  At  all  events,  unless  we  place  the  gra* 
zing  3c3rthians  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  it  is  impossible  to  find  either 
a  wood  for  their  southern,  or  a  river  for  their  eastern  boundary ;  and 
unless  Herodotus  be  wrong  in  all  his  reckoning  of  distances,  we  shall 
vainly  seek  for  room  in  this  scanty  continent  for  the  tribes  which  he 
enumerates.'*' 

.  L.— The  Grecian  colonies  on  the  rivers  and  promontories  of  Sc3rthia, 
of  which  Bosphorus,  Chenon,  and  Olbiopolis  were  the  most  considera- 
ble, do  not  appear  to  have  excited  much  jealousy  in  the  wandering  lords 


*  So  &r  M  the  Baiilii  are  eoneerned,  moet  geographera  have  materiany  inereaaed  thedi^ 
ficuhj  by  snppoaing  that  the  ra^s  ntv  rv^Xwy,  whieh  Herodotus  deacribes  as,  in  part,  theic 
eastern  boondary,  was  the  same  with  the  present  yallam  of  Perekop.  But  this  ftmous  en- 
trenchment runs  east  and  west,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  the  eastern  boundary  of  any 
region ;  and  so  fiu-from  being  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Hypacari%  if  this  last  be  the 
Calankialngul,  it  ia  hardly  two  days' jtumey  from  it  And  as  Rubraqois  is  perfectly  sflent 
as  to  any  such  entrenchment  in  his  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  werin  at  Perekop  are  mo* 
dem.  And  though  he  compares  the  isthmus  itself  to  a  trmch,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  was 
intersected  by  one,  but  that,  by  the  optical  deception  common  in  sQch  cases,  the  two  seas  seem* 
ed  higher  than  the  narrow  green  track  between  them.  The  trench  (or  vaUum)  of  the  Uind, 
howeFer,  was  drawn  from  "the  mountains  of  the  Tauri  to  the  Palus  Misotis,"  and  can,  then- 
fore,  answer  to  nothing  but  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  passing  from  Iski  Crim 
to  Arabat 
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of  the  Mily  nor  to  have  materially  impaired  their  independence :  and  for 
leveral  hundred  years  after  the  repulse  of  Darius,  the  Scoloti  enjoyed 
their  deserts  immolested.  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander 
made,  indeed,  small  inroads  north  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  latter,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  led  a  fruitless  expedition  against  the  8acc  of 
Turkestan,  whose  river,  Jaxartes,  both  Arrian  and  Justin  ignorantly 
confound  with  the  Tanais.'*'  But  the  Gets  and  Triballi  bore  the  main 
brunt  of  the  former  of  these  attacks,  and  thewestem  Scoloti  were  no- 
wise concerned  in  the  other.  The  Scythiaipempire  of  Mithridates  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Tauric  and  Grecian  colonies ;  the  wandering 
tribes  were  his  allies  rather  than  his  subjects ;  and  slaves  and  fish,  the 
only  valuables  which  those  regions  furnished,  were  more  easily  and 
cheaply  procured  by  barter  than  by  military  expeditions.  About  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  sera  we  find,  howev^,  the  wbdie  of  Western 
Scythia,  and  the  Crimea  itself,  subdued  by  the  more  remote  and  fero- 
cious tribe  of  Sauromats,  whose  habitation,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,t 
was  eastward  of  the  Tanais,  but  who  had,  at  the  period  in  which  Stra- 
bo^  wrote,  and  that,  still  earlier,  in  which  Mithridates  reigned,  extended 
themselves  to  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  extirpating  or 
amalgamating  with  their  own  name  and  nation,  the  whole  multitude  of 
intervening  tribes.  These  Sauromat»^  or  Sarmatians,  were,  if  we  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Scoloti  themselves,  and  the 
descttidants  of  certain  young  6c3rthians,  who  intermarried  with  a  fugi- 
tive race  of  Amazons.§ 

LI. — ^When  those  warlike  females  (whose  history,  so  improbable  in 
itself,  and  yet  confirmed  by  so  great  a  force  of  testimony,  must  proba- 
bly remain  for  ever  among  those  historical  features  whidi  it  would  be 
equally  dangerous  to  reject  or  to  receive)  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  battle  of  Thermodon,  the  victors,  after  coDeeting 
such  of  their  captives  as  were  worth  the  carriage,  embalmed  them  on 
board  three  ships  fwr  Greece.  The  prisoners,  during  the  voyage,  rose 
on  their  guards,  and  put  them  all  to  death ;  but  being  ignorant  of  navi- 
gaticm,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  their  course,  were  carried,  at 
the  metisy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  the  barren  and  rocky  ^trance  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which  was  then  possessed  by  the  Royal  or 


*  Arrian,  Lib.  iii  28,  S9.  Jtudn,  Lib.  zii.  6.  This  coofiuioii  of  nuam  hat  gh>«B  liM  to 
tbefaacy  metioned  by  Dr.  Cilarke  a^  prevalent  amoag  Uw  Coiifcto,  and  of  which  wombj  — « 
oieDt  authora  are  not  guilUeaa,— that  Alexander  paaaed  the  Don,  and  raiaed  ahars  and  a  d^ 
there.  (TraTek,  vol  i  p.  f  78.)  The  ruina  which  the  Coflaaka  conaider  aa  the  reomina  ef 
AkoEudria  are  probably  thoie  of  Sarcd,  the  city  of  the  Choaaroa,  whieh,  though  DAnriUe 
haa  atrangely  miaplaeedit  in  hia  map,  waa,  beyond  a  doobt,  built  on  the  Don,  to  reprcae  the 
incnraiona  of  the  Patsinacite. 

tStrabo.l.vii. 

t  Appian.  de  Wl.  Ilithridatioo>  Iziz. 

IHarod.Melp.  110. 
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Free  Scythians,  where,  haying  landed,  they  seized  a  herd  of  horses,  and, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  their  late  masters,  began  to  pillage  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Scythians  regarding  them  as  men,  at  first  opposed 
their  incursion  by  force ;  but  when  they  found,  by  the  corpses  of  those 
whom  they  slew,  with  what  kind  of  enemies  they  had  to  deal,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  party  of  their  young  men,  answering  in  number  to  these 
female  warriors,  should  be  detached  to  observe  them  closely,  and  seek 
all  opportunities  of  conciliation.  The  particulars  of  this  savage  court- 
ship are  told  by  Herodotus  with  that  graceful  simplicity  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients,  and  which  a  modem  compiler  cannot  venture  to  imi'^ 
tate.  They  hunted  long  in  each  other's  neighbourhood,  "  and  wheiv 
the  Amazons  knew  that  the  young  men  came  for  no  treachery,  they  let 
them  speed,  and  every  day  the  one  camp  drew  closer  to  the  other.'' 
A  straggler  from  each  party  found  means  to  meet  and  express  them- 
selves by  mutual  signs ;  (for  they  had  no  common  language  but  that  of 
the  eyes ;)  and  this  good  understanding  soon  led  to  a  general  alliance* 
"  Joining  their  camp,  they  dwelt  together,  each  having  as  his  wife  her 
whom  he  had  first  met  with ;  and  the  men  could  not  learn  the  language 
of  the  women,  but  the  women  caught  that  of  the  men ;  and  when  they 
understood  each  other,  the  men  said  unto  the  women,  *  We  verily  have 
both  parents  and  householdngtufT;  wherefore  now  let  us  not  lead  this 
life  any  longer,  but  going  to  our  nation,  let  us  dwell  with  them,  and  yon 
and  none  other  will  we  have  to  wife.'  And  the  women  saidj  *  We  can- 
not dwell  with  your  women,  for  we  have  not  the  same  customs  with 
them ;  we  shoot  with  bows,  and  throw  the  spear,  and  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  we  have  not  learnt  womanly  works.  And  your  women  do 
none  of  these  things,  but  work  womanly  works,  abiding  m  the  tents, 
and  go'mg  not  forth  either  to  hunt  or  war ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  dwell 
with  them.  But  if  ye  will  have  us  for  wives,  and  deal  justly  by  us,  then 
go  to  3^ur  parents  and  receive  your  shares  of  their  inheritance,  and  af- 
terwards we  will  dwell  apart  from  your  people.'  "  The  nation  thus 
formed  was  called  Sauromatse,  or  Sarmatians ;  they  spoke  the  Sc3rthian 
language,  a  little  corrupted  by  the  faulty  pronunciation  of  their  mo- 
thers ;  and  their  women  retained,  even  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
custom  of  attending  their  husbands  in  the  battle  or  the  chase.'*' 

LH. — I  certainly  shall  not  undertake  either  to  justify  the  accounts  of 
an  Amazonian  nation,  nor  to  reconcile  this  story  with  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Thermodon  ;t  but  there  is,  in  fiict,  no  necessary  connexion  be- 


*  If  we  beliere  Herodotus,  no  Sarmntian  girl  was  allowed  to  marry  till  she  bad  killed  an 
enemy ;  and  many  died  unmarried,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  fiilfilling  this  law. 

t  The  battle  of  Thermodon  is  said  by  Justin  (lib.  xi.  c.  4.)  to  have  been  fought  by  Hcrcn. 
!es  and  Thesous.  In  this  he  is  at  variance  with  the  Greek  writers,  who  make  Theseus  to 
have  visited  the  Amaxoiis  in  Attica,  not  to  have  invaded  them  in  Paphlagonia ;  (Plutarch  in 
vit  Thes.)  and  this  date  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  accoants  given  by  Herodotus,  since 
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tweenthedrcumstances  here  detailed,  and  that  caldirated  engagement ; 
nor,  if  we  suppose  that  the  information  of  Herodotus  was  thus  for  in- 
oorrect,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  remaining  statanent  which  is  at  all 
improbable.  The  crews  of  three  Greek  slave-ships,  on  their  way  from 
Mingrelia  to  Paphlagonia,  are  surprised  and  massacred  by  their  mise' 
rable  cargoes.  That  these  were  all  women,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
since,  in  those  days,  no  males  received  quarter  in  battle ;  unce  ficW- 
slaves  were  unknown ;  and  since  all  the  offices  of  a  fiunily  were  per- 
formed by  females.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  these  pocnr  cresturea, 
on  landing  in  Sc3rthia,  should  have  employed  the  weapons  of  thdr  late 
masters  to  defend  themselves  from  a  new  slavery  ;  or  that,  this  fear  re- 
moved, they  should  have  been  good  and  courageous  wives  to  thdr  wan- 
dering husbands.  At  the  same  time,  supposing  them  to  have  existed  is 
a  separate  community  fmr  even  a  few  months,  it  is  obvious  how  the  cii^ 
cumstanoe  of  women  landing  on  a  foreign  soil  with  arms  in  thdr  hands, 
might  give  rise  to  the  belief  of  an  Amazonian  nation,  of  which  these 
were  a  colony.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  how  naturally  the  Greeka,  in  after 
times,  would  connect  such  a  story  with  their  own  national  legends  of 
Penihesilea,  Hippolita,  and  Menalippe.  At  all  events,  and  whatever 
credit  may  be  la^en  to  this  account  of  their  origin,  concerning  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Sarmatians  in  his  own  time,  Herodotus  was  surely 
competent  to  speak  VTith  certainty ;  and  the  fact  of  v^hich  be  assures 
us,  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Scythian,  is  apparently  a  suificient  an- 
swer to  the  opinion  which  many  learned  men  have,  in  later  tunes,  adopt- 
ed, that  they  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Scoloti,  and  a  more  leeent 
colony  from  Media. 

Un. — Diodorus  Siculus,'^  the  great  authority  on  which  this  hypothe- 
sis is  built,  and  whose  whole  history  of  the  Scjrthianq  is  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  Herodotus,  that  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  aban- 
doned, wrote  at  a  period  so  much  more  recent  than  Herodotus,  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  these  countries  is  so  greatly  inferior,  that  it  seems  a 
[grange  kind  of  prejudice  which  builds  on  the  testimony  of  a  remote 
and  credulous  antiquary,  in  preference  to  that  of  one  who  had  himself 


Heroulevbad  been  loog  deified,  and  Tbeeeua  long  deceased,  before  the  SejUnaae  ealered  B»> 

There  may,  indeed,  have  been  two  battles  of  Tbermodon ,-  fix*  Herodotus  does  no(  seem  to 
have  soppoeed  that  Hercules  was  present  at  the  one  whieh  he  mentions,  and  Homer  meocksis 
notUng  of  either.  But  so  recent  a  compiler  as  T.  Posupeias  is  no  very  oomprtsni  authority 
on  the  affiurs  of  Hercules. 

The  story  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  Sarmatc  has  been  strangely  miBqiuK- 
ed  by  many  historians,  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Bfr.  Pinkerton.  He  gravely  Idb  us,  giv- 
ing Herodotus  as  his  authority,  that  "  some  of  the  Sarmats  learned  the  Scythian  toogoe  from 
the  Amasons."  (See  Dissert  chap.  ii.  p.  20.)  I^et  any  one  compare  this  account  with  the 
literal  translation  which  I  have  given  of  the  passage  referred  to,  and  he  will  be  in  consider- 
able doubt,  1  apprehend,  whether  this  bs  utter  ignorance  of  Greek,  or  utter  oonteoapc  of  tmth- 

*  Died.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  chap.  43. 
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viflHed  the  cotmtries,  and  conversed  with  the  people  whom  he  deB<^be9. 
And  flirthef,  the  conduct  attributed  by  Diodorus  to  the  kings  of  Scy- 
thia,  of  bringing  away,  not  slaves,  but  colonies  of  subjects  from  Media 
and  Assyria,  however  consonant  to  the  policy  of  civilized  nations, 
would  be  utterly  preposterous  in  a  people  of  wandering  habits,  and  in 
a  state  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the  ScolotL  Whatever  Medes  or  Assy- 
rians they  might  carry  away  with  them,  would  be,  undoubtedly,  not  to 
plant  in  cities,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Czar  Peter  dealt  with  his 
neighbours,  but  as  concubines  or  slaves ;  and  these  last,  so  far  from  be- 
ing left  in  bodies  strong  enough  to  become  independent  tribes,  would 
have  been  not  only  scattered  through  the  tents  of  their  respective  owners, 
but,  if  the  Scythians  adhered  to  their  usual  inhuman  custom,  have 
been  deprived  of  eye-sight  Again,  if  the  Sauromate  were  a  Median 
colony,  what^  made  them  so  soon  forsake  their  ancient  stationary  ha- 
bits of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  situation  so  favour&ble  for  both 
as  the  Palus  Mssotis  ?  The  Medes  were  not  a  wandering  but  a  highly- 
civilized  people ;  the  Sauromatae  were  the  wildest  of  the  Scsrthians ; 
surely  such  a  dereliction  of  ancient  manners,  such  a  deterioration  ci 
character,  is  not  to  be  lightly  credited.  The  Tartar  may  become  settled, 
and  learn  to  work  and  eat  bread  like  a  European;  but  it  would  take 
many  years  to  wean  a  European  from  his  bread  and  wine,  to  horse-flesh 
and  koumiss ;  nor  have  I  eVer  heard  an  instance  of  a  nation  thus  retro- 
grading from  the  agricultural  to  the  pastoral  life.  Lastly,  however, 
Diodorus  goes  on  to  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  these 
Sauromats  with  the  Scythians,  and  the  distress  to  which  the  latter  were 
reduced,  many  of  the  Scythian  women  took  the  field,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Now  this  we  know  to  be  utterly  false ; 
for  the  Amazons,  whether  £Bibulous  or  not,  are  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
and  the  Scytiiian  invasion  of  Media,  and  the  supposed  introduction  of  a 
colony  of  Medes  into  the  Cuban,  as  the  invasion  of  Media  only  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  could  not  have  taken  place  till  some  centuries 
after  Homer's  death ;  till  which  time,  according  to  the  arguments  of  Dio- 
dorus himself,  any  collision  between  the  Sc3rthians  and  Sanromats  wtfs 
impossible.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
boUi  the  Sc3rthians  and  Sauromats  existed  as  independent  and  friendly 
nations,  neither  of  them  inclined  to  invade  or  distress  the  other.  But 
Uus  is  not  the  only  proof  to  be  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus^  that,  from  the 
days  of  the  father  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  the  north  and  east  was 
retrograding  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  more  widely  succeeding 
authors  departed  fh>m  his  authority,  the  more  efiectually  they  betrayed 
their  own  ignorance. 

LrV.-*To  corroborate  this  hypothesis  of  Diodorus,  it  has  been  added 
by  some  learned  moderi^s,  for  whose  talents  and  knowledge  few  men 
have  more  respect  than  myself,  that  the  name  Sauro-Mats,  or  ^*  Sar- 
Madai,"  signifies  (in  what  language  we  are  not  told)  '*  the  dese^danta 
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of  the  Medes ;"  and  that  the  part  of  Derbeat  was  called  in  after  times 
<<  the  Sarmatic  gates,"  because  the  descendants  of  the  Medes  had  pass- 
ed through  them  to  the  Pains  Mieotis.  But  till  we  know  that  ''  Sar" 
was  ever  used  to  signify  a  "  descendant"  in  either  the  Median  or  Scy- 
thian language,  this  etymology  will  have  but  little  weight  with  the  com- 
mon race  of  inquirers.  There  is  besides  a  prior  claimant  in  Madyes, 
king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  the  Sauromatae  may  be  esteemed  full  as 
likely  to  have  taken  their  title  as  from  the  Medes.  And  though  the  pass 
of  Caucasus  was  certainly  called  the  Sarmatic  gate  by  the  Gred^  as  it 
was  also  called  by  the  Arabians  the  ramparts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  it  was 
not  so  styled  in  memory  of  the  peaceaMe  egress  of  Uie  Sarmatians  fiom 
Media,  but  of  their  frequent  and  terrible  inroads  by  that  passage  to  plun- 
der and  destroy.  On  the  whole,  the  supposed  descent  of  the  Sanroma- 
t»  from  the  Medes,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  no  less  apoer3rphal  than  diat 
of  the  Turics  from  the  TeUcii,  nor  can  any  connexion  be  proved  between 
them,  except  that  both  originally  sprang  from  the  same  son  of  Noah. 
Media  has  received  many  colonies,  but  is  too  spacious  and  fotile  a  re- 
gion to  be  itself  deserted  for  Sc3rthia.* 

LV. — With  the  exception  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Grecian  co- 
lonists, the  Sauromatae,  or  Sarmatians,  for  at  least  280  years  continued 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Scythia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  that 
sonthem  extremities  reached  the  Danube  in  Europe,  and  the -Cuban  in 
Ama.  Their  eastern  tribes  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  Cispan,  and 
trestward  they  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Gets  and  Bastarrae  so  fhr  as 
the  TIbwcus  of  Teyas.  To  the  north  their  empire  #as  more  contracted, 
since  the  Rhoxokni  to  the  north-west,  and  the  more  eastern  Alam  oe- 


*  Herodotus  montionf,  indeed,  a  northern  tribe  who  profesaed  themselvoB  to  be  a  cokny  of 
Modes ;  but  they  were  found  in  a  country  far  removed  from  Sarmatia ;  and  he  treats  their 
pretensions  as  very  slightly  branded.  They  were  the  Signnna,  a  tribe  of  warlike  barhanua^ 
whose  drewor  armour  resembled  that  of  the  Medes,  and  who  had  war-cbarioK^  dnwn  bj 
ioieU  and  shaggy,  but  swift  horses.  Thegr  occa|md  the  regions  beyond  Ibe  opper  Bunk^ 
and  bordering  on  the  Veneti  They  nuiy,  perhaps,  be  the  same  people  who  wen  aftevards 
called  Vindelici,  whose  sai^xued  eastern  origin  and  Amazonian  battle^xea  were  bmcKis  in  thA 
time  of  Horace. 

— —  Vindelici,  quibot 
Mob  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 
DextrascAnnnet,  queerere  di^uli : 
Nee  scire  ftis  est  omnia. 

On  this  passage  the  scholiast  writes  "  thnt  the  Vindelici  were  a  tribe  who  had  been  eip^ 
led  from  Thrace  by  the  Amaxons." 

If,  as  the  similarity  of  the  name  may  seem  to  imply,  they  were  a  tribe  of  Veneti,  the  report 
of  their  Median  descent  is  easily  explained  by  the  known  emigration  of  this  last  people  from 
Paphlagonia.  (Strabo.  lib.  xi.)  They  were  certainly  neither  Germans  nor  Celts ;  and  th^ 
are  distinguished  both  from  the  Rheti  and  the  Soevi. 
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cupied  DO  sm^  part  of  the  plain  betwe^i  the  Borysthenesand  Tanais.* 
The  Sarmatians  themselves  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  with  whom 
the  conquered  SG3rthians  were  confounded.  Like  the  Scoloti,  thdr  rul- 
ing and  paramount  clan  assumed  the  denomination  of  Royalists.  Tlie 
others  were  the  Jasyges,  the  Urgi,  the  Aorsi,  the  Seiraci,  and,  lastly,  the 
Limigantes,  a  mutinous  race  of  bond-men,  whom  their  masters  had  en- 
trusted with  arms  during  their  War  with  the  Scythians,  and  who  had 
used  these  weapons  to  establish  their  own  liberty.  All  these  clans,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours,  the  Alani,  had  the  same  language,  dress,  and 
manners.  Their  arms  were  lapces,  bows  and  poisoned  arrows;  and 
theif  bodies  were  defended  by  cuirasses  composed  of  shavings  of  horn, 
disposed  like  scales  on  a  coarse  linen  tunic.  Their  tactics  were,  how- 
eveT)  more  adapted  for  plunder  and  assassination  than  for  open  war. 
Even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  the  Roman  infantry  easily  kept  them 
at  bay ;  and  the  slight  resistance  which  their  Gothic  invaders  met  with 
in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  is  very  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
spirit  and  prudence  which  their  ancestors  displayed  against  Darius 
Hystaspes.  Yet  though  the  Goths  had  at  least  a  military  possession  of 
th9  rivers  and  of  the  more  cultivable  parts  of  the  country,  the  Sarmati- 
ans  still  seem  to  have  preserved  to  themselves  the  pasturage  of  their 
grassy  deserts,  and  the  savage  liberty  of  wandering  and  plunder.  Th^ 
continued  for  many  years  after  to  ravage  the  fields  of  Dacia,  and 
Ammianus  mentions  a  treaty  made  with  their  king  so  late  as  the 
year360. 

LVI. — Of  the  Goths  themselves,  and  their  progress  from  the  Baltic, or 
of  the  short  but  memorable  period  of  their  empire  in  Scythia,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  now  to  s^peek.  The  name  of  Gothland  was  for  some 
time  affixed  to  the  Crimea ;  and  in  some  of  the  mountainous  cantons  of 
that  peninsula  their  colonies  were  long  blended  with  the  ancient  Tauri, 
and  the  German  or  Swedish  language  was  not  unknown  there  even  so 
late  as  the  embassy  of  Rubruquis  m  the  14th  century.  But  the  main 
body  of  their  nation  was,  as  is  well  known,  expelled  from  Scythia  in  the 
year  376,  by  the  great  inundation  of  the  Hims  and  the  Alani,  who  were 
closely  followed  in  tremendous  and  continual  succession  by  the  Avars, 
Chozaree,  Patzinacitse,  Cumani,  Magiars,  and  Ylachi,  with  many  other 
nations  of  Mongolian,  Tartar,  and  Finnic  descent,  who  were  in  these 
ages  let  loose  from  behind  the  mighty  rivers  and  pathless  deserts,  where 


*  The  Rbozolaoi,  or  Rbozani,  are  disdnguighed  by  Strabo  irom  all  the  Scy  thk  or  SamW' 
tian  tribes,  and  claned  with  the  Peuci  and  Boaurrn.  They  liad  helmeU  and  breaatrplatea  of 
raw  hidea,  and  shielda  (a  sure  proof  that  they  were  no  Sarmatiana)  of  the  same  material. 
Their  king,  Tasiua,  brought  50,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chersonites  against  Mithri- 
dates,  who  were,  however,  totally  defeated,  with  immense  loss,  by  the  disciplined  troops  of 
Potttus.  (Strabo  w.)  That  the  Rhoxani  were  of  Slavonic  race  is  highly  probable.  That 
they  were  the  founders  of  t^  Russian  name  and  nation  I  could  readily  believe,  if  it  were  not 
eontradicted  (as  will  be  seen  hereafWr)  by  the  earliest  histories  of  the  country. 
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ProTidenoe  had  hitherto  kept  them  bound  froAi  distarbing  the  wettem 
world.  The  immediate  causes,  howeyer,  of  their  irruption  into  Europis, 
may  be  found  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Sauromats,  by  whose  name  they 
had  hitherto  been  held  in  respect,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
Alani  (a  kindred  race  with  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Europe  along  the  Volga)  united  with  any  invader  who  led 
tl^em  on  against  their  enemies,  .the  wealthy  and  tyrannical  Goth&  The 
Huns  were  doubtless  a  Mongolian  family,  since  the  description  of  their 
hideous  features,  as  given  by  Ammianus  Marcdlinus,  can  only  belong 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Calmuks.  The  Tartars,  or  Turks,  with 
whom  the  learned  Des  Guignes,  misled  by  his  Chinese  authorities,  Hioet 
strangely  confounds  them,  so  far  as  to  reduce  bU  the  various  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia  to  one  common  denomination,  are  a  race  distinct  both  m 
language  and  history ;  and  though  by  conquest  and  intermarriages  th^ 
have  received  a  strong  tincture  of  Mongolian  blood,  are  still  a  fiur  and 
comely  people  in  comparison  with  the  followers  of  Attila.  The  snowy 
range  of  Imaus  may  seem,  indeed,  to  have  bounded,  till  the  time  of  that 
monarch,  the  western  progress  of  his  countr3rmen,  since  we  have  no 
reason  aflforded  us  by  ancient  history  for  bdieving  that  either  the  Sacs, 
Massagetffi,  Turks,  or  Chorasmians  at  all  differed  in  countenance  fro» 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  from  their  immediate  neighbours  the  Persians.* 
The  Avars,  Chazares  and  Machi  were  known  to  have  been  of  Turkish 
stock,  and  are  so  called  both  in  the  B3rzantine  histories,  sad  in  the  earli- 
est Slavonic  chronicles.  The  Patzinacit®  and  Cumani  spoke  the  same 
language;  and  the  similarity  of  name  would  lead  us  to  deriTe  the 
latter  firom  the  river  Cuma,  which  flows  through  the  desert  of  Astra- 
chan,  or  from  the  city  of  Cumania,  which  Pliny  fixes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian  gates.  Both  these  nations,  then,  may  seem  to  have 
been  Sarmatian  tribes,  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Scythians  and 
Alani ;  and  the  enormous  length  of  their  hair,  which  is  noticed  by  the 
Hungarian  writers  of  a  later  period,  was  perhapsa  proof  of  their  pedi- 
gree. The  Magyars  came  from  those  ample  regions,  which  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Baschkirs  and  Yakonti.  The  city  of  Madshar  on  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  attention  of  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  regarded  with  a  very  misplaced  veneration  by 
several  Hungarian  Uterati,  is  proved  by  later  inquirers  to  have  been  a 
Tartar  erection  of  the  14th  century.  They  are  called  Turks  by  Con- 
stanliue  Porphyrogenitus ;  but  the  similarity  of  language  evinces  a  de- 
scent from  the  Finns,  and  a  close  relationship  to  the  far  less  fcHtimate 


^  The  feUowing  paintiaj^  of  the  Tarkidi  females  in  the  days  of  CTrns,  ie  a  tolersbly  arc*- 
rate  Teraification  of  a  literal  tranilation  from  the  Shah-Nameh  of  Ferdusi,  (or  which  1  am  io- 
debted  to  a  M^.  of  General  MaleoUn's.*    It  may  be  regarded  as  proof,  first,  that  the  modera 

♦  Now,  1830.  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Governor  of  Bombay,— Ed. 
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tribes  who  drive  their  rein-deer  through  the  frozen  snows  of  Lapland 
and  Samoiedia.* 

LVII.— Of  these  nations  the  subsequent  fortunes  may  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  The  Huns,  after  the  declension  of  their  empire,  were  still 
under  the  name  of  Chunhi,  a  powerjful  people  in  the  provinces  of  Poland, 
and  often  ravaged  the  north  of  Hungary  to  a  very  late  period.  Their 
race  perhaps  may  yet  survive  in  the  Tartars  of  Humann,  (a  singular 
people,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Slavonians,  retain  a  dialect  of  Mongolian, 
and  the  use  of  horse-flesh,)  or,  more  probably,  has  gradually  lost  itself 
among  the  warhke  and  equestrian  Lithuanians.  Firoff  was  called  Chu- 
nigrad  by  the  Slavonians  so  late  as  the  year  900.  The  Avars,  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  of  eastern  nations,  can  now  be  no  longer  traced 
on  a  map  of  the  world ;  and  their  excessive  pride  and  exemplary  destruc- 
tion was  recorded  by  a  proverb,  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Nestor.f  Of 
the  Chozares,  PatzinacitsD,  and  Cumani,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Danubian  provinces  attests  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Vlachi  or  Wallachi ;  and  the  Magyars,  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  the  rest,  are  at  present,  with  unaltered  name,  and  still  pre- 
serving their  Tchudic  language,  the  peaceable  and  glorious  possessors 
of  the  rich  plains  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Hungary.J  What  became  of  the  • 
Sarmatic  and  Sc3rthian  population  during  these  repeated  revolutions,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  discover.  Their  main  stock  would  be  so 
easily  blended  with  the  Alani,  Patzinacitse,  and  Cumani,  tribes  of  kin- 
dred manners  and  language  to  their  own,  that  the  conquered  and  con- 
quering nations  woidd  be  soon  an  undistinguished  mass.  But  though 
many  tribes  were,  doubtless,  extirpated  or  absorbed  by  their  conquerors^ 


Tartan  of  Turkistan  are  not  an  uncomely  race,  linea  Perdori  would  not  have  eelected  a  tent 
of  Calmuka  as  the  habUation  of  beauty ;  and  aeeondly,  that  there  waa  no  tradition  among  the 
Ptoraiana  that  the  ancient  Tnrka  at  all  resembled  the  Huns,  or  diS^ed  from  their  present  ap- 
pearance. A  part  only  of  the  ibUowing  passsge  is  relevant  to  thia  topic;  but  the  whole  a£ 
fiirds  so  pleasing  an  Eastern  landscape,  that  its  insertion  will,  I  trust,  be  pardoned.  It  is  the 
speech  of  Georgin  to  Begun,  when  he  points  out  to  his  companion  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Afraaiah.* 

*  Gyamad,  Aflines  Lingn»  Hnngarica. 

t  "And  these  were  the  Obri  (Avars)  in  those  days;  and  they  made  war  against  the  Czar 
<emperor,)  Heraelius,  and  well  nigh  mastered  him.  These  Obri  made  war  against  the  Slavi, 
and  they  subdued  the  Duliebi,  who  are  of  the  Slari,  and  they  abused  the  women  of  the  Dniia' 
bl  And  when  an  Obre  went  a  journey,  he  harnessed  to  his  waggon  neither  horses  nor  oxen, 
but  he  harnessed  three,  or  four,  or  five  women,  and  they  drew  the  Obre ;  and  to  this  servica 
the  Duliebi  were  constrained.  For  the  Obri  were  mighty,  and  filled  with  pride,  and  God 
dsstroyed  them,  and  they  all  perished,  and  there  is  no  Obre  left  And  there  is  a  proverb 
among  the  Russians,  which  saith,~<  They  have  perished  like  the  Obri,  and  have  left  no  chil- 
dren to  preserve  their  remembranoe.'  "—(Nestor  ap  Poiocki,  pp.  194 — 197.)    . 

t  Magyar  Orsagia  the  name  which  the  Hungarians  still  give  to  their  country.  '*Orsag," 
is  "kingdom** 

*  Ses  p.  414. 
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the  Bame  tnd  posterity  of  the  Jaiyges  may  eeem  to  have  etiU  soTv'nred 
the  shock  in  the  obscure,  though  warlike  tribe  of  Jagii,*  who  subsisted 
as  an  independent  nation  in  Lithnania  so  late  as  the  year  1277. 

LVm.— We  have  hitherto  contemplated  the  main  stream  of  conquest 
as  it  continued,  during  many  centuries,  to  set  steadily  in  from  the  east 
B«t  these  were  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  important  colonies  whi<^ 
Seythia  was  destined  to  receive ;  and  the  Russians  and  fi^voniass  from 
the  north  and  west,  began,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century,  to  show  them- 
selves amid  the  cataracts  and  marshy  iidands  of  the  Dnieper.  Of  these, 
the  first  were,  if  we  believe  the  earliest  Russian  chronides,  a  Scandina- 
vian tribe,  the  kindred  of  the  Swedes,  the  Danish,  and  the  English. 
They  landed  in  the  territory  of  Novogorod  about  the  year  800 ;  and 
shortly  after  had  sufficient  power,  or  address,  to  mute  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Finns  and  Skivonians  with  themselves,  under  the  common  an- 
thority  of  a  Scandinavian  chief,  named  Rnric,  or  Rodericf  They  were 
the  same  race  with  those  Warangians  who  were  l<mg  the  most  feithM 
mercenaries  of  the  imperial  Byzantine  guard,  whose  name,  Waringa,  or 
,  ^  Warrior,''  is  rather  professional  than  nationa],  and  whom  language  is 
called  by  Codinus  a  dialect  of  "  English.''^  Askold  and  Dir,  two  of  Ro- 
deric's  companions,  three  years  after  his  accession  to  the  Russian  sove- 
reignty, advancing  to  Kief,  and  uniting  themselves  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Slavonians,  defeated  the  Chozares,  who  were  till  then  lords  para- 
mount of  the  0oil,  and  established  a  new  emphre  in  Seythia,  which,  with' 
in  a  few  yearS)  became  as  formidable  to  the  imbecile  government  of 


*  Dm  Gaigfiei,  L.  triH.  Z4SL    t^astori  Horai  Polemicos,  L.  ii.  1 14. 

t  "  In  the  year  (of  the  world,  according  to  the  Ronian  compatation,)  6368,  and  in  the  year 
•369,  and  in  the  year  63r0,  the  Waraga  came  Irom  beyond  the  aea,  bat  they  (tiht  Slaroaiam,) 
paid  them  no  tribolt.  And  thay  began  to  gorern  themadrea,  and  there  vaa  no  jvmioi^  and 
■atien  atrore  with  naCton,  and  they  had  war.  And  they  aaid  among  themaetres,  let  oa  mate 
oa  a  prince,  that  he  may  gorem  na^  and  oonnaelaa  aright  And  the  Rnaaiana  nneot  be/epd 
Hm  aea  to  the  Waraga ;  for  theae  before^umed  Waraga  called  thenMetrea  BatMaB,  in  lika 
manner  aa  othera  called  tbemaelvea  8wie,othera  Urmani,  othera  loglaad,  odicra  Gotha. 
ThoB,  therefore,  spake  the  Ruasiana  and  Tchoada,  and  Slari,  and  Kr3rwicxi,  and  all,  *0«r 
land  ia  great  and  fniitful,  but  we  lack  connael.  Coma  theretire  hither,  and  thou  abalt  be  oar 
printe  and  gorern  oa.*  And  they  brought  ofvar  three  brethren  wkh  their  kindred,  and  tbeae 
hadalinuaaia.  And  they  came  among  the  SUW  firat  and  built  the  cit^  Ladoga,  and  Biorik 
dwelt  in  old  Ladoga,  and  the  second,  Synena  dwelt  with  na  at  Biel-Oaero^  and  the  third,  Tra- 
▼or  atlsborsk  ;  and  ainca  Ibeae  Waraga,  Norogorod  ia  called  Russian  land.  Tbeas  men  d 
NoTogorod  are  of  Warag  race,  but  baftra  they  were  SlaToniana,  (who  dwelt  there,)  and  they 
were  ao  called  until  the  time  of  Rinrik.  After  two  yeara  died  Syneua  with  hia  bmhar  Tiw- 
iFor,  and  Riurik  only  had  all  the  rule,  and  ha  oama  to  the^Umen,  and  he  built  a  drf  ontha 
Tolabof  and  aattled  thara  tn  be  a  prince,  and  ha  called  it  Novogorod;  and  he  gave  lands la 
his  man  and  built  oiciea.  One  had  Pahnak,  ana  RostoC  one  BieU)aen>.  And  in  ihsea  einas 
the  neie  eomen  wr$  italUd  Wara^,  but  of  Novgorod,  the  ibrmer  citiaeas  were  Sftari,  and 
of  Poltosk,  Krywiczi,  and  of  Biel-Oaero,  Veaai-"    (Nealor  apud  Potocki,  p.  206,  at  aeq.) 

t  Reiake.  Comment  ia  vor.  Parangi  ap.  Strittsr  eompared.  Hist.  Bys.  torn.  h.  p.  47t. 
Codinus  da  Officii^  cap.  riii.  f  IS. 
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CkmBtftnttii<>ple,a8any  of  the  former  occnpiers  of  this  countiy.  Tknsil 
was  that,  about  three  hundred  years  afto^^the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britauiy 
and  sixty  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France,  an- 
other swarm  of  the  same  norttiem  hive  sooceeded  in  giving  a  name  and 
a  race  of  sovereigns  to  the  still  wider  regions  of  European  Scythia.  Bill 
the  Warangians  were  too  small  a  part  of  the  population  to  effect,  like 
the  Saxons  in  Briton,  a  total  change  in  the  language  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  they  coalesced ;  and  there  was  not  that  radical  dififevence  betwe^ 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Scandinavia  and  Slavonians,  which  prevented 
ifaem  6com  easily  blending  with  each  other  into  that  mixture  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Russian,  and  of  which  Slavonian  is  by  far  the  moat 
conspicuous  ingredient  For  a  few  generations  the  Warangian  tongue 
endured,  and  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  gives  us  the  names  of  five 
cataracts  on  the  Dnieper  in  the  Russian  language,*  which  bear  consi- 
derable marks  of  their  northern  origin.  The  dialect  of  the  majority 
soon,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  though  the  Finns  still  call  the  Russiaiit ' 
by  the  name  of  Guda,  or  Goths,  the  modem  Russian  has  lost  all  leeel- 
lection  of  his  kindred  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

UX.— I  hare  adopted  the  plain  unvarnished  story  of  Nestor  as  to  the 
original  country  of  the  Russians,  and  their  estpUishment  at  Norogomd 
and  Kiefl  His  testimony  is  the  eariiest  which  we  possess,  aa4  his  eha^ 
meter  as  a  historian  ummpeached.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  prober 
hie  than  that  the  same  valiant  pirates  who  subdued  France,  Ekigland, 
and  Ireland,  should,  about  the  same  time  be  making  similar  exertionp 
on  the  side  of  Russia.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  more  explicit  than  the 
simple  and  almost  Scriptural  language  of  this  feither  of  Muscovite  histo- 
ry. Yet,  in  the  lace  of  this  direct  evidence,  there  have  been  many  mo- 
dem writers  who  assign  to  the  Russians  a  'very  difierent  descent.  The 
learned  and  diligent  L'Evesque  is,  in  this  point,  so  far  abandoned  by  his 
usual  judgment,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  a  race  of  Huns ;  and 
there  are  others  who  are  equally  positive  in  deriving  them  from  a  Sla- 
vonic origin.  The  first  of  these  opinions,  and  which  only  deserves  re- 
futation as  being  the  opinion  of  an  author  like  L^Evesque,  is  founded 
on  the  following  circumstances :  Kief,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
anciently  called  Khunigard,  the  ^  city  of  the  Huns ;"  and  to  prove  that 
its  founders  were  of  that  nation,  Kii,  the  traditionary  name  of  its  build* 


♦  The  Rnssiftn  mimeg  ghren  by  Congfntine  «re  Tery  different  from  the  Slavonic  appella- 
tions which  he  also  fbrnishea ;  but  they  are  so  much  disgnised  by  their  Grecian  dress  as  to 
BBttke  it  very  difficalt  to  trace  their  resemblaoee  to  any  kneiim  language.  They  are  '^Oul- 
borsi,'*  proibdrfy  "Wolver's  Eoa,"or  Wohre^  island,  sine*  tbs  corresponding  SUtoms 
word,  Ostrobnnipratch,  iaptiss  thsrs  was  an  island  at  the  place,  t.  "  Aifshar,"  die  cqmp' 
ponding  Slavonic,  which  is  "Neapit,"  or  Pelican's  Nest,  may  kad  os  to  tender  '*  E^ya-far," 
or  Egg-ferry.  3.  "  Baniphoram"  may  be  "  Bar,"  or  Bear-fcrry.  4.  "Leanti."  6.  "Strou. 
ban."  Of  these  1  can  make  no  meaning  which  pleases  me.  The  nautieal  terms  of  the  Bal- 
tic may  perhaps  ai&rd  a  due  to  both. 
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mt,  is  asserted  to  have  no  Slavonie  meaning.  2dly,  Ck>n8tantine  Porpky- 
rogenitus,  as  well  as  Cadrenu^and  Zenaras,  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Kief, 
Russians  ;  and,  3dly,  when  Oleg,  the  regent  of  NoYogorod  during  the 
Biinority  of  the  sons  of  Ruric,  was  endeavouring  to  entrap  the  princes 
of  Kief  to  a  conference,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  with  himself.  4thly,  There  is  a  passage  in  the  dironides  of  the 
^monastery  of  St  Bertin  for  the  year  899,  in  which  the  sovereign  of  the 
Russians  is  called  "  Chacanus,"  which  L'Evesque  supposes  to  be  the 
same  with  Chagan,  or  Kh^,  a  title  exclusively  oriental.  But,  first,  it 
is  no  uncommon  circumstance  that  a  town  should  receive  a  name  from 
its  occupants,  as  well  as  from  its  foimders ;  and  as  the  Huns  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  Kief  for  many  years  during  the  continuance  of 
the  empire  founded  by  AttUa,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  neighbouring 
Slavonians  should  call  it  after  its  occupants,  whether  it  were  built  by 
the  Huns  or  no.  And  though  it  be  true,  as  L'Evesque  observes,  that 
the  hill  where  the  ancient  Russian  princes  were  buried  is  called  "  0&- 
gorskaia  Gory,"  it  is  not  so  called  because  the  Huns  were  buried  there, 
but  because  the  Hungarians,  in  the  year  888,  were  encamped  on  it  in 
theur  passage  through  the  country.  In  whatever  nation  we  are  to  sedL 
for  Kii's  parentage,  it  is  plain  that  the  Russians  are  not  concerned  in  the 
question,  since  the  city  which  he  founded  had  flourished  some  centuries 
before  the  arrival  of  Askhold  and  Dir,  who  are  described  by  Nestor  as 
the  first  Russians  who  came  thither.  Secondly,  when  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  speaks  of  Kief  as  inhabited  by  Ruasiaas,  he  evidently  re- 
fers to  the  then  ruling  nation,  in  the  latter  part,  that  is,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  who  were  undoubtedly  Russians,  and  the  descendants 
of  those  Warangians  who  came  from  the  north  with  Askhold  and  Dir  ^ 
but  to  say  that  these  were  Huns  is  nothing  less  than  begging  the  ques- 
tion. And,  thirdly,  they  were,  these  very  Warangian  chieftains,  not 
the  founders  or  original  population,  but  the  conquerors  of  Kid^  whoa 
the  Regent  Oleg  called  his  kindred.  So  that,  not  only  have  we  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  Kief  to  have  been  buih  by  the  Huns^  but  even 
granting  that  it  were  their  work,  and  that  the  original  population  was 
Hunnish,  the  Russians  were  plainly  a  compl^ely  different  people.  The 
passage,  lastly,  in  the  Bertinian  annals  will  not  suffice  to  prove  thai  the 
Russian  sovereigns  were  anciently  styled  Kh^ ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  very  strongly  confirms  the  account  of  Nestor,  which  fixes  their  for- 
mer habitation  in  Sweden.  Certain  strangers,  it  mforms  us,  who  said 
they  belonged  to  a  nation  named  ^^  Ros,"  and  had  been  sent  "  by  their 
king,  Chacan,"  on  a  friendly  message  to  the  Emperor  Theodoans  at 
Constantinople,  were  recommended  by  this  last  to  the  Gterman  mo- 
narch, Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  to  be  forwarded  by  him,  through  Germa- 
ny, to  their  own  country.  They  were  ascertained  by  Lewis  to  belong  to  a 
Swedish  tribe,  and  were,  therefore,  dismissed  by  him  with  much  reluc- 
tance, under  the  impression  that  they  were  enemies  both  to  the  eastern  and 
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western  empires.  This  happened  in  889.  And  how  rightly  Lewis  di- 
vined their  motives  for  this  embassy  to  Constantinople  is  plain,  when 
we  find  that,  not  many  years  alter,  the  Swedish  Warangians  invaded 
Scythia  in  their  way  to  the  Euxine.  And  the  fact  of  the  Russians  being 
originally  from  Sweden  is  thus,  as  it  should  seem,  so  strongly  confirm- 
ed, that  L'Evesque  himself  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tiie  strange 
supposition  that  some  of  the  Huns  might,  by  unknown  means,  (for  they 
had  no  vessels,)  and  at  some  tmknown  period,  have  estabhshed  them- 
sdves  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  a  notion  to  examine  which  would 
be  little  less  absurd  than  to  maintain  it,  if  it  did  not  lean  on  the  supposed 
similarity  of  Chacan  to  Chagan.  But  Chacan  (supposing  it  to  be  a  title) 
may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Swedish  "  Kong,"  a  king,  as  well  as  the 
Tartarian  ''  Kh^."  It  has,  however,  as  Schhezer  observes,  in  the 
present  passage,  every  appearance  of  being  a  proper  name,  and  is  pro- 
bably nopther  than  the  well-known  Scandinavian  appellation,  Hacan, 
or  Haco. 

LX.— Tlie  opinion  that  the  Russians  were  of  Slavonic  race  has  been 
espoused  under  various  modifications  by  some  of  the  academicians  of 
St  Petersburgh,  and  by  the  editor  of  L'Evesque,  M.  Malte  Brun.  The 
first,  without  contravening  the  positive  assertion  of  Nestot,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Warangians  came  from  Sweden,  suppose  that,  as  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  northern  population  of  Germany  and  Prussia  was  Slavonic,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  sprinkling  of  kindred  tribes  may  have  existed  also 
in  Sweden ;  and  that  of  these  Ae  followers  of  Riuric  might  have  been 
composed,  whose  language  they  supposed  would  have  agreed  better 
with  the  Slavonic  tribes  of  Novogorod  than  the  Gothic  could  have  done. 
And  they  plead  that  the  Gothic  could  not  have  been  so  completely  lost 
in  the  ^avonic,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Russian  language.  But  there  is, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  so  great  a  similarity  in  radicals  between  the 
Gothic  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Slavonic  of  the  north,  that  these  circum- 
stances need  cause  no  difficulty ;  and  for  the  rest,  a  h3rpothesis  which  is 
built  entirely  on  possibilities  need  not  take  up  any  very  long  connidera- 
iion,  more  especially  as  the  expressions  of  Nestor  imply  that  the  Rusaiian 
Warangians  were  of  the  same  stock  with  those  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
England. 

LXI.— M.  Malte  Brun  attempts  to  show  that  the  Russian  Warangians 
received  their  distinctive  name,  not  in  Scandinavia,  but  after  their  resi- 
dence in  the  north  of  Russia  among  a  people  of  the  same  appellation, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Rhoxolani  or  Rhoxani,  a  name  cer- 
tainly applied  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  in  the  9th 
century,  to  a  people  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  But  the  similarity  ctf  the 
name  on  which  M.  Malte  Brun  lays  ocmsiderable  stress,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  hypothesis  contradicted  by 
a  historian  so  nearly  contemporary  as  Nestor,  who,  certainly,  if  there 
be  any  force  in  language,  describes  the  Russians  as  foreigners.    And,  as 
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the  above  named  geogmpher  wrote  some  fifty  years  at  leaat  after  die 
establishment  of  the  Warangians  on  the  aontbem  ^ore  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  we  have  too  many  examples  of  the  custom,  common  with  Uk 
Greeks,  of  misusing  the  names  of  nations,  to  doubt  that  he  has  applied 
in  this  plaOe  the  character  of  the  ancient  Rhoxani,  sojourners  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  to  a  race  very  different  in  situation,  but  of  whidi  the 
patronymic  was  something  similar.  We  have  seen  how  vagody  and 
improperly  the  term  of  Scythian  was  applied  by  the  Byzantine  writers ; 
and  the  fancied  resemblance  between  Rhoxani  and  Stoasi  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  lead  an  author  of  this  stamp  to  prefer  the  daincai  to  Ike 
barbarous  name,  without  examining  or  caring  whether  the  first  weve 
properly  applied  or  no.  Secondly,  however,  M.  Malte  Bnm  (after  ex- 
pressing'much  contempt  for  those  who  give  credit  to  the  "tradtttioBs 
collected  by  Moses")  assures  us  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after  a  toeign 
origin  for  die  Russian  people,  since  all  great  nations  have  been  ^  AsU»- 
thones,"  or,  at  least,  without  any  known  origin.  If  he  intends  to  sig- 
nify that  all  great  nations  have  from  eternity,  or  ftook  unknown  anti- 
quity, occupied  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit,  it  is  evident  siliat 
new  systems  may  be  introduced  by  the  judicious  application  of  ttosraie 
historical  canon.  The  Angles  in  Britain,  the  Turks  in  Giveee,  tiae 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  in  America,  (all  of  diem  at  prcssBt 
pretty  considerable  nations,)  we  must  conclude  are  all  without  any 
known  origin,  or  grew  like  plants  f^om  the  soil ;  and  afl  which  we  have 
read  of  Hengist,  Mahomet  II.,  Columbus,  and  William  Penn,  are  ifiven- 
tions  of  later  ages,  and  equally  vain  with  the  ^'  traditions  coUeded  by 
Moses."  Or,  if  these  nations  do  not  deserve  in  his  opinion  the  epithet 
of  "  great,"  there  is  one  at  least  to  which  he  will  not  refuse  that  magni- 
ficent title,  which  has  been  said  to  owe  its  present  name,  its  laws,  and 
its  renown  to  a  race  of  foreign  adventurers.  Clovis,  however,  we  must 
hereafter  suppose  is  a  character  entirely  fabulous,  and  the  Franks  most 
have  either  grown  out  of  the  earth  in  Gaul,  or  at  least  have  oontivDed 
there  from  a  period  beyond  the  earliest "  Aurora  of  History."  So  rouA 
for  the  histctfical  intelligence  of  those  who  despise  as  fabulous  er  absoid 
"  the  traditions  collected  by  Moses." 

It  may  be  thought  then,  on  the  whole,  that  no  good  reason  has  been 
given  for  deserting  or  interpolating  the  information  afforded  by  Nestor ; 
and  that  the  name  of  Russian  was  unknown  in  the  east  of  Europe  before 
the  time  of  the  Warangian  invasion.  The  Rhoxolani,  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  from  Strabo's  account  of  them,  were  a  numerous  nation  of  Sla- 
vonians ;  but  as  we  hear  no  more  of  them  in  any  vnriter  of  authority  for 
80  many  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  on  their 
probable  fate,  or  their  subsequent  place  of  habitation.  No  such  people, 
I  apprehend,  are  mentioned  by  Jomandes  among  those  whom  the  Godis 
encountered  in  their  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine. 
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LXll.— The  Slavonians  or  Sloveni,  with  whom  the  Russians  thus  co- 
alesced, were  a  branch  of  that  great  fomily,  whoee  language  is  diffused 
through  the  several  tribes  of  Wends,  Poles,  Prussians,  Muscovites,  Bo- 
keinians,  Moravians,  Boanians,  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Ck>ssaks.  AU 
these  nations  at  the  present  day,  however  distant  their  homes,  under- 
stand and  converse  with  each  other,  on  first  meetmg,  with  surprizing 
readiness  and  fiuency ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  distinctive  appel- 
lations which  they  have  adopted,  acknowledge  the  name  of  Slavon  as 
the  common  term  for  all.  This  word,  according  to  Gibbon,  and  most 
other  virriters  on  the  subject,  was,  with  the  usual  pride  of  barbarians, 
derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  "  Slav,"  glory  or  renown.  But  as  in 
the  oldest  chronicles  the  word  is  not  "  Slavoni,"  but  "  Sloveni,"  and 
as  at  the  present  day,  all  those  who  do  not  speak  their  language  are 
called  by  them  '<  Nemitzi,"  or  *<  Silent,''  it  is  probable  that  "  the  speak- 
ing race^^  would  be  the  term  by  which  they  would  most  naturally  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  and  that  the  root  from  which  their  name  is  taken 
is  "  Slovo,"  a  ^*  speech  or  discourse."  The  same  learned  theorists  who 
have  deduced  so  many  of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  from  the  Scy- 
thians, have,  with  equal  poeitiveness,  and,  perhaps,  with  as  little  reason, 
assumed  that  the  Slavonians  are  of  Sarmatie  race.  But  as  we  know 
that  the  Sarmatians  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian  language,  it  should 
seem  that  the  difference  between  this  last  and  the  Slavonian,  is  a  very 
strong  proof  against  such  a  relationship.  And  it  is  remarkaUe  that  the 
ancient  names  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Scythia,  instead  of  bearing 
marks  of  a  Slavonic  original,  have  no  consistent  meaning  m  any  dialect 
of  that  language,  and  either  prove,  by  their  Celtic  derivations,  that  they 
were  imposed  by  the  original  Cwmraeg,  or  belong  to  some  language  to 
which  modem  Europe  is  altogether  a  stranger.'^  The  language,  indeed, 


*  It  would  be  perhapt  matt  natural  to  ezpeet  that  the  etymology  ofriTera  and  other  featarea 
of  nature  should  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  first  occupants ;  and  that,  as  the  Celts  were, 
doubtlesS)  first  in  possessicm  of  Scythia,  the  names  of  those  objects  should  bo  traced  to  CeltiC' 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  Don,  Doon  or  Tan,  the  Celtic  for  a  ware  or  stream,  b  found  as  the 
commoa  appellation  of  the  Scythian  waters  of  the  Donetx  or  Tanais^  the  Don,  the  Danapies 
or  Dnieper,  the  Danastris  or  Dnieper,  or  the  Donau  or  Danube  itself.  Thus  the  Danapies  is, 
apparently,  Tanaubrys,  the  "river of  rapids,"  and  Danastris,  Tan-astrys,  "the  winding 
stream."  Don«au  is  the  union  of  two  words  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Dywr-don-wy  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  Dee.  later,  or  Isder,  the  name  given  to  the 
lower  Danube,  has  also,  in  Celtic,  a  corresponding  signification.  In  Russian  and  Slavonian, 
none  of  these  names  have  any  meaning ;  though  Don,  I  have  been  tdd,  signifies  "  a  bottom," 
or  "  shallow,"— surely  no  appropriate  name  to  such  deep  and  mighty  waters  as  those  in 
question.  L'Evesque,  indeed,  attempts  to  derive  Borysthenes  from  "  Bor,"  a  fir-tree,  and 
"  Stanitzi,"  a  wall,  or  fortified  village ;  a  strange  name  for  any  river,  more  especially  for  one 
the  banks  of  which  are  by  no  means  well  clothed  with  timber.  But  Borysthenes  is,  appa 
rantly,  the  same  with  Danapies  inverted ;  and  may  be  resolved,  like  that,  into  Brys-Don-wy, 
or  Brys-Don-aw.  For  this  new  light  on  Scythian  etymology,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Bernard  Bosangost,*  who,  though  not  of  Celtic  extraction,  has  studied  their  Ian- 

*  Now,  1830,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Bernard  Bosaaqnet,  judge  of  the  Courts  of  Kii^s  Benoh 
and  Common  PUas. 
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as  well  as  the  ni3rtholog3r  of  the  Slavonians,*  would  lead  us  to  i^aee 
them  among  the  most  ancient  European  tribes,  and  those  most  neaiiy 
connected  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  -,  and  it  fiimi^es,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  appendix,  a  more  satisfactory  link  between  these  last  and 
the  Gothic  dialects,  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.!  In 


guage  and  aniiqaiUea  with  a  seal  and  lucceM  which  few  of  eren  the  gcmnna  BHiooa  hate 


*  The  knowing  are  the  namea  of  the  principal  SbTonie  divinitiea,  taken  from  I/Breaqoe, 
and  the  more  ancient  authority  of  Strikowakj,  (Kronica  Madeia,)  and  Dnyaborg  (Chrooiooa 
Proaaia.)  The  reader  will  not  &il  to  observe  their  close  correspondence  with  the  soperati- 
tiona  of  Greece  and  India.  Peronn  was  Japiter  the  thunderer.  Koopalo^  Satnm,  or  Behis, 
bononred  with  bonfires  and  n^cings  erery  .midsummer-eve.  Lada  was  Venus,  and  Letia, 
or  Cupid,  waa  her  son.  TrigUva  was  Hecate  Triformis,  as  the  Slavonian  name  impbes. 
And  Zenovia,  a  huntreasi  answering  to  Diana.  Sretovid,  "  the  holy  seer/'  was  Apallo»  to 
whom  horaes  were  coosecratad;  and  who  appears  to  have  been  gradually  metamorphowd in. 
to  St  Vitus,  aaaint  who  has  received  much  popular  homage  in  the  north,  though  hb  name  ap> 
pears  no  where  in  the  calendar.  Zaitch  was  Vesta,  the  deity  of  fire :  Ziemenoik  the  god  of 
the  earth,  or  Pluto :  Tzar  Morski,  "  sea-king,"  answered  to  Neptune.  Them  was  also  a 
Tchoudo-Morskoe,  "  sea-monster,"  corresponding  to  the  Triton  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Kelpis 
and  Noeck  of  the  north.  The  Ronsaiki  were  nymphi,  beantifiil  and  amorous,  inhshitants  of 
the  woods  and  watera ;  and  the  Lecky  were  the  satyrs,  compounded  of  the  goat  and  the  bmnaa 
ifore,  aportive  and  mischievous,  and  still  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Malo-Rucaian  girls,  wba 
believe  that  they  lurk  in  the  bushes  to  seize  on  females,  wlltun  they  are  accused  of  tickling  I0 
death.  A  strange  and  singularly  wild  custom,  apparently  connected  with  this  supersdtiaa, 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Kief  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  ceotory.  On  certain  ho- 
lydaya  it  was  the  custom  of  every  village,  fin*  all  its  inhabitants,  high  and  low,  from  the  lord 
to  the  slave,  to  dance  together  on  the  green  which  generally  environs  tbeoL  On  these  occar 
mons  it  waa  the  privilege  of  the  young  men,  from  time  immemorial,  to  ru^  ibrwaid  dreaaed 
in  ririns,  and,  with  loud  criea,  to  carry  off  any  <me  damsel  whom  they  could  catch,  or  who  pkas- 
ed  their  Ikncy,  whom  they  conaigned  to  one  of  their  number  in  the  covert  of  the  nearest  wood. 
If  the  raviaher  could  conceal  her  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  entitled  to  a  firee  pardoi^ 
and  was  generally  married  to  his  prize.  But  his  life  depended  00  his  success ;  ooee,  if  he 
were  overtaken  by  the  friends  of  the  female  during  hie  flight,  or  diacovered  in  his  hirkQg* 
place  before  the  atated  time  was  over,  his  head  was  cut  off  without  mercy  or  any  form  of  triaL 
Even  the  daughters  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  were  liable  to  this  risk,  though,  it  nsy  be  pre* 
fumed,  they  were  generally  pretty  well  guarded.  Of  the  Tchoudo-Morakoe  the  aanie 
nearly,  are  told,  as  are  related  in  Norway  and  Scotland  of  the  Noeck  or  Keipk.  To  1 
nik,  the  god  of  the  earth,  snakes  were  consecrated ;  and  a  large  black  snake  is  oAen,  at  the 
present  day,  the  inmate  of  a  Podolian  eottage,  which  is  fed  carefoUy  with  eggs  and  ndk, 
and  is  the  harmless  favourite  of  the  children.  The  utility  of  such  a  domestic  is,  indeed,  eat 
probable  motive  for  the  protection  which  he  receives.  The  earthen  floors  of  the  houasa  in 
theae  countries  are  in  spring,  continually  visited  by  frogs  and  toads.  At  Odessa,  in  the  best 
inn  of  the  city,  I  was  ofbn  obliged,  on  leaving  my  bed  of  a  morning,  to  use  great  caocte  in 
avoiding  a  collision  between  my  naked  feet  and  these  disgusting  "  contubemaks."  Oae  of 
the  sacred  anakea  of  Ziemennik  would  soon  have  cleared  the  premiaes. 

t  The  frequent  occurrence  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  various  Slavonian  diakels,  is 
obvious  to  all  who  visit  the  east  of  Europe  i  i^ad  it  u  the  more  remarkable,  because  these  re. 
gions  have  not,  like  the  Celtic  countries  of  the  west,  been  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  and 
because  their  reliigions  intercourse  with  Rome  or  Conatantinople  can  have  had  but  little  eftct 
OB  the  femiliar  language  of  a  country,  where  writing  and  reading  are,  among  the  commoa 
people,  vary  rare  aooomplishmgim,    Tba  foUowing  parallds  an  seleeisd  fit»  words  of  tho 
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manners,  too,  the  same  general  diffiareiiee  fifomSeythian  or  fiianmntio 
habits  (and  thai  these  two  w«re  similar  can  hardly,  I  apprehend,  be  dev 
nied)  will  be  found  to  have  existed  in  all  the  tribes  of  l^vons,  which  I 
have  dready  pokiled  out  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks^  Gothf,  and  Thraci^ 


most  cominon  ocetirreiice ;  and  some  of  them  are  rvry  remarkaMe  Knlct  betWMti  fhe  dialeeti 
of  the  north  and  aoath. 

Siav0nic  LaUn*  Engli9h. 

Grad      .    .    .  Grando  .    .    .  fiail 
Plamia        .    .  Flamma     .    .  Flame 
Glyba     .    .    .  Gleba     .    .     .  Clod 
Loateh        .    .  Lux  ....  Light 

liera     .    .    .  Siniatra .    .    .  The  left  hand  .  \aui 

Svon     .    .    .  Sonns     .    .    .  Sound     .    .    .  Soono  {Italian) 

Notch    .    .    .  Nox  .    .    .    .  Night     .    .    .  vuf     Noa  {COiie) 

Voda      .    .    .  Vadom  .    .    .  Water    .    .    .  hiftp—hUrt       Tatn  (i9fM(2i«A) 
Vetr       .    .    .  Ventns   .    .    .  Wind     .    .    .  Wetter,  a  etormi  (Gtrman) 
More      *    .    .  Btare ....  Sea 

NoMi      .    .    .  Naaoi    ,    .    .  Noae 
Sd    ....  Sal     ....  Salt 

Semia     .    .    .  Semen    .    .    .  Seed 

Gorod,  or  Grad  ......  A  town  .    .    .  Gard  (AoicCuA) 

Goeti,  or  fioati    Hostia    *    .    .  Stranger,  or  enemy,— of  old  aytkmimana  tarmac 

Had  (Neator) Rede^  or  coonaeL  'Pirf»p       ttad  {ShoedUh) 

Novo.    .    .    .  Novoa    .    .    .  New 
Malo      .    .    .  Maloal  .    .    .  Little,  pahrj 
Ovata     .    .    .  Ovia  ....  A  ahtfep 
Oael  (proaodne- 

edAael)  .    .  Aaenns   .    .    .  Aaa    .    .    .    .  (£ael  (OeHmtii) 
Swenia.      .    •  Sua, iuiUua .    .  Swine 
t)om  ....  Donma   .    .    .  Home     .    .    .  Aofidc 
Sinapi    .    .    .  Smape    .    .    .  Mnatard .    .    .  Xcva**        SennepCG^inndnl 
Mnitch  .    .    .  Mas  .    .    .       Monad 

Balgo     .    • Long.    .    .    .  3oXix^ 

Vorona  .    .    :  Cornix    .    .    .  Crow      .    .    .  aopnycf 
Golnb     .    .    «  Colombia     .    .  Dove 
Pnbatz(Poliah)  Bnbo.    .    .     .  An  owl 

Gns Gooae 

OkD  .    .    .    .  Oonhia  ...  Eye    ...    .  OtOA (MUany   AogaC^forMMl 

Solnlie  ...  Sol     ....  Son    ....  Sonne  iG^rman'^ 

Liana     .    .    .  Lona     .    ,    .  Moon 

tien  .    .    .    .  Diea,  dinmna  .  Day  .    .    .    ,  li^i^^tvaiH    long  ago^  tumy  4aya 

Vetohar  .    .    .  Veaper    .    .    .  Bf<enidg      .    .  htn^t 

MeaMi  .    .    .  Mdoiia  .    .    .  Month    .    .    .  Uwf.^'^tiJBeUoA 

Sniet .Sbmt.    .    .    .  Bamimo^HUfd 

Reka ..........  RIvnr     .    .    .  fugfno 

Semli Baith     .    .    .  ZiMBitt  (^sraura) 

Odan Otm'  .    .        .  h 

I>va  ....  Duo  ....  Two  ....  ate       Don  (Pafaisw) 

Tw   ....  TrMstrU   .    .  Uvea    .    .    .tfut^rfim 

TebilHra     ........  Pow ....  fMMpa«  TtMipMf   KMtfiJrtnium^ 

Vot.  I — ^75 
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ans ;  the  same  distinctions  of  stationary  though  simple  dweOings,  oTat- 
taiAment  to  hu^jandry  and  maritime  alftdrs ;  the  use,  too,  of  the  large 
shieW  in  wtir,  aftd  equal  agility  on  foot,  arc  ascribed  to  the  Slaromans, 
as  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  west    And  so  striking  were  these  distinc- 


Savonie. 

X^i^, 

English. 

P*t    .    .    .    . 

.    .  Five       .    . 

WOfTt 

Tchart    .    .    . 

Sex     .     . 

.  .  su   ... 

i^        Seheeh  (Pernamy 

SediB      .    .    . 

Scptein 

.    .  Seven 

Dcoiit    .    . 

Decern    . 

.    .  Ten    .    .    . 

itlM 

Lun  .    .    . 

Sum  .    . 

.    .  lam  ..    . 

.  ufLU  taiu  iihtice)  Em  CP«rnai») 

Eati   .    .     . 

Efl.    .    . 

.    .  Thou  art 

teviiDoriee) 

Em     .    .    . 

Eat     .    . 

.    .  Heis  . 

.  urt        Eet  iPitrnan) 

Soot  .     .    . 

Sunt  .    . 

.    .  They  arc 

. 

Proeb! 

Procul    . 

.     .  Away, oaf! 

Scad  .    .    . 

Stare.     . 

.     .  Tortand 

Sedeti     .     . 

.  ooaere 

.     .  To  tit 

Dai    .    . 

Da     .    . 

.   , .  Give  me 

Padhe    .    . 

Vadere    . 

.     .  To  go  away 

* 

VideU    .    . 

Videre    . 

.     .  Toeee 

Pasd.    .     . 

Paacere,! 

^astu8Tofeed 

Mogu     . 

.  I  may     .    . 

Ich  moge  (OanMfO 

la 

Ego   .     . 

.     .  I    .    .     .     . 

) 

Meoe      .    . 

,  Mei    .    . 

.    .  Mine  (genitive 

Tui    .    .    . 

Tu     .    . 

.  Thou 

On     .    .    . 

.     .  He     ... 

.  Eui  (StMdUlO 

Evo   .    .    . 

Bjua.    . 

.     .  His 

Emu  (dative) 

.    .  Him 

Moi(adj.)  . 

MeoB      . 

.     .  Mine 

Moia  .    .    . 

.  Mea 

Moe   .    .    . 

.  Meum 

Sfoi  .    .    . 

.  Suua  .     . 

.    .  Hia 

TVd  .    .     . 

TUW8.     . 

.    .  Thine 

Toi     .    .    . 

That 

•  oi/Tos 

COTO       .     . 

Cujua 

.     .  Whose 

Aroa  .    .    . 

.  Ato   .     . 

.    V  I  plough 

Pljvon   .    . 

.     .  I  saU  .     .     . 

.  wXm 

VtpUm    .    . 

.     .  I  cook      .     . 

.    WCIfW 

Po      .    .    . 

.     .  Upon      .    . 

.  Paa  iSuftdiafO 

Theae  wokU  are  taken  from  tha  Raaainn  dialect  of  Slavonia.  L*Ev«aqt»e  give*  mmf 
nore;  bml  admitted  none-  wh>c|iJi«diioi  ftUen  under  my  own  knowtodgti  and  re}eclada»> 
veral  which  might  be  reasonably  auppoaed  of  foreign  growth,  and  introdiified  by  tba  uner- 
coarse  of  the  Bussinns  vrith  other  nations.  Those  who  wish  to  see  tbe  streng  peiots  of  rs« 
semblance  between  the  grammar  of  the  ^ufliiana  and  the  Greeka  and  I^uifis,  may  oaoask  ths 
short  treatise  of  that  most  extraor<Unary  linguist,  Henry  Wilhelm  LudoU^  (Oxos,  1696J  TTb* 
fiH^going  specimen  may,  how«w«  serve  to  show  the  isopovtance  of  the  Slavonic  dialects  u> 
those  who  wish  to  usee  the  connejdon  between  the  northern  and  southem  languages  of  Bo- 
rope  ;  and  may  prove  that  tine  aettltmaat  of  the  Slavonians  in  the  weat  must  bavs  been  nndi 
earlier  than  the  time  wbich  is  generally  assigned  to  them. 

Tbe  verb  substandvs  asm)  «s«^  e$t,  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Je^mt  j»9i,  jtat ; 
OB  which  I/Evesque  remarks,  that  Cic6r<v(De  Orotora  m.  4.)  aisuras  as  that  it  wu  i 
ed  elegant  anaong  theRomans  thoa  to  proDoiuice  the  £%s  if  a  J  preceded  it 
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tions  to  contemporary  writers,  that  the  Veiiedi  or  Wends^  whoare  known 
to  have  been  Slavonians,  and  the  Bastamse,  Penci,  and  Rhoxx^aid, 
whom,  as  will  be  proved  immediately,  there  is  every  reason  to  consider 
as  such,  were  referred,  both  by  Tacitus  and  Strabo,  to  the  €retman  ra* 
ther  than  to  the  Sarmatic  nation. 

LXIII.—A^ain,  we  find  many  tribes  of  Slavonic  extraction  in  situa- 
tions,  whither  it  requires  a  very  ardent  love  of  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  likely  to  penetrate.  They  occupied,  at  a  very 
early  period,  Lusatia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  The  Cami 
are  placed  by  Strabo  in  their  present  country  of  Camiola ;  the  Save  and 
Drave  bore,  in  the  time  of  that  geographer,  their  modem  Slavonic  ap- 
pellations. The  language  of  Pannonia  and  the  Osi  was  different,  ac- 
coi*ding  to  Tacitus,  from  both  German  and  Sarmatic ;  and  the  ancient 
names  of  places  in  Illyria,  afford,  according  to  the  learned  and  cautious 
Dolci,  many  remarkable  proofs  that  their  primitive  occupants  were  Sla- 
vonians. Now  the  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  into  Europe  must  have 
been  preceded  by  the  conquest  of  the  Scythians ;  and  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  events  is  placed  by  learned  men  much  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  tliat  so  close  on  this  event, 
the  Sarmatians  could  have  penetrated  so  far  as  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Adriatic,  or  have  given  names  to  the  rivers  of  Pannonia.  But  fur- 
ther, Jomandes,  the  Gothic  historian,  describes  all  Poland  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  as  being  occupied,  previous  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Goths,  by  nations  of  Slavonic  descent ;  and  tliis  descrip- 
tion must,  therefore,  have  included  the  BastamaB  and  Pencini,  who,  aS 
well  as  the  Rhoxolani,  are  effectually  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the 
Sarmatians ;  and  who  are,  by  the  same  authority  of  Jomandes,  shown, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  to  have  been,  not  of  Gothic  but  of  Slavo- 
nic ancestry.  And  though  we  cannot  say,  with  equal  certainty  that  the 
Getffi  and  Thraoians  were  also  Slavonic,  yet  as  a  Slavonic  population 
was  found  by  the  Magyars  extending  over  the  whole  of 'Pannonia,  it 
cannot  seem  improbable  that  this  had  always  been  the  case ;  and  that 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ister  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Drave. 
I  have  already  remarked  the  pedantry  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and 
the  frequent  impropriety  with  which  they  applied  the  names  of  ancient 
to  modem  nations ;  and  on  that  account  I  lay  very  little  stress  on  the 
testimony  of  Cantacuzenus  and  Theodoret,  of  whom  the  first  repeatedly 
calls  the  Slavonians,  Triballi,  and  the  second  asserts  that  they  were  the 
same  people  who  were  anciently  named  GetsB.  It  is  of  somewhat  more 
importance  that  Procopious  places  the  patemal  seat  of  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube.  The  name  of  Veneti,  Feneti,  or  Venid«e,  is  of  known  Slavonic 
origin,  applying  perfectly  to  the  situation,  not  only  of  the  Wends  on 
the  furthest  edge  of  tha  north,  but  to  the  ancient  Eneti  or  Venetians  at 
the  extremity  of  western  Thrace  ;  and  if  we  suppose  (what  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  extravagant  opinion)  that  these  last  were  of  the  same 
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fltodL  with  tiie  neiglibounng  Carni,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  Vhidehci, 
not  only  is  a  kindred  ftilly  made  out  between  the  Ibaeians  and  the 
Savons,  but  the  origin  of  both  from  a  very  diffierent  race  from  eitber 
Scjrthiana  or  Sauromats,  is  established  by  Uie  clearest  evidence,  and  a 
new  and  very  important  light  is  thrown  on  the  remarkaUe  conneetion 
between  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  languages.  For  the  Y^ieti  and  Tyise- 
ni,  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  the  kindred  of  the  Phrygians  and  Thracians, 
emigrated  about  the  same  period  from  their  former  habitatioDs ;  the  one 
through  Thrace  to  ^e  north  of  Italy ;  the  other  by  sea  to  its  w»teni 
coast,  where  they  established  the  Etruscan  repubUc*  It  shoold  seem, 
ihen,  that  the  same  Slavonic  language,  which  now  prevails  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Thrace,  has  at  every  period,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  ex- 
isted there  -,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  by  this  channel,  as  the  interven- 
ing link  betwe^  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  and  orientals,  that  we  have  the 
best  chance  of  tracing  those  derivations  whidi  have  been  noticed  as 
common  to  alL 

liXIY. — To  verify  this  conjecture,  a  more  accurate  and  ample  collee- 
tion  is  required  of  Getic,  Phrygian,  lliracian,  and  Dacian  w<xds  than 
any  which  has  been  yet  attempted.  Had  we  those  Getic  hexameters 
and  pentameters  which  Ovid  recited  with  so  much  applause  to  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Danube,  how  much  labour  might  be  saved  to  contend- 
ing antiquaries.  Yet  may  this  circumstance  lead  us  to  identify  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gets  lirith  the  Slavonian  rather  than  with  the  Gothic 
tongue ;  since  the  former  is  more  likely  to  have  complied  with  the  rules 
of  Latin  prosody,  than  any  dialect  of  the  latter  with  which  I  am  ac> 
quainted.  The  language  of  Ulphila  would  limp  strangely  ill  onltoman 
£eet  But  to  whatever  extent  the  above  h3rpothe8is  be  carried,  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove,  at  least,  that  the  Slavons  were  not  a  Sermatian 
colony ;  and  those  warlike  savages,  like  their  Scythian  kindred,  instead 
of  usurping  the  name  of  the  great  colonists  of  Europe,  must  be  c<Hitent- 
ed  hereafter  with  the  humble  renown  of  having  invaded  and  wandered 
over  a  very  moderate  portion  of  its  surface. 


*Sinbo»L.zi. 


"  Ah  podel,  et  G«lko  ■cripd  iermooe  UbeUnm, 
Stroctaqoa  mud  nostrit  barbara  verba  modia. 
•  ♦  ♦  •  • 

Hne  aU  non  patria  perlegi  acripta  Camoena, 
Vanit  et  ad  digitoa  uldma  chaita  meoa^ 

Ec  capm,  et  plenas  QmneamoYAre  pharetraq, 
Gt  longmn  GeticQ  marinur  in  ore  fuit*' 

Epitt.  d*  Pont.  L,  if.  E.  10. 
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The  Warangian  chieftains,  Askhold  and  Dir,  had  scarcely  established 
themselves  in  Kief,  than,  with  the  characteristic  restlessness  of  northern 
pirates,  they  meditated  a  more  important  expedition.'^  From  Kief  to  the 
Euxine,  the  course  of  the  Dnieper  offers  a  short  and  obvious  conmiuni- 
cation ;  and  the  thirteen  cataracts  of  this  beautiful  river  were  not  obsta- 
cles which  could  deter  the  mariners  of  Scandinavia,  wbose  light  canoes 
were  easily  carried  over  land,  whenever  such  a  step  was  necessary,  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  crews.t  The  circumstances  of  this  navigation  and 
of  these  portages,  (of  which  the  principal  danger  arose  from  Uie  attacks 
of  the  neighbouring  Patzinacits,}  are  sufficiently  detailed  by  L'Evesque 
and  Gibbon  4  but  neither  has  noticed  that  the  form  of  the  Warangian 
vessels  of  the  ninth  century,  on  the  Dnieper,  exactly  answered  to  the 
description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  boats  employed  in  his  time  to  carry 
the  Scandinavians  from  one  island  to  another.  For  these  boats,  which 
were  only  made  of  willow  and  beech,  covered  with  leather,  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper  afforded  sufficient  materials ;  and  Askhold,  leaving  Dir  at 
Kief  to  secure  their  recent  conquest,  set  out  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
Warangians  to  attack  Ck>nstantinople.  His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and 
he  had  almost  succeeded  in  his  object,  when  a  sudden  storm,  imputed  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  consecrated  giirment  which  had  adorned  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  destroyed  a  part  of  his  fleet  ;§  and  Askhold,  either 
alarmed  or  weakened,  solicited  baptism,  and  retired  from  his  prey.  Fif- 
teen years  afterwards,  the  two  sovereigns  of  Kief  were  invited  to  a 
friendly  conference  by  Gleg,  prince  of  Novogorod,  to  whom  Ruric,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  bequeathed  his  sovereignty  and  the  guardianship  of 
his  infant  son.||    They  attended  without  scruple,  but  were  instantly 


*NeMor. 

t  The  marreUoui  yoyage  and  todiout  portaget  of  Mr.  Mackenxie,  in  North  America,  fully 
▼indicate' the  truth,  not  onlj  of  the  aimilar  ezertiona  mede  by  the  Roaaiana,  bat  of  the  atill 
aaore  extraordinary  tranaportation  of  the  Argo  firom  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  and 

(luicquid  Grscia  mendax 
AudeC  fai  hiatorin. 
t  L'Bveaqne,  HiaC  de  Roaaie,  torn.  L  pp.  107,  106.    Gibbon. 
4  Gibbon. 
INeator. 
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seized  and  murdered  by  their  treacherous  host,*  on  pretence  that  not 
being  of  Ruric's  blood,  they  had  presumed  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
a  part  of  the  Russian  people.  The  murderer  took  possession  of  their 
city  without  opposition,  and  leaving  his  ward,  young  Igor,  in  Rieil  set 
out  himself  on  a  second  expedition  against  Constantinople.  This  ww 
more  fortunate  than  the  former,  if  we  believe  the  Russian  chronicles; 
and  the  Emperor  Leo  was  glad  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  his  invaders 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  of  gold  to  every  ship.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce was,  at  the  same  time,  ratified  between  the  Greeks  and  Russians, 
to  the  faitJiful  observance  of  which,  the  latter  swore  on  their  swords, 
and  by  the  gods  "  Peroun  and  Voloss."t  In  fact,  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  slaves,  honey,  fish,  hemp,  and  furs,  was  at  this  time  carried  on 
between  the  Slavonians  and  their  southern  neighbours,  and,  far  more 
than  these  pillaging  excursions,  brought  to  the  Russian  nation  a  degree 
of  wealth,  which  made  it  long  an  object  of  envy  and  wonder  to  the  re- 
moter tribes  of  the  north  and  west.  This  second  Russian  invasion  is  not, 
however,  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  writers, J  and  it  is  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  its  importance  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  believe  the  chronicles  which  give  to  Oleg  two  thousand  barks,  and 
eighty  thousand  men  :  the  whole  imited  nation  of  Warangiaus  could  not 
have  furnished  so  great  a  multitude. 

II.—But  though  Oleg  was  thus  formidable  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
himself  exposed  to  considerable  danger  at  home,  by  the  arriraJ  of  the 
tremendous  swarm  of  Finnic  nations,  who,  under  the  common  name  of 
Hungarians,  or  Magyar,  advanced  from  the  east,  in  their  way  to  the 
country  which  they  now  inhabit.§  Of  these  formidable  passengers,  the 
Russians  merely  record  that  they  formed  a  camp,  "  drawing  up  their 
waggons  after  the  manner  of  the  Polotzi,"  on  the  hill  near  Kief,  where 
the  Russian  princes  were  afterwards  buried,  and  which  still  preserves,  from 
these  "  Ougurs,"  the  name  of  "  Ourgoraskia  Crory."  Of  their  further  ex- 
ploits, they  only  tell  us  that  they  passed  over  the  mountains  towards  the 
Danube,  and  subdued  the  Slavonians  and  Vlachi,  who  inhabited  its  vici- 
nity. The  Hungarian  annals  give  a  very  different  account,  and  speak 
of  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  their  tribes  and  the  united  army  of 
Russians  and  Cumani ;  of  an  annual  tribute  imposed  on  the  dukes  of 
Kief;  of  hostages  given  for  its  due  performance ;  and  of  the  emigration 
of  great  part  of  the  Cumanian  nation,  in  company  with  thwe  new  war- 
riors of  the  east.  But  the  Cumani,  we  know,  had  not  then  left  their  ori- 
ginal habitation  on  the  Caspian ;  and  this  errour,  on  so  material  a  part 


♦  L'Evetque. 

t  Volon  is  the  Scandinavian  Pan,  tho  guardian  of  flocks  and  lierds.    The  custom  of  t 
ing  by  the  sword  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fiuniliar  to  bo  many  nations,  that  it  canzMK 
be  considered  as  any  mark  of  descent 

t  Gibbon. 

9  Nestor. 
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bf  tlttsit  history,  must  naturally  throw  considerable  doubt  over  the  re* 
raainder,  though  it  be  not  equally  impossible.  On  the  whole,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Russians,  compared  with  tliat  of  the  Hungarians,  it 
may  seem  that  the  former  were  content,  by  presents  and  submission,  to 
purchase  .the  peaceable  departure  of  these  warlike  visiters ;  and  that,  for 
this  time  at  least,  they  escaped  the  storm  of  invasion  by  bowing  the 
head,  and  letting  it  pass  over.  Oleg  himself,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
three^nd-thirty  years,  died  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  serpoit ; 
and  the  crowns  of  Kief  and  Novogorod  descended  to  his  pupil,  Igor,  son 
of  Ruric. 

III. — Igor  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  two  attempts  against  Constant 
tinoplo,  of  which  Gibbon  has  given  an  account,  and  which  terminated, 
as  usual,  in  a  costly  present  to  the  invaders,  and  a  new  treaty  of  com* 
meroe  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  The  curse  denounced  against 
those  who  should  violate  this  truce  is  curious,  as  uniting  the  terrours  of 
the  Christian  and  Heathen  divinities,  and  therefore  proving  that  many 
among  the  Russians  had  already  embraced  the  true  faith.  "If  a 
Russian  break  the  peace,  if  he  be  baptized,  let  him  be  damned  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  if  not  baptized,  let  him  have  no  help 
either  from  God  or  Peroun ;  let  his  shield  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and 
let  him, be  a  slave  evermore  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come !" 
An  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides  that  whenever  the  Greek  empe- 
ror stood  in  need  of  mercenary  troops,  he  should  have  full  liberty  of  re- 
cruiting among  the  Russians ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  henceforth 
the  Byzantine  sovereigns  were  always  surrounded  by  numbers  of  these 
hardy  northern  yooths,  who  flocked  from  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Eng- 
land, to  the  high  wages  and  easy  duties  of  a  prstorian  guard. 

IV. — ^Igor  fell  in  an  ambush  of  the  revolted  Dreolians;  and  his 
widow,  Olga,  took  the  sceptre  at  the  unanimous  request  of  both  '  ^^^' 
Warangians  and  Slavons.  Her  reign  is  distinguished  bythe  visit  which  she 
paid  to  Constantinople,  under  far  different  circnmstanoes  fh)m  thoseof  her 
predecessors— in  the  habit  of  peace,  and  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptism  ; 
her  sponsors  being  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  and  his  empress.  OU 
ga  is  highly  praised  for  her  beauty,  which  procured  her  the  title  of 
"  Precrasna,"  "  most  ruddy ;"  and  which,  if  we  believe  an  ancient  Rus- 
sian chronicle,*  first  raised  her  from  the  rank  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a 
princess.  It  wts  her  original  and  humble  occupation  to  ferry  passen- 
gers over  a  stream,t  and  Igor  happened  to  pass  that  way.  He  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  and  still  more  astonished  at  a  virtue  whidi  wm 
at  once  proof  against  temptation  and  menaces.  He  left  her,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  ferry  with  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and 


*  KoigaStephannaia,  cHed  hyVEretqn^  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

t  Among  many  of  the  northern  nationa  th^  oAoa  of  a  ftrry^man  ia  cnkoown ;  the  OMof 
Um  oar  ia  on  UiMa  oocaaiona,  alwaya  entrusted  to  wocnen. 
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Ihe  sutceesioii  to  the  /crown*  The  Wanngiaiis  and  Slavons  hft^  sMiflU 
ed  that  their  future  sovereign  should  marry.  Oleg  left  him  to  his  dioke, 
and  his  choice  had  already  ilELllen  on  the  young  cmd  ruddy  boet-womaiL 
From  Olga  some  of  the  later  Russian  historians  date  the  oonverskm  of 
their  country.  In  truth,  howerelr,  it  appears,  from  the  testuDony  of 
Nestor,  that  she  neither  built  diurchcs,  ncHr  even  ventured  to  pn^ess 
Christianity  publicly.  Sviatoslav,  her  son  and  successor,  resisted  all 
her  efforts  to  convince  or  permiade  hikn ;  and  it  appears  fitun  hia  an- 
swer, "  Wouldest  thou  that  my  companions  should  mock  me?"  thai 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  example  of  an  old  woman  were,  at 
that  time,  in  little  honour  among  the  warlike  youth  of  Htissia^  In  truth, 
it  may  be  thought  Uiat  Olga  herself,  however  anxious  after  Christian 
knowledge,  was  not  altogether  satisfied  witii  the  mstruction  whidi  she 
received.  As  if  displeased  with  the  Greek  Church,  she  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  request  itota  hiin  some  Latin  ec- 
clesiastics. One  Adelb^  was  sent,  wi^  some  eompanioQs,  but  thev 
iiecq>tion  in  Ki^  was  not  such  as  to  induce  them  to  omtinue  in  their 
mission. 

v.— The  savage  virtues  of  Sviatoslav,  the  son  of  Igor,  and  Ol- 
ga, have  been  celebrated  by  all  historians,  l^e  mdeness  of  the 
Scandmavian  pirate  was  united  in  him  to  that  of  the  Tartar.  He  dept, 
during  his  military  expeditions,  aa  the  gromad  and  wiAouta  tent ;  imd 
was  often  contented  with  a  repast  of  horse-flesh  broiled  on  the  coala. 
His  whole  life  was  one  continued  campaign,  and  in  its  commencement 
he  was  highly  successfuL  Though  the  Chozsres  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Cnmea,  Sviatoslav  succeeded  in  destroying  thdr  power  on 
the  continent  y  and  by  the  capture  of  their  principal  city,  Saicel  or  Bula- 
Vesh,  extended  his  eastern  boundary  as  far  as  the  Don.  On  his  return 
from  this  expedition  he  chastised  the  Petchenegui  or  Patzinadtae,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  insulted  Kief.  This  warlike  peo]^  wlio  are 
now  first  notieed  in  the  history  of  Scythia,  had,  during  the  weakneBs  of 
the  Chosares,  assumed  the  lead  among  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Russian  princes.  On  tibe  present  occasion,  however,  then-  reeistanoe 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  protracted  or  formidable,  asnce  we 
A  D  9  0  ^^  S^toslav  the  following  year  peaceably  attendhig  the 
'  death-bed  of  his  mother,  and  two  years  afterwards,  setting  ont 
on  the  great  expedition  against  the  Danubiui  provinoes  in  which  he  had 
eonceived  the  design  to  fix  his  seat  pf  empire,  or  to  which  he  had  been 
according  to  the  Byzantine  histiurians,  invited  by  the  emperor  Nic^oms 
nocas,  who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians.  The  tenaiBa- 
600  of  this  campaign  is  variously  told,  if  we  beliere  the  Rosaians, 
Sviatoslav  was  always  triumphant ;  but  the  Greeks,  with  nH»e  appa- 
rent reason,  assert  that  John  Zimisoes,  the  successor  of  Nm^borus,  de- 
feated him  in  several  sucoessive  engagements,  and  forced  him,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  in  wretched  condition,  to  direct  his  march  bade 
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igaih  to  Kiefi  But  this  measure  was  no  longer  iu  his  powvr.  The 
PatzinacitS)  never  tamed,  and  lately  irritated,  were  not  likely  to  misH 
such  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  taking  post  in  the  neig];ibourhood 
of  the  cataract,  opposed  his  passage  up  the  Dnieper.  After  struggling 
some  time  with  famine  (for  in  that  desert  situation  no  supplies  were  to 
be  obtained)  Sviatoalav,  at  last,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army  attempted 
lo  force  a  way  through  his  enemied.  He  fell  in  the  effort,  and  his  skull^ 
adorned  with  a  circle  of  gold,  was,  during  many  years,  the  fovourita 
drinking  cup  of  the  Patzinacits  sovereigns. 

VI. — The  short  reign  of  Sviatoslav  was,  in  most  respects,  a 
misfortune  to  his  people.  His  savage  thirst  after  martial  re-  '  ' 
nown  ^npeded  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  t  his  restless  ezpedi-* 
tions  wasted  their  strength  and  population ;  and  the  custom  which  he 
introduced  of  dividing  the  Russian  monarchy  into  different  appanages 
amongst  l^s  children,  was,  in  the  very  first  instance,  hurtful  to  the 
state,  and  was  eventually  the  cause  of  its  temporary  ruin.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  wars  which,  immediately  on  his  death,  arose  among 
his  sons,  the  princes  of  Kief,  of  Novogorod,  and  of  the  Dreolians,  the 
boundary  of  Russia  became  daily  more  extensive.  Volodimir  of  Novo^ 
gorod,  by  the  assistance  of  a  fresh  Warangian  swarm,  subdued,  on  the 
one  side,  Rogvold,  prince  of  Pultusk;  and,  on  the  other,  pushed  his 
hunUng  or  slave-trading  parties  to  the  passes  of  the  Uralian  mountains* 
Aided  by  his  northern  allies,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  reuniting  all  the 
different  members  of  the  Russian  sovereignty  into  one,- though  he  puv^ 
ehased  their  success  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Jaropolk,  who  had 
himself  previously  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  youngest  of 
t^  three,  Oleg,  prince  of  Dreolia.  The  sons  of  Sviatoalav  were  as 
bloody  in  their  idolatry  as  in  theur  ambition.  Ydodimir  celebrated  hii 
victory  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  prisoners  at  the  altar  of  Peroun,  and 
by  the  martyrdom  of  two  Warangian  Christians,  a  father  and  son,  who 
were  regarded  as  still  more  acceptable  victims  to  the  fother  of  the  gods. 
But  neither  these  horrible  rites  (which  are  in  themselves,  perhaps,  the 
proof  of  a  mind  not  perfectly  at  ease)  nor  the  splendid  temples  and  lin- 
ages which  he  reared  to  the  whole  calendar  of  Slavo^iicor  Scandinavian 
deities,  had  power  to  relieve  his  conscience  from  the  weight  of  a  bro- 
ther's blood.  Dissatisfied  With  the  little  comfort  which  his  own  religion 
afforded  him,  he  consulted  the  priests  of  all  the  neighbouring  .  |.  ^. 
nations,  the  Mahomedans  of  Great  Bulgaria,  the  Jews,  who 
have  for  so  many  centuries  remained  as  a  distinct  community  on  an 
inaccessible  rock  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  communions.  Of  these,  the  last  prevailed ;  and  the  splendid  and 
touching  ceremonies  of  Easter,  which  the  Russian  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  beholding  at  Constantinople,  from  their  accounts,  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  Volodimir,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  embracing  so 
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picturesque  a  ftiiib,  v^ich  was  further  recommended  by  the  example  ei 
hSB  grandmother  Olga. 

VII.— A  strange  story  is  told  by  L'Evesque,  on  the  authority 
of  tbevRussian  chronicles,  which  Gibbon  has  the  diecr^on  to 
omit,  though  it  pretty  much  resembles,  in  character  and  authority,  ma- 
ny which  he  has  inserted.  Volodimir,  disdaining  to  ask  as  a  fevonr  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Basil,  that  he  would  send  him  priests  to 
convert  himself  and  his  people,  resolved  to  conquer  such  spiritual  in- 
structers  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  laid  siege  to  Cherson.  That  cele- 
brated and  ancient  republic  had,  during  all  the  revolutions  €i  8c3Ethia, 
preserved  a  doubtful  freedom,  and  a  connexion  with  the  other  Gredu ; 
and  now,  though  the  Chozares,  Patzinacits,  and  Russians,  oontesled, 
with  various  fortune,  the  possession  of  the  northern  and  eastern  plains 
of  the  Crimea,  it  appears  to  have  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  the  little 
rocky  peninsula  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  was  divided  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chozares  by  a  strong  intrenchment  from  Inkerman  to 
Baluclava.  Against  this  position,  naturally  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  the  Russian  art  of  war  could  avail  little ;  but  a  treacherous  monk 
revealed  to  the  besiegers  the  place  whence  the  city  derived  its  sole  sop- 
ply  of  water  by  a  subterraneous  channel  from  the  neighbouring  moan- 
tains  ;  and,  this  intercepted,  Cherson  soon  8urra:idered.  Volodimhr  was 
previously  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Taman  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch ;  and  Uiis  conquest  appeared  to  secure  to  him  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Crimea.  Elevated  by  his  success,  he  demanded  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  not  only  bishops  and  priests  to  instruct  and  baptize 
him,  but  the  princess  Anne,  the  sister  of  Basil,  as  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage and  the  baptism  were  cdebrated  together  within  his  conquest  of 
Cherson ;  and,  with  a  singular  generosity,  the  new  convert,  Basil,  (for 
such  was  the  name  which  he  received  at  the  font,  though  history  stiQ 
continues  to  call  him  Volodimir,)  restored  Cherson  to  his  brotho'-in- 
law,  and  contented  himself  with  carrying  off  its  brazen  gates,  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  Church  which  he  designed  to  build  in  Novogorod. 

VIII.— It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  discover  why,  if  Volodimir  had  so 
great  an  objection  to  ask  for  spiritual  instructers  from  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, he  should  at  last  have  recourse  to  a  measure  which  he  had  taken 
such  pains  to  avoid ;  and  at  a  time  when,  being  in  possession  of  more 
than  one  Grecian  city,  besides  Cherson,  he  had  abundance  both  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  among  his  own  subjects.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  town  which  was  the  scene  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conversion.  L'Evesque  makes  it  Cafia,  which  was,  however,  a 
place  at  that  time  of  too  much  insignificance  to  answer  the  description 
given  of  it ;  and  Pey  ssonel  ia  of  opinion  that  it  was  Koslof.  Tlie  brazen 
gates  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Novogorod,  which  were  loag  shown 
as  relics  of  this  expedition,  are  now  ascertained  not  to  be  of  Greek,  but 
of  German  workmanship,  and  the  gift  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  Novogo- 
rod the  Great,  when  she  joined  their  allisftice.    On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
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clined  to  doubt  the  fact  that  Volodimir  was  ever  in  possession  either  of 
Cherson  or  Cafia;  and  to  suspect  that  his  expedition  into  the  Crimea 
was  against  the  Chozares,  not  the  Greeks,  and  in  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  Chersonites ;  and  it  may  seem  further  probable  that  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Anne  was  the  price  paid  by  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople to  a  new  convert  and  a  useful  ally. 

IX.— Volodimir  celebrated  his  change  of  religion  by  various  absurd 
but  harmless  tokens  of  abhorrence  for  that  of  his  ancestors.  Peroun, 
to  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  erected  splendid  temples  both  in 
Novogorod  and  Kief,  was  dragged  from  his  shrine,  beaten  with  clubs, 
and  thrown  into  the  Yolchof  at  the  former  city,  and  into  the  Dnieper  at 
the  latter.  But  the  men  of  Novogorod,  who  had  not  received  with  equal 
faith  the  new  religion  which  their  sovereign  recommended  to  them,  re- 
lated how,  after  their  idol  had  been  sunk  in  the  stream,  it  rose  again  in 
a  menacing  attitude,  and  flinging  a  cudgel  on  the  shore,  exclaimed,  "  Ye 
men  of  Novogorod,  I  leave  you  this  in  token  of  remembrance."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  curse,  it  was  believed  that  every  midsummer  eve,  the 
day  on  which  Peroun  had  been  worshipped,  the  youths  of  Novogorod 
were  seized  with  a  temporary  madness,  and  ran  through  the  streets  with 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  inflicting  on  each  other,  and  on  all  passengers, 
the  annual  vengeance  of  the  dethroned  demon.  This  custom,  which, 
as  L'Evesque  observes,  was  "  too  foolish  not  to  continue  a  long  time,'^ 
was  finally  suppressed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

X. — Volodimir  had  before  his  conversion,  five  regular  wives  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  concubines ;  but,  on  his  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  he  is  said  to  have  dismissed  them  all.  Among  them  was 
Rognieda,  daughter  of  Rogvold,  Prince  of  Pultusk,  a  Scandinavian 
chieftain,  who  had  established  himself  in  Livonia  about  the  same  time 
that  Ruric  was  invited  into  Russia.  Her  history  is  melancholy  and  in- 
teresting. She  was  renowned  for  her  beauty  all  over  the  north,  and 
was  courted  by  the  two  princes  of  Novogorod  and  Kief  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  haughty  damsel  recollected  that  Volodimir  was  only  the 
natural  son  of  Sviatoslav,  and  her  choice,  therefore,  fell  on  his  younger 
brother,  Jaropolk.  '^  It  shall  not  be  said,"  in  allusion  to  a  marriage  ce- 
remony common  through  all.the  north,  '<  that  the  daughter  of  Rogvold 
loosed  the  sandal  of  the  son  of  a  slave."  Her  determination  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  invasion  of  Pultusk  by  Volodimir,  by  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther in  battle,  and  by  the  murder,  as  we  have  seen,  of  her  favoured  lover, 
Jaropolk ;  and  she  was  herself  constrained  to  become  the  queen  of  her 
greatest  enemy.  Such  a  marriage  was  not  likely  to  bring  happiness ; 
and  after  many  years,  as  Rognieda  was  in  bed,  she  thought  over  all  the 
ii^uries  she  had  received,  and  was  irresistibly  tempted  to  revenge  them 
on  the  tyrant  who  slept  by  her  side.    She  rose  from  the  bed  to  search 
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for  her  husband's  dagger ;  the  noise  she  made  awaked  him ;  perceitin^ 
her  attitude,  he  sprang  up,  wrested  the  weapon  from  her  moie  feeble 
grasp,  and  was  about,  in  his  turn,  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom,  whmi 
their  little  son,  who  slept  near  them,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  uttered 
a  piercing  cry.  The  chord  of  natural  feeling  was  touched  in  both  pa- 
rents ;  Volodimir  threw  down  the  dagger,  and  both  together  ran  to  em- 
brace their  innocent  offspring.  What  became  of  Rognieda  later  In  liic 
we  are  not  told.* 

XI. — We  have  hitherto  seen  the  foul  and  bloody  side  of  Volodimir*^ 
character.  But  such  is  the  power  of  Christianity,  even  m  its  most  su- 
perstitious and  corrupted  form,  that  this  wild  boar  of  the  wood  was  com- 
pletely tamed ;  and  by  the  subsequent  exertions  of  a  long  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  people  and  the  mastery  of  himself,  he  gave  the  best  possible 
evidence  that  his  repentance  and  conversion  were  sincere.  His  liberalf- 
ty  to  the  poor  was  unbounded ;  and  in  the  establi^mcnt  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, colonies,  and  courts  of  Justice,  he  displayed  a  talent  equal  to  his 
zeal,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  of  civilization  and  pubfic  hap- 
piness little  inferior  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  great  Alfred,  and 
which  might  have  brought  forth  equal  fruits,  but  for  the  subsequent  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars.  His  attachment  to  Christianity  was  ardent;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  used  persecution  to  bring 
over  his  subjects  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  them  were,  like  other  barbarians,  well-disposed  to  embrace  whatever 
tenets  their  prince  and  nobles  might  approve.  But  it  is  also  apparent 
that  Christianity  had  been  fbr  several  years  making  a  silent  progreas 
among  the  Russians,  and  that  the  king,  by  his  eonvershm,  only  kept 
pace  with  the  sentiments  of,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  his  people.  The 
hnmunities  and  privileges  which  he  granted  to  the  clergy  may  at  first 
appear  unreasonable.  But  such  grants  were  in  the  style  of  the  age; 
and  it  was  a  necessary  policy  of  Volodimir  to  avaB  himself  among  a 
bart)arou8  people,  of  the  only  class  who  possessed  any  tincture  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  pay  even  an  extravagant  bounty  for  foreign  instructers 
and  missionaries.  The  same  enlarged  mind  was  shown  m  his  bridges, 
his  high  roads,  and  the  palaces  and  churches  which  he  encouraged,  by 
his  example,  the  Russian  nobility  to  raise.  His  court  was  magnificent, 
but  in  his  own  person  he  was  rigidly  abstemions  and  frugal.  A  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  hung  over  him  at  all  times  from  the  reM^lecCton  of 
his  brother's  murder ;  and  he  never  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
even  the  meanest  malefactor  without  tears,  and  exdaiming,  '^  Who  am 
I,  that  I  should  condemn  another  ?"  Did  we  look  on  the  eariy  part 
alone  of  this  man's  lifb,  we  should  be  induced  to  place  the  pagan  Volodi- 
mir among  the  greatest  monsters  who  ever  defiled  a  throne.  If  we  be- 
hold his  maturer,  age,  we  may  conless  that  Volodimir  the  Christian  waa 
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hardly  unworthy  of  the  high  honours  which  his  country  has  ever  since 
bestowed  on  his  memory,  or  the  name  of  saint  with  which  the  Greek 
Church  has  adorned  him. 

XII.— The  latter  years  of  Volodimir's  reign  were  agitated  both  by 
foreign  and  domestic  misfortune.  The  Patzinacits  again  disturbed  him, 
and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  old  prince  was  obliged 
lo  hide  himself  from  his  pursuers  under  the  arch  of  one  of  his  own 
bridges. 

His  sons,  amongst  whom,  by  the  same  fatal  policy  of  which  Sviato- 
slav  had  been  guilty,  he  divided,  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  greater  part  of 
his  territories,  made  war  on  each  other  and  on  their  father  5  and  the 
death  of  Volodimir  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  grief,  while  he 
was  on  his  march  to  chastise  Jaroslav  of  Novogorod,  who,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  with  his  brethren,  succeeded,  at  length,  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  crown  of  Kief. 

t  XIII.— The  Patzinacitae,  during  these  disturbances,  were  ftor 
from  idle.  Sometimes  espousing  one  side,  sometimes  another, 
they  contributed,  by  constant  inroads,  to  w^en  whatever  Russian 
prince  was  in  possession  of  Kief;  and  though  continually  defeated, 
showed  plainly  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  crush  or  tame  them.  The 
history  of  the  princes  of  Kief  is,  from  this  time  forward,  of  very  little 
interest  Jeroslav  made  an  unfortunate  expedition  against  Constantino- 
ple, it  which  his  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  find 
by  the  Greek  fire ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe  appear,  at 
this  epoch,  to  have  maintained  a  closer  intercourse  with  the  princes  of 
Russia  than  they  ever  did  in  after  ages,  till  the  time  of  Peter  ^e  Great 
His  eldest  son,  Volodimir  of  Novogorod,  had  to  wife  the  daughter  of  our 
own  unfortunate  Harold.  His  third  son  married  a  German  countess  of  Stadt; 
and  his  fourth  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus. 
Of  his  three  daughters,  the  first  was  given  to  a  king  of  Norway ;  the  se* 
eond  to  Henry  Uie  First  of  France ;  the  third  to  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. Voltaire,  then,  (as  L'Evesque  with  justice  observes,)  had  little 
reason,  when  speaking  of  a  prince  thus  widely  connected,  to  call  him 
"  the  unknown  duke  of  an  undiscovered  Russia."  But  it  was  enough 
for  Voltaire,  that  the  turn  of  the  sentence  pleased  him ;  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  assertion  he  was,  probably  more  than  careless.  Notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  no  Slavonic  code  can  be  found  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,*  Jaro^v  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  publish- 
ed a  written  code  of  laws  inRuslUa  ;  but  that  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  him  has  been  so  much  altered  by  subsequent  princes,  that  it  is 
ffllcult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  the  original  legislator.  L'Evesque 
has  given  a  short  account  of  the  leading  articles,  which  are  mild  and  fa- 
▼ourabte  to  fordgners,  who  might  prove  their  claims  or  accusations 


♦  Geography,  yoL  i.  p.  309. 
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against  a  Russian  by  a  smaller  number  of  witnesses  than  a  Runian  was 
required  to  produce.  The  judges,  as  in  England,  made  annual  circuits ; 
and  though  ordeal  was  not  forbidden,  it  could  only  be  undergone  by  the 
accuser  in  failure  of  other  proof;  a  law  which  might  have  its  use  in  pre^ 
Tenting  false  accusations.  The  punishment  of  murder,  as  in  all  unciTilized 
countries,  was  committed  to  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  person,  andibe 
tenour  of  the  law  seems  more  designed  to  correct  or  moderate  their  utf- 
bridled  rage,  than  to  pursue  the  criminal  himself.  The  same  dream' 
stance  may  be  observable  in  all  early  codes,  and  the  rights  of  sanctuary, 
the  rule  of  retaliation,  and  the  Gothic  custom  of  duel,  were  all  alike  cal- 
culated in  their  origin  to  curb  revenge  by  confining  it  within  oertun 
bounds,  or  permitting  its  exercise  only  under  particular  drcumstanees. 
But  though,  in  Russia,  the  murderer  might  be  killed  by  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased  during  the  heat  of  blood,  no  other  person  had  a  ri^t  to 
take  such  vengeance  on  him ;  and  the  judge  was  contented  with  im- 
posing a  pecuniary  fine.  A  robber,  if  found  in  the  fact,  might  be  killed 
on  the  spot ;  but  if  taken  aUve  was  to  be  brought  to  the  judge  uninjured. 
The  peasants  are  spoken  of  as  slaves.  But  this  law  which  L'Evesqoe 
relates  wiUiout  suspicion,  is  apparently  of  a  far  more  recent  date  than 
the  days  of  Jaroslav.  In  fact,  their  vassalage  only  began  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  the  Tartar  invasion ;  and  in  the  principality  of  Kief  has  not  al 
any  time  been  universaL 

XIY.— The  reign  of  Isiaslav,  or  Demetrius  the  first,  was  distorbed-in 
1054  by  an  irruption  of  the  Turks,  or  Ghozares,  from  the  Cuban ;  and 
when  Uiese  invaders  were  repelled,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Mi 
more  formidable  horde  of  the  Cumani,  who,  in  a  very  few  years,  extii^ 
paled  or  subdued  the  Patzinacitee,  and  eventually  drove  the  Rusnans 
from  aU  the  conquests  which  Sviatoslav  and  Yolodimir  had  made  in  the 
Crimea  and  on  the  Don.  The  evil  days  of  Russia  were  now  coming  on, 
and  her  warriors  were  more  engaged  in  fightmg  with  each  other,  and  m 
pillaging  and  massacreing  the  Jews,  than  in  resisting  thdr  cominon 
enemy,  who  had  now  nearly  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  Euxine  and  Constantinople.  By  the  easy  and  obvious  pohcy  of  fo- 
menting the  quarrels  between  the  sovereigns  of  Novogorod  and  Kief, 
the  Cimiani  were  the  arbiters  and  lords  of  Scythia;  and  this  wretdied 
strife  continued,  diversified  only  with  occasional  inroads  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Huns,  or  Chuni,  the  Poles,  who  were  now  rising  rapidly  in  power 
and  estimation,  and  the  Hungarians,  till,  in  the  year  1235,  these  nioor 
feuds  were  dismally  suspended  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  most  knair 
dable  enemy. 

XV.— The  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  though  all  confounded  by  Des 
Guignes  under  the  sweeping  name  of  Huns,  are  composed,  infect,  of 
three  separate  races,  distinct  in  language  and  in  physiognomy.  The  Finns 
in  the  north  are  easily  known  by  theiryellow  hair  and  European  coun- 
tenances. The  Calmuks,  or  Monguls,  present  at  the  present  day,  the  i 
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peculiarities  which  the  ancients  ascribe  to  the  Huns ;  and  the  Tartars, 
or  Turks,  though  now  strongly  tinctured  with  Mongulian  blood,  must 
have  been  originally  very  different  from  dther,  and  have  apiproached 
pretty  closely  to  the  Persian  countenance.  So  long  as  these  remained 
hostile  and  independant,  Europe  and  the  other  pivillzed  countries  of  the 
world  had  little  to  fear  from  their  inroads.  But  the  Mongolians  und^ 
Zinghis  Kh^  and  his  successors  had,  during  a  century  of  continual 
conquests,  united  under  their  own  broad  banner  the  whole  of  Tartary  and 
China ;  and  now  advanced,  with  the  valour  and  ferocity  of  the  former 
and  the  arts  and  wealth  of  the  latter,  against  the  miserable  and  jealous 
governments  into  which  the'empire  of  Jaroslav  was  divided.  Instead  of 
the  naked  savages  who,  from  the  same  quarter,  had  formerly  terrified 
Europe,  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  (for  though  the  former  were  the  do- 
minant race,  the  latter  were  the  most  numerous)  were  cashed  in  admira- 
ble armour  of  steel,  and  well-seasoned  hides  ;*  and  the  implicit  obedi- 
ence which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns!  was  fot^y  contrasted  with  the 
feudal  misrule  o£  the  people  with  whom  they  were  to  contend.  And 
they  well  understood  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  superior  numbers,  by 
the  system  of  successive  retreats  and  reinforcements  of  unbroken  squad- 
rons. To  these  military  talents  were  added,  if  we  believe  the  European 
chronicles,  a  perfidy  and  cruelty  which,  as  it  proved  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  forbearance  as  conquerors,  ought  to  have  ixh^ 
spired,  at  least,  a  valiant  desperation  in  those  whose  native  soil  they 
came  to  invade. 

XVI.— Instead,  however,  of  rousing  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  re- 
sistance, their  arrival,  thus  unexpected  and  thus  formidable,  appears  to 
have  struck  a  panic  wherever  they  passed,  which  deprived  their  victims 
not  only  of  hope,  but  of  courage.  The  Chozares  and  other  Turkish 
tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  either  sunk  into  slavery  without  a 
a  struggle,  or  were  content  to  swell  with  their  numbers  and  valour  the 
train  of  their  mvaders.  Jury,  or  George,  prince  of  Moscow,  died  bravdy 
fighting  in  battle ;  but  his  city  surrendered  on  a  capitulation  which  not 
even  the  citizens  themselves  expected  to  be  observed,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  immediately  followed  by  a  massacre  of  all  who  were  either  formi-* 
dable  or  worthless  to  the  enemy,  the  yoong  mea  and  the  aged  of  either 
sex.  Michael,  prince  of  Kief,  having  put  to  death  a  Tartar  chieftain 
whom  Batu  (the  general  under  Octal  Khim)  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  his 
fortress,  saw  no  hope  of  safety  from  the  vengeance  which  he  had  thus 
incurred,  but  in  immediate  fiight  to  Hungary ;  and  the  same  kingdom 
afforded  a  short  and  unquiet  refuge  to  Cuten,  king  of  the  Cumani,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  horsemen  of  his  tribe,  and  an  infinite  nttmber  of  women, 


*  DoglonL  Hiflt.  Pol.  p.  679,  edit  Pnncofort    Bonfinins,  Hist.  Hnngar.  Tiii.  389. 
t  Det  Guignes,  vol.  iii  p.  7.    Boafininf,  obi  tnpra. 
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chUdren,  aiid  bondsmen.  To  the  nine  asylum  fled  Boledlav  th^  Chaii^/ 
duke  of  Cracof^  with  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  a  numerous  body  oi 
clergy.  But  Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  far  from  protecting  other  crowns, 
was  ill  able  to  defend  his  own  3  and  Batu,  after  ravaging  Moravia  before 
the  eyes  of  King  Yence^ilas  of  Bohemia,  (who  wisely  contented  himself 
with  observing  his  motions  from  the  mountains^)  entered  Hungary,  if 
we  believe  Bonfinlus,  with  an  army  of  500,000  horse.*  Yet  a  suffideot 
number  remained  in  Poland  to  annihilate  the  united  force  of  that  king- 
dom, of  Silesia,  uid  of  Russia,  under  the  conmiand  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Yiatislav,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Pompo  de  Hol- 
0tem.t  Henry  fell,  bravely  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies;  and 
such  viras  the  slaughter,  that  when  the  Tartars,  according  to  their  c\is- 
torn,  cut  off  one  ear  from  each  dead  body,  they  filled  niue  water-skins 
with  these  bloody  trophies. 

XVII.— The  Christians  consoled  their  national  pride  under  this  ddieat 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  Well-known  magic  of  the  Heathen :  and  a  ciccum- 
stance  is  related  which,  if  true,  afforded,  in  those  days«  no  unreasonable 
ground  for  the  suspicion.}  The  Mongulians  had,  it  seems,  among  tbar 
standards,  one  very  large  and^terrible  banner,  inscribed  with  a  symbol 
resembling  St  Andrew's  cross ;  its  staff  was  surmounted  by  the  image 
of  a  fierce  and  swarthy  head,  with  a  long  beard.  The  Tartars  had  al- 
ready retreated  a  furlong  from  the  impetuous  charge  of  Duke  Henry  j 
and  their  retreat  was,  by  degrees,  changing  into  a  flight,  when  the  bear- 
er of  this  fatal  ensign  began  to  shake  and  brandish  it  violently.  Imme- 
diately a  thick  and  poisonous  smoke  exhaled  from  that  fiendish  visage ; 
and  as  it  spread  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole  Polish  army,  every  man  felt 
his  heart  die  within  him.  The  Tartars  returned  to  the  charge  with  hor- 
rible yells,  and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  doubtfuL§  This 
A  D  1242  ®*^^  might  be  invented  to  extenuate  the  failure  of  the  defeated 
'  army ;  and  it  has  every  appearance,  it  must  be  owned,  of  being 
copied  from  the  ^*  Dragon  Standard"  of  MerUn,  in  the  old  romances. 
Yet  the  empire  of  the  Monguls  in  China  renders  it  not  impossible  thai 
some  species  of  fire  works  was  known  to  them,  which,  exaggerated  by 
fear  and  ignorance,  might  easily  give  rise  to  such  a  description. 

XVIII — On  the  other  side,  the  arms  of  Batu  were  crowned  with  equal 

*  Bonfiniufl,  p.  293. 

t  I  have  introduced  the  Teutonic  knights  in  this  battle  on  th«  aothority  of  Dngloasi,  (|k  S7SJ 
though  their  presence  is  not  xnentioned  in  Herman  Comer's  Chnmicon,  published  is  Eck- 
hards  Corp.  Hist  Med.  (Evi.  (torn.  2.)  nor  in  Raymond  Duellius'  Historia  Ord.  Eqak.  Teu- 
ton ;  though  this  last,  as  being  an  avowed  panegyric,  would  hardly  omit  any  insumccof  tkHr 
merit  and  sufferings. 

t  DugloBsi,  679. 

f  Duglossi  does  not  say  that  any  wounds  were  inflicted  by  this  engine ;  and  it  is  possibic 
that  the  intention  of  the  smoke  thus  raised  was  only  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  whole  Moi^^ 
lian  army  to  return  to  the  charge  from  their  pretended  flight,  though  it  had  the  additianal  ad- 
vantage of  striking  terrour  into  their  Christian  adversaries. 
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success  in  Hungary.  The  Palatine  opposed  some  hasty  levies  whicli 
were  crushed  without  difficulty :  the  Cumani  who,  though  at  first  hos- 
pitably received)  soon  experienced  the  bitterness  of  dependence,  went 
over  in  A  body  to  the  division  of  Sudai  Bahadour ;  and  Cadau,  or  Couc« 
ton,  another  of  Batu's  lieutenants,*  was  joined  by  the  Count  Aristold 
and  600  German  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Rudana,  and 
whose  long  pikes,  heavy  armour,  and  cross-bows,  supplied  the  only 
species  of  force  in  which  the  Afongolian  army  was  defective*  Other 
troops  of  the  same  nation  are  accused  of  resorting  to  their  standard  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Silesian  and  Russian  army ;  and  thus  reinforced  they 
pressed  still  closer  on  King  Bela,  t?ho,  being  forced  by  the  cries  of  his 
st^jects  to  sally  from  Pesth,  was  defeated  and  chased  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Cadan,  till  he  took  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic.  Except  a 
few  fortified  places,  all  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  north  of  Turkey  were 
over-run  without  further  opposition.  The  barbarians  were  now  on  the 
frontier  of  Germany.  The  Emperor  Frederic  had  sent  importunate 
letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Westom  Europe,  imploring  aid  agaiilst 
the  common  danger ;  and  St  Louis,  the  king  of  France,  was  levying  an 
afmy,  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  employed  for  the*  defence  of  his 
neighbour's  territory  oi^  of  his  own,  when  in  the  midst  of  these  universid 
and  natural  apprehensions,  like  a  wave  which  had  spent  itself  on  the 
open  beach,  the  mighty  army  of  Batu  glided  back  silently  and  unpur- 
sued  to  the  deserts  whence  it  had  issued,  loaded  with  the  wealth,  the 
strength,  and  the  beauty  of  the  west,  and  leaving  behind  it^  the  bloody 
and  groans,  and  tears  Of  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and.  Russia.! 

XIX. — To  the  plains  of  Scythia,  however,  the  invaders  did  not  bid  a 
similar  adieu ;  the  blended  hordes  of  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  still  pitch- 
ed their  tents,  and  pastured  their  herds  among  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Scoloti  -y  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  saw  camels  grazing  in  her  mett^ 
dows.  And  though  the  latter  years  of  Oktar  Kh^  were  too  much  en- 
grossed with  Asiatic  conquests  to  leave  him  time  to  vex  Europe  any  fur- 
rier, yet  Gaiouk,  his  successor,  to  whom  the  Dominicans,  Han  Carpfai 
and  Benedict,  were  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  (though  not  un- 
iavourable  to  the  Christian  clergy  who  visited  his  courts)  was  fully  bent 
on  subjugating  all  the  west,  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  during  the  campaign  of  Batu  in  Hungary^  He 
had  made  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  of  eighteen  years  into  Eu- 
rope$  and  out  of, every  ten  men  able  to  bear  arms,  had  ordered  a 
conscription  of  three ;  which,  if  carried  into  efiect  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, must  have  surpassed  even  the  wildest  stories  which  are  told  re- 
specting the  army  of  Xerxes.  But  Providence  kept  back  a  storm  which 
must  have  ruined  Christendom,  by  the  death  of  Gaiouk  Khta  himself, 


'  Bonfiiuai,  394.  t  Bonfiniuf)  p.  SOI. 
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^0  WIS  meditating  death  to  so  many  millions  of  his  feDow- 
'  creatures.  A  female  regency  and  disputed  succession  follow- 
ed ;  a  dreadful  drought  and  famine  consumed  the  stores  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  obliged  the  Tartar  hordes  who  were  already  coDeeted  to 
disperse ;  and  Mangou  Ehkn,  to  whom  Rubruquis  was  sent,  was  more 
disposed  to  extend  his  empire  on  the  side  of  Qiina  and  Persia,  than  to 
make  war  with  the  western  Churches.  The  miaeraMe  Dominieaos^ 
whom  the  King  of  France  and  the  Pope  selected  as  ambassadoTB,  were, 
indeed,  but  little  qualified  to  give  a  warlike  race  of  bartiarians  any  ex- 
alted opinion  of  the  power  or  wisdom  of  the  Franks ;  hot  it  is  possible 
that  their  poverty  was  not  ill  calculated  to  disarm  the  cupidity  or  ambi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  were  aeai ;  and  to  Rubruquis,  the  envoy  of 
0t  Louis,  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  and  follest  account  which  wo 
possess  of  the  Mongul  empire  and  the  state  of  Scythia  in  the  13ih  oen« 
tury. 

XX.^The  Chosares,  or  Chazares,  had  long  since  disappeared  from 
Europe ;  but  the  Crimea,  which  Rubruquis  describes  as  of  a  triangular 
shape,  stin  bore  the  name  of  Chazaria,  having  "  Chersova'*  (ChenoD) 
to  the  west,  and  *'  Soldaia"  (Soudak)  on  its  southern  coast,  and  opposHs 
to  Sinope.  Both  were  places  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  first  was  re- 
markable as  being  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Clement,  bishop 
of  Ancyra.  Passing  by  this  city,  Rubruquis  had  a  view,  he  te.'ls  m,  of 
an  island,  on  which  was  a  church  built  by  angels.  Is  this  the  piesent 
monastery  of  St  George,  whose  lofty  situation  may,  from  the  sea,  ap- 
pear insulated  ?  or  is  there  any  trace  in  this  tradition  of  the  marvdkras 
stories  current  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  respecting  the  idand  and 
shrine  of  Achilles  7  East  of  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tanais,  by  which  he  understands,  apparently,  the  Bosphorus,  vras  the 
city  of  Matriga,  by  which  he  means  Tamatarcha,  or  Tmutaracan,  a 
place  also  of  great  trade  for  sturgeon  and  other  kind  of  dried  Mi,  the 
produce  of  the  Tanais.  This  mighty  river,  he  observes,  makes  ofitaM 
a  kind  of  sea,  (the  Palus  M»otis,)  seven  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  be- 
fore it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Pontus;  but  it  is  too  shallow  for  vessels  of 
burthen,  and  the  merchants  of  Constantinople  send  up  smaller  barioi 
Arom  Matriga  into  the  interior.  Cafb,  or  Theodosia,  though,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  time,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  he  passes 
over  in  silence.  Zicchia,  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  still  retidned  its  en- 
dent  name ;  and  between  Cherson  and  Soudak  were  no  less  than  forty 
castles,  or  fortified  villages,  in  almost  every  one  of  which  a  different 
language  was  spoken ;  and  some  were  inhabited  by  Goths,  who  q>oke 
the  German  tongue.  He  describes  the  mountainous  coast  and  the  been- 
tifWy-wooded  country  which  oc^mpies  the  south  of  the  Crimea ;  the 
vast  green  desert  extending  thence  to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop ;  the  eah- 
pools ;  the  conunerce  which  has  always  been  carried  on  in  that  artlde 
between  the  Russians  and  TartaiSi  and  which,  in  those  days-  pitMliioed 
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•a  ample  revenue  of  linen  clothe  and  gold  to  the  Mongul  ohieflainB,  Ba- 
ton, and  Sartach.  The  price,  or  duty,  on  each  cart-load  was  ^two 
webe  of  cloth,  to  the  value  of  half  an  yperpera;"  and  there  waa  also 
many  ships  which  resorted  to  the  coast  for  the  s^me  commodity,  and 
paid  a  duty  according  to  their  tonnage.  A  more  burdensome  impost  of 
an  axe  and  a  certain  quantity  of  com  was  paid  to  the  conquerors  from 
every  house  throughout  their  dominions ;  and  the  Mongulian  chieAaina 
had  most  of  them  farms  cultivated  by  Russian  peasants,  for  the  main- 
tenance or  luxury  of  their  vast  numbers  of  domestics  and  concubines. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Tartars,  the  open  plain  wjiich  he  was  now  itra- 
versing  belonged,  he  tells  us,  to  the  Cumani,  "  who  compelled  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  and  castles  to  pay  tribute  to  them."  But  when  the 
Tartars  came  upon  them,  the  Cumani  fled,  all  of  them^  to  the  sea-shore, 
being  in  such  extreme  famine,  that  they  who  were  aHve  were  compelled 
to  eat  up  them  which  were  dead.  ^'  And  as  a  merchant,"  says  Rubru- 
quis,  '^  reported  to  me,  who  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes,  living  men  de* 
voured  and  tore  with  their  teeth  the  raw  flej9h  of  the  dead,  as  dogs  would 
gnaw  carrion."  Of  the  Tartars  themselves,  he  gives  a  lively  and  ijami- 
liar  picture.  The  manners  of  a  wandering  race  are  raisceptible  of  little 
change ;  and  their  domestic  habits  were  almost  the  same  in  the  timeef 
Rubruquis.  as  in  that  of  Herodotus,  or  as  at  the  present  day.  In  point 
of  wealth,  however,  and  of  splendour,  the  Mongulian  conquerors  of  the 
east  and  west  exceeded,  as  mi^  well  be  supposed » in  an  infinite  degreci 
the  ancient  or  modem  wanderers  of  the  north  of  Asia ;  nor  do  I  know 
a  more  gorgeous  description  of  a  nomade  life,  than  that  which  is  given 
by  Rubraquis  of  the  moving  palaces  of  these  warlike  and  lordly  shep- 
berds. 

XXI.—"  They  have  no  settled  habitation,"  are  his  words,  "  neither 
know  they  where  they  shaU  rest  to-morrow.  They  have  all  Scy thia  to 
themselves,  which  stretcheth  from  the  river  Danube  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tttit  of  the  east  Each  of  their,  captains,  according  to  the  number  of  his 
people,  knoweth  the  bounds  of  his  pasture,  and  where  he  ought  to  feed 
his  cattle,  whiter  and  summer,  airing  and  autumn ;  for  they  remove  in 
the  winter  to  warm  and  southern  regions,  and  in  the  summer  they^  go 
northward  into  the  cold.  In  winter  when  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
they  feed  their  cattle  in  the  pasture  where  there  is  no  water,  because 
they  then  use  snow  for  drink.  Their  housesj  wherein  they  sleep,  they 
raise  on  a  round  foundation  of  wickers,  artificially  wrought  and  com- 
paeted ;  the  roofe  consisting  also  of  wickers,  meeting  above  in  one  little 
roundel,  out  of  which  there  rises  upwards  a  neck  like  a  chimney,  which 
they  cover  with  white  felt ;  and  often  they  lay  mortar  and  white  earUi 
on  the  felt,  with  the  powder  of  bones,  that  it  may  shine  and  look  white. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  cover  their  houses  with  black  felt.*    This  roof  of 

*  The  distinetioQ  between  the  block  and  white  felt  h«i  lince  become  nadoiiAl,  and  hu  beeo 
ftvqaendy  the  badge  of  &ctioas  animodty.    The  Kirgheea^  at  present,  ha^e  white  tents  ;  the 
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their  houBe  ihey  adorn  with  a  variety  of  pictured  Before  the  door  flief 
hang  a  piece  of  felt  curiously  painted,  for  they  spoid  all  their  c<doured 
Mi  in  painting  vines,  trees,  birds,  and  beasts  thereupon.  These  hooses 
they  make  so  large,  that  they  contain  thirty  feet  in  breadth ;  for  roea- 
auring  once  the  breadth  between  the  wheel-ruts  of  one  of  their  carts  or 
wains,  I  found  it  to  be  twenty  feet  over ;  and  when  the  house  was  upon 
the  cart,  it  stretched  over  the  wheels,  on  each  side,  five  feet  at  the  least 
I  told  two-and -twenty  oxen  in  one  draught,  eleven  in  one  row,  aceoitl- 
ing  to  the  breadth  of  the  cart,  and  eleven  in  the  other.  The  axletree  of 
the  cart  was  of  huge  bigness,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship ;  and  a  man  stood 
in  the  door-way  of  the  house,  on  the  forestall  of  the  cart,  to  drive  the 
oxen.  They  make  also  certain  square  baskets  of  slender  twigs,  as  big 
as  great  chests,  and  afterwards,  from  one  side  to  another,  they  frame  a 
hollow  lid  of  the  like  twigs,  and  make  a  door  in  the  frcmt  of  the  chest 
Then  they  cover  the  said  chest,  or  house,  with  the  black  felt,  rubbed  over 
with  tallow  or  sheep's  milk,  to  keep  the  rain  from  soaking  througta, 
which  they  likewise  adorn  with  painting  and  white  feathors.  Into  these 
chests  they  put  theur  whole  household  stuflf,  or  treasure,  and  bind  them 
on  other  carts,  which  are  drawn  1t>y  camds,  that  so  they  may  pass 
through  rivers  |  neither  do  they  ever  take  down  these  chests  from  their 
carts.  "When  they  take  down  their  dwelling-houses,  they  turn  their 
door  always  to  the  south ;  and  next  they  place  the  carts,  laden  with  the 
ohests,  here  and  there,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  house;  insomuch, 
that  the  house  standeth  between  two  ranks  of  carts,  as  if  it  were  be- 
tween two  walls.  The  women  make  themselves  most  beautiful  carts, 
which  I  am  not  able,"  continues  the  missionary,  "  to  describe  to  your 
majesty  but  by  pictures  only.  I  would  willingly  have  painted  all  things 
for  you,  had  my  skill  in  that  art  been  great  enough.  A  rich  Tartar 
hath  a  hundred  or  tnore  such  carts,  with  chests.  Baatu  (Batu)  hath 
nxteen  wives,  every  one  of  whom  hath  one  great  house,  besides  other 
smaller  houses,  which  they  place  behind  the  great  one,  being,  as  il  werey 
chambers  for  their  women  to  dwell  in ;  and  to  each  of  the  houses  be- 
long two  hundred  carts.  "When  they  take  their  houses  off  the  carts,  the 
principal  wife  placeth  her  court  on  the  west,  and  80*all  the  rest  in  or- 
der, so  that  the  last  wife's  house  is  on  the  east  frontier ;  and  the  court 
of  each  wife  is  distant  from  her  neighbour  about  a  stone's  throw.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  court  of  a  rich  Tartar  will  appear  like  a  very  large  village, 
few  men  being  to  be  seen  therein.  One  woman  will  guide  twenty  ia 
thirty  carts  at  once,  for  their  country  is  very  flat ;  and  they  fieisteii  the 
,  carts,  with  camels  or  oxen,  one  behind  the  other.    A  woman  sits  in  the 


Calmuki  and  Nogaji  havo  U)em,  for  the  moat  part,  black.  The  paintii^  and  oraaiaeQia  d» 
scribed  by  Rubruquis  have,  i  i  iQoderii  times,  greatly  d^enerated.-They  ttill,  however,  bava 
ofien  a  flag  coreiod  with  symbolical  painting,  or  an  inscripiioo,  designotiDg  their  tribe,  or 
Mcuprimng  wme  religiooi  saying  or  verse. 
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foremoil  cart  driving  the  oxen,  and  all  the  rest  follow  of  thenuelvet  the 
same  pace.  "When  they  come  to  a  place  which  is  difficult  of  passage, 
they  loose  them,  and  guide  them,  one  by  one,  for  they  go  a  alow  pace, 
and  not  faster  than  an  ox  can  walk." 

XXII.—"  When  they  have  taken  down  their  liouses  from  the  carts, 
and  turned  the  doors  southward,  they  place  the  bed  of  the  master  of  the 
house  at  the  north  part  thereof,  and  the  place  of  the  women  is  on  the 
east,  so  that  they  are  on  the  left  hand  of  the  master  when  sitting  on  his 
bed  with  his  face  to  the  south  ;  but  the  men's  place  is  to  the  west,  that 
is,  to  the  right  of  their  master.  Men,  when  they  enter  into  the  house, 
never  hang  theuvquivers  on  the  women's  side.  Over  the  master's  head 
there  is  an  image  made  of  feh,  which  they  call  the  master's  brother ; 
and  another,  &stened  to  the  wall  over  the  head  of  the  mistress,  which 
they  call  her  brother ;  and  a  bow  hangs  between  them,  besides  a  little 
lean  idol,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  guardian  of  the  whole  house.  The 
mistress  places  at  the  foot  of  her  bi^,  on  the  right  hand,  the  skin  of  a 
kid,  stuflfed  with  wool,  aod  near  it  a  little  image  looking  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women  ;  next  the  door,  on  the  womb's  side,  is  another 
image  \dth  a  cow's  udder,  which  is  the  guardian  of  those  who  milk  the 
cattle,  for  that  is  the  constant  employment  of  the  women.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  door,  next  the  men,  is  another  image  with  the  udder  of  a 
mare,  as  the  guardian  of  those  who  milk  the  mares.  When  they  meet 
to  make  merry,  they  sprinkle  part  of  their  drink  upon  the  image  which 
is  over  the  master's  head ;  and  afterwards  on  the  other  images  in  order ; 
then  a  servant  goes  about  the  house  with  a  cup  full  of  drink,  sprmkling 
it  thnce  towards  the  south,  and  bomng  his  knee  every  time ;  and  this 
is  done  in  honour  of  the  fire.  He  performs  the  same  ceremony  to  the 
east,  in  honour  of  the  aur ;  then  to  the  west,  in  honour  of  ^e  water  ; 
and,  histly,  to  the  north,  in  honour  of  the  dead.  When  the  master  hcdds 
a  cup  in  his  hand  to  drink,  b^ore  he  tastes,  he  pours  a  part  upon  the 
ground*  If  he  drinks  sitting  on  horseback,  he  pours  out  part  on  the 
Beck  of  the  horse  before  he  drinks.  After  the  servant  has  paid  his  re- 
veience  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid,  he  returns  into  the  house,  and 
two  other  servants  stand  ready  with  their  cups  and  two  basins  to  carry 
drink  to  the  master  and  his  wife,  who  sit  together  on  a  bed.  If  the  mas- 
ter has  more  wives  than  one,  she,  with  whom  he  lay  the  night  before, 
sits  by  his  side  that  day,  and  all  the  other  wives  resort  to  her  house  to 
drink,  and  there  the  court  is  for  that  day;  the  gifls,  also,  which  are  pre- 
sented that  day,  (from  strangers  or  vaasals)  are  laid  up  in  the  chests  of 
that  wife.  One  piece  of  ceremony  is  constant  hi  all  houses :  there  is^ 
bench  on  which  stands  a  vessel  of  milk,  or  of  other  drink,  and  cups  for 
drinking  it*    They  make  in  winter  an  excellent  drink  of  rice  and  ho- 


*  Beaidet  the  •kin  of  koamias,  the  Calmuks  have,  at  present,  a  small  board,  on  which  are 
^  hw  cnpa  of  iome  liquor,  which  I  took  to  be  tea,  and  which  teemed  to  be  an  o&ring  to  their 
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ncy ;  irtnmg,  wcU4aited,  and  bigh-eoloiiied,  like  wIm;  they  hsfeaiio 
wkM  brought  to  tfaem  finom  other  countriei.  In  the  summer  time  they 
care  not  ibr  any  driajc  but  kosmos  (kouoiiaB.)  This  liquor  is  placed  al* 
ways  at  the  entrance  of  the  door,  and  beside  it  sits  a  minstreL  I  saw 
there  no  such  Tiolins  as  ours,  but  many  other  musical  instruments  whidi 
are  notin  use  among  us.  When  the  master  of  the  house  begins  to  drink 
eneofbissenrantscriethout  withaloudToice,  '  Ha  1' and  the  minstrel 
thereupon  begins  to  play." 

XXm.— Rubruquis  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  maimer  oi 
Inrmenting  koumiss,  wliich  he  describes  as  *'  sharp  on  the  tongue,  like 
raspberry  wine,''  but  as  leaving  a  taste  bddnd  it  like  almond  emulaoiL 
To  make  this  and  the  karfr4coumiss,  which  was  a  more  valuable  epeatn, 
tiie  suliyects  an4  vassals  of  each  Tartar  lord  contributed  their  mares'  milk 
every  third  day.  Their  butter,  he  observes,  was  presenned  by  boBing, 
without  salt;  and  sour  curd,  beaten  up  with  water,  supplied  tiie  place  of 
milk  in  winter.  He  mentions  the  sogur  (suslik)  as  a  common  damty 
among  tbem,  and  calls  the  jerboa  (mus  jaeulus)  ^asort  q[  rabbit  with 
hmg  tails,  the  eulstde  hair  of  which  is  white  and  blask."  He  fells  iote 
4ie  flsme  errour  with  Strdx>,  in  mistaking  the  wild  horse  for  a  species 
of  ass;  and  notices  the  wild  Tartarian  sheep  with  ponderous  honv^ 
whkh  were  often  made  into  drinking-cups.  Fsiconry,  a  spmt  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  originally  introduced  into  Europe  ftom 
the  east,  was  a  fevorite  and  profitable  amusement  of  tbe  Mongoii^  who 
derived  (rom  it  no  trifling  part  of  their  subsistence.  Thdr  great  men 
generally  aflsded  to  carry  a  hawk  <m  the  wrist;  and  when  Rubroquia 
was  introdnced  to  Mangu  Kh&n,  the  Mongul  soveretgu  conthmed  pteiy- 
ing  with  hiB  feathered  favourites,  of  which  one  was  brought  aAer  aootfacr 
into  his  presence,  for  a  long  time  before  he  took  any  notice  of  the  am* 
bassadors.  Their  women  were  a  botta,  or  high  conical  head-dress  of 
wood,  wiiich  rose  two  Frendi  feet  above  the  head.  Something  like  M», 
though  of  less  portfntous  altitude,  is  stiil  worn  by  the  Tcheremisa  and 
the  Russians  in  the  province  of  Kostroma.  "  When  a  great  oompsny  <ti 


pHnoipal  UoL  The  ric«  driak  ipokeft  of  bj  Rabhiqaii  thej  got  fitm  Qiipa,  vhan  kit 
araallj  dmnken  at  this  day.  (See  Journal  of  an  EmbaMy  to  China,  Macarlnej'e  Wofk% 
ToL  ii.  p.  260.)  The  deecription  of  Rubmqaifl  appliee,  it  should  be  obserred,  more  eepecaUj 
to  the  Mongul  nobles,  not  to  their  Tartar  subjects.  He  makes  no  mention  of  tea,  which  is  now 
a  very  common  beverage  among  all  the  Mongulian  and  Calmnk  tribes.  Nor  does  Maroo  Pbfa^ 
who  was  actually  in  China,  netioeit,  which  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  doing  if  k  veve  in 
■0  common  uae  in  his  time  as  it  is  at  present  it  may  be  curious  to  inquife  at  whst  cine  il 
became  an  article  of  universal  and  daily  lujcury.  Tea  is  mentioDed  by  the  MiihnwsJin  tni^ 
Teller,  the  date  of  whose  journey,  which  waspuUished  by  Renandotin  1718,  is  genertUy  m. 
ferred  to  the  ninth  century.  (Harris's  Collection,  vol  i.  p.  627.)  But  the  manner  in  whkk 
this  Mahomedan  speaks  of  it,  is  rather  as  a  medicine  than  as  a  daily  drink.  It  is  singular  that 
Rubruquis  describes  their  wine  as  brought  from  foreign  countries.  What  had  become  of  ike 
numerous  vine-yards  of  the  Crimea  t  Was  their  produce  neglected  by  tlie  Moagub  as  of  a 
bad  and  hungry  quality  1  or  had  they  been  rooted  up  in  the  destroctiva  prngreas  of  conqueat  t 
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these  ladies  ride  together,  they  setai,  al  a  distance,  like  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, with  helmets  on  their  heads^  carrying  their  lances  upright ;  for 
the  botta  appears  like  a  helmet  with  a  lance  above  it.''  The  Mongulian 
females  were  hardy,  corpulent  and  flat-nosed ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ho* 
nest  friar  fancied  that  thewifeofZagatai,  the  first  great  man  whom  they 
saw,  had ''  pared  her  nose  between  the  eyes  on  purpose,  and  anointed 
the  scar,  as  well  as  her  eye-brows,  with  black  ointment"  The  latter 
custom  is  at  this  day  common  in  many  countries  of  the  east.  In  their 
habits  they  were  disgustingly  dirty,  never  washing  thehr  garments^ 
dishes,  or  bowls,  and  daubing  their  feucea  with  grease  most  frightfully. 
When  tiiey  washed  their  hands  and  face,  they  were  contented  to  fill  the 
mouth  wiUi  water,  which  they  spirted  on  thein  hands,,  and  thus  rubbed 
their  fisces  and  heads  with  it  The  usual  manner  of  washing  at  this  day 
in  Russia  is  simply  to  pour  water  over  their  hands ;  to  dip  the  hand  into 
a  bason  being  regarded  as  slovenly  and  ill-mannered.  Tlie  Monguliant 
abstained  from  washing  their  garmeats  and  platters  from  a  superstitious 
Biotive,  and  used  to  beat  such  as  washed  any  thing  in  their  presence, 
^  because,''  they  said,  '<  if  washed  garments  were  hung  out  to  dry,  the 
gods  would  become  angry,  and  dreadfrd  thunder  would  ensue."*  They 
were  terribly  afraid  of  Uiunder  and  witdies.  When  a  great  man 
wu  sick,  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  approach  within  a  certain 
distam^  of  his  tent,  lest  witches  or  evil  spirits  should  enter  with  him. 
Their  soothsayers  practised  many  spells  to  counteract  the  malicious 
witchcrafts  of  others ;  and  there  were  many  impurities  which,  according 
to  their  notion,  were  only  to  be  cleansed  or  secured  against  danger,  by 
passing  the  infected  person  or  garment  between  two  fires;  awell-^uiowii 
OQStom  of  the  Magi,  whidi  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  so  ftr  north. 
The  drum  or  timbrel,  a  usual  instrument  ci  divination  through  all  the 
north,  from  Lapland  to  Kamtschatka,  was  much  used  by  their  soro»* 
resses;  and  when  any  person  of  rank  died  suddenly,  it  was  usual  to  as- 
crttM  the  accident  to  magic,  and  many  miserable  creatures  were  tortur- 
ed OB  this  su^idon.  On  the  ninth  of  Bfay  wasa  great  tetival,in  whidi 
all  the  mares  of  their  herds,  and  particularly  those  of  a  white  colour, 
were  brought  together  to  be  blessed  by  their  magicians;  and,  oh  this  oc- 
casion, the  Mahomedan  mouUahs  and  the  Nestorian  monks  were  also 
obliged  to  attend. 

The  Christians  among  them  were  Alani,  Neslorians,  and  Russians,  all 
v«ry  ignorant,  complying,  without  scruple,  with  the  idolatrous  and  ma- 
gical ceremonies  of  thmr  masters,  and  fiacing  almost  the  whde  of  reli-> 
gion  In  an  abstlneiice  from  mares'  milk  and  koumiss;  whidi  scruple  of 
thehrs  was  what  mainly  kept  the  Tartars,  who  were  lovers  of  koumiss, 
hoaky  at  least,  nominally  embradng  thenr  frath.    On  what  ground  they 


*  This  WM  an  ordinanoe  of  KinghiB  Kban.—jOM  CfuignUt  (on.  Mk  p.  78. 
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considered  mares'  milk  to  be  unlawful  diet,  we  are  not  informed,  liie  lis&'' 
dem  Russians  and  Cossaks  have  no  such  scruple.  Koumiss  is  a  common 
and  successful  regimen  among  them  for  pulmonary  disorders,  and  m 
served,  during  the  season,  at  all  the  best  tables  in  Tcherkask. 

XXIV. — From  Perekop,  Rubruquis  travelled  eastwards,  having,  ashtf 
describes  the  country,  the  sea  on  the  south  side,  and  a  vast  desert  on  the 
north ;  "  which  desert,  in  some  places,  reaches  twenty  days' journey  in 
breadth,  without  tree^  mountain,  or  so  much  as  a  stone  therein,  and  af-* 
fording  excdlent  pasture.  Here  the  Cumani,  who  were  called  Cap- 
thad,*  were  wont  to  feed  their  cattle,  and  were  the  same  whom  the  Ger- 
mans called  Walani,  and  their  country  Walania.  But  Isidore  calleth  all 
the  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  river  Tanais  to  the  lake  Msotis, 
and  so  far  as  the  Danube,  the  country  of  the  Alani."  To  these  Cumani, 
or  Cumanians,  Rubruquis  ascribes  the  singular  monuments  already 
mentioned,  and  notices  the  drinkmg-cup  which  the  statues  carried,  "be- 
fore their  navels."  But,  as  the  Cumanians  were  either  killed  or  driven 
from  the  country  b^ore  his  arrival,  this  testimony  amounts  to  no  monr 
than  that  these  monuments  were  constructed  by  some  race  anterior  to 
the  Tartars ;  and  I  have  already  given  some  reason  for  supposing  them 
to  be  of  Scythian  origin.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Cumani  were  pro- 
bably themselves  a  Scythian  race,  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  they 
may  have  had  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,  and  the  same  national  distine- 
tion  of  a  cup  at  the  girdle.  If  this,  however,  had  been  the  case^  we 
should  probably  have  heard  of  it  from  the  Hungarian  authors.  The 
Tartars  appear  to  have  had  very  di^rent  customs ;  yet  some  of  tbcm 
are  truly  Scythian.  Rubruquis  saw  one  newly  buried,  in  honour  of 
whom  they  had  hung  up  sixteen  horse-hides  on  high  poles,  four  towards 
each  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  they  set  beside  him  kounuss  to  drink  aad 
flesh  to  eat ;  and  yet  they  said  he  had  been  baptized.  He  notieed  the 
pyramids  and  towers  of  brick  and  stone  which  the  Nogays  stilly  not  mi- 
frequently,  raise  ovef  their  dead ;  and  tombs  of  another  kind,  in  the 
eastern  districts,  composed  of  a  large  pavement  of  irregular  stones, 
and  four  long  stones  pitched  upright  towards  the  four  cardinal  pmnts. 
Of  these  last  I  have  seen  no  instance,  nor  have  I  met  with  a  description 
of  them  in  any  other  author. 

XXV.—"  A  few  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdaloi,''  Rubra- 
quis  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  "  by  which  he  means  the  Don.'' 
In  his  course  from  Herekok  he  had  passed  two  rivers ;  and  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  stream  of  the  Tanais,  which  was  as  broad  as  the 
Seine  at  Paris,"  (a  great  deal  broader  he  might  have  said,)  ''  tbey  had 


*  Capthad,  or  Capahak,  was  Uie  naoM  of  tha  territory,  mt  of  tha  paopla  ;  tho  tartar  aove- 
raigna  of  Astrachan  and  the  Crimea  were  called  Sultana  of  Capabak,  as  tha  more  nortkarm 
atate  of  Caaan  bore  the  name  of  Kipahak.  Has  Shak  any  reftrance  to  the  Soc»,  the  orieafeal 
nana  for  the  Scythiani  % 
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passed  over  many  fine  waters,  all  fuD  of  fish ;  of  which  delicious  food 
the  Tartars,  however,  made  very  small  account." 

This  description  appears  to  apply  to  Tcherkask,  which  is  seated  oil 
some  small  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  or  perhaps  still  more  to  Azophj 
as  the  successive  passage  of  the  different  streams  which  intersect  its 
Delta,  strictly  corresponds  to  the  several  waters  full  of  fish  which  wer€i 
passed  before  a  traveller  arrived  at  the  main  stream  of  the  Doh.  No 
Ck)ssaks  are  mentioned  by  that  name  ;  but  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  Sartach,  the  Tartar  chieftain,  had  erected  some  cottages,  and 
placed  in  them  a  colony  of  Russians  to  maintain  the  ferry.  Carriages 
were  taken  over  as  they  are  at  present,  in  double  Canoes.  A  little  lower 
down  the  stream  was  another  cottage,  where  passengers  were  ferried 
over  m  the  winter  time,  where  the  Tartars  were  acctistomed  to  drive 
their  herds  from  the  north  of  their  dominions  towards  their  southern 
frontier i  and  the  warm  meadows  of  the  Cuban.  The  dress  of  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  thirteenth  century  differed  little  from  that  which  they  now 
wear;  They  had  plantations  of  rye  and  millet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  settlement,  the  soil  not  suiting  wheat.  They  pleaded,  at  first,  « 
privilege  from  Batu,  which  exempted  them  from  furnishing  oxen  or 
carts  to  travellers ;  but  on  RubruqUis  representing  that  his  mission  was 
for  the  common  good  of  Christianity,  these  poor  people  cheerfully  fur- 
tiished  them  with  oxen  and  drivers ;  proceeding  with  which}  they  ar-^ 
rivfcd,  on  the  2d  of  August,  at  the  court  or  camp  of  Sartach. 

XXVI. — The  geography  of  this  ferry  is  not  a  little  perpleXfed  ;  but  I 
can  find  no  place  where  it  can  be  fixed  with  much  probability,  unless  il 
be  somewhere  between  Tcherkask  and  Azoph :  the  last  of  which  sta^ 
tions  is  apparently  the  most  southern  of  the  two  ferries  mentioned  by 
Rubtuquis.  It  cannot  have  been  to  the  north  of  Tcherkask^  because  the 
rivers  Don  and  Volga  were  ten  days' journey  asunder  in  the  place  where 
the  missionaries  passed,  which  can  only  answer  to  a  situation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  former.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  not  without  its  import- 
ance to  the  historian  of  the  Don  Cossaks,  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
their  country  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
Russian  descent.  The  banks  of  the  Tanais,  Rubruquis  describes  as 
woody  and  fertile,  and  he  gives  the  same  character  of  the  country  east-^ 
ward.  Yet  he  must  here  speak  of  the  northern  parts,  and  of  those  which 
he  only  knew  by  hearsay,  since  this  description  does,  certainly,  not  ap- 
ply to  any  part  of  the  country  south  of  Voronetz ;  and  Rubruquis  him- 
self asserts,  that  his  company  travelled  three  days  after  they  passed  theJ 
Tanais,  without  tneetmg  either  inhabitants  or  dwellings.  During  this 
lonely  march,  their  oxen  and  themselves  were  ready  to  sink  with  fa- 
tigue ;  and  they  were  only  able  to  discover  a  Tartar  encampment  on 
the  fourth  day,  by  the  providential  appearance  of  two  stray  horses  in 
the  wilderness. 
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XXVn.— North  of  the  country  which  the  ambassadors  now  traTcrs- 
ed,  were  the  forests  of  the  Moxells  (Tcheremissi)  and  the  Merclas,  or 
Merdui,  (Mordivini,)  and  more  northward  still,  a  country  where  the 
carriages  were  drawn  by  large  dogs.  To  the  south  they  had  very  high 
mountains,  (yet  at  such  a  distance  they  could  not  possibly  see  Caucasus, 
and  must,  therefore,  here  also  speak  from  hearsay,)  at  whose  feet,  and 
acyoinlng  the  great  desert  which  they  had  so  long  been  traversing,  were 
the  several  nations  of  the  Carges,  (Kinghis,)  the  Alani,  or  Abcas,  "  who 
were  yet  Christians,  and  made  war  on  the  Tartars ;"  and  the  Lesgees, 
who  were  subject  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  beyond  these  was  the  "iron 
gate"  of  Caucasus.  ''  The  regions  which  we  passed,"  continues  Rubru- 
quia,  ^  the  Cumani  inhabited  before  they  were  expelled  by  the  Tartars." 
All  these  tribes  are  still  found  in  the  seats  which  he  assigns  to  them,  ex- 
cept the  Cumanians,  whose  expulsion  he  had  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Elinghls  Cossaks,  who  are  now  found  to  the  north-east  of  the  Casr- 
piaa :  they  still,  however,  preserve  the  tradition  of  having  migrated 
from  ^e  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Rubruquis, 
which  fixes  them  there  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Cossaks,  that  the  district  of  Casachia, 
mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  belonged. 

XXVIII.— The  third  day  after  leaving  the  camp  of  Sartacb,  who 
received  them  not  over  courteously,  they  arrived  at  the  greai  river  Etilia 
(Volga.)  ''  The  stream  of  which,  when  Rubruquis  beheld,  he  nianel- 
led  from  what  region  of  the  north  such  huge  and  mighty  waters  should 
descend."  They  had  been  chiefly  allured  into  Tartary  by  the  report 
that  Sartach  was  a  Christian ;  but  before  they  left  his  encampment, 
Coiat,  with  many  other  scribes  of  his  court,  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  make 
report  that  our  lord  is  a  Christian,  but  a  Moal,  (Mongul,)  because  the 
name  of  Christian  seemeth  to  them  to  be  the  name  of  some  nation  ;  and 
so  great  is  their  pride  that,  though  they  believe,  peihaps,  something 
concerning  Christ,  yet  they  will  not  be  called  Christians,  being  desirous 
that  their  own  name,  that  is  to  say  Moal,  should  be  exalted  above  all 
other  names.  Neither  will  they  be  called  by  the  name  of  Tartars^  for 
the  Tartars  were  another  nation,  as  I  was  informed  by  them.^  The 
country  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  was  considerably  infested  by 
small  predatory  companies  of  Russians,  Hungarians,  (from  Great  Hun- 
gary, I  presume,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yaik,)  and  Alani  5  and  on 
the  Volga  was  another  ferry  maintained  by  a  blended  colony  of  IV- 
tars  and  Russians. 

XXIX. — Having  thus  conducted  Rubruquis  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Scythia,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  his  further  progress  to  the  court 
of  Batou,  or  to  that  of  Mangen  Kh^n,  and  the  imperial  city  of  Caraco- 
rum.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  tents  of  these  rustic  sovereigns 
were  apparently  well  stocked  with  every  thing  which  might  contribute 
to  indulgence  or  splendour ;  that  Christian  slaves,  and  monks,  and  arti- 
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ficers  were  abundant  every  where ;  that  there  were  Germans  digging 
for  gold,  and  forging  armour  at  a  village  named  Bolac ;  and  that  in  Gsr 
racorum,  though  a  city  of  no  great  size  or  promising  appearance,  was 
resident  one  Master  William  Bouchier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
goldsmith  of  no  ordinary  skill,  who  adorned  the  palaces  of  Mangen 
Kh&n  with  toys  which  might  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  modem  court 
of  Pekin,  and  must  have  considerably  surpassed  the  richest  ornaments 
of  his  own  sovereign,  or  of  any  other  European  potentate  of  the  age. 
**■  Mangen,"  says  Rubruquis,  "  hath  at  Caracorum  a  great  court,  hard 
by  the  walls  of  the  city,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  as  the  priories  oi 
monks  are  enclosed  with  us.  In  that  court  there  is  a  great  palace 
wherein  he  holdeth  his  feasts  twice  a  year  ;  once  in  Easter  when  he 
passeth  that  way,  and  once  in  summer  when  he  retumeth;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  greater,  because  then  all  the  nobles  meet  together  at  his  court, 
and  then  he  gives  unto  them  garments,  and  shows  all  his  magnificence. 
There  are  many  other  houses  there  as  large  as  our  farms,  wherein  his 
victuals  and  treasures  are  stored.  In  the  entrance  of  that  great  place 
(because  it  was  indecent  to  have  flagons  going  about  as  in  a  tavern) 
William,  the  goldsmith,  made  him  a  great  silver  tree,  at  the  root  where- 
of were  four  silver  lions ;  having  one  pipe  sending  forth  pure  cow's 
milk,  and  four  other  pipes,  conveyed  within  the  tree  to  the  top  thereof^ 
and  thence  spreading  back  again  downward  like  branches ;  and  upoD 
each  was  a  golden  serpent,  the  tails  of  all  four  of  which  were  made  to 
twine  round  the  tree ;  and  one  of  these  pipes  ran  with  wine,  another 
with  carakosmos,  another  with  mead,  another  with  drink  made  of  rice 
called  teracina ;  and  to  each  species  of  liquor  was  its  proper  vessel  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  it.  Between  these  four  pipes,  at  the  top, 
he  made  a  golden  angel  holding  a  trumpet,  and  under  the  tree  he  made 
a  hollow  vault,  wherein  a  man  might  be  bidden,  and  a  pipe  ascending 
through  the  heart  of  the  tree  into  the  angel.  First  he  made  bellows, 
but  they  gave  not  wind  enough.  Without  the  palace  is  a  chamber 
where  the  liquors  are  laid,  and  there  were  servants  ready  to  pour  out 
when  they  heard  the  angel  sounding  the  trumpet ;  and  the  boughs  of 
tho  trees  are  of  silver,  and  so  are  the  leaves  and  the  pears  on  it.  When, 
therefore,  they  want  drink,  the  butler  commandeth  the  angel  to  sound 
the  trumpet :  he  who  is  hid  in  the  vault,  hearing  the  command,  blowv 
the  pipe  strongly,  which  ascending  to  the  angel,  he  sets  his  trumpet  to 
his  mouth,"  (how  he  did  this  is  not  expressed)  "  and  the  trumpet  sound- 
eth  very  shrill.  Then  the  servants  in  the  chamber  pour  liquor  into  the 
proper  pipe,  and  the  pipes  pour  it  from  above,  and  they  are  received 
below  into  the  vessels  prepared  for  that  purpose."  The  journal  of  Wil 
liam  de  Rubruquis  is  marked  throughout  with  an  apparent  honesty  and 
exactness  which  forbid  us  te  doubt  whatever  he  asserts  of  his  own 
knowledge ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  the  works  of  his  French  goldsmith 
surpass,  both  in  magnificence  and  artifice,  any  thing  which  we  should 
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have  expected  to  find  at  such  a  period  either  in  Europe  or  Asia ;  and 
the  machinery  of  this  marvellous  conduit  resembles  rather  the  elaborale 
fictions  in  the  "  Dream  of  Polyphile,"  tlian  the  usual  efforts  of  art  in  a 
barbarous  age,  and  at  the  court  of  a  Khdnof  Tartary.  But  though  there 
were  many  Christians  in  the  court,  and  though  the  Nestorian  monks 
pretended  that  Man  gen  Kh&n  was  really  baptized,  there  was  every  out- 
ward appearance  of  his  still  professing  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  At 
all  his  public  feasts  he  venerated,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  Utile  felt 
idols  which  are  ^e  Penates  of  the  Mongul  tent ;  and  his  regard  for 
Christianity  appears  to  have  proceeded  no  further  than  an  unbounded 
toleration  or  indifference  for  every  sect  of  Christians,  and  a  belief  thai 
their  priests,  like  other  Schamans,  or  Bonzes,  had  a  certain  degree  of 
influence  with  the  Almighty. 

XXX.— The  death  of  Man  gen  Kh^n,  who  was  killed  in  a  firuilless  at- 
tempt to  storm  Ilo-tcheou,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Satchuen, 
which  was  at  that  time  subject  to  an  independant  monarch,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  integrity  of  the  vast  Mongulian  empire.*  Kublai,  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne  of  China,  was,  indeed,  considered  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  whole  vast  tract  from  Kief  uyNangkin,  and  from  the  north- 
em  to  the  Indian  ocean ;  but  Batou  in  Capshak,  Houlagon  in  Persia, 
and  Zagatai  in  Maralwinhar,  or  Bucharia,  assumed  the  title  of  Kh^n, 
and  the  power  of  absolute,  though  nominally  dependant,  sovereigns. 
Yet  were  these  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Gengis  Kh4n  in  themselves 
80  formidable,  that  the  sultans  of  Kapeliac  continued  long  the  terrour 
not  only  of  Russia,  which  they  governed  or  wasted  at  pleasure,  but  of 
the  furthest  extremities  of  Poland,  of  Hungary,  and  of  Thrace,  But 
the  savage  policy  of  Baton,  though  it  suflliced  to  extend  his  conquests, 
was  not  able  to  transmit  even  a  part  of  them  to  his  son.  His  brother 
Perekay  put  his  nephew  to  death  before  Batou  was  cold  in  the  grave ; 
and  the  nobles,  when  assembled  at  a  great  feast,  proclaimed  the  mur- 
derer sovereign  of  Capshak,  A.  D.  1255.  The  reign  of  Berekay  was  chief- 
ly distinguished  by  a  fresh  inroad  into  Lithuania,  in  the  year  1258 ;  by 
the  establishment  of  a  census  and  poll  tax'all  over  Russia^  in  the  year 
following ',  and,  above  all,  by  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism  mto 
Sc3rthia,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Khan  and  his  subjects.  His  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  kinsman  Nogaia,  son  of  Mo- 
gol,  son  of  Tatar,  son  of  Touschi  Kh&n,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus,  whose  natural  daughter,  Euphro- 
syne,  he  married,  and  whose  name  has  since  become  a  natural  appella- 
tion for  all  the  Tartars  of  New  Russia. 

XXXI. — Berekay,  who  had  murdered  his  nephew,  was  not  Ukcly  to 
leave  the  crown  to  any  posterity  of  his  own,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
third  brother  of  Batou,  Mangu  Timur.    This  prince  destroyed,  in  1277, 


t  fie  l«U  in  Ua^  62d  year  of  his  age,  and  ibe  tenth  of  bis  reign,  A.  D.  1259. 
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Uie  poor  remains  of  the  Jazii,  or  Jazyges,  of  Lithuania,  and  took  their 
city  Dediadoh.  In  them  perished  the  last  indcpendant  relic  of  those 
Sarmata,  so  famous  once,  and  so  formidable,  though  Pastori*  ascribes 
their  destruction  to  Leseus,  the  black  king  of  Poland,  in  1289.  Mangu 
Timur  was  attended  in  this  expedition  by  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Rus- 
sia, who  refused,  however,  as  it  should  seem,  to  follow  him  in  his  fur- 
ther progress  against  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  during 
this  monarch's  reign  that  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  like  many  of 
the  other  Mamelucs,  had  been  originally  a  Cumanian  slave,  from  a  na- 
tural desire  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  place  of  his  birth,  erected  those 
splendid  baths  and  mosques  at  Iski  Crim,  or  Cimmerium,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  rise  so  proudly  above  the  orchards  and  cottages  of  its  present 
Armenian  inhabitants.!  The  district,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  best  peopled,  by  no  means  merits,  at  the 
present  day,  the  lamentations  of  Dcs  Guignes,  who  contrasts  its  ancient 
multitudes  of  inns  and  bazars  with  "  the  deer  and  wild-goats*^  which 
now  wander,  as  he  supposes,  in  its  desolate  places. 

XXXII. — Tlie  following  circumstance  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Tartars  in 
Russia.  In  1283  there  was  in  the  province  of  Koursk,  a  ehieftain  of 
that  nation  named  Achmed,  who  had  built  and  fortified  two  villages  in 
which  a  great  number  of  robbers  collected,  who  ravaged  all  the  country 
of  Koursk  and  Orel.  Oleg,  prince  of  Russia,  and  Sviatoslav,  one  of  the 
chief  boyars  of  the  country,  complained  to  one  of  Nogaia's  generals 
named  Toulabouga,  who  destroyed  this  nest  of  robbers,  and  set  at  liber- 
ty all  their  prisoners.  But  Achmed  had  interest  enough  at  the  court  of 
Nogaia  to  shift  the  charge  of  robbery  from  his  own  people  to  those  of 
the  Russian  chieftains;  and,  having  obtained  a  sufficient  force,  com- 
pelled both  Oleg  and  Sviatoslav  to  fly  the  country,  put  their  daughters 
and  several  of  their  nobles  to  death,  and  clothing  some  beggars  in  their 
robes,  sent  them  through  the  country  to  proclaim  the  fate  which  await- 
ed whatever  district  should  oppose  itself  to  the  "  Baskaks." 

This  last  name  perplexes  Dcs  Guignes ;  but  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Tartar  name  for  governor,  and  was  assigned  to  an  officer  appointed  by 
tlie  conquerors  to  receive  the  tribute  of  every  province. 

XXXIII. — It  would  be  neither  easy  nor  interesting  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  confused  and  calamitous  period  of  Scythian  history,  any 

♦  Pastori  Flor.  Polonicas,  L.  ii.  §  14. 

t  Dcs  Guijrn**«,  torn.  iii.  p.  3 13.  Thp  prmcipdl  mojifnic  was  cased  with  white  marblp,  and 
pavfd  with  porphyry.  He  estal)liHhrd  also,  in  the  winie  chy,  soverni  coUejroa  for  the  study  of 
l*«l«mi«!m  and  agtrolorty,  Des  Gni^nes  supposes  thepreiwnt  inhabrtants  of  Iski  Crim  to  Im 
Jews  and  Tartars.  They  are,  in  truth,  a  colony  of  Armenians,  though  a  very  poor  one.  The 
place  fell  into  decay  when  th«  (Jenoese  transferred  the  commerce  of  Europe  from  Sudak  to 
Caffa,  which  Utter  town  was  only  just  reviving  from  iho  niiiui  of  old  Theodo.<<ia  at  the  time  of 
which  w«  ar«  now  speaking. 
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further  than  to  state  that  the  empire  of  Kapshak,  though  reunited  aiker 
the  death  of  Nogaia,  who  fell  in  battle  in  the  year  1201,  was  again  split 
into^the  sovereignties  of  Astrachan,  of  Casan,  and  of  the  Nogayan  horde ; 
and  that  intestine  divisions,  and  the  repeated  though  unsucceasfu)  insur- 
rections of  different  Russian  districts  had  so  far  weakened  the  western 
Tartars  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Tamerlane,  the  (amoos  conquer- 
or and  sultan  of  Maralvenham  in  the  year  1395.*  In  the  year  1415^ 
Idikon,  a  Tartar  chieilain,  ravaged  all  the  duchy  of  Kief  in  consequence 
of  a  disgraceful  alliance  which  the  Teutonic  knights  in  Russia  had 
formed  with  these  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  against  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  And  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Crimea,  which  was  erected 
about  the  same  time  by  a  Tartar  peasant  named  Gerai,  though,  by  weak- 
ening still  more  the  power  of  the  Tartars,  it  freed  Europe  from  all  fur* 
ther  fear  of  subjugation,  was,  during  many  years,  under  the  protectkia 
and  influence  of  Turkey,  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  borders  of  Poland  and  Russia-t 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  new  power  was  silently  rising  in  Scy- 
thia,  of  a  character  distinct  from  any  which  had  yet  appeared  there, 
and  which  has  since  seemed  destined  to  produce  more  striking  and  per- 
manent effects  on  the  general  interests  of  Europe  that  any  of  the  tribes 
which  preceded  it. 

XXXIII.— During  the  scenes  of  intolerable  oppression  which  I  have 
thus  slightly  portrayed,  and  to  which,  during  many  centuries  the  coun- 
try was  exposed,  there  were  certain  situations,  which,  as  being  neither 
objects  of  cupidity  to  the  Tartars,  nor  easily  accessible  by  th^  vioteoce, 
were  the  natural  refuge  of  all  who  wished  to  escape  from  tyranny. 
Fearing  the  water,  and  disliking  fish,  the  Monguls  had  few  motives 
strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  attack  such  fugitives  as  might  shelter 
themselves  in  the  retreats  and  fastnesses  of  the  Bog,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Donetz,  and  the  Don.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  visit  the  labyrinth  of  mar^y 
or  rocky  islets,  surrounded  by  these  mighty  rivers,  without  recognizing 
the  same  facilities  for  concealment  and  security,  which  fostered  the  in- 
fant freedom  of  the  first  settlers  of  Venice. 


♦  Des  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  360. 

t  During  thointestinctroubflesoftbe  kingdom  ofKapshak,  an  infant  descendant  ofGengfaig 
Khan  was  brought  op  by  the  shepherd  Gerai,  who,  eight  yean  aflerwarda,  on  the  bordeto 
which  he  belonged  lamenting  the  extinction  of  their  ancient  blood  royal,  prodoced  the  boy, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  to  them  as  a  scion  of  that  noble  stock.  AU  the  western  Tartars,  haaleo- 
ed  to  join  his  standard ;  and  Hadgi  Khan,  when  sealed  on  the  throne  of  Dalchiserai,  as- 
sumed, as  a  mark  of  honour  to  his  foster  father,  who  refused  every  other  reward,  tbesumaae 
of  Gerai,  and  appointed  it,  thenceforth,  as  the  name  of  all  the  descendants  of  Zinghis.  I  have 
omitted  to  observe  that,  in  the  account  which  Des  Guignes  furnishes  of  the  ionMtd  of  Tamer- 
lane into  Kapshak,  he  strangely  confounds  the  Borysthenes,  or  Dnieper,  with  the  Terd^  or 
some  other  river  of  Caucasus,  since  he  makes  the  Uzi,  or  Usbeks,  fly  over  the  Boryttkentt 
into  Asia  Minor.  The  flight  of  these  Utibeks  at  the  approach  of  Tamerlane,  mod  the  directioa 
which  they  took,  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  Cimmeriuu  in  the  time  of  tlw 
first  Scythian  invasion. 
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The  Cumani  we  have  already  seen  driven  from  their  pastures  to  perish 
with  hunger  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Palus  M seotis ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  fugitives  found  a  better  asylum  in 
these  fens  and  waters.  The  Russians,  who,  as  fishermen  and  pirates, 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  ford  and  lagoon,  every  rapid  and 
shallow  of  the  stream,  would  naturally  resort  to  their  own  element  as  a 
refuge  from  an  enemy  to  whom  even  the  use  of  rafts  was  unknown. 
And  the  ferrymen  of  the  same  nation  whom  Rubruquis  found  establish- 
ed by  Sartach  on  the  Don,  and  the  miserable  peasants  who  cultivated 
the  ground  for  the  Mongul  lords,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  yearly 
oppression  and  escape,  afford  a  very  numerous  reinforcement  to  any  as- 
sociation of  freemen  or  robbers  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

XXXrV. — The  members  of  these  predatory  republics  would  be  called 
by  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  "  Cowaks,"  or  "  Marauders ;"  and  their 
retreats  fortified  by  an  abattis  of  trees  and  brushwood,  might  find  in  the 
same  language  (as  I  am  informed)  the  appropriate  name  of  '*  Tcher- 
kassi,"  "cut  down."  We.  find  accordingly,  that  their  earliest  capital  on 
the  Dnieper  bore  this  appellation,  which  was  afterwards  transferred, 
with  better  fortune,  to  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Don.  The  origin, 
however,  of  the  name  of  Cossak  has  been  differently  stated  by  almost 
every  writer  on  the  subject.  Some,  whose  opinions  I  have  heard,  some 
years  ago,  supported  in  conversation  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
valiant  and  venerable  Maffei  Ivanovitch  Platof,  derive  it  from  the  Slavo- 
nic word  "  cossa,"  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  crooked  sabi*e  ;t  and  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  blades  of  scythes  set  straight  on  staves,  were  a 
customary  and  very  formidable  weapon  among  the  Cossaks  of  the 
Ukraine.  Others,  having  found  that  "  kosa"  signifies  a  goat  in  the  Po- 
lish language,  deduce  Cossak  from  the  agility  of  their  motion,  or  from 
the  skins  with  which  they  were  clad.J  Others,  more  absurdly,  from 
"  chodzik,"  to  walk,  or  "  kosi"  barks  or  pinnaces.§  But  as  Cossak,  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  first  mentioned,  is  a  work  of  common  occur- 
rence in  Des  Guignes'  history ;  and  was  a  frequent  agnomen  not  only 
to  individuals,  but  to  entire  tribes ;  and  as  Tcherkash,  or  Tcherkassi, 
has  no  meaning  m  any  language  but  the  Turkish,  I  apprehend  that  we 
may  With  most  probability,  conclude  the  names,  both  of  the  Cossaks 
and  of  their  cities,  to  be  derived  from  the  Tartar  nations  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  who  were  lords  of  the  soil  at  the  time  when  they  first 
appeared. 

XXXV.— With  the  origin,  however,  and  degree  of  antiquity  thus  as- 
signed to  them,  it  is  possible  that  neither  the  Cossaks  themselves,  nor 

♦  Pa«tori  de Bello  Oimceico,  p.  7.    Idem.  Hist  Polon.  Plenior,  P.  1. 1.  I.  p.  15.    Sabiadd 
Bello  Chotzimentka,  L.  1 1.     Hartnock  de  Repab.  Polon.  p.  842. 
t  Joan  Herbinua.  Kiovia  Subterranea,  c.  2.  p.  7. 
t  Piaaecloa  Chronicon  Pokm.  ad  ann.  1643,  p.  63. 
$  Paatori  Hist.  Polon.  Plenior,  lib.  1.  p.  14. 
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many  of  those  who  have  written  respecting  them,  will  be  satisfied.  Des 
Guignes,  who  did  not  unite  to  his  valuable  industry  any  great  degree  of 
critical  acumen,  supposes  them  to  have  been  originally  Cumanians, 
whose  other  name  of  Capthad,  or  Kapshak,  he  would  gladly,  I  know 
not  on  what  principle  of  etymology,  convert  into  Cossak.  He  pretends, 
in  like  manner,  that  their  features  are  oriental,  which  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  fact :  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  converted  by  Domini- 
can missionaries,  whejeas  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  the  Greek 
religion  5  and,  forgetting  that  his  own  Cumani  were  not  Biahomedans, 
he  asserts,  in  equal  contempt  of  truth,  that  the  present  Cossaks  retain 
many  M ahomedan  rites  in  their  religion. 

Tliat  the  Cumani  fugitives  may  have  formed,  at  first,  no  inconsidera^ 
ble  part  of  the  Cossak  establishments,  is  certainly  not  improbable, 
though  a  race  whose  previous  habits  were  exclusively  Sc5rthian,  would 
have  ill  accorded  with  the  amphibious  situation  of  the  people  whom  I  am 
now  describing.  But  though  these  and  many  other  fugitives  of  all  na- 
tions have  possibly  found  an  asylum  with  the  Cossaks,  the  dialect  of  tliis 
last  people,  which  is  pure  Slavonic,  and  their  religion,  which  has  ever 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Russians,  evince  that  this  is  the  stock 
from  which  their  main  population  has  emanated.  And  Uie  recruits 
which  they  have  received  from  other  tribes,  though,  by  the  well-known 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  breeds,  the  appearance  of  the  animal  has  been  im- 
proved, have  not  been  sufficient  to  corrupt  their  language,  or  to  give 
an  Asiatic  expression  to  their  physiognomy.  As  it  has,  nevertheless, 
been  asserted  by  Scherer,  that  they  were  originally  called  Chozares,  a 
circumstance  which  may  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  mighty  Tur- 
kish nation  of  that  name ;  and  as  ray  friend.  Dr.  Clarke,  has  suggested 
the  probability  of  their  being  originally  a  tribe  of  Circassians,  the  follow- 
ing short  sketch  of  their  respective  systems  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  reader. 

XXXVI. — Scherer's  opinion  is  founded,  as  he  assures  us,  on  the  inform- 
ation of  the  Zaporogian  Cossaks  themselves,  who  gave  the  following 
accoimt  of  their  origin  and  first  military  achievement  :* — About  the 
year  800  a  soUtary  Polish  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Simeon,  establish- 
ed his  summer  residence  on  a  kossa,  or  small  sandy  promontory  of  the 
Liman,t  or  common  estuary  of  the  rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  chace  of  wild  boars  and  deer,  both  of  which  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  marshes  and  islets  of  these  great  streams,  procured  him,  in  the 
following  spring,  no  less  than  one  hundred  associates,  whose  attaman 
or  captain,  he  became.  The  swarm  of  hunters,  or  robbers,  (for  from 
the  one  to  the  other  character  the  transition,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  easy  and  almost  certain,)  grew  rapidly  in  number  and  power ;  and, 


•  Scherer  Histoirc  de  Petite  Ruseie,  torn.  1.  c.  7.  p.  66. 

t  Scherer  absurdly  supposes  Liman  to  have  been  the  namo  of  ft  town ;  ftnd  doet  not  i 
ciiher  to  havo  known  that  Gzaragrad  meant  Coustautiiiople. 
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frj»m  their  skill  in  archery,  obtained  the  name  of  Chozars.  In  the  year 
948  their  renown  had  extended  so  far  as  Czaragrad ;  (as  the  Slavonians 
call  Constantinople ;)  and  the  Greek  emperor,  being  at  war  with  the 
"  Turks  who  were  called  Saracens,"  despatched  an  emissary  to  en- 
gage in  his  service  the  bowmen  ^^  who  never  missed  their  aim."  These 
hunters,  having  swelled  their  numbers  by  two  thousand  recruits  from 
the  Ukraine,  in  particular  from  the  little  towns  of  Lisinka  and  Medve- 
devka,  sailed  for  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Turks  in  many  engagements, 
destroyed  their  villages,  and  returned  in  triumph,  with  a  vast  body  of 
slaves  and  cattle,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  emperor  to 
"  the  king  of  Poland,"  acknowledging  their  services,  and  praying  that 
they  might  thenceforth,  instead  of  their  ancient  name  of  Chozar,  be  call^ 
ed  by  that  of  Cossak.  Why  this  last  was  a  more  warlike  or  honourable 
appellation,  Scherer  does  not  inform  us ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  ab- 
surdity  in  this  specimen  of  Scythian  tradition^  In  the  year  800,  and  for 
almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Poles  were  not  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  the  name  of  Simeon  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be 
found  among  them.*  The  mighty  Turkish  nation  of  Chozares  were  at 
this  time  the  sovereigns  and  occupants  of  all  Scythia ;  so  that  a  little 
knot  of  Polish  exiles  would  certainly  not  be  so  called.  If  the  Poles  had 
a  king  at  all  in  the  tenth  century,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  he  had 
surely  no  authority  over  the  principality  of  Kief,  nor  at  that  time  could 
the  Poles  have  read  the  letters  which  the  emperor  of  Greece  sent  to 
them.  The  mention  of  either  Turks  or  Saracens  in  Greece  at  so  early 
a  period,  may  reasonably  excite  a  smile ;  and,  lastly,  the  silence  ob- 
served both  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  and  Nestor,  is  a  proof  that 
no  such  armament  as  is  here  described,  had  been  sent  by  any  tribe  oi 
Slavonians  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor. 

XXXVII.— Ignorant,  however,  and  credulous  ad  Scherer  undoubtedly 
was,  his  fidelity  is,  I  believe,  unimpeached ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  received,  as  he  professes,  from  the  Cossaks  themselves,  the  substance 
of  this  extraordinary  narrative^  There  are  many  circumstances  (such 
as  the  names  of  Czaragrad  and  Liman)  which  he  did  not  understand, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  invented ;  and  the  story  has  been  evident^ 
ly  told  by  some  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Chozares  as  a  nation,  and 
only  understood  the  word  in  its  later  and  more  common  sense  of  a  light - 
horseman,  or  archer,  a  sense  first  derived  from  the  cavalry  of  that  nv 
tion  in  the  service  of  the  lower  empire,  and  since,  under  the  easy  cor* 
ruptioQ  of  Huzzar,  universally  adopted  in  Europcf    And  as  all  popn* 


*  Dugloasi  Hist  Poloo.  Lib.  2.  pp.  124.  173.  edit  Francofurt  MDCCZI/ 
t  That  tlie  naino  of  Choeor  became,  by  degrees,  (like  that  of  Swiaa,  in  modern  Pnuiea,  hr  m 
porter,  and  Scotchman,  in  England,  for  a  pedler,)  from  a  national,  to  be  a  profeaiional  appella- 
tion for  a  light* horseman,  may  be  inferred  from  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus^  De  Csriow 
niis,  1.  ii.  c.  48,  p.  398.  The  transition  to  Hooasar,  HuMar,  or,  as  the  Ruasiaiis  still  speD  it, 
Gazar,  is  easy  snd  obTioos.    This  word,  indeed,  is  generally  cooiidered  ai  beioflfiog  latfa» 

Vol.  I.— 79 
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lir  traditions,  however  obscured  m  their  circumstances,  are,  in 
Hieasure,  founded  on  (act,  it  is  possible  that  just  so  much  of  this  his- 
tory may  be  true  as  relates  ta  the  original  character  of  the  Zaporogian 
eitoblishment,  and  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  dates  whidi,  of  all 
other  circumstanced,  were  most  hkely  to  be  confused  by  a  barbarous 
people,  must,  however,  be  given  up ;  and  the  expedition  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  recommendatory  letter  from  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  king  of  Poland,  might  be  very  natural  inventiofis  to  raise 
the  honour  of  their  tribe  in  the  opinion  of  a  stranger,  but  are  such  as  few 
strangers  would  have  swallowed  with  so  much  &dlity  as  Sdiner  has 
done.  At  all  events,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Zaporo- 
gi,  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Poland,  we 
must  refer  their  foundation  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  reign  (^  Cassi- 
mir  the  First,  in  1340,  since,  at  that  time  the  Poles  first  obtained  the  so- 
vereignty of  Kief.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  though  Scherefs  in- 
formant supposed  the  Cossaks  to  have  borne  originally  the  name  of 
Chozares,  he  believed  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  title  to  be  merely  that 
of  their  warlike  profession,  and  that  he  had  evidently  no  idea  that  they 
sprung  from  any  but  a  Slavonic  stock. 

XXXVIII^ — Dr.  Clarke  has,  in  like  manner,  given  the  traditionary 
aeoount  of  the  Don  Cossaks  as  he  received  it  from  themselves,  to  the 
fbUowing  effect  and  substance : — A  small  body  of  Grecian  exiles,  at 
some  lyiknown  period,  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the  Tartar  town  of 
A^ph,  being  refused  an  asylum  in  this  last-named  place,  established 
themselves  on  the  marshy  islets  higher  up  the  river,  where  they  called 
their  village  ^'  TcherkaskOy,"  or  "  the  small  village  of  the  Curcassians.^' 
Ajid  from  this  small  beginning,  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Circassians,  the  mighty  horde  of  the  Cossaks  had  its  origin^ 
which  has  since  extended  itself  from  Siberia  to  the  frontiers  of  P<dand. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  position  which,  though  more  than  doubt- 
ftd,  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Cossak  establishments  on  the 
Dnieper  are  of  later  date  than  those  of  the  Don ;  but,  first,  it  does  not 
appear  why  a  Greek  colony  should  assume  a  TuriLish  name,  or  call  it- 
self the  small  village  of  the  Circassians,  because  there  were  some  of  that 
people  in  its  neighbourhood ;  nor,  secondly,  are  any  Circassians  to  be 
found,  in  modern  times,  within  about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Don ; 
nor  have  I  met  with  a  single  historian  of  credit  who  assigns  them,  at 
any  former  period,  a  different  abode  from  that  which  they  at  present  oc- 
cupy.   And  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Rubruquis,  already  no- 


Hungarian  language^  and  dorived  from  *'  Husx,"  which  means  "  twenty/'  one  man  in  twen- 
ty having  been,  aa  is  pretended,  the  contingent  famished  to  this  species  of  force  by  the  pea. 
sants.  But  "the  twentieth"  is  not,  in  the  Hungarian  language,  " Hussar.  '*  bat  "  Hnsiad." 
The  name  of  this  species  of  eavahy  is  met  with  in  the  Polish  histories  as  soon  as  in  the  Hnn- 
garian ;  and  Gyarmati  (affinitaa  Lingua  Hongarica,  p.  312,)  marks  "  Hossar"  with  an  asia- 
risk  as  a  word  of  foreign  extraction. 
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ticed,  that,  in  his  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  Don 
were  Russians.  But,  thirdly,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Don- 
skOy  Cossaks  is  not,  as  my  learned  friend  supposes,  TcherkaskOy,  but 
Tcherkask,  or  Cherkasque.  It  is  accordingly,  thus  spelt  in  the  best 
maps,  those  of  D'Anville  and  Arrowsmith,  in  the  large  map  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  published  by  government,  and  in  the  common  road-books 
of  the  country,  both  in  Russ  and  German,  "  Kdy,"  or  **  Ky,"  being,  in 
Siaronic,  the  adjective  termination,  and  "  Tcherkaskdy^'  signifying  no- 
thing more  than  "  of,  or  belonging  to  Tcherkask."  That  Tcherkask, 
therefore,  was  called  after  the  Circassians,  is  by  no  means  probable  i 
and  that  the  Cossaks  who  inhabit  Tcherkask,  much  more  those  who  re- 
sided on  the  Dnieper,  are  descended  from  any  of  the  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
is  very  unlikely,  when  we  consider  that  the  same  purity  of  language 
which  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Cumani, 
will  apply  with  equal  force  against  the  claim  of  any  progenitors  not 
speaking  the  Slavonic  tongue,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has, 
during  the  period  embraced  by  history,  extended  itself,  not  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed  from  the  east,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward.*  If,  then,  the  Circassians  were  found  to  agree  in  language 
virith  the  Slavons,  it  might  rather  be  supposed  that  the  first  were  a  colo- 
ny of  the  latter,  than  that  any  tribe  of  these  last  had  retrograded  west- 
ward. But  as,  in  truth,  the  languages  of  Caucasus  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Slavonic,  it  will  follow  that  no  connexion  either  way  is 
to  be  sought  for  between  them ;  and  that  the  Cossaks,  using  the  Slavo- 
nic tongue,  can  have  had,  at  most,  but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the 
Circassians. 

XXXIX. — Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cossaks  may 
have  adopted  the  language  which  they  now  speak  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  with  very  real  diffidence  that  I  diflfet 
from  him ;  but  it  cannot  but  occur  to  his  more  mature  reflection,  that 
the  acquirement  of  a  new  language  by  a  barbarous  nation  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  complete  as  that  they  should  excel  their  teachers ;  or  that  their 
new  dialect  should  be  free  from  all  traces  of  that  to  which  their  parents 
and  their  own  infancy  had  been  accustomed.'  When  the  conquerors  of 
of  the  north  adopted  the  Roman  laws  and  religion,  what  a  jargon  did 
they  make  of  their  language  ?  It  is  still  more  improbable  that,  while 
the  Cossaks  continued  to  subsist  in  a  numerous  and  compact  society, 
they  should  have  ceased  to  use,  among  themselves,  their  native  and  ac- 
customed speech ;  since,  even  in  the  least  favourable  situations,  expe* 


*  For  these  particulars,  and  for  the  superior  purity  of  the  SlaFonic  spoken  by  the  CoMaks 
to  the  hinguage  of  either  Russians  or  Poles,  I  am  indebted,  principally,  to  Captain  Ury  Lisi* 
ansky,  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  the  first  circamnavigator  of  that  nation,  who,  as  beii^  hlm> 
self  a  native  of  Malo  Russia,  and  consequently  half  a  Cossak,  is  better  abis  to  speak  to  whaV 
•ver  qneitiooi  coacern  their  antiqaitieB  or  their  present  situation. 
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pearance  of  seventy  CnrcassiaDS,  who  had,  however,  as  we  bad  after- 
wards reason  to  believe,  another  object  in  view;  or,  at  least,  from  the 
appearance  of  our  gnard,  concluded  that  the  country  was  prepared  for 
them.    Every  person  whom  we  met  was  armed ;  even  the  people  em- 
ployed in  cutting  reeds  had  their  spears  stuck  in  the  ground  within 
reach ;  and  when,  in  one  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  I  left  the  fori 
where  our  horses  and  escort  were  changed,  to  walk  to  a  shrobby  faUJ,  at 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  to  take  a  sketch  ci  the  op- 
posite range  of  Caucasus,  the  Cossaks  called  after  me  not  to  go  without 
my  sword,  as,  even  in  such  a  situation,  an  ambush  was  not  impoaable. 
On  my  return  I  found  my  companion,  his  servant  and  a  little  knot  of 
Cossaks  surrounding  the  door  of  a  miserable  hut  of  reeds,  erected  with- 
out the  wall  of  the  fort,  in  which,  on  some  rushes,  and  under  the  gnard 
of  a  sentinel  with  a  lance,  lay  a  Circassian  prisoner.  He  had,  that  morn- 
ing, swam  across  the  river,  from  the  party  which  had  alarmed  our  guard 
the  night  before,  and  had  requested  an  asylum  from  the  Cossaks,  who 
called  him  a  "  prince,"  and  said  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  power. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  slender,  but  muscular  and  bony,  with  a  hard, 
weather-beaten  countenance,  which  was  then,  however,  soAened  to 
tears.    His  dress  resembled  that  of  the  Circassian  nobles,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke.    I  asked  the  Cossaks  why  a  warrior  like  him  was  thus 
in  tears.    They  repeated  the  question  to  him  in  Turkish,  and  received 
the  following  answer,  which,  however,  I  am  only  able  to  gire  on  ibdr 
authority,  and  from  the  interpretation^of  our  servaht,  who  induced  them 
to  repeat  the  whole  account  at  night,  as  we  supped  with  them  on  bcnled 
fish,  round  a  fire  of  reeds,  in  a  subterranean  hut  nc»r  Tremruk. 

XLII. — He  was  in  love,  he  told  them,  with  a  handsome  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  whose  father  asked  more  uslvkg 
as  her  price  than  he  was  able  to  pay.  Determined,  at  all  events,  to  ob- 
tain her,  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  not  insensiUe  to  his 
merits,  he  bribed  an  old  woman,  her  mother-in-law,  to  gtve  her  notice 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  be  herself  in  readiness  to  let  him  into  the  house 
on  a  certain  night,  which  was  the  one  immediately  preceding  our  mter- 
view  with  him.  He  had  left  his  own  village  with  the  horsemen  whom 
our  Cossaks  had  seen,  soon  after  dusk,  and  reached  the  village  and 
bouse  of  his  intended  wife  without  difficulty.  The  dwdling  was  at  once 
surrounded  and  broken  open  ;  the  two  brothers  rushed  to  defend  their 
sister,  and  both  died  bravely  fighting  on  the  threshold  of  the  women^ 
apartments.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  off  both  his  prize  and  the  M 
woman :  but  another  female,  and  the  father  of  the  femily,  had  broken 
through  the  reed  enclosure  of  their  habitation,  and  had  given,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  alarm  to  the  village.  The  ravisher  and  his  party  were 
immediately  pursued,  and  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuban,  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  w 
easily  anticipated ;  his  friends  were  slain  or  dispersed ;  his  horse  killed 
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under  him ;  hki  sabre  shivered  to  pieces  in  his  hand ;  the  unhappy  cause 
of  so  much  bloodshed  was  torn  from  his  embrace ;  and  he  himself,  dis- 
armed and  bleeding,  only  escaped  death  by  crawling  into  the  stream, 
and  swimming  across,  under  cover  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  The 
reason  for  his  tears  still  remains  to  be  told.  "  He  knew  the  fortune 
which  would  now  befall  the  girl ;  no  Circassian  could  pay  the  price 
which  her  parents  demanded ;  he  should  see  her  no  more;  she  would  be 
sold  to  the  Turks ;  and  was  not  this  sufficient  reason  why  a  warrior  and 
a  sultan  should  weep  ?" 

XLIII. — We  oouM  not  learn,  from  our  Cossak  friends,  whether  this 
sort  of  woman  stealing  was  an  ordinary  incident  in  Circassian  amours  ; 
but  they  complained  most  heavily  of  their  continual  forays  across  the 
riyer,  to  drive  away  cattle  and  steal  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  Cossak  stanitza.  They  are,  indeed,  the  principal  slave  factors 
on  this  coast ;  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
Circassian  women  owe  their  high  renown  for  beauty,  since,  though 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  most  fully  deserve  the  character,  they  have 
engrossed  to  their  own  nation  many  of  the  praises  due  to  Cossak, 
Georgian,  and  Tartar  girls,  who,  as  they  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Circassian  traders,  all  bore  the  name  of  Circassians.  The  real  Circas- 
dans,  have,  indeed,  fine  figures  and  fair  complexions,  but  are  almost 
universally  deficient  in  bloom,  in  which  particular  the  Cossaks  and 
Georgians  leave  them  far  behind.  Their  health  is  often  sacrificed  to 
their  admiration  of  a  small  waist,  which  is  obtained  by  a  broad  leathern 
belt  behig  sowed  round  the  body  in  early  life,  and  renewed  by  one  some- 
thing larger  when  the  growth  of  the  girl  renders  it  necessary.  The 
women  are  secluded,  though  not  so  closely  as  those  of  the  Turks ;  but 
the  men  are  accused  of  being  excessively  jealous. 

XLTV. — Their  government  is  perfectly  feudal,  and  the  chiefs  of  villa- 
gee  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  Turkish  sultan  or  the  bashaw  of  Anapa. 
Some  of  these  chiefs,  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Russians,  are 
called  princes ;  others  who  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the  blood  roy- 
al of  the  Crimea,  call  themselves  sultans,  and  assume  the  family  title  of 
"  Gerai."  One  of  these  last  came  to  visit  us  during  our  stay  in  Taman, 
far  better  dressed  than  any  whom  we  had  seen  before,  and  attended  by 
six  followers,  most  gallantly  mounted  and  armed.  His  name  was  Selim, 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  of  about  two  and  twenty ;  his  dress  was  a 
caftan  of  yellow  silk,  with  a  bright  coat  of  mail  under  it,  which  was 
seen  at  the  wrists  and  neck.  He  had  tight  scarlet  pantaloons  laced  with 
silver,  and  yellow  slippers  without  heels.  His  arms  were  a  sabre,  a 
poignard,  one  long  Turkish  pistol  slung,  without  a  holster,  across  his 
saddle's  pommel ;  a  bow  and  quiver,  both  in  cases  of  red  and  embroi- 
dered leather,  and  suspended  from  his  girdle ;  he  had  a  horn  for  pow- 
der, and  on  his  breast  a  row  of  tin  pipes  for  cartridges,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  and  sowed  to  his  caftan ;  his  ancles  were.bare.   Of  his  attendants, 
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oDe  was  called  ^^  attaman"  by  the  Cossaks,  as  being  hiniself  the  subordi- 
nate chief  of  a  village ;  they  were  less  gaily  dressed  than  their  sultan, 
but  still  better  armed,  having  carbines  instead  of  bows.  Some  of  these 
Circassians  carry  small  lances ;  all  who  can  afibrd  it  have  coats  of  mail 
The  bow  and  quiver  are  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  are  now  rarely  seen, 
except  on  their  sultans  on  occasions  of  ceremony.    Our  friend  Selim  ^ 

was  by  no  means  expert  in  the  use  of  his.  The  foot  are  armed,  for  the 
roost  part,  with  long  Turkish  guns,  which  are  used  with  rests,  and  have 
often  only  matchlocks.  The  coats  of  mail  and  fire  arms  are  brought 
from  Persia  and  Constantinople  ;  the  sabres  and  poignards  axe  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  most  beautifully  tempered,  though  by  no  means 
showy  weapons,  being  small,  and  altogether  without  ornament  Their 
horses  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  and,  like  all  those  of  the  Cossaks,  Cal- 
muks,  and  Poles,  have  the  singular  property  of  sweating  blood  when 
much  heated,  the  skin  being  full  of  small  vessels,  which  are  apt  to  burst 
continually.  I  have  seen  this  haemorrhage  so  considerable,  as  that  the 
whole  horse^s  hide  was  clotted  and  stained,  without  any  ill  treatment,  or 
use  of  either  spur  or  the  shovel  stirrup  common  in  these  countries^  The 
cossaks  regard  the  discharge  as  salutary. 

XLV. — Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  who  have  been  expelled  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Cuban  by  the  Cossaks,  are  now  blended  with  the 
Circassians,  and  have  considerably  corrupted  both  their  language  and 
national  countenance.  But  the  real  Circassians  disclaim  all  Tartar 
blood.  They  derive,  if  we  believe  their  own  traditions^  their  name  of 
Tcherkassi  (for  tliis  is  the  word  which  we  have  changed  into  Circassian) 
from  two  chieftains,  Tcher  and  Kiss,  who  led  their  nation,  at  some  un- 
known and  early  period,  from  Egypt  to  Caucasus.  As  to  the  £M^t  of 
Egypt  being  their  original  country,  they  are  unanimous ;  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Pinkerlon,  has  a  manuscript  in  the  Circassian  language,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  one  of  their  most  learned  mouUahs,  in  which  the 
same  pedigree  is  unequivocally  asserted*  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  coincidence  between  this  strange  story  and  the  parallel 
statement  in  Herodotus,  who  derives  the  ancient  Colchis  from  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  left  by  Sesostris.  In  the  circumstances  of  similarity  which, 
in  his  time  confirmed  this  descent,  I  know  not  that  the  Circassians  par- 
take. The  language  of  the  Colchians  and  Egyptians  was  the  same ;  but 
the  modern  Circassian  and  the  Coptic  have  never  yet  been  compared, 
nor  am  I  qualified  to  compare  them.  The  woolly  or  curly  hair  and  dark 
complexion  which  were  then  common  to  both,  is  not  now  visible  in  the 
former ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any  peculiarity 
in  the  Circassian  system  of  making  linen.  Circumcision  they  might 
have  received  from  the  Mahomedans ;  so  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  its  prevalence  among  them.  There  is  a  practice  which  we  beard 
ascribed  to  them  by  a  person  who,  of  all  Europeans  now  living,  has 
seen  most  of  these  mountains,  and  which  has,  doubtless,  a  remarkable 
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€(Mrre6p(mdenee  with  the  ancient  saperatitionB  of  Egypt  They  are  said 
to  pay  religious  honours  to  the  cat ;  but  of  this  custom,  when  I  was  my- 
sdf  on  their  frontiers,  J  could  learn  nothing,  and  the  Cossaks  had  neror 
heard  of  it  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  rest  our  be- 
lief of  a  &ct  so  improbable  as  the  descent  of  the  Circassians  from  Egypt« 
on  the  traditions  of  a  people  so  utterly  barbarous,  unless  it  were  confirm- 
ed  by  some  additional  circumstances.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted^ 
whether,  as  they  have  once  been  Christians,  and  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  Greeks  than  they  are  at  present,  they  may  not  have  receir- 
ed  this  notion  of  their  Egyptian  ancestry  from  the  latter  people,  who 
had  themselyes  drawn  it  from  Herodotus,  on  whose  testimony,  there- 
fore, it  would  still  depend.  Yet  whaterer  may  be  our  doubts  as  to  the 
Colchians  being  an  Egyptian  colony,  this  tradition  among  the  modem 
Tcherkassi,  is  at  least  a  proof,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  of  what  is  in  itself  per- 
IMly  probable,  that  they  are  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  ancienl 
ColduanSy  and  the  kindred  of  (Etes  and  Medea. 

The  Circassians  have  not,  however,  the  least  mispicion  that  any  rela- 
lionship  exists  between  the  Cossaks  and  themselves,  or  that  their  ancea- 
lors  had  any  share  in  naming  or  building  the  metropolis  of  the  Don. 
Their  only  connexion  with  eadi  other,  at  present,  is  in  the  way  of  war 
and  barter.  The  latter  intercouse  is  carried  on  at  different  markets, 
where  adherence  to  the  rules  of  quarantine^  though  enjoined  is  not  ri^ 
ipdly  adhered  to.  The  Cossaks  bring  salt  to  the  market;  the  Circassiaaa 
mil^  rye,  barley^  and  a  little  wheat,  which  are  exchanged  in  the  pro* 
p(»rtion  of  two  measures  of  grain  against  one  of  salt  The  agrieulture 
of  the  Curcassians  is  said  to  be  good;  but  the  Cossaks  are  not  very  com- 
petent judges.  Their  villages  are,  like  all  in  these  countries,  irregular 
eoUecticnis  of  huts,  built  of  day  and  reeds;  but  their  situations,  and  the 
groves  and  orchards  which  surround  them,  are  often  beautifuL  Tlie  fine 
air  of  these  mountains,  and  their  exemption  from  the  curses  of  the  plain, 
frogs,  toads,  venomous  serpents,  musquitoes,  and  typhus  £Bver,  wore 
often  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  the  Cossaks  of  Taman,  who  seldom 
described  them  without  a  concluding  wish  that  they  had  permission 
from  the  emperor  to  go  and  seize  on  those  goodly  lands  for  themselvea, 
which  were  now,  they  said,  the  hiding  holes  of  savages,  thieves,  and 
murderers.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  difiisrent  picture  from  that  which 
Collins  has  given  of  the  Circassians  whom  he  describes;  and  it  is  ool 
impossible  that,  had  we  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cuban,  we  should 
have  heard  an  ahnost  similar  account  of  the  Cossaks.  Vidence  and 
bloodshed  are,  unhappily,  the  invariable  characteristics  of  unciviliaef 
nun ;  and  those  rude  warriors  who  are  most  interesting  in  painting  or 
in  poetry,  are  often,  of  all  men,  the  worst  neighbours,  and  those  witk 
whom  it  is  well  to  have  the  fewest  dealings. 
Vol.  I.— 80 
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''  Some  flterner  virtues  on  the  inouiitain's  bnMl 

May  sit  like  falcons  cowering  o'er  their  ne^ 

But  all  the  gentler  monJs,  such  as  ^y 

Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  'charm  the  waj. 

These,  far  dispers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  milder  sky." 


fiOOK    III. 


I.— The  first  notice  which  is  taken  in  Russian  histwy  of  those  ptedMr 
tory  communities  from  whom  the  Cossaks  are  descended,  is  in  the  year 
1382,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Russian  prince  Demetrius  the  Fourth, 
when  two  thousand  vagabonds  and  pirates,  encouraged,  as  was  suppos- 
ed, and  led  on  by  some  dissolute  citizens  of  Novogorod,  advanced  from 
their  various  retreats  on  the  Don  and  Volga  against  the  Tartar  city  of 
Casan  which  was  not,  as  yet,  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
but  was  governed  by  a  Mirza,  appointed  by  the  Kh^ms  of  Kapshak.  Ca- 
san is  strong  by  situation,  and  was  at  that  time  5ufl3dent]y  ibrtified  by 
art  to  defy  the  attacks  of  even  a  more  regular  force  than  now  assailed  iL 
The  inhabitants  were,  however,  so  far  surprised  that,  instead  of  an  ho- 
nourable resistance,  they  consented  to  ransom  their  town  as  the  only 
expedient  of  saving  it,  and  the  freebooters  departed  in  triumph.  But 
they  had  now  so  far  tasted  the  sweets  of  success  that  they  were  little  in- 
clined to  retire  without  further  violence,  and  ascending  the  Volga  in 
their  boats  up  to  Kostroma,  a  Russian  and  Christian  city,  two  hundred 
mUes  further  north  west,  made  the  same  demand  as  at  Casan.  The  in- 
habitants sallied  from  their  retrenchment  of  turf  and  slates  (the  usual 
defence  in  those  days  of  a  Russian  fortress)  to  attack  the  party  which 
menaced  them  from  the  river ;  but  one  half  of  the  assailants  had  left 
their  boats  further  down,  and  had  taken  post  in  a  wood  close  to  the  city. 
While  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  with  their  visible  enemies,  this  am- 
bush rose  from  its  con(;ealment,  and  Kostroma  was  taken  by  the  same 
stratagem  which  Joshua  had  employed  against  Ai.  The  conduct  of  the 
conquerors  in  every  respect  resembled  that  of  the  American  buccaneers; 
they  remained  a  whole  week  in  Kostromo,  indulging  in  every  kind  of 
cruelty  and  brutality,  and  having  burnt  or  destroyed  whatever  they 
eould  not  carry  away,  they  again  embarked  on  the  Volga.  At  Niahni 
Novogorod,  half  way  between  Kostroma  and  Casan,  they  found  the  in- 
habitants prepared  to  oppose  their  return,  and  another  contest  ensued 
which  ended  favourably  for  the  robbers.  Novogorod  shared  the  same 
fiftte  with  Kostroma,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.    Sarai^  or  Saratof,  a 
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Tartar  city  of  considerable  trade  and  importance,  was  next  assaulted ; 
and  the  merchants,  both  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  were  plundered 
and  massacred  without  pity.  Having  thus  rendered  themselves  obnox- 
ious equally  to  Russians  and  Tartars,  they  had  the  inconceivable  bold- 
ness to  sail  with  all  their  booty  to  Astrachan,  which  is  now  first  men- 
tioned in  history  as  a  sovereignty  distinct  from  the  empire  of  Kapshak, 
and  there  to  offer  publicly  for  sale  the  slaves  and  property  which  they 
had  acquired  by  an  indiscriminate  pillage  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of 
the  Kh&n.  It  gives  us  no  very  lofty  idea  of  Mongulian  heroism  to  find 
that  a  sovereign  who  had  at  least  the  nominal  command  of  all  the  war- 
like and  numerous  hordes  from  Petchora  to  the  Caspian,  was  compelled 
to  temporize  and  tremble  before  this  handful  of  barbarians ;  and  an  ex- 
planation of  this  difficulty  can  only  be  found  in  the  personal  character 
of  Salsrei  who  then  sat  on  the  throne ;  or  in  the  distracted  state  of  all 
Tartary,  which  was  at  that  time  crouching  beneath  the  suspended  arm 
of  Tamerlane.  The  Khfim  received  his  piratical  visiters  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  good  will,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  hy- 
dromel  and  arika  had  sufficiently  circulated,  put  them  all  to  death  with- 
out exception.  But  though  he  thus  chastised  the  robbers,  he  is  not  re- 
corded to  have  restored  the  prey  to  its  lawful  owners,  or  to  that  liberty 
of  which  the  human  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  The 
gold  and  furs  went  into  the  treasury  of  Astrachan ;  and  the  wretched 
captives  bad  only  the  consolation  of  being  rather  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
a  descendant  of  Zinghis  Kh^,  than  for  that  of  the  thieves  who  had  sto- 
len him.* 

II.— The  next  exploit  of  the  Cossaks  (for  by  this  name  they  already 
began  to  be  known)  was  of  a  less  shameful  character ;  and  they  appear 
as  the  vaUant  supporters  of  an  unfortunate  and  exiled  sovereign.  The 
kingdom  of  Casan,  or  Kipshak,  separated  from  the  parent  state  of  Kap- 
shak about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  by  its  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  the  misgovemment  of  its  soveftigns,  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  valour  of  the  great  prince  of  Russia,  Ivan  the  Third,  sur- 
named  the  victorious,  the  first  who  dared  to  reject  with  scorn  the  Basma, 
or  investiture  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The  Mahomedans  of  Casan,  still, 
indeed  retained  the  shadow  of  independence,  but  their  KhSms  were  pro- 
claimed and  displaced  at  pleasure  by  their  powerful  Christian  neigh>- 
bours.  Shekh  All,  one  of  these  phantoms  of  royalty,  whom  the  great 
prince  Basil  had,  in  1517,  elevated  to  the  throne,  was  obnoxious  to  his 
people  on  every  account,  as  the  supposed  tool  of  Russia,  and  as  being 
divested  of  all  those  exterior  graces  which  attach  a  warlike  and  barba- 
rous nation  to  their  leader.  "  He  had,"  say  the  Russian  historians, "  th^ 
countenance  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  long  hanging  ears,  a  prominent 
belly,  short  and  swelled  legs."    To  these  shghter  causes  of  discontent. 


*  I/Ehreiqae,  torn  L  p.  242.      Det  Goignes,  torn  iii.  p.  35G. 
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more  serioiis  ones  were  speedily  superadded.  Hie  liitBia&  troops  wfaon 
Basa  had  left  in  Casan  with  timr  voievode^  or  goremor,  Karpoi;  wen 
insnlted  by  the  populace,  who  were  headed  by  some  grandees,  and 
fihekh  Ali,  faithful  to  his  master,  called  hi  his  own  adherents  and  relasi- 
ers  to  their  aid,  and  punished  as  rebels  with  the  utmost  severity,  all  who 
had  manifested  an  anti  Russian  spirit  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
endure  long.  In  1521  the  men  of  Casan  invited  secretly  Sap  Gersi,  soi 
of  Mildi  Gerai,  Kh^  of  the  Crimea,  to  come  and  be  their  king;  and 
before  either  Shekh  Ali  or  Karpof  appear  to  have  suspected  ihdr  dan- 
ger, a  formidable  insurrection  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Casan.  A.  thou- 
sand Russians,  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  garrison,  and  fivethoa- 
•and  of  Shekh  All's  Tartars  were  cut  off  in  the  first  surprise.  TheChiis- 
tian  inhabitants  of  Casan  were  indiscriminatdy  put  to  death ;  but  Sap 
Gerai  respected  in  the  person  of  the  voievode,  the  power  of  the  Russtaa 
sovereign,  and  in  Shekh  Ali)  the  blood  of  Zinghis,  and  contented  him- 
sdf  with  turning  them  out  of  his  dominions  on  foot  and  unattended. 
The  wretched  Kh^  had  recourse  to  the  robbers  and  fidi^men  of  the 
Volga,  and  appeared,  in  less  than  a  year,  at  the  head  of  tea  thooBand 
Cossaks,  who,  so  soon  as  the  fishing  season  was  over,  from  whoice  their 
army  was  to  be  provisioned,  swore  never  to  desert  him  till  he  was  again 
seated  cm  the  throne.  But  their  tumultuary  army  was  able  to  accom- 
plish but  little  against  the  cavalry  of  the  Baschkirs  and  the  ramparts  of 
Casan.  The  greater  part  perished  by  dysenteries  and  want ;  and  when 
at  length  the  great  prince  Basil  came  to  the  support  (tf  Shddi  Ali  with 
a  numerous  body  of  troops,  and  a  long  train  of  boats  laden  with  provi- 
sions, he  seems  to  have  derived  no  assistance  from  these  unfortunate 
volunteers. 

Such  an  exertion,  however,  was  likely  to  bring  dieir  conmranitisB 
into  fieivourable  notice  with  the  Russians ;  and  not  long  afterwarda,  we 
find  three  several  bodies  of  Cossaks  in  possesstcHi  of  nearly  the  same 
privileges  which  their  descendants  now  enjoy. 
I  Ill.^While  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don  and  Volga  were  thus  aaiveagainsi 
the  Tartars  of  Casan,  those  of  the  Dnieper  were  equally  renowned  Ibr 
their  victories  over  the  Crimean  Khtos.  Landcaronsky,  tiie  tat  of 
their  attamans,  or  hetmans,  whose  name  is  known  to  history,  made  an 
excursion,  in  1926,  agamst  the  Tartars,  with  about  twdve  hundred  vo- 
hmte^^,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty,  and  delighted  with  their  new- 
ly-acquired confidence  in  themselves.'^  In  the  following  year  Ifaey  ob- 
tained a  still  more  considerable  advantage  over  a  retresttng  army  of 
twenty  thousand  Tartars,  whom  they  surrounded  and  cut  off  almost  to 
the  last  raan.f  And  in  1535  we  find  the  Cossaks  courted  by  both  Ros- 
sians  and  Poles,  and  assuming  the  appearance  and  tone  of  a  regular  ani 
iad^iendant  republic    In  the  west  of  Scythia  they  had  already  ( 
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td  Iheir  tetttaments  beyond  thoieulaiidB  and  marehes  wfatoh  W0te  tfaafar 
origmal  retreati ;  and  occupied,  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  fo^ 
lified  TiUagea,  the  whole  aonthera  frontier  of  Ruaua  and  Poland,  a  fiiir 
and  fertile  district,  which  was,  in  part,  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Tartar  eavahry  by  the  winding  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Orel,  and 
which,  nnder  the  name  of  Ukraine,  or  <<  Border,"  was  regarded  by  the 
then  neighbouring  states,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Tartars,  as  equally  ex- 
empt from  their  protection  and  their  government  Such  a  situation  wm 
singularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wild  and  independent  habits ;  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Cossaks  at  this  period,  and  their  manner  of  mak- 
ing war,  are  as  singular  as  any  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem history. 

Though  the  Ukraine  be  more  adorned  with  timber  than  the  south  of 
Scythia,  the  forests  are  neither  extensive  nor  numerous;  but  wherever 
any  coppice  or  shrubby  ground  existed,  the  Cossaks  were  careful  to  col- 
lect such  situations  for  their  villages,  both  as  affording  in  themselvea 
some  protection  against  cavalry,  and  as  furnishing  the  materials  for 
their  fortifications.  A  strong  hedge  of  thorns  was  generally  the  outer- 
most fence  ;  within,  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  was  often,  though  not  al- 
ways, a  palisado,  with  a  fossae  and  low  rampart  of  earth.  Within  this 
second  circle  were  their  habitations ;  the  best  of  them  of  clay  and  wick- 
er ;  the  poorest,  square  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with  strong  rafters, 
and  heaped  up  above  with  grass  and  rubbish  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
large  dunghill.  A  low  and  steep  entrance,  more  like  that  to  a  fox's 
earth,  than  any  door  to  the  habitation  of  man,  admitted  the  women  and 
children.  The  men  often  preferred,  (like  the  savages  of  Unalascha  de- 
scribed by  Cook,)  the  hole  in  the  roof,  by  which  the  smoke  ascended. 
This  custom  exists  no  longer ;  but  the  "  zemlianki,"  or  "  earth  houses," 
for  so  these  burrows  are  called,  are  still  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
steppe,  and  are  no  despicable  shelter  in  a  climate  so  severe  as  that  of 
Scythia.  By  degrees,  as  their  numbers  and  sense  of  security  increased, 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  vil- 
lages ;  their  villages  grew  into  respectable  towns ;  their  entrenchments 
were  furnished  with  cannon ;  they  built  Churches  and  monasteries ; 
and  no  part  of  Malo  or  Little  Russia,  for  this  was  the  general  name 
for  the  prmcipality  of  Kief,  was  better  peopled  or  cultivated  than  the 
border. 

IV.— It  was,  however,  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  that  they  kept 
the  seat  of  their  government,  and  the  archives  of  their  union.  Here 
only  they  were  at  home ;  and  they  felt  that  amid  this  labyrinth  of  rocks 
and  marshes,  they  were  secure  agamst  all  probable  attack,  and  might 
build  their  boats  and  plan  their  expeditions  undisturbed  and  unseen.  A 
certain  quantity  of  com  and  fish  was  annually  laid  up  in  these  retreats ; 
and  as  they  were  merely  places  of  arms,  and  garrisoned  by  the  young- 
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er  Cosnks  by  tarns,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  enter  them.  When  dan- 
ger was  apprehended,  the  women  and  ehUdren  were  collected  m  the 
remoter  villages,  or  concealed  in  the  woody  banks  of  the  river;  but  tbe 
isles  of  the  warriors,  like  the  Irish  retreat  of  St.  Senanns,  were  not  to  be 
profaned  by  a  female  foot.  This  custom,  which  guadually  fell  into  de- 
cay among  the  northern  Cossaks,  was  preserved  by  the  Zaporogians  tiB 
the  removal  of  their  republic  to  the  Cuban ;  and  even  now  their  ibits 
are  in  this  r6i^>eot,  as  rigid  as  monasteries. 


SirP  OY  VOL.  I. 
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